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( Art. I .—The Iron Pillar of Delhi ( Jlihrautl) and the 
Emjwror Candra (Chandra). By Vincent A. Smith, 
M.R.A.S., Indian Civil Service. 

Prefatory Note. 

Tiie project of writing the "Ancient ITistory of Northern 
k India from the Monuments" has long occupied my 
^ thoughts, hut the duties of my office do not permit tue, 
> long ns I remain in active service, to devote the time 
n ‘ 1 attention necessary for the execution and completion 
j. 0 arduous an undertaking. There is, indeed, little 
that my project will ever be fully curried into 
{jy 0j O _ Be tlint as it may, I have made some small 
01 s grcss Jn the collection of materials, and have been 
^'-mpellod from time to time to make detailed preparatory 
s tudies of special subjects. I propose to publish these 
.tudies occasionally under the general title of “ Prolegomena 
_ to Ancient Indian History." The essay now presented as 
No. I of the series is that which happens to be the first 
7^ fcndv. It grew out of a footnote to the draft of a chapter 
on the history of Candra Gupta II. 


July, 1896. 


V. A. Smith, 

Gorakhpur, India. 


MA.1. 1897. 
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THE IRON' PILLAR OF DELHI. 


Tho great mosque built by Qutb-ud-din 'Ibak in 
1191 a.o., und subsequently enlarged by his successors, 
as well as its minaret, the celebrated Qutb Mlnar, stand 
on the site of Hindu temples, and within the limits of tho 
fortifications known as the Fort of Rui Pithaura, which 
were erected in the middle or latter part of the twelfth 
century to protect tho Hindu city of Delhi from the 

attacks of the Musalranns, who finally captured it in 
a.!>. 1191. 1 These buildings are situuted about nine miles 
south of modern Delhi, or Shuhjahiiniihad, and lie partly 
within tho lands attached to the village of Mihirnuli 

(Mehrauli). 

“ The front of the matjid [mosque] is a wall 8 feet thick, 
pierced by u line of five noble arches. The centre arch 
is 22 feet wide and nearly 53 feet in height, and the side 
arches are 10 feet wide and 24 feet high. Through theso 
gigantic u relies the first Mu.sal rim ns of Delhi entered n 
magnificent room, 135 feet long and 31 feet broad, the 
roof of which was supported on five rows of tho tallest 
and finest of the Hindu pillars. The mosque is approached 
through a cloistered court, 145 feet in length from east 

to west and 9G feet in width. In the midst of the west 

half of this court stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, 
surrounded by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindu 
columns of infinite variety of design, und of most delicate 
execution.”* 

The presence of the infinitely various Hindu columns 
is explained by the fact that tho mosque was constructed 
out of the materials of twenty-seven Hindu temples, of 

1 I use the conventional form Delhi (or the name o( tho imperial city, though 
Dihli is the more accurate spelling according to MuhomniovLin uuge. Tho 
ordinary Hindi spelling a Dilli. 

The best account of the numerous citioa now known collectively ns Delhi it 
that given by the lata Mr. Carr Stephen in hit earcllent work entitled “Tho 
Archaeology and Monumental Hum* <>( Delhi” (Ludhiana and Calcutta, 1876). 
A general sketch-map o( the ruined cities will b« found in that book and in 
Cunningham's “ lte|s>rti," rol. i, pi. mv. The true data of the capture of 
Delhi hy the Muhammadan* i* *.t». 1191 (ibid., p. 160, note). 

On «"vrml matters the guidnaco of Carr Stephen a to bo preferred to that 
of Cunningham. 

* Cunningham, “ Reports,” i, 186. 
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which some are known to haw been Yaisnava and some 
Jaina. 1 These temples wore, with alight exceptions, utterly 
overthrown, so that one stone was not left upon another. 
The exceptions ure that the lower portion of the sur¬ 
rounding walls of the raised terrace on which the mosque 
stands is the original undisturbed platform of a Hindu 
temple, on the exuct site of which, in accordance with the 
usual practice, the mosque was erected; and that the tall 
pillars immediately behind the great arch are in their 
original position.* 

The floor of the mosque itself, the “magnificent room” 
above described, “consisted of two layers of well-dressed 
stone close set, nine and ten inches thick respectively, 
resting on a basis of rubble-stone of enormous dimensions 
and indefinite depth, the excavation haring been carried 
down over fourteen feet without coming to the bottom of 
tho layers of rubble-stoue. These two layers of dressed 
atone extend throughout the entire area of maykl 
[mosque], courtyurd, and cloisters of inner inclosure. 
In tho courtyurd, however, these layers are overlain by 
another layer of stones of irregular shapes and sizes, and 
evidently belonging to various portions of some ruimxl 
struct are; the consequence of this is that tho level of 
the courtyard is higher than the level of the floor of 
[the] mn*jul and cloister.” * It is, I think, impossible to 
doubt that Mr. Beglar is right in tho opinion that tho 
Muhammadans left intact tho beautifully-constructed double 
flooring resting on its massive rubble foundation, and that 
they are responsible for the superficial layer of broken 
material which overlies tho floor of dressed stone in tho 
courtyard. 4 

1 The fart of tho dwtrortiem of the twenty-Keren tempts in dated b tho 
inn-nplmn oTisr llio ea.lern entrance of the courtyard of the m<m|uc. nod h 
fully corroborated by an domination of the pillory, one of which henra tho 
date llat (V.S.J, Mpuralont to a.o. 10S7-1068. fCwminirliam, •* Reporta,’* 
vnl. i. pp. 1*5, 177. 179; and »ol. », Prefaro, p. v; Carr Stephen, p. 41.) 

* Cunningham. “ Report*,” toI. v. Preface, p. ii. 

' Ibid., p. 27. Tbi» juwyiice u written by Mr. Beslar. By “ inner ioclooure” 
th« writer me ana the orijjin.il mowjur of (lulb-oU-ilin. at dntingui»bed from 
tho later wfcUUno. of Iltitniinh (Iraltamiih, Altameh) and of 'Ali-ud-dln. 

* “ Report.." toI. r, p. 32 ; Curt Stephen, p. 40. 
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The Iron Pillar stands in this court yard at a distance 
<»f ten or eleven yards outside the great arches of the 
mosque 1 Until Mr. Beglar, in 1871, excavated the 
hose of tho pillar, most exaggerated notions of its 
size wore current. Sir Alexander Cunningham himself 
believed the total length to be not less than sixty feet, 
and the weight to exceed seventeen tons. Equally 
mistaken notions were current concerning the material 
of tho pillar, which, probably on account of the curious 
yellowish colour of the upper part of tho shaft, was 
commonly believed to be a casting of brass, bronze, or 
other mixed metal. An accurate chemicul analysis made 
at Cunningham’s instance, left no room for doubt as to 
the materiul. 5 

It is now established beyond tho possibility of doubt 
that the material of the pillar is pure malleable irqy of 
7 66 specific gravity, and that the mohument is a solid 
shaft of wrought iron welded together. Flaws in many 
parts disclose the fact that the welding is not absolutely 
perfect. 

The total length of tho "pillar from the top of the capital 
to tho bottom of the base is 23 feet 8 inches. Twenty-two 
feet are above ground, and only 1 foot 8 inches are below 
ground. The weight is estimated to exceed six tons. The 
lower diameter of the shaft is 16"4 inches, and tho upper 
diumeter is 12"0o inches, the diminution being 0 29 of an 
inch per foot. Tho capital, which is of the bell pattern, is 
feet high. 

The base is a knob or bulb, slightly irregular in shape, 
2 feet 4 inches in dinmoter, resting on a gridiron of iron 
bars, soldered with leud into the upper layer of dressed 
stone of the puvement. The bulb does not penetrate the 
lower layer of dressed stone. Tho column is, therefore, 
supported by tho upper layer of the old Hindu floor, and 
tho superficial layer of broken stone laid down by the 

1 •* Report*," toI. i, pi. mirui. 

* IW4., p. 170. 
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Mtmlmans. 1 It is now further steadied by a smnll stono 
bench or platform, which has been recently built round the 
base on the surface of the floor. 

The capital consists of seven parts, namely, u reeded bell, 
like that of liudlrn Gupta’s monolith at Eruy, a thin, plain 
disc, three discs with serrated edges, another thin, plain disc, 
and u square block. 1 Judging from the analogy of the Eran 
monument, where a similar square block serves us pedestal 
to a statue, it is probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
surmounted by an image of Visnu, the god to whom it is 
dedicated. The block is now meaningless, nnd the abseuce 
of any trace of the image is easily explained by the fact 
that the monument stands in the precincts of a mosque. 
Reeded bell capitals, more or less similar, are found on 
other pillars both of the Gupta period and of the much 
earlier age of Asdka 1 

The style of the pillar and the form of the characters 
of the inscription, considered together, permit no doubt that 
the mouumeut wus erected in the Guptu period. Prinacp 
was of opinion that it should be dated in the third or fourth 
century a.d. Fergusson ascribed it to ono of the Gupta 
emperors. Bbau Raji was inclined to date it a little later. 
Rr. Fleet points out that the characters of the inscription 
closely resemblo those of the panegyric on Sumudra Guptu 
on the Allahabad Pillar. The well-marked top lines of the 
letters on the Iron Pillur, which were once supposed to 
mnrk a later date, are also found in Kumura Gupta’s Bilsad 
inscription ("Guptu Inscriptions," pp. and HO). 

The bottom line of the inscription, which covers a space 
about 2 feet 9^ inches broad, by 10^- inches high, is at 

1 Cunningham. •* Report*," rol. i, j>. 169; rot. r. p. 28. pi. t. Tho plate 
sivea a plan and tt<tion of the base of the pillar drawn to acsle. Sec alio 
r'vriruaaoo, •* Eastern and Indian Architecture, p. 308; V. Ball, *' Economic 
Geology of India,” pp. 938, 339; Carr Stephen, p. 16. 

’ Mt dawcripliun of the capital of the IMhi pillar ia bated on « good 
photograph and perwumtl knowledge. The Kraij pillar hat been drarnhrd 
hy Cnaninghani, whose plate it lithographed from s photograph Repurts,” 
rol. x. p. 81, pi. irri). A fnisimile of the Iron Pillar is in the indiiin Murrum 
nt South EentjngPm. 

1 K.jf., the RshAofl and Bhitarl pill art of Skamla Gupta’a reign, and tho 
Luariya pillar of Adoku. (Cnnmaglmni, •• Reports,” »ol. t, pis. xit and nix.) 
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it height of about 7 feet 2 incite* above the stone platform 
iu which the pillar is now fixed. The deeply-cut characters 
are in excellent preservation, and, with ono exception, the 
engraving is correct. 1 

The inscription is a posthumous eulogy in verse of 
n powerful sovereign named Candro, 5 concerning whose 
lineage no information is given, and m»y bo translated os 
follows:— 


Translation. 

“ This lofty standard of the divine Viynu was erected on Mount 
VNijupada by King Cnndrn, whose thoughts were devoted in 
fuith to Viyntt. The beauty of that king’s countenance was ns that 
of tho full moon [omdrii *];—by him, with his own nrm, solo 
worldwide dominion was acquired und long held;—and although, 
os if wearied, he ho* in bodily form quitted this earth, and 
passed to tho other-world country won by his merit, yet, like 
the ember* of a quenched firo in a great forest, the glow of his 
foe-destroying energy quits not the earth ;—by tho breeies of 
his prowess the southern ocean is still perfumed ;—by him, 
having crossed the seven mouths of the Indus, were the Viihlikas 
vanquished in battle;—and when, warring in the Vanga countries, 
he breasted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him, 
fame was inscribed on [their] arm by his swonl." 4 

1 “Gnpta Inscriptions," p. 140. 

5 llis document consists of six tins*, or Uirv« stanzas, of tbe £&rdutavHriift(a 
metre. 

» A ptm, u usual in Sanskrit Terse. 

• This translation is taxed on that of Dr. Fleet, who has been so ration* 
to secure verbal accuracy that his meaning is di(limit to grasp. In order that 
mi nwlars war not (eel doubts as to the accuracy of my Tendon, Dr. Fleet's 
is'here appcndisl. 

•• He, oa whose arms (amo was inscribed by the sword, when in battle in 
the Yah-i countries, be kneaded (and Mused) back with (Asa) brrsst tho 
rrt-mies who. uniting together, ram® against (Aim);—he, br whom, haring 
ensued in warfare the terra mouths of tbe (riecr Siodhu, tbe Valiniuu were 
conquered;—be, by tlu> breezes of whose prowess tbe southern ocean is 11 in 
still perfumed;— 

(Unit 3.) “ He, the remnant of the gnat real of whose energy, which ntterly 
destroyed (kit) enemies, like (Mr rrmtuml a/ Me jrrat flmuituf ktht) of a burned- 
mil fire in s great forest, eren Bow leases sot Urn earth : though he. the king, 
as if wrarisd, has quitted this earth, and bat gone to tbs other world, uniting 
in (koJtlf) form lo the Und ystrsdiw) won by (Me mtril s/ kii) srtioas, 
(fair? remaining on (Mm) earth by (Mr mrmny *f Am) fame;— 

(Lias 6.)_ " By him, tbe king—who attained sole supreme torereigntT in tbo 
world, acquired by hi* own arm, and (etyoyrd) for a Terr long time; (and; who, 
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The only passage of which the rendering can bo con¬ 
sidered in the least doubtful is that rendered by Dr. Fleet 
“ having in faith fixed his mind upon (the god) Yisnu,” 
and by me, “ whoso thoughts wore devoted in faith to 
Viisnu.” The word bhatina, which we translate “in faith,” 
is actually dbare mi. The earlier translators regarded this 
word as a proper name, and supposed the name of the king 
commemorated to be Dhiiva. But the construction of the 
sentence scarcely admits of this interpretation. The use 
of the two names Dhiiva and Caudra for the one person 
in such a brief record, without a word of explanation or 
amplification, would be intolerably harsh composition, and 
it is to my mind quite incredible that the writer intended 
to give the king two names. The correction from dhArena 
to b/idrina appears to be both necessary and certain. The 
error is easily explained by the fact that a very slight slip 
of the engraver’s tool was sufficient to convert the character 
used for bh into a form which may be read os dh. x 

The purport of the record is, therefore, known with 
certainty; and the difficulties of interpreting it are of 
a historical, not a philological, nature. 

The facts recorded are, that the pillar was erected in 
honour of Yisnu on Mount Visnupuda (Visnu's foot) by 
a monarch nurned Cundra, who had long enjoyed world¬ 
wide sovereignty, but was deceased at the timo when the 
inscription was engraved, nnd that this sovereign had 


haring the name of Pamirs, carried a beauty of countenance like ML krm xfjr 
of) the fall moon—haring in faith fixed hi« mind upon (fee 90 S) ViffU, this 
luitT Standard ol the dirimi Vitqu was *rt un on the hill (etJJU) Vitaupada " 

The translation of the word* •iiiliUtU i^odjlua lirti*kk*jl, “fame w»» 
written on [hit] arm by the »wonl." i* plain rnongh. but the numninr i» 
otneare. I’rin*ep, who ttwd an inaccurate text, (uppood the pillar itMlt to 
lei referred to a* •• the arm," ami that "'the lotter* cut upon it ore called the 
typical cat* inflicted upon hi* tmetnin by hi* *word, writing hi* immortal 
fame" (J.A.S.H., »ii. 6S0, quoted in Cunningham, “ Report*." i, 170). Tile poet 
prohibit did inteml to suggest that the pillar wo* the uplifted arm of Pandra. 
at well a* the ttanderd uf Vi-nu, The Allahabad Pillar i* colled " an arm of 
the earth" (“Miupta InarriplioM," p. 10). I hot* auggoeied another inter¬ 
pretation iu the text. 

1 11 1 read hia name preferably a* fikiro, the letter U haring got rf —,tl by 
th* arridmtal *lip of llm punching chisel. The letter i* diflerent from rtery 
othrr Jk in the inscription. (Cunalngbutn, ** Report*," i, 171.) Tht* objertstion 
it correct. The letter dk occurs in au other place*. 
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defeated a hostile confederacy in the Yanga countries, and 
had, after crossing the seven mouths of the Sindhu, or 
Indus, vanquished the Yalilikas. 

The probable meaning of these statements will now be 
considered. 

The lirhnt Samhita places the countries Vaiign, or Yanga, 
and Upavahga, in the south-east division; and incidentally 
mentions several times the Vahlikn country and people, 
tho name being variously spelled as Yuhlika, Vahlika, 
Bahlika. or Bahlika. Dr. Kern translates the word as 
Balkh, but, as Dr. Fleet observes, that rendering cannot 
well be npplied to tho record of Cundru’s exploits (Ltd. 
Ant., xxii, pp. 174, 192, 193). The tribo vanquished by 
him should probably be located somewhere in Baluchistan. 

"The Yanga countries” presumably mean Bengal, or 
Baiiga, including the Upavahga, or Bengal minor, of tho 
llrhat S<nit Tho province of Bahgu, according to 
Cunningham, “ was bounded by the Brahmaputra on tho 
west, the Ganges on the south, tho Megnu on tho east, 
and the Khasia hills on the north. It contained the old 
cities of Dhnkkn and Sunargaon.” (" Reports,” xv, 
145.) The expression " the Yanga countries ” may, there¬ 
fore, be fuirly interpreter! as meaning Lower Bengal 
generally. 

The identity of tho Candra who fought canqtnigns in 
Lower Bengal and across the Indus has not hitherto been 
conclusively determined. Dr. Fleet is inclined to identify 
him with Candra Gupta I, but this identification seems 
absolutely impossible. The list of Samudra Gupta’s con¬ 
quests proves that tho dominions of his predecessor, Candra 
Gupta I, were of moderate extent, and it is incredible 
that his arms ever penetrated either into Bengal or Balu¬ 
chistan. The fact that the Iron Pillar is situuted in tho 
village of Mihruull, the name of which is a corruption of 
Mihirnpuri, suggested to Dr. Fleet the alternative con¬ 
jecture that the monarch commemorated might have been 
himself a Mihira. The Mihiras (or Maitrakas) wore "a 
branch of the Ilfinns ” (Ltd. Ant., xv, p. 301J. Dr. Fleet, 
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therefore, thinks it possible that Candra may he an 
unnamed younger brother of Hihirakulu (circa a.d. 515- 
544), whose existence is mentioned by Iliuen Tsiang. 

This conjecture does not seem to fit the language of tho 
record. The White Ilun chief Mihirukulu was a very 
powerful persounge, but bis younger brother could not 
have claimed the sole supreme sovereignty of the world. 

The alphabetical characters belong to what Dr. Iloernle 
(who is probably now the greatest authority on Gupta 
palaeography) culls the Gupta variety of the North-Eastern 
alphabet. Tho Indian inscriptions in this character range 
from the time of Sumudra Gnptu (Furidpur inscription of 
Dhiirmadityn) to the year A.D. 467 in the reign of Skunda 
Gupta (Gurhwil inscription dated o.n. 148, No. 66 of Fleet). 
Dr. Iloernle points out that nearly all the inscriptions in 
the North-Eastern alphabet are crowded together in the 
home-provinces of the Gupta empire, and belong to tho 
reigns of Candra Gupta II, his son, and grandson. The 
only inscriptions in this alphabet which come from western 
localities are the Udayugiri Cavo inscriptions of Cundru 
Gupta II (No. 6 of Fleet) and this Mihraul! inscription 
of Candra. Dr. Iloernle, therefore, unhesitatingly ascribes 
the Iron Pillnr to Candra Gupta IT, and assigns it the 
approximate date of a.». 410 (hut. Ant., voL xxi, pp. 4*2—4). 
In spite of the wording of the Irou Pillar record, which 
departs widely from the ordinary formula of the Gupta 
inscriptions, I am convinced that Dr. Iloernle is right, 
and that the mysterious emperor Cundru cun be no other 
than Candra Gupta II, in whose reign the Gupta empire 
attained its climax. But the duto fixed by Dr. Iloernle 
is a little too early. 

The latest dated inscription of Candra Gupta II (Suftci, 
No. 5 of Fleet) is dated g.k. 93, and the earliest inscription 
of bis son and successor, Kuruura Gupta I. is dated o.n. 96 
(BiLiud, No. 10 of Fleet). The accession of Kumilru 
Gupta I nnd the demise of his father must, therefore, 
have taken place at some time during tho years 93 to 96 
of tho Gupta era. The possible error is very slight if 
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the death of Candm Gupta IT is dated in G.E. 95, 
equivalent roughly to a.h. 413. 

The erection of the pillar by Candm Gupta II, assuming 
his identity with Candra, may be assigned to that year, 
and the posthumous inscription commemorating Candra's 
victories, which was presumably executed by order of his 
successor soon after Candra’s decease, must be dated not 
later than a.i>. 415. 

The fuel is unquestionable that Candra Gupta II pro* 
fessed a special devotion to Visnu. One of his favourite 
titles was paramalh&jnratn, “the most devout worshipper 
of the Divine.” The term Bhagacat, or Divine, mnv Iks 
applied to any god or object of worship, but it is specially 
appropriate to Visnu, and in this inscription of Candra is 
applied to that form of the Deity. Dr. Fleet has proved 
that para m nlhiUja cat ft must bo regarded as an exclusively 
Vai*t>ava title, and equivalent to paramaraifnam} 

This title was used by Candra Guptu in two inscrip¬ 
tions, and in the legends of four types of his varied and 
extensive coinage* It continued to be used by his son 
Kumaru Gupta I, and his grandson, Skanda Gupta. 

The erection of the Iron Pillur as " the lofty standard 
of the divine Vispu ” by Candra Gupta IT, and its 
dedication by Kumaru Gupta I, both princes who pro¬ 
fessed a special devotion to the god honoured, are nuturul 
and appropriate acts. 

The use of tho name Candra alone in the Iron Pillar 
inscription instead of tho full form, Candra Guptu, is easily 
paralleled. For instance, Cundra Guptu II himself uses 
indifferently the titles .Sri Yikrama and Sri Vikramaditya; 
and many other examples might be quoted. 1 The name 
Candra standing alone actually occurs on a series of minute 


• •• Gupta Inscription-*,” p. !S. 

* N»mr]y.tbr Mathura ami traijhwi in-rriptinn* (Xo*. 4 am] 7 of “Gupta 
In*criptiwna”); the Javelin, llonrtnuu to I£ig-ht, and Ilnnrmaa to Left tvpr* 
of the (fold, and tin Vikramaditya type, of the ulcer coinage. The direr 
coin* tielnnjr to a prnnd *nh*M]uent to the rowjui-st of t>uni»tra. 

» “Gupta Inscription*," p. 9, note, where instance* ar» give!u 
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coins, those of the vase type, which are certainly approxi¬ 
mately contemporary with the Iron Pillar inscription. I 
have now no doubt thut theso coins must be assigned to 
Candra Gupta II.' 

When to all these arguments is added this, that it is 
impossible to indicate any other sovereign of the period 
to whom the language of the inscription could be npplied, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the Candra who set up the 
Iron Pillar, und whoso exploits are briefly commemorated 
in the inscription ou that monument, was beyond doubt 
Caudru Gupta II.* 

This determination is of very considerable historical 
importance. It settles within a year or two the date of 
a very remarkable and interesting monument, which has 
always attracted the wonder of travellers, and has become 
the object of more intelligent admiration since the difficulties 
attending its construction have been understood. Many of 
the older travellers supposed the pillar to be a casting made 
of brass or bronze, but the discovery thnt the material is 
pure malleable iron, which must have been forged, has 
tilled experts with ndmiration of the mechanical skill 
capable of accomplishing so great a work. “ It is not 
muny years since the production of such a pillar would 
have beeu on impossibility in the largest foundries of the 
world, and even now there are comparatively few where 
a similar mass of metal could be turned out.” * 

Another iron pillar, which may bo of the same oge, 
exists at Dliar, the ancient Dhiiru, now the chief town of 


1 V. A. Smith, “Coinnge," pp. HJ, M-4. 

s I reject absolutely the suggestion of Baba Nap'ndra Naths Vino that 
Candra of the Iron I’lllar is to be identified with the Maharaja t'andrniarmnn, 
win of Maharaja Suhlhurunnuu, who recorded a brief dedicatory inscription 
in chamfer* «l the tiopta period on the Mi-unia hill, •etent'en mile* SS\V. 
of the Kanlgani railway alation in the Bankart District of Bengal. That 
chieftain, who styinf •* lord of the l'u»tara lake," wa* probably tbn 
Candrorarman mentioned in tb« Allihahad pillar invriptiun as one o( the 
kings of Arvararta conquered br Samndm t.upta (Croc. A.S.B. few 1895, 
p. 177). He may lutTe been king o( KAmanipn, or A*-am. It is t rrr 
tm probable that tlin l“u*hnra lake in Ajmtr can he that relrntd to in thia 
inM-ripthin from Lower Bengal, a* the Baba assumes that it ia. 

* \ oh-ntine Ball, ** Economic Geology of India,” p. 338. 
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the Dhar State in Central India. 1 So fur os I know, theso 
two are the only notable iron pillars in existence. The 
worldwide belief in the special power of iron to counteract 
demonincul influence s probably recommended the use of that 
material for the Delhi and I)har pillars. 

The Mihruuli inscription is also of interest because it 
confirms the fuct of the exceptionally long reign of Cundru 
Gupta II, which had been inferred from u study of his 
extremely varied coinage. The inscription distinctly affirms 
that the emperor had enjoyed the sole sovereignty for 
“u very long time" (tuciram), and the fact thus affirmed, 
which is fully in accordance with the other evidence, may 
be accepted without hesitation. The magniloquent phrase, 
“sole supreme sovereignty of the world," must, of course, 
be interpreted with due limitations, ns meaning merely the 
suzerainty of India north of the Narbadu. Nothing yet dis¬ 
covered indicates that Cnndra Gupta II repeated his father’s 
incursions into peninsular India. The campaigns in Bengal 
and west of the Indus are knowu only from the Mihruuli 
record, and probably occurred at a late period of the 
reign, subsequent to A.D. 400. The earlier years of the 
reign were fully occupied with the permanent subjugation 
of Miilwa and Kathiawar, or Sura>tra, and the consolidation 
of the extensive territories acquired by Samudra Gupta. 

The questions whether or not the Iron Pillar occupies 
its original position, and if not, where that position must 
be sought, and when the pillar was removed, remain to 
be considered, and, if possible, answered. 

According to local tradition, Delhi was deserted from 
B.c. 57 until the year 702 of the Yikrumu era, equivalent 
to A.n. 735-6, when a city was founded by u prince of the 
Touiuru clan, variously nunu-d Anauga Pula [I] uud Bilan 

i “Gupta Inscriptions," p. 140, note 2. N« iletailcd description ot this 
pillar is known to me. Dr. Meet observes that “there is no ancient inscription 
cm it; uulrss it is completely hidden under, and destroyed by, a Persian 
inscription thst was enjfnood on it when tbs Musulnisns cotu|uervd that part 
of the country." . 

* Cruoke, “ An Introduction to the Popular Edition ana Folklore ot Northern 
India," p. 181. AlUhabad, 1U84. 
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Dc. Abul Fazl, in his summary, gives the date as 429 
of the era of Vikrama, which, if corrected to the Gupta 
era, is equivalent to a.d. 747; and on inscription on the 
Iron Pillar itself is said to state the date us 419, which, 
interpreted in the same way, is equivalent to a.d. 737. 1 
The popular belief is that this Auauga Pula I set up the 
Iron Pillar where it now stands. 1 But the popular belief 
takes no account of the inscription of Candra, the date 
of which has been ascertained to be approximately a.d. 415, 
and the pillar was certainly actually erected only a short 
time before that date. It is, therefore, more than three 
centuries older than the period assumed by tradition for 
Ananga Pala I. I confess 1 have the greatest doubts 
os to the reality of the existence of tins personage. 

The first Ananga Pala of whom we possess any real 
knowledge is the chieftain called by Cunningham Ananga 
Pala II. A contemporary inscription of his is recorded 
on the Iron Pillar itself. This brief record is engraved 
in three lines, in the Hindi lnnguage, in characters similar 
to those of the mason’s marks on the pillars of the 
colonnade of the great mosque. One of these pillars, 
No. 12, bears on one face the word Kacal in Nagnri letters, 
and on another the date 1124 (v.s.), equivalent to a.d. 
1067-8. The record on tho Iron Pillar in similar 
characters is os follows:— 

8amrat Dihnli 1109 Aug Pal bahi —"In Saihvnt 1109 
[a.d. 1052-3] Ang [Awing] Pal peopled [founded] Delhi.”* 

The date of this Ananga Pula, the so-called Second, is, 
therefore, known with certainty, and the pillars of n temple 
erected in his reign still remain. 4 A tank near the Qutb 

1 The** tradition* are di^mmed hr Cunningham, “Report*/’ I. p. 137 
■ml Caw Stephen, p. II The inaeriptinn on the Inin I’illar, which M 

will to civil the date tor Arutign MU I a* Sainvat tIB, h»« not been pubti*h«d. 
A bill Furl (Gladwin'* “Apwa Akbari." fi, 96) refer* the date to th* 
Vikrama era, but Cunningham « probahly right in interpreting th* date a* 
referable to the Gupta-Volabhi era. 

* Chiuul ii *»id to connect the legend* of th# Iran PilUr with Ananga 
FiU II, (Can Stephen, p. 17.) 

* Cunningham, •* Report*," i, 151. 

* Cunningham mwgn* him a reign of thirty year*, *.n. 1051 to 1081; but 
the exact limit* are not known. (Ibid., p. W9.) 
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mosque also bears his name, and tradition has preserved 
the names of a number of his descendants. Cunningham 
•hows that the building operations of this Ananga Piilu 
at Delhi wero almost contemporaneous with the conquest 
of Kunuuj by the Ruthdra, and that it wus probably in 
consequence of that conquest that Ananga Piilu established 
himself in Delhi. 

Not a single historical event can be connected with any 
of the names inserted by the genealogists between Ananga 
Pali I and Ananga Pain II. Cunningham, who believed 
iu the reality of the first Ananga Palu, and laboriously 
endeavoured to extract facts from the fictions of Ilindu 
burds, admits that, “ with the solitary exception of tho 
Iron Pillar,” there are no existing remains thnt can bo 
assigned with certainty to the old ITindu city of Delhi. IIo 
fancied thnt one pillar, bearing a figure either of Buddha 
or of a Juin hierarch, might possibly bo old, but, after 
a minute examination on three successive days, came to tho 
unw'illiug conclusion that there is nothing now existing 
older than the tenth or eleventh century. The natural 
inference, to my mind, is that nothing older ever existed 
on the site. Cunningham was firmly persuaded that tho 
Iron Pillar stood in its original position, and that the 
existence of such a monument implied the existence of 
an ancient city. lie also cherished the illusion that there 
must be some historical foundation for the fictions which 
Ilindu bards love to pass off as traditions handed down 
from u remote past, and could not bring himself to admit 
their absolute worthlessness. Qutb-ud-din prided himself 
on having used up for his mosque the materials of twenty* 
seven temples of tho idolaters. lie was perfectly indifferent 
whether tho temples dated from the eighth or the eleventh 
century, and, if buildings of the eighth century wero in 
existence in his time, traces of them would now be visible 
in the mosque cloisters. But everything to be seen there 
iB in the late mediaeval style, and may be referred approxi¬ 
mately to the time of Ananga Tola IL in tho middle of 
the eleventh century. 
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In short, the building of old Delhi, that is to say, 
n town in or near Itai Pithuura’s Fort, including a group 
of richly decorated temples, by Annnga Tala in the middle 
of the eleventh century, is a verified, certain fact, and the 
supposed foundation of a city on the same site by an 
Auanga Pula, in or ubout a.i>. 7d6, is an unverified myth, 
unsupported by evidence and opposed to archaeological 
facts. 

The reasonable inference from the known facts seem* 
to be that when Annnga Pain, in a.d. 1052-3, recorded on 
the Iron Pillnr his foundation of the city, ho himself set 
up the pillar, and that the homonymous ancestor, with 
whom so many foolish legends arc sometimes associated, 
is as fictitious ns the legends. Chund’s version, which 
associates the foolish legends with Anunga Pula II, is more 
reasonable, if the epithet reasonable may be applied to 
fiction. It is extremely improbable that Ananga Pula in 
the eleveuth century found the Irou Pillar standing in 
a waste, and there is absolutely no reason to suppose that 
any buildings of the fifth century, from the beginning of 
which the pillar certainly dates, ever existed on the spot. 
From these premises the conclusion necessarily follows 
that Anunga Pain brought the pillnr from somewhere else, 
and set it up to adorn his new city, and to add sanctity 
to his temple of Visnu. He acted, in fact, in the same 
way as kings have acted in all ages. Flroz Shah Tugblaq 
took immense pains to more Asnka’a monoliths from. 
Meerut and Topra to Dehli, nnd from Kausambi to Prayag, 
just as long afterwards Napoleon and other princes have 
thought no troublo too great to obtain possession of Egyptian 
obelisks for tbo decoration of their capitals. 

The manner in which the Iron Pillar is fixed into the 
pnvemeut is not, us Dr. Fleet fancied, an argument against 
the theory of tho removal, but a strong argument in its 
support. The pavement, as has been proved above, is the 
eleventh-century pavement laid down by Ananga Piilu, 
and covered over by a layer of rubbish duo to Qutb-ud-din. 
Into the surface layer of that pavement the Iron Pillar 
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is clamped by an iron grating secured with lead solder. 
The pavement certainly does not, like the pillar, date from 
the fifth century. It seems obviously to be the flooring 
of the great mediaeval group of temples destroyed by tho 
Musa!mans. These iconoclasts were eager to overthrow 
the superstructure of the idol-covered temples, but had no 
motive for interfering with the mnssivo flagged pavement 
resting on well-tried foundations of unknown depth. There 
is no reason to suppose that the pillar wus ever disturbed 
since it was set up in that pavement, and it seems to my 
mind evident that ’it was set up at the time when the 
pavement was laid down. 

These arguments are in themselves sufficient to prove 
thnt tho pillar cannot occupy its originul position. They 
are confirmed by an equally cogent argument drawn from 
the language of Candra’s inscription. That document 
expressly states that the pillar was erected on the lofty 
standurd of the divine Yisnu, on a mount or hill (gin), 
known by the name of Visgupudu. This language 
necessarily implies that the mouument was erected in a 
conspicuous, commanding position on the summit of a hill 
sufficiently isolated to bear a distinctive nume. The pillar 
now stands in a practically level courtyard, situuted in a 
depression with rising ground on each side. No violence 
to language could possibly justify the application of the 
term " hill ” to the present site of the monument, and 
when tho writer of the inscription said that the pillar 
was set up on the hill, it is impossible to doubt thut be 
stuted on obvious fact. Consequently the pillar must 
have been moved from its origiuul site on a hill to its 
present site in a hollow. 

The bill on which it was originally set up bore the 
name of Visnu’s Foot, presumably because it boasted of 
a rock bearing impressions reputed to be the footmarks 
of the god. The place where the hill known as Mount 
Visgu’s Foot oxisted must have been a well-known spot 
frequented by Vuisnava pilgrims, within the Gupta 
dominions, and not very remote from Delhi. All the 
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conditions of suoh a position are satisfied by Mathura. 
That city is less than eighty miles from the Qutb Minor, 
was within the boundary of the Gupta empire, has many 
hills and mounds in or adjoining the city precincts, is 
one of the most ancient cities of India, and has been from 
timo immemorial the site of famous temples of Yistju, 
and a centre of Yais^ava worship. Inscriptions both of 
Cnndru Gupta II, who erected the Iron Pillar, and of his 
■on, Kumura Gupta I, who inscribed it, have been found 
at Mathura. 1 For these reasons it seems to me to be 
extremely probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
erected at Mathura. Tho Kutra mound, where the magni¬ 
ficent temple of Yisnu, under tho name of Kcsava, once 
stood, may very probably prove to be Vtftfuptitlagiri, the 
Mount of Yisnu’s Footmark, mentioned in the inscription. 

To sum up, my conclusions are— 

1. The tradition that Delhi (thnt is to Bay, a city near 

the Qutb Minor) was founded or refounded by 
Anangn Piiln I in or about a.d. 736, is untrust¬ 
worthy, and not supported by evidence. It is 
probable that Annngu Pala I* is a myth. 

2. Delhi (in the senso stated above) was certainly founded, 

or refounded, by a prince named Anangn Piila in 
A.n. 1052-3, who then constructed a group of 
temples. The floor of tho platform of that group 
still exists as the floor of the Qutb mosque and 
courtyard. The Iron Pillar is clamped into that 
floor, and was set up when the floor was laid down. 

3. Tho Iron Pillar was moved from its original site by 

Anangn Pala in or about a.d. 1050. 

4. The original site of the pillur was at or near Mathura, 

on the top of n hill or mound known ns Yisnupada. 

5. The pillar is a solid mass of pure malleable iron weighing 

over six tons, not cast, but constructed by a welding 
process. 

1 Mathuri 8tnno In»rription of Candra Gupta II (No. 4, ** Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tion*) : luKriptjoa dated o.a. 1X3 (No. 3U, UptfrtfAia Mitt, li, lv8). 

J.u-A.*. 189- a 
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6. It was originally surmounted by a statue, which was 

probably removed by the Muhammuduns. 

7. It was set up by Candrn Gupta II, at the close of his 

reign, in honour of his favourite divinity Yispu. 

8. Cundra Gupta having died before the inscription could 

be prepared, the pillar was inscribed by order of his 
son and successor, Kumara Gupta I, in or about the 
year A.D. 415. 

9. The inscription establishes the historical facts that 

Candni Gupta II enjoyed a very long reign, and 
that he waged successful wars against u confederacy 
in Lower Bengal, and against the Vahlikas, west 
of the Indus. 
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Art. IT. —Samudra Gupta. (A specimen chnpter of the 
projected Ancient UUtory of Northern India from the 
Monument*.) By Vincent A. Smith, M.lt.A.S., 
Indian Civil Service. 

Prefatory Note. 

The following history of the reign of the great conqueror, 
Samudra Gupta, who was emperor of Northern India, and 
made extensive, though temporary, conquests in the south, 
about the middle of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, is offered as a specimen of the author's projected 
" Ancient History of Northern India from the Monuments.” 
Though that projected history may never lie completed, 
I venture to think that fragments of it may not be 
altogether valueless, and that they may suffice to prove 
thnt even now the materials exist for the construction 
of an authentic and fairly readable^ “ History of. Ancient 
India.” 

The general plan of the projected work requires the 
exclusion from the text, so tar as possible, of all dry 
archaeological dust, aud the banishment of such unpalatable 
matter to footnotes or separate dissertations. Candid 
criticism and helptul suggestions will be welcomed by 

Y. A. Smith, 

Gorakhpur, India. 

12/A July, 1890. 


Smnudra Gupta, circa a.d. 315-380. 

The conjecture may be permitted thnt at the time of the 
death of Can dm Gupta I his favourite son Samudra was 
Bbsent from court, and that this circumstance had enabled 
Kilcha to seize and hold the throne for a short period. 
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which probably did not exceed a year or two. The 
accession of Sumudra Gupta, “the son of the daughter 
of the Licchavis,” may be approximately dated in 
A.D. 343. The young monarch was fully convinced of the 
truth of the Oriental doctrine that a king who desires the 
world’s respect cannot rest upon his father’s laurels, hut 
is hound to extend bis borders, and attack and subdue 
neighbouring powers. To this task of “ kingdom-taking ” 1 
Saruudm Gupta devoted his long reign and great abilities. 
He was evidently a ruler of exceptional capacity, and 
skilled in the arts of peace no less than in those of war. 
Though the impartial historian cannot accept as sober fuct 
all the magniloquent phrases of the courtly poet Harisctja, 
who was commissioned by the filial piety of Samudrn 
Gupta’s successor to celebrate the victories and glories 
of the conqueror, it is manifest that the hero of the 
panegyric was a prince of extraordinary accomplishments, 
and that his career was one of almost uninterrupted success 
and military glory.* 

The laureate’s commemoration of the musical accomplish¬ 
ments of his hem is curiously confirmed by the rare and 
interesting Lyrist coins struck early in the reign of 
Sumudra Gupta, which depict the king seated on u high- 
1 Kicked couch playing the Indian lyre. 


* mnfcylri in Pitrtisn. 

• Thi* panegyric !• nurtured on the pillar now in the fnrt of 

AllaWud, no which * ropy of the edict* of Atoka i* aUo inscribed. “Th« 
inscription b non-*ctnrian' being derotw! entirely to a recital oi the glory 
roaquMt*, anil (Went of the early GimU lung Som'udnigupla. It i. not >Uej- 
but. m it dracrihra Niiimdroj.oit>tii m dreraaed, it belong* to the time ot h» *,n 
and recre-»or. Cnndragupta II, and mist hare been »ngn»T.d noon niter 
aemalon oi the Utter Ti.c. nboul a.o. 380]. It* gTuit talue lira in the 
nbuniiant inforaution which, in the conuuret* attrilmltd to Samudnuranta 

I"*-to WW «ad ib. king*, .bout the £uili; 
of the fourth eentury *Jt>. The historical portion o( the record i» i n nearlr 
perfect prnterrnUon. The inerriptiuo rmresta of thirty-three linra of which 
the first aiitrrn are in mu ami the rret in prree. ’The ta—fa'Kj 
rUtatcal Sanskrit. The mKnptioo powyww. aperial literary intrreS, 

ll “™ r ; th * *•*« composition* cUaicnJ k.r>krit to whH 

a definite date rau be aaaigord with cmfl.lenre. The imnncrrir w u 
by H arill s*. who held wrcral high oflkw at the court (Tv.ndr. (JuSTn* 
wa» engrayrd umler the «,|sTrntend,ace of <n offlcml named 

f iljbbat Thf mitrn. of tb<» Oirtnml pnrtiau H|> SranJiarJ i l 

"**“• and U^krinti. (Fleet, •• UupU iLcriptiona,” xt. j, p{ ;. ’f-n, 
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The allied art of poetry also claimed the sovereign’s 
attention, and, if wo may believe the panegyrist, the 
numerous compositions of the royal author were worthy 
of a professional poet. 1 The works of several princely 
Indian poets are extant, but unfortunately not a single 
line of Samudra Gupta’s poems has been preserved, to 
euuble the modern critic to judge how far they deserved 
the favourable verdict of the laureate. We are also told 
that the king delighted in the society of the learned, and 
employed his acute and polished intellect in the study 
and defence of the sacred Scriptures, us well as in the 
lighter arts of music and poetry.* These statements the 
historian must be content to accept as they stand, and. 
while recognizing that they are coloured with the flattery 
which kings love to receive, and courtly poets love to 
l>estow, he will udmit that the panegyric has a basis of 
fact, and that its subject was a "sovereign of no ordinary 
merit. 

Whatever may. hare been the exact degree of skill to 
which .Samudra Gupta attained in the accomplishments 
which graced his leisure, it is evident that tho serious 
occupation of his life was war and comjnest. At an early 
period of his reign he set up a claim to be the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India, and revived the ancient and 
imposing ceremony of the Sacrifice of the Horse, tho 
successful celebration of which proved the validity of the 
celebrant’s cluim to universal sovereignty. According to 
accepted tradition, the termination of the great war of the 
Muhabhdratos, and the final victory of the Pandavas, had 
been signalized by the celebration of this solemn rite, nnd 
no Indian monarch could have a higher ambition than to 
renew in his own person the legendary glories of the heroes 

* line 5. " Thr fame pratared by moth poetry.” 

Litw 16. •• And won poetry, which !n * Tent to *ks miad of porta; 
all there an hi*.'' 

liar 27. “ Who hi« title of kin* of p.«ta by vmriow p**tK t! 

comp>Mtiooa that were fit to ba tha ituana of aubtLitcBro of Iron**! 
people."" 

* Linea 6, 16, 27, 30. 
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of the national epic. The ceremony was after this manner: 
—" A horse of a particular colour wus consecrated by the 
performance of certain ceremonies, and was then turned 
loose to wander for a year. The king, or his representative, 
followed the horse with an urmy, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of 
the horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the sub¬ 
mission of all the countries over which it passed, he 
returned in triumph, with the vanquished Rajas in his 
train; but if ho foiled, he was disgraced, uud his pre¬ 
tensions ridiculed. After the successful return a great 
festival was held, at which the horse was sacrificed, either 
really or figuratively.” 1 

The fact that Samudra Gupta successfully renewed this 
ancient rite, which had long fallen into desuetude, is 
abundantly proved both by the inscriptions 1 and the coins; 
and is probably commemorated by the statue of a horse 
now in the Lucknow Museum, and inscribed as being “the 
pious gift of Suraudra Gupta.” Possibly the sacrifice took 
place in the north of Oudli, where that statue was found.* 
Tho commemorative coins, though of the same weight os 
the pieces issuer! for ordinary currency, are evidently medals 
struck on the occasion of the great festival which celebrated 
the conclusion of the sacrifice, and were probably then 
distributed to the officiating Brahmans. Samudra Gupta 
is recorded to have given away vast numbers of cows 
and great sums in gold, and it may reasonably be assumed 
that the Horse Sacrifice occasioned an exceptional display 
of his habitual generosity. The medals exhibit on the 


‘A CUsricsl Dictionary of Ilindu Mythology,” etc., a.r. Amrn- 


* Demon, 

Kadha. 

* The iwtoration of the practice of the horse sacrifice i» referral to in 

ttam u*rm>t , " , B, pt. the Bil«r pillar (So. 10); the Whir pillar (So. fj 
sod tin Bhilnri pdlarJSo. 13 ). Tb* paamge in line S of tho Imt-mmtioaed 
rnronl run* tliu»: * W hn wit* the gircr of many million* of lawfallr aniuiral 

cow? and gold; «rbo vu the rertorer of the *•».»idka ucrifirc. Which had 

long in at» ruiiro " (” Gnjiti Ii»cription*." p. 44,. 

* V. A. Smith, “ Ohorsatiuna,'' p. 97 aul Imntunicrc The imam. ... 

iTuidVind slpid* ^ “ f Khajri ^ rh - in lU Khfr/duuirt, on tbTSmtier 
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obverse nn unattended horse, and on the reverse a standing 
female figure carrying a fly-whisk. The legends are 
appropriate, and recite the monarch's title as king of kings, 
and his claims to have-conquered the earth, and to have 
usserted his power to celebrate the sacrifice, leu or twelve 
of these curious pieces arc kuowu to exist. 1 The Lyrist 
medals, already noticed, are closely related in numismatic 
details to the horse-sacrifice medals, and were very probably 
struck on the same notable occasion. 3 The beautitul and 
exceedingly rare medal-like pieces which exhibit the 
victorious king in the act of slaying u tiger, belong to 
the same early period of his reign, but were probably 
struck before tho celebration of the imperial sacrifice, lor 
on them the king’s title is given simply as Raja. 1 Though 
his futher had not hesitated to call himself “ king of kings, 
it would scorn that Samudra Gupta was too proud to use 
that title uutil he hud wou tho right to it by force of arms, 
and asserted his right in the face of the world by the 
ceremony which could only ho performed by the successful 
claimant to universal dominion. The Horse Sacrifice of 
Samudra Gupta may bo approximately dated in a.d. d-iO. 
iS’o doubt it was celebrated long before bis more distant 
conquests were achieved. The claims to '‘universal do¬ 
minion” and to “conquest of the whole earth must, of 
course, be understood with reasonable limitations. 

\Ve may safely assume that the capital of Samudra 
Gupta, at least in his early years, was I’iitaliputra, and 
that from that city his conquests were pushed westward. 4 


* The*! coins hare Wo rrrr fully described by the author is Coinsfic, 
p. 60 ; " OhaervatioW,” p. »f. The SbVOTS irgi.Dd include* «b«Ut]o Kiri- 
dk\rija, and a buiuit of the con<(U»t of tin- «uth. The rewfic h'S™*' *» 
arrow*/** Mrlinart, M with the power of Iba hor»e-*acnfir«. The *‘yle 
«>( tbtae iiiidatt, which cunnccU them with the nmlal-Uke Tiger and Lynrt 
trpee, indicate* an uarljr period in the reign. 

' ‘ V. A. Smith. •• Coinage.” p. 67: " UbunraUou.. p. 100. 

* V. A. Smith, "Comas*, P- M; “Obaarratiom. p. 96, Furthir 

OWrrations," p. 6 (168). Only thnw of thcac piivc are known. _ 

* The (act that I’italiputra wa* the (iopw capiul wa* ."SF*™ ' J. 
Cunningham in 1880 (“ Krp-.rU," tol xi. p. IM), and wa. dtatlnyth nuartad 
tea n an carlirr hr MrWiltou Oldham fIlut. and .staU.ti.al Mrm'ur of 
the (a had pur lMrtrirt." part i. p. 18 ). Thr drtajlad proot. of *t» ^ 

Ant given by tho author in ilia tmaj wo the "Gold Coma of th pariaJ 
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The forger who three or four centuries later prepared 
a grant purporting to have, been issued by Samudra Gupta 
in the ninth year of his reign from the "victorious camp 
at Ayodhya, full of great ships, and elephants, and 
horses,’’ was doubtless quite right in assuming that 
Ajodhyi wus a very likely pluce in which to find the 
ever-moving court of the conquering monarch. 1 As his 
conquests extended, Putaliputra would have luin too far 
east to be convenient as a basis of operations. The great 
pnnegyrical poem, which is the principul authority for the 
reign of Samudra Gupta, wus almost certainly engraved 
and published at Kuusdmbi on the Jumna, twentv-seven 
miles west of Alluhnbud, and it is probable that in tho 
latter part of the reign this ancient royal city was ordinarily 
the capital of Samudra Gupta. The capital of an Oriental 
despotism is the seat of the court lor the time being. It is 
not the practice of Eastern monarchs to erect permanent 
headquarter offices for the departments of the administra¬ 
tion, and so to establish a fixed capital, os distinct from 
the abiding - place of the sovereign. The permanent 
buildings on which an Eastern king is prr-j>ared to lavish 
countless treasures are ordinarily gorgeous palaces for his 
personal residence, vast tombs os memorials of individuals 
of the royal family, or temples which enable the court 
to conduct its worship with ndequate magnificence, and 
prove to posterity the devotion and spiritual merit of tho 
monurch. No degree of magnificence in 6ucb buildings 
saves tho copitul city from desolation once it has ceased 
to be tho ordinary residence of tho despot. Such was the 
fate of Patoliputro. It was difficult to rule Malwa and 


Gupta DyUMt? " (J.A.8.B., to], Iiii, part i, 18W, pp. 149-183). j) r pi-_. 

*" h r W do ; ht on ,h,! (-Gojrtn iWriptioo. " p iritd 

to revert to the earlier and rminntua »inr that kunaui th., i;„ J, ' ■? , 

£-~.X UU '" t ” i bJ 01 BuUtr ““ (>n ^ n ** «»ff-vXbhi 

1 Th* (nptwl grant purporting to bar* bom U.y,J br Samudre GnnU Irnm 

Umr been attached to a genuine grant S.mX Uupu ^Tb!£ *" 

nomuo to hope that olbrr eooUmrwr»rr tWinn.-nt. him r 

toond ("Gupta Inacripttoia" .\ 0 . 6 0 , pp. -it-;, pi. ** 
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Guzernt from the ancient seat of the kings of Magadba, 
and when Samudra Gupta and his successors were obliged 
to pitch their victorious camps in cities nearer to the 
Betting sun. all its monuments of kings of the olden time 
could not save PaUiliputra from neglect, and rupid desola¬ 
tion and ruin. 1 

The exact chronological order of Samudra Gupta’s 
extensive conquests cannot now be determined. The boasts 
on his coins that “ His Majesty is victorious, having 
vanquished the cities of his enemies in a hundred great 
battles ”; that “ His invincible Majesty hns conquered and 
subdued the earth ”; and that “ the king of kings is 
armed with tho axo of Death,” seem to have but slightly, 
if at all, exaggerated the fucts. 1 

Samudra Gupta's predecessor, Condra Gupta I, had 
already, as has been seen, claimed tho rank of suzerain, 
and had probably established his power over all the 
regions of Mugadha or Bihiir, both north and south 
of the Ganges, a considerable part of Oudh, and tho 
enstern districts of the territory now known ns the 
North - Western Provinces. In other words, his rule 
may bo considered to have extended from Curopa 
(Bhngalpur) on tho east, along the valley of the Ganges, 
to Prayaga (Allahabad) on the west. A definition of tho 
extent of the dominions of an Oriental monarch must not be 
understood in exactly the same sense in which the definition 
of the territory of a modern European ruler is understood. 
The Oriental king rnrelv attempts to administer in detail 
tho more distant provinces of his dominions. His practice 
is to muke occasional inroads on his neighbour's territories, 
and if successful to exact from their rulers homage and 
tribute. So long as such homage and tribute are paid tho 
conqueror reckons his neighbour’s territories as his own, 

1 The rubrtitation of Kmaintri for Patalip.itra a* the capital of the GapU 
empire will be more fuliT ctiwumwi in the next chapter. _ . . 

‘ Ilia first of the lerrnde quoted ■ found on the Jnrelln type roam, uw 
■wood ua the coin* of the Archer type, and the third on the B»ttle-4M eoin*. 
which nrtanlly exhibit the kinjc a* the incarnation of I tenth, carrying the taur 
ox*. (South, ••Coinage," j.p. C9-78 ! "Obaerratiom," pp. 101-8.) 
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and is ordinarily content to leave detailed administration in 
the hands of the local kings and chiefs. Occasionally, as in 
the exceptional case of Astikn, conquest wus more thorough 
and permunent, and tho suzerain could venture to administer 
even the most distant of his provinces through viceroys 
appointed by himself. The empire of Astika was, during 
the lifetime of that great sovereign and his father, so fur 
consolidated that even the remote provinces of Taxilu in 
the Punjab, and Ujjuin in Miilwa, could be controlled by 
viceroys deputed from Patuliputra ; and the emperor's edicts, 
prepared in the imperial chancery, commanded obedience 
from the Himalaya to Mysore, and from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to those of the Bay of Bengal. 1 But such 
consolidatiou is rare in Indian history. 

The Enin (Airikiqa) inscription of Sumudra Gupta 
(circa a.i>. 360) is, unfortunately, mutilated and undated. 
What remains of the record is sufficient to prove that at 
some period of his reign Enin, which is now included in 
the Sugar district of the Central Provinces, formed part 
of the dominions of Samudra Gupta. The phrase which 
describes Airikina as “ the city- of his own enjoyment" 
probably implies that the king had personally visited 
the locality. 5 

Tho only other contemporary record of Sumudra Gupta, 
besides the coin legends, is a worn inscription on a seal, 
which is of no historical importance. 



Taxila ilun'ii* ttir reign of hi* frit tor, 
<1, Atoka'* >»>ti Kumala n-rided at Taxila 
(Cunningham, “Report*." tol. ii, pn. 112, UJ, lio, quoting lltirnouf, •• Intro¬ 
duction 1l'Hutoiir da Itaddhitni* ladira." pp. 301 and 40; Ilium Tiiane, hi 
Beal’* “ Record* n( Western Coonlri.*," i, pp. 139-143). The Yaraaa iUja, 
Tu^iapa, A* oka's gormiur iu Surajpa, or Gujarat (BtidrndAmaa’s 

Junii/arh inscription. JhJ. Am!., rii. p. S*>2). 

’ FUrt, ** Gupta Inn riiitiuns," No. 2, p. 18, til. ii*. Eran iu on* ol the 
n»l ancient ritio* of India, and tome of thr rain* found thorn aptnar to be 
older than the time of Aaoka. The huildingi there mrni all to dale frum tho 
Gtipfa pnriod (Cunningham, •• Report*.” roli vn, p. 88; xoL x. p. Tfl \ 
The coin* arc dovrilml by the same author Report*,'' rot. xir, p. 149 ; •< tvSai 
Of Ancknl India," p. 99, nl xjj. The coin, of which th* legend it read from 
rilfht to left, ii roinmcnlid on by Bidder in hi* paper “(In the Origin of the 
Indian Br.bma Alphabet,'' pp. 3, 41 (SiUuugs ii. Kaia-Akud. dor W. in 
icn. Band cuui, 189uj. 
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The history of his reign mainly rests on the information 
supplied by the great panegyrical poem by ITari^ena, 
inscribed on the Kuusiimbi (Allahabad) pillar ufter the 
death of Samudra Gupta, by order of his son and successor, 
Cundrn Gupta II, in or about a.d. 380, as described 
above. 1 

The poem classifies Samudra Gupta’s conquests under 
six heads. It affirms (1) that he “ violently exterminated ” 
nine named kings of Aryavarta, besides many other un¬ 
named kings of the some region; (2) thut ho compelled 
all the kings of the Forest Countries to become bis 
servants; (3) that be captured uud then liberated twelve 
named kings and other unnamed kings of tho South; 
(4) that he exacted homage and tribute from five Frontier 
kingdoms, and (0) from nine namod, besides other unnamed, 
Frontier tribes; and, lastly, (6) that ho received acts 
of respectful service and complimentary presents from five 
distunt foreign nations, and also from the inhabitants of 
Ceylon and other islands. 

Although it is at present impossible to identify all tho 
countries, kings, and peoples enumerated by the poet, 
enough can bo identified to enublc the historian to foim 
a fairly accurate notion of the extent of the dominions 
and alliunccs of tho greatest of tho Gupta emperors. 

Aryavarta means India north of the Narbada river, as 
distinguished from the South (Itakhan, Deccan), or India 
beyond that river, and corresponds to tho modern uord 
Hindustan. 1 In this vast region Samudra Gupta is recorded 
to have “ violently exterminated nine kings " ho are 
specified bv name, lioaides others not named. 1 lie nine, 
arranged in alphabetical order, uro as follows: (1) Achyulu, 
(2) Buluvarmun, (3) Candravurman, (4) Ganapati Nugu, 
(ft) Matila, («) Niigudatta, (7) Nagascna, (8; Nandi, and 
(9) Rudradeva. 


' The detailed rewoninfr on which the idmtiftration of the “d 

kin(t» runqnrml br Sum mini Gupta U ba.*«d will he found in the 
diitrtation entitled " The Couqur-U of Samudrn GupU, not trt (ini' 

1 See Fleet', note in "OupU In-ripU-.n.." p. 13. Th» mow 
» aUo written XnmwiU, «ad, in Iiw preeb. form. >t.rbo=M»- 
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There is some reason to suppose that Achynta was the 
king of Ahichatru, the modern Ritmnagar, in the Bareli 
district of the North-Western Provinces. Ganapati Naga 
was certainly the sovereign of PadmnvutI, the modern 
Nurwar, situated on the Sindh river between Gwalior and 
Jliausl. The remaining names in the list have uot yet 
been identified. 1 

The " kings of the forest countries,” who became the 
conipieror’s servants, must mean the chiefs of the wild 
country on the banks of the Narbada in the hills and 
jungles of the Yindhyau ranges. A later inscription refers 
to the existence of eighteen forest kingdoms in this region, 
which corresponds to the territories known in modern times 
as Southern Bundelkband, Biwa, and portions of the Central 
Provinces and Central Indian Agency. 

The court poet's assertion that his muster won glory by 
“capturing and then liberating” the kings of the South 
implies that the southern conquests of Samudru Gupta w F ere 
not of a permanent nature. Probably he encountered and 
defeated u confederacy of the twelve princes of the far 
south, whose names and kingdoms are enumerated. 3 


1 Caodrarannau nuir br, nral probable ought to he, iUmtifinl with the 
Muh.rijt CudmmaMa, ton of Mshirijo Siddbavorman, tunt «f the 
lake, wb» recorded a brief dedicator* inecrinti.-o cm the Rumniii 
bill. In the BinkuiS district, tevenleen mile* SS<V, (ran the Kintirani railway 
.Ution (IW A.R B. for IM>5. p. 177). The IVUrw l.kr referred «,. m/r 
be the well-known •acred lake of that nnme near Ajrntr, but tlih it not probable. 

1 The enumeration, arranged alphabetically, it at followt:— 


KnydvM. 

1. Arunnikta 

2. Diiearaditra 

A. RrandapaUa 

4 . Kinrbl 
o. KSraja 

5. Kosoia 

7. Kuttura 

8. KtuthaUpura 

9 . MiUUaUra 

10. PaLakka (PaUkka) 

11. Pubtapnra 

12. Vcfigi 


JTinp. 

NQarija. 

Knrfra. 

Damons. 

Vi?ougiipn. 

Mantaraja. 

Maht-mira. 

Srimidatta. 

Dhanaihjaym. 

Vyighrarays. 

rgrarfm. 

Maliendragiri. 

llattiraniun. 
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Five of the twelve kingdoms in the poet's list can be 
identified with certainty. 

Kiuichi comprised the country in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and the name is familiar to modern geographers 
in the corrupt form Conjeverum. 

Keruju was the ancient name of the Malabar coast 
between the Western Ghuts and the sea, the fertile strip 
of country where the Muluyuluni (Malculum) language is 
spoken, and which is now divided between the British 
districts of South Kanura and Mulubar, and the native 
states of Cochin, Travaucore, and the IlibT of Cnnnunore. 
It extended to Cape Comorin (Kumarin) at the extremity 
of the peninsula. 

The kingdom of Kosala, which must not be confounded 
with the territories of the samo name in Northern India, 
comprised the upper valley of the Mahan ad i river and 
much of tbo surrounding billy country. It corresponded 
with the eastern and central districts of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Orissa. The capital was Sirpur 
(Sripura), in tho modern district of Raipur. 

Kotfura may be identified with the Polluchi subdivision 
of tho Coimbatore district of the Mudras Presidency. 
Tho beryl mines of Padiyur, which were famous in the 
Roman world ut tho beginning of the Christian era, were 
probably included within the limits of this kingdom. 

Pishtapura and Vehgf are now respectively represented 
by the Pittiipunun town and chieftainship in the Godavari 
district, and by Vegi, or Pedda Yogi, in the same district. 
The ancient kingdom of Ycngi consisted of a strip oi 
country extending along the shore of the Bay of Bengal 
between the Krishna (Kistna) und Godavari rivers. 

The rulers of five ** frontier countries " — Davukn, 
Kamariipa, Kartripuru, Nepala, and Samatata—are recorded 
to have paid homage and tribute to the emperor, fho 
positions of Dnvaka and Knrtppuru are not known. 
Samatata was the ancient name of Lower Bengal, the 
region in which Calcutta and Jessorc are now tho chief 
cities. Nepalu retain* its name unchanged, and still 
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jealously gunrds its internal independence. Karunrfipa 
was tbe ancient name of Assam. The mention of Lower 
Bengal, Nepal, and Assam as frontier kingdoms, outside 
the limits of the empire, proves that the direct rule of 
Snmudra Gupta did not extend to the mouths of the Ganges, 
or include the Himalayan ranges. 

The distinction drawn between the frontier kingdoms 
and the frontier tribes enumerated in the some verse is 
interesting. The poet evidently means that the tribes 
named were, like the kingdoms, located on the frontiers 
of the empire; and his distinction between tribal territories 
und kingdoms proves that in the fourth century of the 
Christian era a largo part of India wns occupied bv tribes 
which, though far removed from a savage condition, were 
not organized as kingdoms. This inference, suggested bv 
the language of the poet, is confirmed in the caso of three 
of the tribes named by distinct epigrnphic and numismatic 
evidence thut they were organized under special tribal 
constitutions, and not as monarchies. 

Nine tribes are enumerated in the poet’s list.’ The 
AbhTras appear to meun tho inhabitants of the ancient 
Hindu province of Ahlrwura, the region in which the 
town of Jhiiusi occupies a central position. The Mudrakus 
dwelt iu that portion of tho Punjab now known as the 
Bichna Doab, between tho Chenab and Rirl rivers. Some 
authorities extend their territory westward to the Jhelura 
und eastward to the Bias river. Their tribal capital was 
the famous city of Sangaln or Sakalo. Tho Miilnvas were 
the people of the country now known as Miilwa. Besuagur, 
near Bhilso, was the capital of Eastern, ond Ujjniu was the 
capitul of Western Miilwa. 

Tho Yaudheyns were a warlike and powerful people, who 
occupied the truct still known as Johiya-bar ulong both 
banks of the Sutlaj on the border of the Bahawalpur state. 
The limits of their territories may be roughly indicated as 
probably comprising the cities of Agra, Delhi, Sahiiranpur, 
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Ludiana, Lahore, Bahiiwalpur, Bikanir, and Jaypur. Thoir 
power appears to have lasted for several centuries, from 
probably b.c. 100 to a.d. -400. 

The positions of the other tribes mentioned are not 
known with certainty. 

Notwithstanding oar inability to understand in all its 
details the contemporary record, the information available 
is amply sufficient to warrant the definition with approxi¬ 
mate accuracy of the limits of Samudra Gupta’s Iudian 
empire. On the north that empire extended to the buse 
of the mountuins of NepaL The eustera limit must have 
been either the Ko»I (Kusi) river, or the Brahmaputra, 
more probably the former. 1 The southern frontier must 
have run a short distance south of the Ganges, nearly 
parallel to that river, excluding the wilder parts of the 
hilly country of Ohutin Nugpur, thence along tho 
Kaitiiiir Hills to Jabalpur, and thence ulong the Nurbada 
to the Betwn river, the boundary of the Milava country. 
The western boundary was approximately marked by tho 
Jiimnii and Betwn rivers, und by a line connecting the 
cities of Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Arubalu, and Ludiaua. 

To express the same result iu other words, the empire 
included the whole of the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
and Bihar, Northern and Central Bengal, part of Rtwii, 
the northern districts of the Central Provinces, and tho 
south-eastern comer of the Panjab between the Jumna and 
the Satluj. 

The emperor received tributo from, or exercised influcnco 
in some form over, ull tho kingdoms und tribes whioh 
touched this extensive frontier. Ilia political intercourse 
and alliances extended over a atill wider circle, and brought 
him into relation with distant foreign powers. We are 
told that, in addition to the inhabitants of Ceylon and 
other islands, tho nations, or dynasties, named Daivapulra, 


1 Fit ■ disrimion of the rut rhsnffes dnrirjf hirtorirsl tmm m the <*■“**• 
of the Bruj-al riTers Mr. ShMiagford’e ratable pq* “ On Cl»ar» » “• 
Coniw of the Kusi Birt-r” in J.A.S.H., rot. Uii, |<». » (18SNJJ, p- 
Pmc.A.S.B. for Fob. 1SB5. 
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Shithi, ShShunushuhi, Sukit, nnd Murunda acknowledged 
the power of the conqueror by offering him presents of fair 
maidens and " guru da tokens,” 1 and by tendering other 
acts of homage. The allusion to Ceylon and the other 
islands is probably mere rhetoric; but reduced to its 
narrowest nnd most prosaic dimensions, the poet’s stutcment 
may be taken to mean that Sumudra Gupta enjoyed friendly 
relations with the other powers named, aud exchanged 
complimentary presents with them, after the ordinary 
manner of Oriental princes. 

The list of foreigu powers enumerated is differently 
interpreted by the authorities. 

In my opinion the Shakiiuusbabi of Iluri^oi.ia were the 
Kushiin princes who then governed the provinces of Baikh 
and Kunduz on the Oxus, north of the Hindu Kush. 
These princes issued coins imitating the early Sussatiinn 
mintage, and were probably tributaries of the Sussanian 
monarchy. The Kushiin chief who sent an embassy to 
Samudra Gupta was probably Grumbutes, king of the 
Cliionitie, who aided Shilhpur (Sapor) II in his war with 
Rome, and wns present at the siege of Amida in a.d. 358. 1 

The princes who assumed the Sanskrit title Daivnputra 
certainly ruled territories on the confines of India proper, 
and may safely be interpreted to mean the Kushiin kings 
of Gandhora, whoso kingdom included the western Panjab 
and the Kabul valley, nnd of which the capital was 
Peshawar. 

Tbo title Shiibi was used by so many dynasties for many 
centuries that it is inqtossible to decide with certainty 
who the Shahi king was with whom Samudra Gupta 
corresponded. I nm disposed to regard him as one of tho 
Kushiin chiefs who occupied territory in tho direction 
of Kandahar. 


• Dr. Hoot mppow* tho Urni rantmtlim t. to refer to tha Oapta cold 
coin*, or Awn. ot which *.m* Ivpt, nbibil, among other tWc~ a .tan.Urd 
Mrm«»tad ty ttu’ Ul.nl.io. bird, font*, which appcari to hare been the 
Oprcial cognizance of the Gupta family. 

» Cunningham pi™ tho date » AM US. Gibbon, while admitting that the 
chntDult-gv oflm wme UiiSrulUi!% prvlun i.ii. 3&0. ® 
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The Sakns who sent ambassadors to Sutnudra Gupta 
may with tolerable certainty be identified with the Saku 
Satrap* of Sumatra, or Kathiawar, ou the extreme west 
of India. The reign of the Satrap Kudrasena (a.d. 318-370) 
wus almost exactly conterminous with that of Satnudru 
Gupta. Tho conquest and annexation of Surustrn by the 
son and successor of Sontudra Gupta will be narrated in 
the next chapter. 

There is some reason to suppose that the Murundn tribe 
was settled on the southern frontier of the empire. 
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Art. TIT .—A Greek Embauy to Baghdad in 917 am 
Translated from the Arabic MS. of Al-Khatib, in the 
British Museum Library. By Gov lb Stranok. 

I?f the early years of the tenth century a.d. the Emperor 
Leo VI, sumamed the Philosopher, gave much scandal to 
the ecclesiastics of Constantinople by his fourth marriage 
with the beautiful Zoo; a fourth being naturally a degree 
worse than a third marriage, and this the Eastern Church 
had lately “censured as a state of legal fornication,” for 
reasons which Gibbon discusses in chapter xlviii of the 
“ Decline and FalL” Ilowever, " the Emperor required 
a female companion, and the Empire a legitimate heir,” and 
so, since he had found himself again a childless widower, 
Leo the Philosopher promptly celebrated his fourth nuptials, 
the patriarch Nicholas notwithstanding, who, having refused 
his blessing, was exiled. The fruit of this marriage was 
Constantine, sumamed Porphyrogenitus, that is, Bora-in* 
the-Purple, from the porphyry chamber in the palace at 
Constantinople, where he had first seen the light; and in 
the year 911 a.d., when of the age of six, Constantine \ II 
succeeded his father on the throne. 

During the next forty-eight years the government was 
carried on in his name, others ruling, and in the first 
part of the reign it was the Empress Zoe who, with her 
favourites, struggled aguinst the clergy, and misgoverned 
the Empire. In those days, war with the Coliphate was 
chronic on the eastern border; Greek and Saracen in turn 
attacked, raided, and carried off captives to bo held for 
ransom; but of lute the fortune of war had rather favoured 
the Greek side. The Caliph contemporary with Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus bore the name of Muktadir; he had come 
to the’ throne in 908 a.d., at the ago of thirteen, through 
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a pulace intrigue, and during his reign of twenty-five years 
lived entirely under the tutelage either of his Wuzir, or 
of Munis, the Commander of the Armies. In the year 917, 
corresponding in the Moslem reckoning to 305 a. it., tho 
Caliph found himself hemmed in by domestic rebellion, 
and though the expeditions of his generals over the border 
hud latterly been somewhat more successful, ho was in no 
way disinclined to come to terms with his adversary. The 
Empress Zoe, on her side, was for the moment equally 
desirous of peace, for she wished to withdraw many of the 
Greek troops from the eustorn frontier, in order the better 
to encounter the Bulgarian hordes then threatening the 
empire in the opposito quarter. To obtain peace, there¬ 
fore, Zoe despatched two ambassadors, nominally from 
tho emperor, to Baghdad. According to the Byzantiue 
chronicler Cedrenus, the two envoys were named John 
Bhadiuos, the Patrician, and Michael Toxaras; they were 
commissioned to visit the Caliph, conclude an armistice 
with him, and arrange for the ransom of captives. 

The reception given to the Greek envoys ut Baghdad, is 
as far ns I am awure, nowhere described in the Byzantine 
Chronicles. Tho Moslem annalists, however, make much 
of this embassy from the Greeks, and though they 
frankly name the great sum which tho Caliph paid for tho 
ransom of their captive countrymen—it is nowhere even 
hinted by them that the Greeks found any Christian 
captives for whom to pay ruusom—tho Arab chroniclers 
enlarge on the fact that it was the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople who first bogged for peuce, and they then 
proceed to describe the imposing ceremony with which the 
ambassadors were received by the Caliph. Already, and 
.even bofore tho close of tho third century after the Ilijra, as 
is well known, the Culiphnte was fast losing all political 
power; the outlying provinces were becoming permanently 
independent, and before tho next century had run half 
its course Baghdad itself would be mastered, and the 
Caliph overshadowed by a succession of tyrannical Cuptnins- 
of-the-Guard, followed and dispossessed by conquering 
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General* out of the East, become sovereigns by tho grace 
of the sword. At the beginning of this century, however, 
Muklodir could still pretend to be the Commander of the 
Fuitbful in Islam, and as such also pretended to treat the 
“ King of Rum," tho Chief of Christian monarch®, as 
a suppliant for peace. 

The Greek envovs arrived in Baghdiid in Muharrani 
305, corresponding with July 917, and the following 
description of the manner in which they were received is 
translated from the Arabic text, incorporated by Al-Khatib 
in his “History of Baghdad." 1 This work was composed 
(451 a.h.) nearly a century and a half after tho events 
described, but Al-Khatib states that tho text is derived 
from a certain Hiliil, who had collected together the various 
accounts set down by those, “ worthy of credit, who had 
witnessed tho event. He thus describes tho scene, which 
affords us a curious picture of the Palace of the Caliphs 
at Rnghddd 

“Now in the days of Muktudir, ambassador* 1 from the 
Byzantine Emperor’arrived; so the servants spread mag¬ 
nificent carpets in tho Palace, ornamenting the same with 
sumptuous furniture; and the Chamberlains with their 
Deputies were stationed according to their degrees, and the 
Courtiers stood at tho gates and the porticoes, and along 
the passages and corridors, also in the courts and hulls. 
The troops in splendid apparel, mounted on their chargers, 
with saddles of gold or of silver, formed a double line, 
while in front of these were held their led-hon*. 
similarly caparisoned, whom all might see. ie 111,1,1 11 




Of the litre* 
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present, under arras of various kinds, were very great, and 
they extended from above the gate (at the upper end of 
Eastern Baghdad) called the Bub-ush-Sbnmmiisivyn, down 
to ueHr the Pulnco of the Caliph. After the troops, and 
leading to the very presence of the Caliph, came the Pages 
of the Privy Chamber, also the Eunuchs of the inner 
and the outer Palace in gorgeous raiment, with their 
swords and ornamented girdles. 

“ >ow the markets of Eastern Baghdad, with the roads, 
and the house-tops, and the streets, were all full of the 
people who had come sight-seeing, and every shop and 
high balcony had been let for a pric«? of ranny dirhams. 
On the Tigris there were skiffs and wherries, burques, 
barges, and other boats, all magnificently ornamented, duly 
arranged and disposed. So the Ambassadors, with those 
who accompanied them, wore brought on horseback to tho 
Palace (of the Caliph), which, entering, they passed direct 
into the palace of Nusr-al-Kushuwi, the Chamberlain. Here 
they saw many porticoes and a sight so marvellous to behold 
that they imagined the Caliph himself must be present, 
whereby fear and awe entered into them; but they were 
told that here was only the Chamberlain. Next from this 
placo the Ambassadors were carried on to tho palace where 
lived the Wazlr, to wit the Assembly of Ibn-ul-Furat, 1 and 
hero the Ambassadors were witnesses of even more splendour 
than they hud seen in tho palace of Nosr, the Chamberlain, 
so thnt they doubted not that this indeed was tho Caliph j 
but it was told them that this was only his Wazir. Then* 
they conducted the Ambassadors and seated them in a hall, 
with the Tigns on tho one hand and gardens on the other; 
and the hull was hung with curtains, and carpeted all about 
and cushions had been placed for them, whilo all around 
stood tho Eunuchs hearing maces and swords. But after 
the Ambassadors hud been taken through this palace also 
they were called for to the presence of Muktadir the Caliph] 


■ Tb* position of one of his pnkrw u 
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whom they found seated with his sons on either side of 
him, and here the Ambassadors saw a sight that struck 
them with fear. Then afterwards they were dismissed, 
and so returned to the palace that had been prepared 
for them. 

“Now the following is another account, given by the Warir 
Abu-l-Kiisim ‘Ali-ibn-al-Hosan—surnamed Ibn*al*Maslama, 


who had heard it from the Caliph Kilim, he having heard 
tho narration of the Caliph Kadir, who related that his 
grandmother, Umm Abu Itdiiik, the wife of tho Caliph 
Muktadir, spoke thus in reference to these events. hen 
tho Ambassadors of* tho Emperor of tho Greeks arrived at 
Takrlt (on the Tigris, about a hundred miles above 
Baghdad), tho Commander of the haithful, Muktadir, 
ordered that they should be detuined there during two 
months. Then at length they were brought to Baghdad, 
and lodged in the palace called the Dar fca‘id, where they 
tarried two months more, before being allowed to come to 
the presence of tho Caliph. Now when Muktadir had 
completed tho adornment of his palace and the arrangement 
of the furniture therein, the soldiers were ranged in doublo 
line from the Dar Sa’id aforesaid to the Palace of the Caliph 
—the number of the troops being 160,000 horsemen and 
footmen—and tho Ambassadors passed down between them 
until they came to the Palace. Here they entered a vaulted 
passage underground, nud, after passing through it, at 
length stood in the presence of Muktadir, to whom they 
delivered tho embassy of their master. 

“Then it was commanded that the Ambassadors should 
be taken round tho Palace. Now there were no soldier, 
here, but only the Eunuchs and the Chamberlains and 
the black Pages. The number of the Eunuchs was seven 
thousand in all, four thousand of them white and three 
thousand black; the number of the Chamberlains was also 
seven thousand, and the number of tho black Pages, other 
than the Eunuchs, was four thousand; the flat roofs of 
all the Palace being occupied by them, as also of o 
Banqueting-halLs. Further, the store-chambers had been 
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opened, and the treasures therein had been set out even 
as is customary for a bride’s array; the jewels of the 
Caliph being arranged in trays, 1 on steps, and covered with 
cloths of black brocade. When the Ambassadors entered 
the Palace of tho Tree ( D&r-aah-Shtyam , which will be 
described more fully below), and gazed upon the Tree, their 
astonishment was great. For (in brief) this was a tree 
of silver, weighing 500,000 Dirhams (or about 50,000 
ounces), having on its boughs mechanical birds, all singing, 
equally fashioned in silver. Now tho wonder of the Am¬ 
bassadors was greater at seeing these than at any of the 
other sights that they saw. 

“ In an account, which has como down written by tho 
hand of Abu Mohammad, grandson of Muktadir, it is stated 
that the number of the hangings in the Puluces of tho 
Caliph was thirty-eight thousand. These were curtains of 
gold—of brocade embroidered with gold—all magnificently 
figured with representations of drinking-vessels, and with 
elephants and horses, camels, lions, and birds. There were 
also long curtains, both plain und figured, of tho sort made 
at Basinuii (in Khuzistan), in Armenia, at M'asit (on tho 
lower Tigris), and Bahnsna (near the Greek frontier); also 
embroideries of Dablk (on the Egyptian sea-coast) to tho 
number of thirty-eight thousand; while of the curtains 
that were of gold brocade, os before described, these were 
numbered at twelve thousand and five hundred. Tho 
number of the carpets and mats of the kinds made at 
Juhram and Darabjird (in Fiirs) and at Ad-Puwruk (in 
Khuzistan) was twenty-two thousand pieces; these were 
laid in tho corridors and courts, being spread under tho 
feet of the nobles, and the Greek Envoys walked over such 
carpets all the wav from tho limit of the new (Public Gate 
called the) Bab-al-*Ama, right to the presence of tho Culipli 
Muktadir;—but this number did not include tho fine rugs 
in the chambers and hulls of assembly, of the manufacture 


• The word in the original ii •• tala hit.” which 1 
I tr mutate it u equivalent to “ talab " in the plural. 
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of Taharistan and Dabik, spread over the other carpet-*, and 
these were not to be trodden with the feet. 

“The Envoy# of the Greek Emperor, being brought in 
by the Half of the Great (Public Gate called the) 
liab-al-'Ama, were taken first to the palace known os the 
Klmu-al-Khayl (the Cavalry House). This was a palace 
that was for* the most part built with porticoes of marble 
columns. On the right side of this house stood five 
hundred mares caparisoned each with a saddle of gold or 
silver, while on the left side stood five hundred mares with 
brocude saddle-cloths and long head-covers; also 
mare was held in hand by a groom magnificently dressed. 
From this palace the Ambassadors passed through corridors 
ond halls, opening ono into the other, until they entere t it 
Park of the Wild Beasts. This was a palace with various 
kinds of wild animals therein, who entered the same from 
the Turk, herding together and coming up close to the 
visitors, sniffing them, and eating from their hands. .Next 
the Envoys went out to the palace where stood four 
elephants 'caparisoned in peacock-silk brocade; and on the 
back of each were eight men of Sind, and javel.n-men 
with fire, and the sight of these caused much terror to 
the Greek*. Then they came to a palace «*ere there 
were one hundred lions, fifty to the right hand and fifty 
to the loft, every Uon being held in by the band of .U 
keeper, and aboJt its bead and neck were iron chains. 

“ Then the Envoys passed to what was called the New 
Kiosk (Al-Jawsak-al-Muhdith), which is a palace in the 
midst of gardens.' In the centre thereof is a tank^modo 
tin ( rJTK aW). round which flows a stream m a conduit 
also of tin, that is more lustrous than polished silver 1 is 
tank is thirty ells in the length by twenty across, and round 
it are set foilr magnificent pavilions with gilt seats ador.u 

. , . • j e Tinfoil and the pavilions are covered 
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trees, from root to spathe, is enclosed in curved teak-wood, 
encircled with gilt copper rings. And nil these palms 
bear full-grown dates, which in almost all seasons are 
ever ripe, and do not decay. Bound the sides of the 
garden also are melons of the sort called Dastabuya, and 
also other species. The Ambassadors passed out of this 
palace, and next came to the Palace of the Tree (Dar- 
nsh-Shajara), where (as has already been said) is a tree, 
and this is standing in the midst of a great circular tnnk 
filled with clear water. The tree has eighteen branches, 
every branch having numerous twigs, on which sit all sorts 
of gold and silver birds, both large and small. Most 
of the branches of this tree aro of silver, "but some 
are of gold, and they spread into the air carrying leaves 
of divers colours. Tire leaves of the tree move ns the wind 
blows, while the birds pipe and sing. On the one side 
of this palace, to the right of the tank, are the figures of 
fifteen horsemen, mounted upon their mares, and both men 
and steeds aro clothed and caparisoned in brocade. In 
their hands tho horsemen carry long-polcd javelins, nnd 
those on the right are all pointed in one direction (it 
being as though each were attacking his adversary), 1 for on 
tho left-hand, side is a like row of horsemen. Next the 
Greek Envoys entered the Palace of Paradise (Kasr-nl- 
Firdus). Here there were carpets nnd furniture in such 
qunntity ns cannot be detailed or enumerated, and rouud 
the halls of tho Firdus were hung ton thousand gilded 
breastplates. From hence the Ambassadors went forth 
traversing a corridor that was three hundred ells in tho 
length, on either side of which were hung some ton 
thousand other pieces of arms, to wit, bucklers, helmets, 
casques, cuirasses, coats of mail, with ornamented quivers 
and bows. Here, too, were stationed near upon two 
thousand EunnchB, black and white, in double line, to 
right and left. 

“Then at length, after the Ambassadors had thus been 
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taken round twenty and three various palaces, they were 
brought forth to the Court of the Ninety. Ilero were the 
Tugc* of the Privy Chamber, full-armed, sumptuously 
dressed, each of admirable stature. In their hands they carried 
swords, small battle-axes, and maces. The Am ossa rs 
next passed down the lines formed by the black slaves, 
the deputy chamberlains, the soldiers, the footmen, and the 
sons of the Kinds, until they again came to the Presence 
Hall. Now there were a great number of the Seldom 
Eunuchs in all these palaces, who (during the visit) were 
occupied in offering to all present water, cooled with snow 
to drink; also sherbets and beer (fukka* ; and some of 
these Sclavouians went round with the Ambassador*to 
whom, as they walked, or sat to take rest in some 
different phicJ,, water was thus offered and they drunk- 
«Now one named Abu ‘Omar of Tarsus eurnarn^ 
S5hib-a.s-Sul.iin, and Captain of the Syrian FronUer.^t 
with the Ambassadors everywhere, and be was UMrib 
»bWh r with and ^ 

cume again to the presence o P • upon 

they foEd in tb. I>.Uoe of tbo 

the* Tigris bank. Hr ~ ^ 

'"”’T-d erod ,b”t>,Mk’.rf ombroWcmd in gold 

To .bo right of tb. to-XZZtSrJJZ 

like tbo Snboj (whirl. ^ fw>om tbo 

left of the smne were ^ g j ze thot - u 8 j 10€n eclipsed 

largest of which was of s gtood fivc 0 f his sons, 

tb. daylight. “ £ ‘ lh „ kit Than tb. Am- 

three to the right and hal{ed before Muktadir. 

bnssadors, with their » P ' m (wi)h the ir arms 
„n,i stood in *"J*fi*£* "addressed words to 
crossed), wlnle one o tho Chamberlain, who 

Munis the Eunuch, an ‘ • ‘But that 

were the interpreter, of the Cal.pb, saying. 

1 See lbs Serapioo, J-B A.8. 1995. P- 2#1, 
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I know for a surety that your Lord desires not that 
(os is our custom) I should kiss the carpet, I should 
verily huve bowed and kissed it. But behold, I am 
now doing what your envoys have never been required 
bv us to do, for verily this standing in the posture 
of humility (with the arms crossed) is also enjoined by 
our custom.’ Then for an hour the two Ambassadors 
stood thus (before the Caliph), for they were twain, an 
older and a youuger man, the younger being the chief 
Ambassador, while the elder was the interpreter; but tho 
King of tho Greeks had charged the business of the 
Embassy on the elder also, in the event of death befalling 
tho younger Ambassador. 

“Afterwards the Caliph Muktadir, with his own hand, 
delivered to the Ambussodors his reply to tho King of 
tho Greeks, which was copious ' and complete. Tho 
Amlin ssadors, on receiving this, kissed it in honour, ufter 
which the two Envoys went out by the Private Gate (Bab-al- 
Khiissa) to the Tigris, und together with their companions 
embarked in various particular bouts of tho Caliph, and went 
up-stream to where they had their lodging, namely, to the 
palace known ns the Dar Su‘id. Here there were brought 
to them fifty purses of money, and in ench purse there were 
6,0U0 Dirhnms (in all about £10,000)’, whilo on Ahu ‘Omar 
(the aforementioned Captain of the Frontier) was bestowed 
the Kobe of Honour of the Sultan. Then the Ambussadors, 
being mounted on horseback, rode on their way: and these 
things took place in the year 305 a.h.” Thus ouds the 
account in Al-Khatib. 

With the fucts recorded in tho foregoing pages tho 
chronicles of Ibn-nl-Athir (VIII, 79) and of Abu-l-Famj 
(Beyrout edition, p. 270) closely agree. The Embassy is 
there reported to have reached Baghdad in the mouth of 
Muhnrrnm of the year above mentioned, which corresponds 
to July, 917. As already stated, the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople requested, that, after un armistice hnd been 
agreed to, the Moslems should send and ransom such of 
their captive brethren os were in Christian hands. This 
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was to he done without delay, and M Hu is, the Eunuch 
who commanded the armies of the Caliph, was entrusted 
with a sum of 120,000 Dinars, or gold pieces, equivalent to 
about half that figure in pounds sterling. Accompanying 
the two Envoys, Munis proceeded to the frontier wit i 
a body of troops duly provided with rations and munitions. 
These* troops, it would appear, were needed for niak.ng some 
further arrangements with the various governors of each 
frontier town in regard to the ransoni-.n other words, 
Munis forced these governors to supply additional fund* 
The paragraph in the chronicle ends with the s.gn.hcant 
phnJT“ but as to the ransoming, this was left to the hands 
of Munis,” and he alone doubtless could have told how the 

sums were spent. 
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Art. IV.— Notice of an Inxription at Turbat-i-Jdm, <« 
Khortlmn, about half-tcay bciicetn Methcd and Hera . 
By Ney Elia#. 


^ j-VV o' ^ ^ " 
<iel___ J'ri H= 


0 Thou »l.o«o mercy accepts ihe »p°Wr ° r *"• 

The mind of everyone is errpo«d .o Thy maje-ry. 

The rhreahold of Thy gore » U» «" h ° f P " I ' 1 “' 

Thv bounty with o glance supports everyone. 

A wanderer in the desert of destitution, 
Muhammad HmnSyun. 

14th Shawul, »51 a.h. (December 29, 1544). 

j • Mo ihe shrine inclosure at Jam, so 
I wa# not allowed inside A. of Haniyfa. 

sent my Mirra to look *" r 1 ilirxa brought 

which .he Sheikh .old me - 

Uck . copy of the i-«i.T«SL, or Cher 

“ folb.. ; -“ The «W »«np ^ on „„ 

painted, with black ink w hich is fixed with 

ohlong dub o -J" f , w miliDg (portly bud. of pUi» 
mortar on to tho top o ^ ^ cnclofting the grave 
and glared bricks and pa ^ ^ The Mab in 

of Sheikh Jam. Whmh ;)# 5^,, in ,,„g,h and 

question w about , s t {he ; n8C ri p tion running 

almut .3 girah (8 inches) fr smooth 

lengthwise. The surface bearing 
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and polished. In some places the paint—or ink—has been 
removed, and it shows that the surface of the slnb was 
first punctured with some pointed instrument, nnd after¬ 
wards the paint laid on. An old Kbwaja told me that 
formerly this slab was fixed in the Diwan (arch) facing 
the Sheikh’s tomb, but that afterwards it was removed from 
there and placed on top of the railing where it now stands. 
The Kbwaja ulso said that be used to see the word Hindi 
written after ‘Muhammud Ilumuyfin,’ but that now it 
has been obliterated. Sheikh Abdur Rahman, one of the 
descendants of Shoikh-i-Jam, says that the inscription is 
believed to be in Hutniivun’s own handwriting.” 

The statement about tho word Hindi is doubtful. If 
ever there, probably it was not written by Huronyun. 
Otherwise, why is that word alone effaced? And why so 
lute as the present generation ? 

The inscription uttached is translated by Khan Bahadur 
Mnula Buksh, Attache at this Agency. 

[This inscription belongs to the period when Humayfin 
had fled before Sber Shah, and was a wanderer and an 
exile in Persia. It is interesting that he should have 
offered up his prayer at the shrine of Ahmad-i-Jam, for that 
saint was the ancestor of Hum Ida Begum, the mother of 
AkW. Ho was also, according to Abul Fszl, the ancestor 
of Humiyun’s mother, Muham. In Baillic Fraser’s ‘•Journey 
into Khorasnn ” (London, 1825), Appendix B, p. 39, there is 
un account of the shrine, and a curious explanation of the 
saint’s title of Zhinda FfL Hutnayun’s prayer seems to 
have l*ecn heard, for next year he conquered Kabul and 
Kandahar.—II. Bevkhidgk.] 
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Akt. V .—The Origin of (he Phenician anil Tndian Alphabet*. 

By Robert Needham Cist. 

Ix the Calcutta Hcrinr of 1877, I published an Essav on 
the Pheniciuu Alphabet, which was reprinted in Series T 
of mv “ Linguistic and Oriental Essays,” 1880. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, I published an 
Essay on the Origin of the Indiun Alphabet, which was 
reprinted in Series II of my 11 Linguistic und Oriental 
Essays,” 1887. As further light has been thrown upon 
the subject in the yeurs, which have elapsed since 1877 
and 1S84, I return to this difficult, but interesting, subject, 
treutiug each branch of it separately. 


Part I. The Phkmciax Alphabet. 

This is admitted to bo the elder sister, if not the Mother, 
of all the Alphabetic systems in the world. I followed my 
lamented friend, Francois Leuoramnt, of Paris, in accepting 
the theory of Do Rouge, of Paris, that this Alphubet was 
derived from the Hieratic form of the Egyptian Ideograms. 
The theory seemed plausible I ut least, it wus something to 
take the place of nothing: some old Scholars shook their 
heads, und doubted. 

In the thirty-first volume of the German Oriental Society, 
p. 102, Professor Deccke, of tho Strasburg University, 
asserted a derivation of the Phenicinn Alphubet from tho 
Assyrian Cuneiform Syllubary. It was quite possible from 
tho chronological and geographical point of view, but I have 
never secu the theory worked out on l'alaeontographical 
evidence; hut I understand, that this is part of the theory 
of an illustrious German Palatograph is t (Hominel), who is 
about to publish on the subject I await his statement with 

J.B-A.S. 189*. 
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profound respect, ns T have ever an open mind to receive 
new suggestions on this many-sided subject. 

The origin of the Phenician Alphabet has been invested 
of late years with a new interest, owing to tho united 
result of the speculations of the Higher Critics of tho Old 
Testament, and the Egvptiun and Mesopotamian Excavations. 
This is not the place for Theological discussions, and my 
argument is purely scientific. The question is: 

(1) Did Moses commit the Law (say tho Ten Command¬ 
ments) to writing P 

(2) If so, what form of Written Character did he use? 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that no Phenician 
Manuscript exists earlier than the ninth conturv A.n.: 
that the squnre Character of tho Hebrew only came into 
existence in the contury preceding Anno Domini: thut the 
early Phenician Alphabetic Character is represented hv 
Inscriptions on Stone, of which tho Moabite Stone, called 
Mesa or Dibon, is the oldest, in the ninth century n.c. • 
but it is a safe induction, thut the use of this Character 
is at least a century older, ns tho form of the letters, nnd 
the execution, indicate a considerable period of experience 
and familiar use. 

The date of the Exodus used according to Archbishop 
Esher to be HO I b.c. ; but our Vice-President, Profe^r 
Nnyce, announces to us, at p. 242 of his “ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments,” that the date of the death of 
Ramoses II, tho Pharaoh of the Oppression, is fixed 
by Dr. Mahler on Astronomical grounds at 1281 «c • 
consequently the Exodus, in tho time of his successor’ 
Menephthah, must have been still later, and it must have 
been well into the twelfth century b.c., when the Hebrews 
reached Palestine. Only three centuries intervene betwixt 
the Moabite Stone and the latest possible period, at which 
Jloses could have committed his Law to writing, not only 
on stone, as u the case of tho two Tables, but on papyrus 

skins or other material, as regards the rest of the writing 
attributed to him. ® 
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Dr. Mahler, however, seems to have changed his mini], 
for in a German pamphlet published at Vienna, 1896, 
which I have procured, he shows, that the Exodus took 
place lie. 1335, in the thirteenth year of Rameses II. 
It is not necessary to assert, that Moses wrote with his 
own hand: all writing in the East is conducted through 
the agenev of scribes, us it is in the offices of every servant 
of the Government of British India to this day, and clearly 
was the practice of Paul the Apostle, as at the close of one 
Epistle he draws attention to the fact, that he had written 
one passage with his own hand. Another large door is 
here opened: it is possible, that in grave mutters word- 
by-word dictation may have been made use of, as to a 
Private Secretary, or to a typewriter; but all, who know 
the practico of India, can testify, that the presiding officer 
gives his orders in the roughest ungrammatical way, aud 
the scribe renders this on paper in smooth, grammut ieul, 
aud official, form, in whatever Language, or form of script, 
is required for the recipient.- 

But what form of Written Character did Moses use ? It 
ha* always been up to this timo presumed, that he used 
a form of the so-called Phenieian Alphabet; at least, no 
allusion is made in the Old Testament to a chonge of 
script; therefore, if we get over the difficulty, that Moses 
did write, it must be presumed, until disproved, that he 
used tlio Phenieian Alphabet. 

It doe* not necessarily follow, that he could speak that 
form of the Semitic Fumily of Languages, which we call 
Hebrew, ns he had dwelt the first forty years of his life as 
nn Egyptian, “ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." 
When he migrated to tho Keuitcs in Midiau, he was mis¬ 
taken for an Egyptian (Exod., II, 19), and lived forty 
years among this’ Semitic tribe, speaking their Luuguage. 
At the age of eighty, for the first time, he lived with 
his own tribe, the Ilebrcws: what Language they «J>okc, 
is uncertain ; unquestionably eleven of tho sons of Jacob, 
who spoke Aramaic, and had four Aramaic-speaking wives, 
had married women of Canaau, and the Hebrew Language 

24618 
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is called the Language of Canoou, and died out of the 
mouths of men during the Exile, being replaced by the 
Aromuic. The deep water of the Captivity was tho grave 
of the old Language of the Hebrews and the womb of 
the new. However, it is a matter of indifference whut 
Language Moses used, and what form of the Hebrew 
Language was spoken during the Desert-wanderings by 
the Hebrews. They must have spoken in Goshen some 
Language intelligible to their Egyptiau neighbours, os the 
Hebrew women borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of silver 
and gold, and raiment, which implies some verbal means 
of communication. 

Now there is no manner of doubt, that during the century 
preceding the arrival of the Hebrews at the frontier of 
Palestine, the inhabitants of that Region, to whatever race 
they belonged, were not illiterate barbarians, like the tribes 
of South Africa in the nineteenth century, but had among 
than both scribes, who could wield the pen, engravers, who 
could engrave Inscriptions on stelae or pillars, and Libraries, 
in which these literary documents were collected. Moreover, 
there were two forms of script, representing the two great 
foreign Powers of tho Nile and tho Euphrates, who from 
century to century, down to the timo of the Persian 
TMonarchy, which conquered both Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
contended for the possession of Syria. Ono of these forms 
of script were the Egyptian Hieroglyphic and nierutic 
Ideograms, with Monuments of which Egypt teems; and tho 
other the Assyrian Cuneiform Syllabaries, the presence of 
which in Egypt bus been revealed to us in these last days 
by the excavations of Tel el Amnrna on the Nile. If it 
Ik boldly asserted, as u hypothesis, that Moses, by help 
of his scribes, made use of one or other of these forms of 
script, and thnt gradually, as timo went on, they were 
transliterated into the Phcnician Alphabet, a palncographist 
could accept this os a working hypothesis, on the analogy 
of the Nagnri Veda, which we have under our eyes trans¬ 
literated into the Roman Character; hut on Scriptural 
grounds this cunnot be accepted, as wo are told, that on 
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the two Table* of Stone were written the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and that theao identical tables were kept in the 
Ark in the Temple at Jerusalem until iu destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the sixth century b.c. Thu* a coutiuuity 
of the very same Inscription is asserted. 

Professor Savce remarks in the “ Higher CriticUm and 
the Monuments,” tlint it would be a miracle, if in that 
literary age Moses had not left written documents behind 
him. It is a strong expression to describe the limited 
power of writing, or capacity to read, the Egyptian and 
Cuneiform forms of script, possessed by a limited portion 
of the inhabitants of Syria, as constituting a literary age. 
I take an analogy from India: when we conquered the Panjib 
in 1846, I had placed under my charge a virgin-district, in 
which no European had settled before that date, and in my 
office, seated at my feet, sate scribes, who took down my 
spoken orders, and engrossed them on native-made paper 
in the Niguri, G.muukhi, and Arabic, Written Characters, 
and in the Persian, Hindi, and Urdu, Languages, according 
to the requirements of the office; while close by me, seated 
at a table, was a liungali Clerk writing my letters in the 
English Language on English paper. This sounds exceed¬ 
ingly “ literary,” and it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in Europe; vet the scribes, who could do this, were lew: 
each could read or write his own Written Character only: 
and of tho crowds, who stood around, and dwelt in thousands 
in the towns and villages, not one in a thousand could read 
or write anv Character at all. Under tho orders of tho 
Supreme Government of India I had to issue a Code of 
three new Laws: 


L Thou sbalt not burn thy widows. 

II. Thou shult not kill thy daughters. 

III. Thou shall not bury alive thy lepers. 

If I had written these laws on a stone tablet, and pW 
it in a chest in the chief Hindu Temple, it would bovo 
been of little use for the guidance of the unleUe 
population, who committed these offences daily. As »H 
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oral instructions were given to the loaders of the people, 
and the Police, and they were rnudo to obey them by prompt 
punishment of offenders. 

Ranjit Singh, the sovereign of Lahore, was totully 
illiterate; and yet the Professor considers, that it would 
be a miracle, if Moses, who had sojourned forty years 
among the Kenites in the direction of North Arabia" and 
forty years of his youth and manhood as the reputed son 
of the daughter of Pharaoh, in Egypt, could not with his 
own hand, or by the hands of Hebrew scribes, born and 
bred in the house of Egyptian bondage, write Laws, and 
record events, in a Written Character, of the existence of 
which at that remote period wo have no trace; and, whut 
“ 8,iI1 ,nore remarkable, Solomon, when he built the 
Temple, though he had nn Egyptian wife, who must have 
been familiar with Temples and Palaces covered with 
Inscriptions, and though he had the advantage of skill, d 
workmen, supplied by Hiram, King of Tyre, in Pheuicia 
.s not recorded to have pis cod one single Inscription of 
any kind on the walls and pillars of the Temple, nor has 
one scrap of Inscription earlier than the date of Kin* 
Hezekmh been found os yet in Palestine. This looks verv 
much as if, in that “literary ” country tw„ hundred vJ. 
after the latest date possible for the a'rrival of «h e Hebrew 
in Palestine, nothing was known, even by powerful 
of tho Phenician Alphabet. ,n ^ s * 

And as to it being a miracle, if such a man as V 
not left behind doom,,™,. „ ri , 1( . n ,* 

<■'<>» ,i». ,b, C ' T 1 

•he form of man. left no dorumcnla wrii„. I . 

behind: (1, On.,.™ Buddha Vh^ di^ ?T*"- 
(d) Socrates, who died 3W, bo ■ f.-tj r„. ,-i '■ “' U ' ’ 

appearance mark, ,h. „ rat d ^ J "“* ^n.t, .bora 

Jiono bare i.ft behind them > 
Human race; both the two last lived ° n ‘J e 

literary age and environment, and both could 
of a different form of the Phenician 41r V l , U "° 

left anything, noi.bor ara credited with ,b. ‘iZZ'Z 
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leaving anything, on papyrus, or parchment, or on stone, 
for the use of those who came after them. 

In the accouut of tho Transfiguration on Mount Tabor 
wo read, that Peter and his two companions beheld three 
great personages, and by some means not stated recognized 
the two elder ones, who hud lived and died M)0 and 1,400 
yours previously; yet all three conversed together on tho 
subject of tho Crucifixion, and their words were intelligible 
to Peter, a fisherman on the Lake of Tiberias, who spoko 
a Galilean Dialect, different from thut spoken at Jerusalem. 
What linguistic means of communication did these three 
gres^t personages make ubo ofP Whatever Lunguagc Moses 
spoke, it could scarcely have been intelligible to Elijah, 
who spoke the Hebrew, used by Amos and Micah : could 
either of the two first have understood the Aramaic spoken 
by the third? So also ns regards tho Written Character 
used by them. Wo kuow that Jesus Christ could write, 
us it is mentioned thut n« did so, and his allusion to jots 
and tittles shows, that he referred to tho square Hebrew 
Character, which wo all know. Elijah was a contemporary 
of that king of Moab, who erected tho Moabite Stone, and 
it was therefore possible, that he could write, though 
extremely improbable. At any rate, neither he, nor Elisha, 
though they were the greatest of the Hebrew Prophets 
left a scrap of writiug behiud them; and yet wo are told, 
that it would be a miracle, if Moses, who lived 600 or 400 
years earlier, hud not loft written documents behind him. 

Professor Sayce works a new mine, aud suggests, that 
the Pheuician Alphabet was not a Mother-Alphabet, created 
ns a new invention, but was only the daughter of an older 
Alphabet, traces of which are found in Arabia: this is the 
great interest, which ho has roused (“Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments," p. 39): “The explorations of Dr. 
“ Glaser in South Arabia [Munich, 1889] have lately put 
“ the question in a uew and unexpected light. He has 
" recopied a large part of the Minaean Inscriptions on the 
“ rocks and ancient Monuments of Yemen and Uadhramaut, 
“aud has added more than one thousand fresh ones; they 
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“arc in the Himvaritic Language, and in two different 
“ DmloctB * tho Minaean and Sabocan.” And he declares, 
that the Minaean Inscriptions are far older than the earliest 
known to us, that are written in Phenician Characters 
( , P ; 4 ^' In8teud - therefore, of deriving the Minaean 
Alphabet from the Phenician, it becomes necessary to 
derive the Phenician Alphabet from the Minaean. 'The 
Phenician Alphabet ceases to bo the MM„r -Alphabet and 
becomes the daughter of an older one. 

He then proceeds to show, from Philological reasons, 
that even, if this v.ew of the matter be right, the Written 

UnhTt r £ 5 Wr f “ S,iU th ° Ultimut0 • ourc ® of the 
Alphabet, but by the intermediary of Yemen, and not of 

40 nn , d that {t “ extremely improvable 
(p. *•>), that the Israelites at the timo of the Exodus were 
unacquainted with Alphabetic writing. 

These are bold assertions, which Professor Sayce makes 
on the authority of Dr. Glaser and Professor Homtnol, ho2 
Pnlnoogrephrr. of ,b„ highaot repute. f W ’ 
founds rrepect und rein,,rollon f„ r „| d frienJ 
s.™,. nod I bovo faithfully ,„d evon- word , 

... publi.hod. Still, by thi. bug . wr ',i 0 „ h ; ,. k “ „ 
breath ttwny, „nd I o, k f„ r tiac before , ^ J 

new and re.olnOon.ry departure. I ., k f„ r .. JIorc £ * * 

I nsk to seo Dr. Glaser's statements in t 1 '^ 
there. I ore e.trereely .re.n.ble t^J, ' 

idea*, and am not the least bound by old-world k 
The allusions to one of the succours of \i P J . ud,cc ®' 
Great in the Inscriptions of Asokn, are suffl ' T * h ° 

mind to fix an approximate date for those Edict!, ^ Th 
scratchings at Abu Simbal of the Greek ' • Th 

K.n f Puretnetiebu,. ,nd the Inreriptren. found TvuTutU 
in Egypt, and tn the I,l,„d of Su„t„ ri „ „„ “,re • . 
my mind, to fix a date for the earl.W * kn ^r ’ *° 
Inscription. The allusion to Almb K.W 
a sufficient chronological stamp of’ the M^bite’Xn” 

1 he Egyptian papyri, and the Assyrian day^t^ 
established certain dates, which I aiu able to 
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provisionally. But those Arabian rock-inscriptions lmvo 
only been seen by one, or at most two, Scholurs: tho 
scaffolding is hardly strong enough to carry the weight 
of the now hypothesis. 

Provisionally I must rest on the fact, that there is no 
evidence of Alphabetic writing curlier than the ninth 
century b.c. The Tables of Stone were reputed to be in 
the Ark and in the Temple, but seen by no oue, and at 
the time of the destruction of tho Temple nnd City of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar they disappeared. They were 
not carried’ bv the exiles into Captivity, nor did they 
return, os both these facts must have been recorded. 
Modem excavators at Jerusalem may bring them to light; 
and hundreds of stone and clay documents, earlier than 
anv date assigned to Moses, have been given up by tho 
Eu’rth to excavators. The form of tho Written Characters 
would be of tho highest interest: will they resemble Dr. 
Glaser's earlv Minaean Inscriptions, or the later stone of 
MosaP now extravngnnt ore tho vagaries of good, pious, 
and vet ignorant, men, is evidenced by tho statue of Moses, 
8 till on view in the Cathedral of Malta, holding in h.s 
hands tho two Tobies of Stone with the Commandments 
in tho Hebrew Language, in the square Written Character 
onlv introduced in the last century B.c., more than one 
thousand years after Moses; and in the text the Second 
Commandment is missing, und the Tenth Commandment 
divided into two, to suit the requirements of a Church, 
which inculcated the worship of images, and an age, which 
was entirely devoid of a literary conscience. 

Here I leave the subject, ready to receive any new con¬ 
tributions to Knowledge, but tho date of the old Arabian 
Inscriptions must be fixed on evidence analogous to that, 
which has provisionally fixed the dates of the earliest, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian. Phenician, and Greek, Inscrip¬ 
tions. Thirtv veers hence my scruples may be laughed at, 
and fresh excavations may produce evidence, which Scholars 
will gladly accept. Nothing is so probable as what seems 
to be impossible. Our minds must be receptive. 
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Even supposing thut Dr. Glaser does satisfy tis of tho 
existence of Arabian Inscriptions of a date earlier than 
the one now assigned to Moses, the twelfth century n.c., 
we have still to ask how Moses acquired the knowledge 
of this Alphubot during his forty years’ residence among 
the Kenites. It is possible, that a religious leader of men 
in tho nineteenth century could read aud write Chinese or 
Hebrew, but we ask for some proof of the way, in which 
he acquired that knowledge. Xo doubt the art of the 
engraver, and the skill of the penman, were not unknown 
at that period in Egypt and Assyria, and in the intervening 
country of Syria, which was for centuries the scene of 
Conflict for possession betwixt the great Kingdoms on the 
Nile and the Euphrates; bat we really must ask how it 
happened in the sudden flight by night, without bagguge- 
auitnuls, of the two million Hebrews (such a number is 
required to make up 600,000 adult lighting-men), that 
they brought implements for engraving, and materials for 
writing; and behind that, whether in the house of bondage, 
where they had languished for centuries, there was any 
knowledge of reading or writing at all among the fugitives. 
And of what profit would be tables of stone, or skins of 
writing, such us tho Synagogue-Rolls in the Museum at 
St. Petersburg, if no one, not even the Priests, could read 
them ? 

Inscriptions were indeed put up in all countries, to -ratify 
the pr.de of Monarch*, in inaccessible places like the loftv 
rock* of Bch.stuu in Persia, or to be lost sight of in carZ 
„.,d covered by lik. U» o( A „.£ 

,"7 " • “ “ ■ b “‘ •''« book* 

,dco-J .love, ... ,bc„ now life, j„ . „„ 
cnvi.ouu.orit. If no one could thot n, w „ u|J 

useless. The power of reading and writi„™ a ' 
m u cong.ni.nl gift „f Cod Mnn. like .pe.kitr “'’ t 

.b.“7coi u :^;:r: b 'T“.. 

~ - Humnn tongn^ tZ 
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Tradition was the natural vehicle of ideas, tribal laws, and 
legends of an unlettered people. Such songs that of 
Mc*es after the crossing of the Red Sen. and of Deborah 
after the defeat of Sisera, may well have been handed down 
from mouth to mouth in the very words, while legendary 
tales, such as that of Balaam and Bulak. Ruth and 1W, 
Jephthah and Ids daughter, may have come down m sub¬ 
stance, each narrator refashioning tho old story until the 
introduction of Alphabetic writing gave it a permanent 
place in Literature. Wo know, and all readily admit, that 
such was the case with Hindu Literature, exceeding in bulk 
the few record, of the Hebrew Nation of an older date 
than the date of Amos, which for the present must be pro¬ 
visionally accepted as the earliest date on scientific grounds 
We shall see further on. that a much Inter date is uecepied 
for the earliest date of the Literature of the Indian Natum, 
which far exceeded in number the petty tribe of the Hebrews, 
and has left behind everlasting Monuments of it, literary 
genius in every branch of Knowledge; and the same capacity 
of oral tradition seems sufficient in both cases. The question 
before us is not whether Moses propounded certain moral 
laws, and ritualistic by-laws, but iu what form oi script, 
if any, he gave them other support than the memories of 

the’Priests and tho people. . . ,. 

If Major Condor, or his fellow-workers m Palestine, coul.i 
only disinter the two Tables of Stone, which may be some¬ 
where beneath the soil on Mount Moriah, it would be a 
.. tinJ •• surpassing all the marvels of the present century: 
here would be Monumental evidence of the script used by 
Moses D must be recollected, that the Egyptian literary 
survivals of every kind entirely ignore the existence of 
their Hebrew slaves, and of their hxodus. and that there 
is „o literary independent evidence to support the Hebrew- 
narrative: it is not so as regards the narrative of the inter¬ 
course centuries later of the Hebrews with the Kingdoms 

lD WeT^ume in an offhand way, that such a thing 
must have been the case, because it ought, according to our 
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notions, to have been so. Let mo take a modern analogy. 
Oar late President of this Society, Sir Thomas Wnde, was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Chinese, their Iawguages, 
and their Ideograms: he may possibly have known some* 
thing of the Syllabic Cuneiform Character of Mesopotamia, 
ns Scholars have asserted, that there existed some intercourse 
betwixt Chinn and Mesopotamia, but there is no more con¬ 
nection betwixt the Chinese Ideograms and the Cuneiform 
Syllabary, than there was betwixt the Egyptian Ideograms 
and the Cuneiform Syllabary, though they came into juxta¬ 
position before the Exodus. But can it be assumed, that, 
because our late President understood the Chinese und 
Mesopotamiun script, he could have written books in the 
Nigari Alphabetic Character of India without any possible 
or alleged contact with the people of that country? Such 
wus the position of Moses, as far as existing scientific 
evidence goes, as regards the Phenician Alphabetic Character, 
of the existence of which Character in the Mosaic epoch 
there is no proof. Nobody would rejoice more than I should, 
if the progress of excavations should enable me to cry out 
•‘Peccari" and “ EvprjKa": in what I write now it is, 

“ JYon quod columut, ted quod pouumn*.” 


Pabt II. The Indian At. phabet. 

It is obvious, that Dr. Glaser’s theory, that a form of 
Alphabetic senpt, traces of which are found in Arabian 
Inscriptions of a very remote date, represents the Mother- 
Character, must have an important bearing on the channel 
of tbo origin of the Indian Alphabet. However, until that 
theory is expounded by competent Scholars, and receives 
acceptance, I must place it aside, with all due respect to 
the Scholar, or Scholars, who suggest it. r 

I find notices in the Geographical Journal, 1896 p 9 
of traces of the Phenician Character in .Sumatra- in 
the Journal of (he Royal Atialk Society, 1895 ( p 61 q o£ 
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a connection between the Alphabetic writing in Japan and 
the Indian Alphabet; and in the Journal of the Royal 
Auntie Society, 1*31, of a Sinico-Iudian origin of Indo- 
Pali writings: but I pass them by at present; I fed 
compelled to accept, for sake of argument at least, and 
provisionally, a Semitic, and therefore \S estern, ongw of 
the old Indian Alphabets. In the Jonraat of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in 1884, I wrote a paper on this subject; 
and Uofrath* IIabler, at page 2 of his Indian Studies, 
No III on the Indian “Brahma" Alphabet, describes it 
us “ an exhaustive review of earlier opinions on that 
subject.” It is unnecessary to go over that ground uguin. 

I restrict myself to noticing what advance ka- taken place 
since that date. Professor Weber had in 18o2 refused 
to admit the idea of an indigenous Alphabet m India, and 
this seems to be now accepted by competent Scholars. 
Diircrences of opinion on other details have arisen. 

Monsieur Emile Senart, of Paris, contributed to the 
Journal of the SociiU Asiatic of Pans, m 8«J, an 
important paper on this subject; and at page 895 of our 
own Journal for 1895 we have a paper from Don Murt.no 
de Zilva Wickremosinghe on the subject of the Semitic 
Origin of the Old Indian Alphabet,*’ and Professor Khys 
Davids is quoted as to the possibility of the people of 
India having borrowed their Alphabet from the people of 
Ceylon, who borrowed it from Semitic Traders, who, m the 
pursuit of Commerce, visited their shores. Ibis is a mere 

hypothesis, but it has to be considered. 

’ Mv essav of 1884 originally contained no opinion of my 
own' I was pressed to record an opinion, as I had combated 
Urn 'vi.iv, Of other.; «* 1 .d'Mtl,, following Una: 

I TLo Inditin Alphabet U in no renpecl on independent 
• * ,■ n the ueople of India, who, however, elaborated 
“TZvelU. St n WO. which they hnd r»civ.d 

from o( rl ,j,riming Vowel- nn.I Conwneiit- 

Soun'il. by Svmbol. of » pure AlphnbcUo Clmiucler wee 
derived from "Western A.i» beyond any roaeonnblc doubt. 
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III. Tho germs of the Ituliun Alphabet are possibly to 
be found in the Phenician Alphabet. 

IV. It cannot be ascertained with certainty upon the 
evidence before us by what channel, or through which 
branch of the Phenician Alphabet-stem, India received the 
idea or the germs. 

Professor Dowson contributed a paper just before his 
death, 1880, to the Journal of the Royal A tin lie Swirly, 
xiii, p. 102, 1881. lie considers that the peculiarities of 
tho Sutra were such, that their production and transmission 
were nlmost impossible without the uw of letters. That 
us the Vedic Teachers instructed their pupils in the Rule# 
of Sandhi, or Euphonic change, it was incredible, that the 
study could have been conducted with reference to Sounds 
only, without names for the Sound# or Symbols to represent 
them. He admits thut there is no proof of this. IIo is 
strongly of opinion, that Pinini knew about writing: ho 
lived about 400 n.c.: this leads him to the conclusion, that 
the Art of writing was practised by the Hindu five or six 
centuries bc. 


He doe# not think it incredible, that the Hindu, who were 
such masters of Language, and also invented Numeral# 
could not invent their own Alphabet. He thinks that 
neither in the North or South Asdka have we the original 
Indian Alphabet; his only proof is that, in his opinion 
such an Alphabet ought to hue* existed. 


ne admits, that writing was known in the West of Vsia 
long bvforo then; ia evidooce of „i., cnc . |„ l ndi ' bl „ 
jho fomo of .ho Art of convoying id,,, bv S vmbol. 
l,.v„ pooetrotod to Iod.o bv tb„ cb„„„ e l „f Como, ore., 
“!‘d *•,.**• -'■"Alpl.be, r^bed lMji „ , 
boogk the pmv.tou of , b , ^ ■ 

^il‘r,'ot U ' ^ ^ ““ * rettlemont 


,,.' h '“l ^ 1 '““l- ‘™'"W Wood ProfoMor Dow™, 

,h„ .. . mere hypoth.*, „ d i» ,b„, ramble, , bc 
of my lUu.tr,ou, f„,.„d Prof*,,, &, j, . """ 

m «b,ch even to, occotdiog to tboi, id „ of ^ 
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things, ought to hare taken place. Dowson has a pro¬ 
found respect for the Vedie Teachers. Upon Sayce the 
personality of the Hebrew lawgiver makes a deep im¬ 
pression. We have to deal with the evidenco of hard facta, 
and reasonable inductions from those facts. Let me illustrate 
this: it is n fact that the Moabite Stone has a date con¬ 
temporary to King Ahub of Israel, and it is a fair induction 
that the skill, with which the letters are engraved on that 
stone, implies a knowledge of Alphabetic writiug for one or 
more generations of engravers; to assert more is to venture 
into Cloudland. 

Professor Max Muller, in his “History of the Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature.” p. 497. writes thus, thirty-six years 
ago: “ There is not one singlo allusion in the Vedie Hymns 
“ to anything connected with writing. Such, indeed, is 
“ the ense, with the exception of one doubtful passage, with 
“ the Homeric Poems. Throughout the whole Brahman* 
“ period there is no mention of writing materials, whether 
“piper, bark of trees, or skins. In the Siitra period, 
" although the Art of writing began to be known, the whole 
» Literature of India was preserved by oral tradition only; 
" more than this, Kumarila’s remark, that the knowledge of 
“ the Vedu is worthless, if it has been acquired from writing, 
“ amounts to condemning its use after it is known to exist. 
•• However, tho use of the word Patila, or Chapter, for the 
“ Sutra, a word never used in the Brahmana, lets in a side* 
“ light. Ita meaning is ‘a covering,’ the surrounding skin 
“ or membrane; hence it is used for a tree, and is an 
“analogue of liber and biblo*, and means * book,’ pre- 
“ supposing the existence of tho Art of writing.’ 

Again, in 1873, in Macmillan’$ Magazine, Max Muller 
writes that “ there is no really Alphabetic written Literature 
“ much earlier than 500 n.u; *U Poetry and Legends must 
“ huvo been previously handed down orally. An Alphabet 
“ may buvo been used for Monumental purposes, but there 
“ is a great difference betwixt this and the use of it for Art, 

“ pleasure, and Literature. . 

Hofratb Biihler qualities these remarks by reminding us, 
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tlmt since the flute of the expression of these opinions by 
our learned Honorary Member, Max Muller, a great many 
new MSS., and a store of Buddhistic writings, have become 
accessible. 

In his Essay “On the Introduction of Writing into India,” 
Professor Max Muller remarks, that there were two kinds of 
evidence available for fixing the date of a script. I. An 
engraved tablet of stone or other metal, which tells its own 
tale by its environment, or by quotiug certain names or facts 
of a date fixed by other methods. II. Allusion to writing in 
the pages of esteemed authors, such as in I’dnini’s Grammar, 
the Tripitukn of Buddha, or the Pentateuch. It is obvious, 
that the date of these esteemed writings must be first 
fixed by independent evidence, before thoy can themselves 
contribute cvidcnco to the fact of the use of Alphabetic 
writing in the period of the reputed writer of the treatises. 
It is obviously working in a vicious circle to stato first, 
that the Pentateuch is of the age of Moses, without giving 
independent external evidence, and then to assert that 
Moses could read and write, because it is so stated in 
the Pentateuch; and in this particular case there are no 
engraved stelue or metal tablets, which have como down 
to us, as is the case of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Iudian 
Monuments. 

Professor Mnx Mfiller concluded, that the knowledge of 
writing was known in India about 400 n.a, but that it was 
not at that date applied to Literature. 

In the Introduction to the Vinayu Texts from the Pali, 
vol. xiii of “ Sacred Books of the East.” 1881, two verv 
competent Scholars, Professor Bhys Davids and ProfesaJr 
Oldenberg, thus express themselves (pp. xxxii to xxxvi) : 

•• There ore several passages, which confirm in an iudis- 
“ putable manner, the existence of the Art of writing at 
"the time, when the Vinayu Texts were put into their 
" present shape. 

"Writing was in vogue at that time for the publication 
" of official announcements, and the drawing up 0 f written 
" communications in private life. The Art was not confined 
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" lo clerks, but was acquired by ordinary persons, even by 
** wotnen. 

•• Hut for recording sacred Literature it bud not yet come 
•« into use. Nowhere do we find the least trace of reference 
" to Munuscripts amid the personul property, so to speak, of 
««the Huddhist Viliara, much less of ink, or pens, or leaves, 
** or writing materials. 

•« It is clear, that the Buddhist community did not think 
“of the possibility of using writing, as a means of 
“guarding against painful accidents; the Art of writing 
“hud not” been taken advantage of for the purposes of this 
“ kind of Literature, but its use was wholly confined to 
“short messages or notes or private letters, or advertiac- 
“ ments of a public character, u result, which may hate 
« been due to the wunt of any practical material, on which 
“ to engrave the letters that were, nevertheless, evidently 

“ known.” . , 

What approximate date do these Scholars assign to the 

older portions of the Yinaya ? Their argument is founded 
on the fact, that there is no ullusiou in the ’S may* to tho 
well-known Ten Points; had they existed, allusion must 
have been made to them; and absence of allusion proves 
that their date is anterior to the Council ol \ esali, where 
they were promulgated. This Council took place about 
one hundred years after the death of the Buddha, which, 
according to the Ceylon Chronicles, took place 218 years 
before the consecration of King Asdka, and will fall about 
483 bc or thereabouts. Tho date of the Council of Vesali 
may be fixed at about 350 B.c., and we thus arrive at the 
conclusion, that the Art of writing, as above described, was 

known ut a date still earlier. , D „,. , 

I quote the following extracts from ITofrath Buyers 
Essay on “ Past and Future Exploration in India ” {Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1805, Art. XX, p. 056), us 
bearing on the date of the earliest appearance of Alphabetical 

writing in India. . , _ 

“A real progress with the reconstruction of Indian 

“History can only be made if nesv authentic document. 

* & 

1697 . . 
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“ nro obtained, such as arc older than Asukn’s, as well as 
“ fUL’h as will 611 up the great gaps, which occur in tho 
“second and 6rst centuries B.a, and in the third and 
“fourth centuries a.d. And such will bo only found 
“underground, and partly only at a considerable depth. 

“The expectation of Inscriptions in the fourth und 
“ 6fth centuries h.c. is by no means unfounded. Both the 
“literary and the palneographic evidence shows, that the 
“ Art of writing was known and extensively practised in 
“ India fo* **ceral centuries fafort Atoka's time, and there 
“are even some inscribed coins, which cannot be later 

“than the fourth century.The probability, that 

“writing was used, not only for mnrking coins, but for 
“ longer Inscriptions, becomes very strong through ccrtuin 
“stories contained in the Buddhist canon.” 


Whnt strikes tho unprejudiced student is the purer air 
and the greater freedom of independent judgment, tolerated 
and encouraged in discussing the basis, ou which rests the 
structure of somebody clse’s Religious Convictions, compared 
to that which is allowed in discussing what relates to our 
own Religious Convictions. 

The pious Hindu would protest against the idea, that 
Lis ancient Sacred Books were not written on the material 
available in the age and country, where his Prophets and 
lawgivers resided, though the late D r . Burnell in his 
;; So £ 1 ‘Mi " 1 i«Uj re m„kod, Ou .. in 

" ,e "f I"**, tho cradle Of Iodic I.i,orator, 

„o ind.gcnouo tuotoriol fo, writing ori.ted ' 

ratrodoetton of ootnofoctorcd pop,.,.” Tie Vodic Fotho™ 
wore no Wily off for trritiog m.tcrial, ^ . 

mntoml for rraopt.ni, of orarfa i„ iofc „ , bc 
Io.wg.rcr ,0 the Dm* nflor ,h. High, of hii 
from ho boora of hoodogc .„ Egypt Ifof r . [h 
learne«l paper, No. Ill of his “ Indian Studies ” i« r J f , . 
•■Oo the Origin of tho I„dio„ Brahra. Alphk,,.” „ r " 
the Vernacular Language, “Brahma Lipi “ f or 
venient legend soon sprang un in » or .1 l ' le coa * 

Creator of the World, Brahma, created theAnrf Siting, 
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in order to keep the affaire of tho world in their proper 
course, or in order to remove doubts regarding legal trans¬ 
actions. Well done, Brahtna, and BrahmansThe Hebrew 
Chroniclers shirked the dilemma; the Hindu boldly fabricated 
a legend. It is very helpful to a Religions conviction to 
have such legends. Mediaeval Europe is familiar with them. 

The world has not advanced intellectually very much, for 
a thousand years later the followers of Mahomet asserted 
os a fact, that the Koran came down from Heaven in its 
actual form; and now, more than a thousand years later, 
tho Theosophist derives his knowledge from Muhatnia, old 
Indian sages, who appear suddenly to instruct him from 
some unknown residence in the Himalaya. 

Uufortunately we find, on inquiry into the history of 
mankind, that, while on tho one hand Articulate speech is 
a congenital gift to all for the purpose of differentiating 
man from animals, the Art of writing is essentially human, 
and the village child in 1900 A.X). has an Art forced by fear 
of the rod upon his fingers before be understands the object 
of it; an Art which Abraham certainly, and the com- 
poaere of the Veda, never dreamed of. The Human memory, 
through tho funnel of tho Human voice, supplied, and well 
supplied, tho absence of pen and writing materials. 

But there comes a time in the History of all nations, 
when something more is required. The savage gets as 
far as messages by token, as marks on the sand, as branches 
broken off, or Itark scraped off tho tree, in the forest; and 
thus was suggested the idea of a more specific wav to com¬ 
municate with the absent, until some bolder spirits devised 
the marvellous conception of having communication with 
future generations still to be born. Thus Literature sprang 
into existence. Tho Pandits, who con from memory repeat 
the whole of long Prose and Poetic treatises, aro but a 
survival of a period, when oral speech was the sole meaus 
of communication. 

It is to me a subject of regret, that the names of the 
ancient Languages of India should have been changed. 
When I left India, and even to the date of the International 
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Oriental Congress at Leyden in 1833, tlie new names were 
unknown. I read a pnj>er on the subject of the origin of 
the Indian Alphabet, which was discussed for a day and 
n half by the assembled Scholars of Europe. The so-called 
Kim rest hi was then known as the Arinn, Ariano-Puli, 
Buctro-Pali, Gaudhdrian, or Northern Asdka; and the 
BO-called Brahma was known as the Lath, Indian Pali, 
Indian, or Mnuriyn, or Southern Asdka. I was puzzled 
to find North Asoka called Khnrosthi, until my friend 
31. Emile Senart assured me, thut they were the same 
script. I think that it was a pity making the chunge. 
They may indeed be the native numes, but both are in 
themselves objectionable. The only derivation, that Hofrath 
Buhler can give of Kharosthi is, that it is called after the 
name of its inventor, whose name means “Ass’s lip,” which 
is degrading; while, on tho other hund, the reintroduction 
of the terra Brahma Lipi into modern publications merely 
gives a new life in the minds of extremely conservative 
Hindu, that the Written Character was the invention of 
the great Creator of the Uni verso; in fact, a theological 
bias, which it is tried to eliminate from the History of tho 
Phonician Alphabet, is unnecessarily introduced into the 
tunglwl scientific history of the Indian Alphabet. U8 in 
the Phenician. 


W ft Hua fata trpufcrU: such is also the fate of 
theories connected with Sepulchral Inscriptions. The late 
Dr. Burnell, whose name is never mentioned except with 
aifeetton and admiration, contended for the antiquity and 

f "» V.tielutto Alphabet 

“ S'"* h In<lm ' 11 “ IM ™*h Buhler s«*p. it ' 

three line, in a Note t„ png,, 23 oE hi. Eo»r '.,.,1 
identifrins it with the Pend,, Cent AlpW*, 
tl to he . eer.ee fern* a. Tamil A1 huM 4 
therefore a dcnvah.e of the Brahma Alphabet. On ,l,o 
ot er no , o n. w name has become conspicuous, tho 
Bhamproln : the Intcnplmn. found in .h„ Kistna District 
m South India, in this form of scrint 

v.eiation, of form, aud in the opinion of Hofr!th BMor 
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considerably strengthens his argument. I quote a de¬ 
scription of this importunt “find” from a local paper: 

“ I)r. Giihler has succeeded, a Bombay paper says, in 
“ deciphering tho Inscriptions on the relic-caskets, which 
“ Mr. lieu. Archaeological Surveyor .to the Madras Govern- 
“ ment, hud recentlv tho good fortune to discover in an old 
“ tope, already' searched, in the Kistna District. Mr. Lou 
“ had noticed, that tho caskets found by the explorers, 
“ who preceded him, were at the side ruther than at the 
“ centre of the mound, und a judicious further exploration 
“led to the discovery of these additional cuskots. The 
" Inscriptions on the caskets arc, according to Dr. Balder, 
“ not later than 200 n.c., and may be a little older. 
“They reveal n system of writing, which is in somo 
“ respects radically different from the writing on the rock 
“of Asdka’s Edicts at JuuAgur and elsewhere, und prove, 
“therefore, that these cannot be, as they have been 
“supposed to be, the earliest attempts of the Umdu to 
“ write. I)r. Biihler believes, that the Art of writing hud 
“ been practised in Iudiu for centuries * before the accession 
“of Chandragupta to tho throne of Putaliputra,' or, in 
“other words, before the time of Alexander tho Great. 
“There is something pathetic in tho records that thus, 
“ thauks to Mr. Rea and Dr. Biihler, are brought in these 
“latter days to light. MTe quote one, which declares 
“that ‘Kura, Kura’s father, and Kura’s mother, have 
“ joined to defray the cost of the casket and box of crystal, 
«i n or der to hold some relics of Buddha.’ The casket 
“ and tho box of crystal have kept their charge till now, 
"and Dr. Biihler thinks, that there is little reason to 
“doubt, that the dust and fragment of bone they have 



up are the dust and the boue of Buddha. 
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Pharaoh of the Exodus. Many serious difficulties are 
raised by the unlucky combination of Hieroglyphics, and 
it is to be hoped, that the real reading should bo Jezrecl, 
which seems better to explain the meaning of the words 
that follow. Similarly,.the allusion to the bones of Iluddlm 
fonnd in this Bhattiprolu relic casket is to be regretted. 
Tt would have been better, if the bodily tenement of the 
great Teacher had been drowned in the Ocean, or carried 
j\way by the winds, instead of surviving in this form, a 
tooth here, nnd a bone there, like the relics of a mediuevnl 
Romish Saint. There is not much scientific veracity in 
such localities. 

Tt is a singular fact, that the letters of tho Kharosthi 
Alphabet are written in Semitic fashion from right to left, 
while the letters of the Brahma Lipi flow from left to right. 
However, too much stress must not bo placed upon this fact, 
at, strange to say, the Ethiopic Alphabet is written from 
left to right, nnd tho Greek Alphabet passed from one to the 
oilier, some Inscriptions being written in the boustroplnidoQ 
fashion, one line to the right and the next to tho left. 


Moreover, Sir A. Cunningham’s Eran coin represents the 
Brahma Lipi flowing from right to left, a proof that both 
varieties were in use. Sir A. Cunningham found coins at 
Tix.Ia, in the Gandhara District, with Inscriptions partly 
in the Kharosthi. and partly in tho Brahma Lipi, proving 
that about .300 n.c. both forms of writing were used at 
tho same time in the same places. 

nofrath Buhler, in his «Indian Studies," No. Ill an 
Essay of ninety pages, exhausts the whole subject, and his 
work wtll ever remain a resting-place in tho great discussion, 
as he sum. up the result of the speculations of his dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors, and contemporaries Albert Weber 
to whom he dedicates his Essay, was literally the first, who 
pronounced ,» favour of a Semitic origin of the Indian 
Alphiibo , and this seem, now to be generally accepted; 
but Hofrnth Buhler writes that both passage, i„ , he 
ltterary works, and the characteristic, of the oldest Alphabet 
point to the conclusion, that the Indian, extensively uaad 
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the Art of writing at least about three centuries before the 
time of King Asoka; this would mean COO n.c. 

No doubt the Hebrews were, at any rate not earlier than 
800 B.c., freely using the Phcnician Alphabet They took 
their Sacred Books with them to Babylon, and found them¬ 
selves in a country, where the use of the Cuneiform Syllabaries 
had prevailed for'centuries. We have the great fact, that at 
a date later than the Captivity of the Hebrews Darius, the 
son of Achaemenes, inscribed his tablets on the Bebistun 
rock in Persian Cuneiform. Wo are told incidentally in 
the Book of Esther, that Xerxes, the son of Darius, issued 
letters to the Governors of his Provinces trem India to 
Ethiopia according to the writing thereof, and unto everj 
people after their Language. Now, whatever date is 
assigned to the composition of this book (an 1 “i 
reasonably lie later than 300 B.c.), it is clear that, at the 
lime of its composition, it was understood, ^“J ^mo w'r. 
not onlv different forms of Language in each 1 rovmce l it 
different forms of writing, and that India the 1 anjdb or 
«he Gandharu country, the Region;where bo th the]m on 
forms of writing were in use, was included m that Empin, 
Hofratb Buhler dwells at great length upon the Literary 
evidence as to the antiquity of the Indian script but be 
dwells also at length on the Palaeograph.c evidence. It 
appears to him, that the number of variations m the tonus 
nf the siens in the Asoka Edicts, which are assigned to 

1 third centurr «>. !»»"• «“* ,h « A >» l “ bet * 

L tin.. ■»»• l»v= brrn ancient. The ar e ume„t. 
technical and too lengthy to quote. He is satisfa^, that 
both on Literary and Pulaeographic evidence the Brahma 
Alphabet is the'oldest in India, and may have been » 
n use even in the sixth century B.c. He sees clearly 
r” IO r .. . „„ the theory, that South Arebm won 

1 , communication of tho l'honiciun Alphabet 

the O u, untenable; bn. he be. 

from the Senate. to ln d Md ltcir nmortimm, 

henid ofG^ ■ „f the Semitic Alphabet, 

rc-*• '™“ i * 
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that more light is required, and more time, in which 
sentiment I entirely agree. 

But while he rests provisionally on the tcrmii\H$ a quo of 
the Moabite Stone, and accepts 800 b.c. as the earliest dnte, 
to which Phenician writing can safely be carried hack, 
resisting the attempts of Professor Sayce to trace it back 
by the help of Glaser’s Inscriptions beyond the date of 
Moses, he himself flies a kite of the same kind, and draws 
“ cheque on the Bank of probability, and the fitness of 
circumstances. It seems to him, that some further con¬ 
siderations make it probable that the actual importation 
of the Semitic Characters into India took place at the same 
date as the Inscription on the Moabite Stone, about 800 b.c.; 
between the importation and the elaboration of the Brahma 
Alphabet there was a prolonged period, and the hand of the 
Grammarian is evident. The introduction of the Semitic 
signs was due to the merchant class, for they came most 
mto contact with foreign Nations, and they hud daily need 
of a means of recording their transactions. The Bru’hmans 
possessed their system of oral instruction for preserving 
their literary compositions and for teaching their nnnil. 
but they gradually adopted the new idea, and devdo J it! 
St.1 . there was always a prejudice against writing. „nd 

in favour of oral transmission, which in fu Ct constituted 
a monopoly. 

I am hardly consider tho argument, brought „ 

sufficient to upbod st> great , •uperetrncturo. For mrself 
I am forced to relegate this theory to tbs „„„ .irv „L, 
where I have already, with all feelings of reject l J/.i 
I'refemor Sayre-, theory with regard J 

Arabian Alphabet by More, i„ , hc f„ nr , TO „ tll “ 

or. according to. Into, rdclation,. bund „„ lhc d ^ ( 

TTr . r‘" U ““"T «• It mar bo „ b ° 

I plead for time, and more light Tho I„.» ♦ ' 

ban cal.bli.bid ihc .here of . ynn «■> 

*• .thJd°!^o may'rTn 18 " 1 

of the date of itsbirth, and of ,|„ cbnnnd. trough ThTcb 
n developed itself from the Hieratic Ideograms. 
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M. ITal^vy is rarely absent on tbe occasion of great 
Scientific controversies. In 1885, in tbe Journal A*iatique, 
series viii, tome vi, Paris, he publishtxl tho Essay, ‘ 8ur 
Porigine des 6critures Indiens.” In the same volume ho 
published a Note“Sur l'origine do l’^criture Perse. In 
1895, in the Rente Semitique, July, he published " Nouvelles 
observations sur les ^critures Indiennes.” I confine myself 
on this occasion to a notice of the last of the three documents, 
as it is the last word of the distinguished author, and this 
lust word was elicited by tho Essay “Ou tho Origin of tho 
Indian Brahma Alphabet" by liofrath Buhler. I hove 
the profoundest respect for both these Scholars, aud a sincere 
and ancient friendship with the latter. 

It must bo recollected, that in tho discussion of Indian 
subjects there are two companies: I. Those who have lived 
in India, and know the people, or, thougli they have never 
visited India, have made it their chief and serious study. 
II. Those, who take India as one Region of the Scientific 
world, and have made no profound study of its Literature. 
Hofrnth Buhler belongs to the first class, and M. Hnlevy 
to the second. It is obvious, that there are advantages, 
and disadvantages, which belong to both sides. If to the 
first class Indiu, a country of 280 millions, acquires an 
undue importance, when brought into contact with the 
whole Semitic world, the second class does not attribute 


to it sufficient importance. 

I have already stated liofrath Biihler’s argument: I 
now proceed to M. Hnlevy’s adversaria. The pith of Ins 
objections are, that the Brahma and Kbarosthi Alphabets 
have a common Aratnean source, and that the introduction 
of Alphabetic writing into India canuot be put Kick to the 
date suggested by liofrath Buhler. The combatants are 
not unworthy of the great contention, in which they occupy 
different sides. The result is of no great importance to 
History or Literature, which is tho only ^int of view, from 
which I look on the subject, and tho depth of theological 
convictions and prejudices are not disturbed to the same 
degree os they are in the question discussed m I art I ot 

this Essay. 
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Halcvy quotes nt great length his adversary’s arguments, 
and opinions. He accepts with gratitude the pile of facts, 
which he has collected and set forth in hia treatise, hut 
rejects absolutely his two conclusions, (I) that a knowledge 
of the Art of writing existed in India before the time of 
Alexander the Great; (II) that the Brahma Alphabet was 
of a date anterior to the Kharosthi. He argues at great 
length, not only on the question of evidence, bused on the 
shape of letters in Inscriptions, but also on the thorn}’ sido 
of Literary Chronology. 

The Kharosthi has been the subject of a separate passage* 
at-anns between Hofrath Buhlor and M. Halcvy. The 
former, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ix, published 
an Essay on the “ Origin of the Kharosthi Alphabet,” which 
was reprinted in the October and November Numbers of 
the Indian Antiquary of Bombuy in 1895. In the same 
year M. Ha!t?vy published in La Rerue Semitique of October, 
1S!»5, Paris, “Un dernier mot sur le Kharosthi.” Hot'ruth 
Biihler quotes the writings of those, who preceded him on 
this subject: Mr. James Prinsep’e Essay, edited by the late 
Mr. Edward Thomas; the Alphabot by Dr. W.n Tavlor; 
and “The Coins of Ancient India," by the late Sir A. 
Cunningham. The last-uumed authority lays down that: 

(1) The Kharosthi is an Indian Alphabet, not an alien. 

(2) It held only a secondary position by the aide of the 
Brahma Alphabet. 

(3) Not a single Inscription has been found in it West 
of the Hindu Kush. 

(4) The tract, to which the Kharosthi Inscriptions of the 
third century b.c. are exclusively confined, corresponds to 
the Gandh&ra country of ancient India: here this Alphabet 
must have originated. 

Mr. E. Thomas points oat the close resemblance of certain 
signs with the signs in the transitional Aramaic Alphabet- 

^•jT,l ayl ° r , 8U ^ ted - thal Achaemenion conquest 
of North-West India, about 500 b.c., led to the introduction 
of the Aramaic Alphabet into North India. 
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ITofrath Buhler DMumcj, that the Persian Satraps carried 
with them into India a staff of their own subordinates, 
who wore accustomed to tho use of the Anunean script*: 
this would explain how the inhabitant* of Indo-Persian 
Provinces were driven to utilize these Characters, though 
already possessed of u script of their own, viz., the Brahma 
And, 'further, he is of opinion, that the Kharosth, did 
exist in India during the Achaeraenmn tunes, and did not 
originate after the fall of that Empire, and that the 
Kharoethi and Brahma Alphabets were used together m 
the Punjab. This argument is worked out in great detail. 
He remarks, that it was not a literary or scientific MpMxt, 
but only of use for tho requirements of W «- 

assume* the date of the curlie*t signs to bo 500-100 h.c. 

M H-Wvy agree* that the Alphabet came into existence 

in Gandliini, .. i. .» P™«T */" "T* 4 “ 
Province, and that it was introduced by the 1 ersian 

Satrap*: the two authorities pass into opposing camps on 
the subject of the date, and M. Hulcvy places it as late ns 
the time of Alexander the Great, 330 b.c. After a long 
argument with regard to each letter in which * » im¬ 
possible to follow with advantage either of the learned 
authors, M. Hal4vy lays down as tho result of his inquiry 
the following four propositions: 

I The Kharosthi and the Brahma have for their common 
base the same Aramean Alphabet, viz., the Alexandra- 
Egyptian papyrus, to which also tho Tehlevi of the 

Arsacides is traced buck. 

II The Brahma is indebted to the Kharosthi for a senes 
of consonants, and for the system of medial vowels. 

IIL Both these Alphabet* are spontaneous creations, and 

not the result of a gradual development. 

IV Before the invasion of Alexander the Great, 330 ax., 
there’ was no form of Alphabetic Character m use, either 

in Persia or iu India. 

W. ~ th.t tho drift of the »r*nn,o„t of theFrench 
Scholar i, to reduce the imtiquily of tho Ittduut script, 
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that of the German Scholar is to expand it. My own view 

is, that the truth will gradually bo found somewhere in tho 
middle. 

M. Haldvy suggests a compound origin for the Brahma 
Alphabet as follows: 

8 Consonants are dorived from the Aramaic of 400 » c 
6 Consonants, 2 Initial Vowels, the Medial Vowels, and 
Anusw&ra, are derived from the Kburosthi 
5 Consonants and 2 Initial Vowels are derived from the 
Greek. 


The blending of these materials took place about 325 b.c. 

V U 7 el !’ th ' 9 ,Uemoruble P^gc-at-urms between 
such redoubtable antagonists has taken place. Nothin* is 

so dangerous for a theory, or a cause, as unanimous agree¬ 
ment ol all. A Judge of Appeal once remarked to the 
Counsel who pleaded that all the lower Courts were in 
favour of his client, .So much the worse for your cause, 
as it has not been fairly argued out." It seems to come 
homo o the reader, that one is a European un ,l the other 
an Indian Scholar. Each has a something which the other 
has not.- the one treats Alphabet as a Universal feature; 
the other an an Indian speciality. Wo remark the sumo 
antagonism in the case of a clergyman arguing about the 

A,ph ‘ K *'‘ <1 *• -w 
mZXVt n‘,„T” vi „ n f Z’? u *- «“• 

Rdir' 5 ' th ” f ° m * 

»»d Religious coneop.ma, wo* Rational .peeh.litie, T 
Egyptians had both, but neither of the „ rirf. 

mmu got beyond ,ba Kingdom of Ftrvnt and L ,7 j w 
where they were born In \l , - 8 ' , * “ 0t * dle ^ 

different i»„n of Written ^ 

d “‘ i- u ■“ ...b«T,;. 

period anterior to , h „ , IeW 

territorial e.p.n.t.n, but ^ ^ 
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was utterly forgotten. Neither the Egyptian script, nor 
its Religious conception, died childless. From iu script 
sprang, at some doubtful date, aud in some uncertain 
manner, the germs of the great Alphabetic system destined 
to rule the World, and to which the Ideographic system 
of Chinn is the solo antagonist in the nineteenth century. 
It appears from the admissions of the two great com¬ 
batants, that it i 9 conceded, that the people of India had 
no indigenous form of script, and at some doubttul date, 
and by some uncertain route, derived their idea, and their 
form, of script from Western Asia. The South Aruhiau 
route, which used to commend itself, is in suspense, until 
these new revelations of Inscriptions in Arabia are ex¬ 
pounded. If proved to be of a date uutecedent to Moses, 
they lielong to a period long nnterior to the dato of the 
possible advent of the Alphabet in Iudia, whether by land 
or bv sea. The utmost thut is claimed by Ilofrath Buhler 
is something luter than the date of the Moabite Stone (say 
800 p.c.); the earliest possible date udinitted by M. Ualevy 
is 325 n.c. 

About fire hundred years is the rift of time, which yawns 
lwtwixt the two great Scholars. Something to my mind 
seems to depend upon tho date, on which the Cuneiform 
script ceased to be used in Persia, and it is certainly an 
argument for a late date, that it is not enumerated in tho 
61 or 68 different Alphubets of the Buddhist and Jain. 
The absence of allusion to the Cuneiform script seems to 
render necessary' u later date, when that wonderful form of 
writing had been forgotten, and been superseded by tbo 
Aramaic Alphabet, or its congener, the Ya van ini. If 
Darius used it for his Inscriptions at Behistun, it is a 
fair hypothesis, that his subordinates would havo put up 
Inscriptions in the same script in Indio, just as at this 
day Inscriptions are put up by the British in the Roman 
Character, and on the death of the Emperor Augustus 
tablets were put up in different parts of the Roman Empire 
recording what he had done. Those which havo survived 
are in the Greek Character. 
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Another consideration occurs to me: we make so much at 
our Epoch of the importance of the discovery of Printing, 
that wo lose sight of the fact of tho importance of the 
discovery of Writing for ordinury purposes of Life. Some¬ 
how or other the ancient men in the centuries immediately 
before and after the Christian era did manage to commit 
to writing literary works, which will live for ever. In the 
centuries antecedent to the discovery of Alphabetic writing, 
say 800 n c. for the Semites, 600 n.c. for the Greeks, 400 H.c. 
for the people of India, the world was a narrow one, and 
the voice of man reached to the extent of his environment. 
Travellers came back with wonderful tales, and delivered 
them orally; legends were oral. Instruction was orul; tho 
Law was unwritten; the customs of tho neighbourhood hod 
the force of Law, und had in each case to be discovered. 
Even if some could write, could the majority of the ordinary 
citizens read ? Writing might have been useful in those 
days for Monumental Inscriptions, State-Treaties, State- 
Records, mercantile business, but not for ordinnry life. I 
have often wondered why Joseph in the pride of his power 
in a country, where Literature tlourished, did not intimate 
by letter to his Father, that he was alive. It is clear, that 
there were communications between the countries, as tho 
Hebrews heard that there was corn in Egypt. Perhnpi 
the reason was, that neither Jacob nor his sons, who were 
nomad shepherds, nor anyone in the country, could read 
what was written. Nor is there reason to believe, that the 
Hebrews acquired a knowledge either of the Egyptian 
Ideograms, or of the Fhenician Alphabet, during’ their 
sojourn in Egypt. They were cattle-breeders, brickmakers, 
and as their own countrymen in after centuries wrote, “in 
the house of bondage.” The Human nice is born with 
the congenital power of speaking; the Census record, the 
number of those who cannot speak. The power of writing 

“ a n ° nmn ‘ 1C( l UlMtlon »>uch labour. Without proof 
shown, we can no more accept the statement, that tho 

“ h ** ‘>7 of.the Exodus, or the native, of 
India at the time of the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
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could write and read, than we can in these last days assert, 
that the inhabitants of Central Africa, or Melanesia, could 
do so before the arrival of the Missionaries; let the proof 
be produced, not a mere theory of what ought to hare been. 
As stated above, about 800 n.c. the Phenician Alphabet 
got into general use. ITosea and Amos wrote the books 
attributed to them about that date. loiter on the mer¬ 
cenaries of I’sarametichus, King of Egypt, left their 
names scratched on the logs of the great statues of 
Abu Simbol, in Upper Egypt, in the Greek Character. 
Herodotus, the father of History, wrote his immortal work 
about the close of the fifth century B.c. The people of India 
never attained the Art of writing History at all. 

The evidential value of a long uarrative handed down 
for many generations orally, and receiving accretions, and 
variations, and undergoing changes, as it passed from mouth 
to mouth, until it was at length committed to writing m its 
last stage of gradual development, cannot bo compared m 
freshness with those contemporaneous tablets inscribed at 
the time, possibly looked at by the Monarch himself, who 
ordered them to be prepared, and which haughty luno lias 
spared to be witnesses of undoubted genuineness, when the 
nineteenth century strives to arrive at a just conception of 
the degree of civilization, to which these ancient races had 
attained, and which the learned classes of the Greek and 
Roman periods in their supercilious egotism, and the schools 
of the European Middle Ages in their profound ignorance. 


chose to ignore. . . c . 

Hv a happy conjunction of circumstances, in the .Spring 

of the year *1843, I was with Professor Lepsius at the 
Pyramids in Egypt, and took my first elementary lesson 
in Hieroglyphics: In the Autumn of that year I met in 
Calcutta Major Henry Ruwlinson traveraing India from 
Herat to Bombay to embark for Baghdad and bis desire 

was to copy the Cuneiform Inscriptions on MountBehistun. 

I had never heard of Cuneiform before. In 1844 I visited 
Bananas, on my road up to Gandhara or the Punjab, and 
heard for the first time of the great names of James 1 nnsep. 
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and King Asoka, and bis E<licts. These three great intel¬ 
lectual puzzles were then only in germ, and the last 
half-century has made the world wiser, but wc have still 
a good deul more to learn on each of these great subjects; 
and, when I think of the succession of great Scholars, whom 
I have had the honour of conversing with in each of these 
great ira\aurrpat, and £pya<m)pta, I feel pretty sure, that 
the next generation, or the one after it, will hwic something, 
os it has fortunately happened, that in things scientific there 
cannot be, as in things theological, any attempt to cough 
down, or sneer at, or put down by force, opposition. The 
Bulls of Popes, and the Articles of Churches, arc of no 
avail to crush honest discussion. Scientific Truths will hold 
their own in spite of the ignorance and presumption of 
mediaeval Authorities, allowed too long to maintain their 
ebuins over the reason of mnnkind. " E pur si muote” was 
the remark of Galileo, when reproved for stating, that tho 
Earth revolved round the Sun, which the Pope of that time 
considered to be contrary to Scripture-Truth. And tho 
necessity for, und certuinty of, an intellectual advance, will 
continue, uutil ull things are known. 


*' ilagna eit Veritas, tt p me vale bit." 
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Art. rr .—The Story of Utrnn Hardm. Edited in the 
original Turkish anil translated by Claude Delaval 
Cobham. M.R.A.S., B.C.L., M.A.Oxon., Commissioner 
of Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Anorr four miles from Lnrnnca, in Cyprus, on the western 
shore of the great salt lake from which the town (Tuzla) 
takes its Turkish name, stands the Khalat-i- l bult4n Tekyt, 
a much - frequented Moslem shrine. The situation is 
picturesque. The noble outline of the mountain of the 
llolr Cross (Santa Croce or Stavro Vouni) bounds the new 
on the west; and the domes and minaret, embowered in 
garden and grove, are not without grace, especially when 
seen reflected in the still waters of the lake. The shnnu 
is held in great veneration by Moslems of every country; 
vessels carrying the Ottoman flag salute it as they pus*, 
and the gardens are a favourite place of resort on MusalmCm 
holidays. The whole is dedicated to a lady known as Umm 
llurarn bint Milh&n, whose body lies in this holy place. 

‘ Iler tomb itself is of very' great interest. Shrouded from 
curious eves in sanctity and black velvet, it defies any 
accurate ‘examination, but I may claim the merit of 
recognizing in it a prehistoric monument—tomb, temple, or 
treasury—bearing very do* affinities to two other mono¬ 
lithic structures in Cyprus, known respectively as the lomb 
of St. Catherine, near Salami*, and the Hugm Phaneromcne, 
near Larnaca (Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol iv, p. 1 , 

April, 1883). Of tho three huge stones of which it w 
composed, one stands at the head, another at the feet of 
the corpse, while the covering stono is believed to hang 

« CL p. 100 t. It, sod a. 1 fte- 

1AUJ. 1897. 
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in air above its companions. The legend of these stones 
is told in the MS. which follows. The Teky4 has an 
endowment of 1800 donums of land, with a yearly subsidy 
of and 3000 okes of salt. 

Umm Har4m was buried there in the spring of a.d. 619, 
but we know nothing about the buildings of the Tekve 
until 1760, when Mehrnod Agh4, Muhassil of Cyprus, 
enclosed the tomb with a wooden barrier. His successor, 
‘Ajem 'All Agha, replaced this in tho following voar by 
a wall with two gates j>f bronze; and before 1787 a stately 
mosque, with domes and two minarets (one fell in an 
earthquake some forty years ago), dwelling-rooms and 
fountaius, arose to enhance the fame of the sanctuarv. 
We owe these details to tho “ Viaggio da Gerusalemine 
per le coste della Soria " (Livorno, 1787) of the Abbe Gio. 
Muriti. Premising that the author quite unnecessarily 
supposes that Cypriot Moslems could havo been misled by 
the error of Constantinos Porphyrogennetoa, irtpl ffeparuy, 
iv, who makes “ Abu Bokr tho first Moslem who crossed 
over to Cyprus and mado himself master of it, in the reign 
of Heraclius, adding that his daughter died there, and 
that tho place of her burial is still shown,” his account 
may be translated hereIn the early years of tho 
eighteenth century a dervish of a speculative turn dis¬ 
covered and dug out a commonplace Moslem tomb and 
thought it might be a profitable business to inspire the 
shepherds who fed their flocks thereabouts with a veneration 
for the place. Old Cypriot Christians assert that it was 
he who m furtherance of this project, circulated the story 
of miracles performed at the tomb. J 


" Mohammad.™,, however, hold (W tho hml, n un dor- 

fT 1 •*”) b 7 e b T ".in, ™ found by .onto 

•hophord. to whom „„ e„t«ri. 8 it , . 

of Ucaatifal and mnjmuo a.pect, clotM J 

rf.tn.,8 gamma*. Thay a«onnd«i, but thoir feat, 
were "on Idled by tho lady, „ k „ Homed them and thoir 
flock,, and revealed to them ,1.., ,h 0 w„ ,h„ aunt of 
Mohammad, aad that her body lay io ft. t(ink wUdl 
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they had found. The vision, which they believed wua sent 
by their Prophet, who wished to point out for their 
veneration his aunt’s sepulchre, filled them with comfort 
and happiness, and thenceforth their flocks were ever more 
and more fruitful. The dervish no doubt had accomplices, 
who spread through the island the news of the discovery. 
Crowds rushed to the place: the sick were healed, the 
lame walked, and left for their homes in perfect health. 
Such virtue, it was said, lay in the mere touch of the 
stones. • 

‘‘Offerings rolled in, and the dervish had wherewith to 
alorn the shrine he had created. Ilis efforts, and the 
influence of certain devotees, procured him leave from the 
Government to build over the tomb a suitable dome, under 
which a few persons could assemble, as is customary 
throughout the East at the tomb of any notuble saint.” 

All this BOepticism is superfluous. The tomb, whatever 
its vicissitudes, is certainly the resting-place of Pmm 
Haram bint Milh&n, a historic personage, well known 
to the early Arab chronicler*, fler father, Milhan the 
Arndri, had two daughters, the first Umrn Suleym, who 
married Malik, and became the mother of Anas, whom 
she brought to Mohammad as a boy of eight, who spent 
his life in the Prophet’s sendee, and became the great 
source of tho Traditions. The second daughter, whose 
name is uncertain, was surnamed Umin Hardin. She 
married (1) ‘Amr bin Qeys, who fought at Badr and was 
killed at Ohod, and by him became the mother of 
‘Abdu’lldh and Qeys; and (2) ‘Cbdda ibn as-Samit, to 
whom she bore a son called Mohammad. ‘Uhdda was one 
of tho XII, of the LXX at ‘Aqaba, fought at Badr, 
taught the Qor’du at Medina, was sent by ‘Omar os teacher 
to Hims, became first Qizi of Palestine, and died at 
Jerusalem (some say at Ramla) a.h. 34, net. tunr 72. His 
surname was Abu '1 Walid, and his nickname A1 Hubla 
(the pot-bellied). These genealogical details, and the 
extracts which follow, I owe to the learning and kindness 
of my friend Mr. Guy lc Strange, M.R.A.S. 
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Baladhuri, Kit&bu ’I-Futuh, ed. De Goeje, pp. 152-4._ 

“ Mu'awiya, when Governor of Syria, asked leavo of the 
Khalifa ‘Omar to moke an expedition over sea; but the 
Khulifa refused. When ‘Othm&n became Khalifa, Mu'iwiva 
wrote again asking for leave to make an expedition against 
Cyprus, saying how near that island was and how easy 
the matter would be; but ‘Othm&n answered that he knew 
what had been ‘Omar’s view of the matter, and would not 
grant leave. However, in a. it. 27 Mu'awiya again wrote, 
showing how easily the conquest would be accomplished, 
and so at last ‘Othm&n replied granting leave provided that 
Mu'awiya took his wife with him—otherwise he should on 
no account set out. So Mu'awiya started from ‘Akk&, 
having with him many ships, and ho carried his wife, 
Fakhita, with him; while ‘Ub&da ibn as-S&mit took his 
wife, Umm Fluram, daughter of Milhan the Ansari. This 
took place in tho year 28, after the winter was over (i.e. 

spring of a.d. 649), or some say in the year 29. 

Kow on this first expedition was Umtn Il’ar&m, daughter 
of Milhan, along with her husband, *Ub&da ibn as-sL.it, 
and as soon as they reached Cyprus she landed from the 
ship, and a beast («b) was brought for her to ride. She, 
however, was thrown by this beast and killed; wherefore 
her tomb is in Cyprus, and it is called ‘the Pious 
Woman’s Grave.’ 


aasL*!! i 1 \yi,\ jJi 






Ib„n ’l-Athlr, Chronicle, ed. Tornberg, iii, 75.— “In this 
expedition died Umm Har&m bint Milh&n, for her mule 
(VO.) a.™, ho, in ,h„ isl.od of Cyprus, so that .1,. 
broke hor nod. and died, docluriog tho truth of wbot tho 
Prophet h.d told hor how ood whotu .ho should bo 
the first of those to go beyond the sea.” 

Ab" ’t-Mahdtin, ed. Juvnboll, i, 95.—“With Mu‘&wi V a 
went ‘Ub&da and his wife, Umm Har&m bint Milh&n; and 
* he ” CelVed ,uur| vrdom, for the Prophet had come to her, 
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and spoken to her and given her the good news of her 
martyrdom.” 

A few years since I obtained from the Sheykh of the 
Teky<5 a copy of a MS. preserved therein which was 
said to embody all that was known in Cyprus concerning 
the tomb and its occupant. A second copy, superior in 
correctness and calligraphy, was given me later by the 
then Muh&sebeji of EvqAf, Ahmed Khulusi Efendi, who 
with his wife and daughter, his son-in-law and a servant, 
died of cholera on their return from the Ilujj in 1893. 
This is the text now otfered to the reader, and which 
I have followed in mv translation. In the latter I have 
hud the kind help of Mr. A. Utidjian, Chief Translator of 
Turkish Documents to the Government of Cyprus, and 
of Mr. E. G. Browne, M.B., M.A., M.R.A.S., Fellow 
of Pembroko College, and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, who has most kindly consented 
to see this paper through tho press. 

The MS. bears no date, but the writer, Sheykh IbrAhim, 
seems to have embodied in it the notes left by his father, 
Sheykh Mustofi, which were begun in A.n. 1177, and 
enlurged during u visit to Constantinople in a.h. 1..10 
(a.». 1795). 

The careful administration by the delegates of Evq&f, 
Mr. M. King, Commissioner of Nicosia, and Mchmcd 
S&diq Efendi, of the revenues of tho TekyA, enhances 
yearly the outward dignity of tho tomb and its sur¬ 
roundings, and its power to house and assist poorer 
pilgrims. 

The publication of this text will ensure the preservation 
of a document of which probably not more than three or 
four copies exist, and the translation of so quaint an account 
of the life and miracles of this worshipful lady should be 
interesting to the many English visitors who are welcomed 
at her shrine. 
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[Translation.] 

Id the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

The fulness of devotion to L ruin Hardin, daughter of 
Millian : may the Merciful, the Most High and Holy One, 
be well pleased with her. Lauds without number and 
praise without limit are most meet to be ascribed to tho 
Majesty of Him, the Sclf-Lxistcnt, who pours forth 
abundantly blessing and beneficence, who, having dis¬ 
tinguished with perfect honour the noble companions and 
venerable female friends of Mohammad tho chosen, crown 
of apostles and prophets, may the favour and blessing of 
God Most High be upon him, and having exalted them 
above all tho elect and the vulgur, favoured them with 
perfect grace, and made them the sourco of many virtues. 

The best of prayers and greetings innumerable are most 
meet and due to the beloved of God, the prince of Paradise, 
that cnsample to the exalted prophets, the last and first' 
who illuminated the brilliant hearts of his chosen com- 
jmmons (may God be pleased with them all) with the 
light of ike Miying “ My companions are like the stars, and 
if ye follow anyone of them ye .ball be led in the road 

ot salvation and made them to guide their adherents. 

Ho more especially delight cl the taste and quickened the 
noUo heart of Umm Harftm (may God accept her) 

with tho pleasing announcement, “Thou art of the first." 
And, again the same prayers and greetings are most 

hmng to all bis family, companions, followers, and friends, 
who, through heir intimacy with that personage of angelic 
endowments (to whom be the most perftef greetings), 
huvrng been confidants of his secrets in his retreaU 

have used their kuowledge to confirm the sacred' law ; J 
that his follower received into God’s mercy may bo 
venerated until the day of judgment; and who in holy 

IsL iST, HL maAC might * V Cff0rt ' herefrom 
tonight J ^ f<UUl ttr0<iC ' and the Book “ d Qor’4n 
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And then—This weak, poor, and lowly servant, abounding 
in faulta, a suppliant for the mercy of his Lord, the Mighty 
One, a servant of the poor of Unim Har&in (may God bo 
pleased with her), the Sheykh Ibrahim, son of Sheykh 
Mustafa (the High, the Highest give them both pardon;, 
has been honoured with the honour of being in the glorious 
service of that exalted lady, the intercessor interceded for, 
who (through the mercy of the Lord of the worlds and 
the guidance of the prince of the apostles) was made 
a manifestation of wonders and of sanctity, a source of 
chastity and purity of life. Sheykh Mustafd Efendi. 
a pillar of the verifiers of truth, a quintessence of those 
who examine closely, a chief among the wise, my blessed 
and pardoned father, besides the beautiful account written 
by him in the vear 1177 concerning the venerated inter¬ 
cessor, when on'a visit in the year 1*210 to the Thmdmld 
of Felicity 1 collected on loose sheets many accounts of acts 
of excellence and virtue, which he extracted and arranged 
from the books of Traditions, Biographies of the Prophet, 
Histories of the Companions, and Names ot the Narrutors 
existing in its libraries, and while still purposing to 
compile from these another greatly profitable volume, 
according to the saying “Death is a cup, and man the 
drinker," he drank of the cup of death, and delivered up 
his victorious soul. The mercy of God be upon him, 


mercy in abundance. 

Aiid now through the grace of the Lord of the worlds, 
and the inspiration of the aunt of the prince of the 
apostles and the favour of the precious saints, having (in 
accordance with the interpretation preferred by the com¬ 
mentators on the sacred traditions, and with the tenor of 
the legends and histories) translated the sacred say.ngs 
copied and collected by the said deceased, and having 
arranged and written them down in three chapter, and 
an^epdogue, under the title “The End of Devot.on to 
Utnra Hardin,” I present the same as a precious gift 


i w, ConfUntinopl*. 
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to the present Muhassil of Cyprus, Seyyid Hasan A'ghd, 
a helper of the faith and despUer of the infidels. May 
it be that on condescending to peruse it, His Excellency, 
by reason of his perfect love to the honoured intercessor 
(may God be pleased with her), live free from cares and 
sorrows. And God is Ho who gives prosperity and guidance. 


Chapter I explain* what difference* exit/ in the holy name 
of thi» exalted lady (may Go.1 he pleated with her, and turn 
her intercession to our profit), and what was her relationship 
to the lord of the tom of Adam (may the favour and blessing 
of God be upon him). 

According to the distinct statement of al-IIdfidh al- 
Dhahabi,' in his book called The Name* of Traditionists, her 
holy name is Rumeysa. In the Jdmi 1 aj-Sayhlr * it is 
expressly called Rrnnhi; according to others it is Sahlu. But 
most of the guardians of traditions say distinctly ** „ 0 name of 
hers is kno.cn," but that her holy title is famous as Umm 
Hardm. Tins statement al-IIdfidh ibnu '1-Hajar* seta forth 
precisely in his book, called Ifdba, on the names of the com- 
pamons, ami with this the statement of 4 Ali al-Q&ri* in his 

TT at h °'rJ rMUI “ i» agreement. r„„„ 
ll.r„m „ the same B9 Ctum M uhturnma, the bon.nrrf mother. 
Tie lord of ... (may the f.vour blembg o( C ml be 
open him) .howrf her perfool love in ker ,. 0 mv 

Th^l’le”'" 1 ""”7 ?“ r 'i"'^ 1 ” 1 " 

The noble nnme ef her f.tber, „f the Antl „ , h 

B.nu Nnjjir, Milhin. Men .till vim, her honm in Q,« . 
mjmg, "it .. the lortonnte kouM rf 

! »' P'.'g"nmge. n» nogunt htubond iru 

rum Ibn ...|nm,t, «ho.e .nrn.me no, Abu’l-Wnli 
l bid. ... the brst given,,,, of thc provjllce 

<t'.£ -'.h «~1 d.tih.h.M 

• Namerou. work, bri, Ihi. t,"? *£•»«. ** 

* rol. i, 323 , No . **-'>• «!• U, pp. Siu-MO. 

i#. ^uru a Din .\bu1*Uicao *Vli b Snltdn \f » 

•l-Qirmvt (t a.«. 1014 »*.„ | 6 05-« sl-MskU 

» A ot Medin*. Ses p. 82 . 
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lie died at the age of seventy-two years, nnd was buried 
in Jerusalem. And this esalted lady was the sister of Umm 
Suleyra, the venerable mother of Anas ibn Malik. In 
certain histories it is slid that Limn Suleym gave suck 
to the most honoured Prophet (may God be pleased with 
them both); and as to the kinship it is alleged by Abu 
Mohammad ibn Qutb ibn \ ahy& ibu Ibrahim that verily 
our Prophet (rnav the favour und blessing of God bo upon 
him) gave leave to the honoured mother to search on his 
holy head for lice, for being his maternal auut he might 
be intimate with her, for her ancestors were of his tribe. 
According to a story derived from Ibn Wuhb, she is called 
his aunt beenuso she gave him the breast; nnd most of 
tho guardians of traditions give preference to this tradition, 
and do not concern themselves with any other. And l mm 
guleym was the foster-sister of Amina, as say sundry among 
the guardians of traditions. And in one of the traditions 
of al-Bukh&ri it is said, “and she was his maternal 
aunt,” making this kinship clear; and Umm Har&rn, 
together with Umm Suleym. at most times tightened 
their belts and girded their loins for the service of tho 
Prophet, showing perfect love. May God be pleased with 
them both. 

Chapter the Second sets forth the holy tears in tehich she 
took jwrt, and the purport of the traditions about her . 

There is a story hauded down by tho servant of tho 
apostle of God (may the favour nnd blessing of God be 
upon him), Anas ibn Malik, that that bulbul of .the garden 
of eloquence, that nightingale of the flower-garden of fair 
speech (to him be the best of praise), honoured with 
a visit the fortunate house of Umm Ilur&m bint Milhan 
(mnv the Merciful One be pleased with her), and after he 
had'condescended to eat food, that sainted woman searched 
his august and sacred head for lice; and while thus laying 
down hU sacred head, and proposing to make manifest 
much divine wisdom and heavenly mysteries, he foU 
asleep. Now when he rose up from his holy slumlier with 
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u manifestation of joy and display of delight derived daring 
that interval from the enjoyment of divine revelations and 
godly visions, that revered lady questioned him as to the cause 
of his smiles, and his perfect joy and cheerfulness. There¬ 
upon that depositary of the divine secrets replied in sweet 
and life-giving speech: “From the presence of God camo 
to me inspiration and good tidings: a company of those of 
my faith will, as though sitting on the seats and thrones 
of kings, spread holy war and forays, for the exalting of 
the word qf God, with longing to approve themselves to 
God and will conquer the isles of the seas, and the cities 
of the coast, thereof, and these of my people will enter 
into high heaven among those who enter tirst, without the 
trial of torment or chastisement. Thus from the presence 
of God inspiration and good tidings came to me.” Thus 
saying he gave that holy lady good news, ond raade her 
enlightened heart to rejoice. That honoured lady too 
growing eager for such high emprise, and, anxious 'to take 
her part with the victors by sea, proffered her request 
and with '‘Thou art of to irrefragublo Sd- 

was declared of the first of the troop which was to war 
t eta and was thus gladdened with good tidings, and 
rejoiced in heartland, according as the P^phet said so^ 
was. Hence it is clearer than the sun tW tl H 1 

after his death enter unon . en would 

.bo exulting of a. W,r.3t T ' *" for 

iaUnds ond oitie,, „„d th . t Go j £ lfeh'° S u T 
those who die martyrs worths r . ^ 1 Wou ^ niuke 

tbo«. .bo entered firot tberoi n .itboul ,7 “ ith 

e7^,: f ,h ' 

eongufr. It “ 

(.o'VblT’rz!: ? F "* ht ° f «*• 

perfect of greetings), under the 
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third Khalifa, ‘Othman ibn ‘Affan (may God bo pleased 
with him), leave and permission were given for the waging 
of war by sea; and Abu Dhar and ‘Ub&dn ibn as-Samit 
and his honoured wife, Umm Haratn, and Shaddad ibn Aw*, 1 
and Abu ’1-Dard&, and Tslhs snd Sa‘id ibn Zeyd, and 
‘Abdu’llah ibn Nawfal, who were of the greatest among 
the companions of the apostle of God, and the companions 
of ‘Omar (may God be pleased with them), with very many 
soldiers, started from Medina, the illuminated, and entered 
Damascus; and bv order of ‘Othman ibn *ASan ; Mo dwiya 
ibn Abi Sofyau was appointed to the command. 1 hey 
arrayed a large body of troops and marched out of 
Damascus, and by way of visitation entered Jerusalem. 
And after the visitation, by way of Ramin they descended 
on Tripoli of Syria ; and from the ports at Tripoli and 
the neighbourhood they collected ships and boats, und 
embarking on them, and circling about the seas, they came 
to the island of Cyprus. And on landing at a spot about 
two hours distant from the port of Tuzla, the holy woman 
(may God bo pleased with her) was set with all honour 
on a mule; and on arriving at the place whcro now her 
luminous tomb is seen, they were attacked by Genoese 
infidel*, and fulling from her beast she broke her pellucid 
neck, and yielded up her victorious soul, and in that 
fragrant spot was at once buried. And it is clear that 
that irrefragable prophetic word, “Thou art of the first, 
is of the number of the manifest miracles of Mohammad. 
It is bv the perfect divine favour of the Giver of nil gifts 
in the other world that the beloved of God und honoured 
Prophet (may the favour and blessing of God be upon 
him) has given life to the heurts of the believers by saving 

_•• jf nDV of the male companions or female disciples bo 

buried in a holy place they will intercede for such 
dwellers in that place as are worthy of their intercession.” 
So likewise in this life it is by the grace of God that—as 
it is said by the Imam Mun&wi (on him be the mercy oi 


* So* Iht Quityh, p 159. 
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tlic Almighty), in his comment on the Jam? af-Saghir _ 

whenever the people of Damascus are sorely tried bv 
droughts and other troubles, and with full t'rust appeiil 
to that honoured lady, asking from the Giver of all good 
and munificence rain and rest, and deliverance from trouble 
and attack, the Dispeller of all cares and sorrows, God 
Most nigh, out of respect to that honoured lady dispels 
the lr anxieties and troubles and grants them His rain 
and grace. And especially there is no doubt that for those 
who with earnest eiideuvour and in full faith make the 
customary and acceptable visitation to the honoured tomb 
and revered shrine which contain her sacred body, the 
(mcr of blessings in unequalled wisdom satisfies all* their 

n- t 1 ~ l , h0 PerfeCt favour nnd of God Most 

High and Exalted that He ha* made the aunt of that 

most glorious/’ crea '^ an intercessor for the 

inhabitants of this island and the visitor who earnestly 
appeal to her, and that when we confide in her exulted 
^rson we attain all our desires and aims in this world 
and the next. What great fortune and felicity is this! 

Th '\" l ,t *T * «** He gice, fa all Hi. 

„rca„u U* it; and God i, to Lori o/ * 

c/Z'ZliJ 1 ^ * “■ 

Ono of tho miracle, of tl.t cited (m „ G od bo 

pleased -,th her) tbi. :_0. hor jouroov'from ioraralom 

to Itamla she alighted on her way as a o Ue st at th 1 

Of . Christian monk. She bohold" io LTn.“tb« bn^ 
stones like columns, uud to , n,, 8 e 

-in,ship dm dciratl o L £ * 7""' “" d d “ P, " y 
monk. Th. monk, fnC - i Z. “ d . ■“»“ "«» th. 
transporting tbo Lj S^^*"**"* ° f 
them .. . present , hc 5'?*™'' B °'° 

them, and said—“ I, e t them n» ■ i ' " Me P te ^ 

them remain by way of trust; iu 

1 Qor'ka, Itu, 21. 
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due time they will be taken away,” and departed. And 
on the evening of her burial the said stones, by the might 
of the Lord of the worlds, moved from their place, and 
walking in the sea—a wonderful sight—appeared in this 
fragrant place; and one of them set itself at her sacred 
head, one at her holy feet, and the other stone, as though 
suspended over them, rested there by the power of God. 
And now, if we look to be instructed, the elevation and 
juxtaposition with other stones of a stone so huge must 
bo deemed an impossibility. It is, therefore, clear and 
manifest that the stone is suspended. These marvels are 
of the number of the prodigies and saintly works of that 
source of wonders, and of the signs of her high rauk. 
And even now innny holy marvels of hers ore scon, and 
those witnessed by pilgrims who seek her trustfully, and 
by the servants who live about her pleasant shrine, are 
such as none may number and count. May God be pleased 
with her, and benefit us through her intercession. Wo 
pray Thee, O God, for uprightness in her service, and to 
exalt us under her banner, through the favour of the 
chief of the apostles; and praise be to God, the Lord 
of the worlds. 


Al-Futi/iut. 
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c iLt« jS?~ 4.1>.4~..ljl Jki JLe* 3 jle 1^1 ciJ^ 

j ‘■=r*L-* J*' 4 -' u jA 5 * - ^ ' jS,\\Aj.jb\£ 

A hXj * a iLyjc'j A * .' ULi ■«Ti"^“ 

u^Vi; 4S>V cr 51 ^ ‘r^ ^ <9*5* *95* 

Ls<Jj JwJJ 3 -XsLL, AeJd. ^L- ijjj AA-1 j! isjjy 

LJJLzJI 1 JLgJ-1' vlC-Lj, LaaU^ *in LjuJ, ^ ill' ^ V 

^ .l.j^*!' . \ J —■ ZjLi-nt IjJ «i. ~ -^ rt a Li j~-^~ ' * L^«a>- o 

aJ>J tX4.c\ I -'- 4- * - 

‘ Z_»?ULN ‘ C _*JUJ! 0 ; 



W~ _4—J 


J. IMl 
'oji-;; 


—i 


* The lust two line*. inrimline the date, occur only in n transcript made from 
the original MS. for the printer by the tnuulntor’a inrtntrtioaa. 
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Art. VII.—.4 Specimen of the Gabrl Dialed of Persia. 

Supplied by AkdashIr Mihrabas of Yrzd, and pub¬ 
lished, with an English translation, by Edward G. 
Browns, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Thr Gabrl dialect, as is well known, is spoken only by the 
Zoroustriuns, or “ Guebres,” of Persia (by whom it is called 
“ Dari ”), und is consequently almost confined to the towns 
of Yezd and Kinniin. It has been discussed, and specimens 
of it buve been published, by Beresine, Rehataek, Justi, 
Hontum-Schindler, and Huart (cf. J.R.A.S. for October, 
1895, pp. 78:1-4), yet the total amount of muterml f«r 
its study is so small that the short text which I ,10W 
propose to publish will, I feci sure, be welcomed by Persian 
philologists. It was sent to me nearly a year ago, in 
response to a request more than onco repeuted, by my 
friend Ardashlr Mihraban, whoso hospitality I enjoyed 
during my three weeks’ stay at Yezd in the eurly summer 
of 1888. 

The original of this text (which I print without modifica¬ 
tion) is very clearly written, fully pointed, and accompanied 
by an interlinear translation and a few grammatical notes 
in Persian. For convenience, I shall separate these three 
elements, beginning with the Gabri text (in which, to 
facilitate reference, I shall number tbo component sentences), 
and concluding with a transcription into the Romuu 
character, made according to the best of my ability, and 
an English translation. 
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I- The Gabrl Text. 

1 u ]j )L (*W 


‘ ^ ^TS w j. jJ ( r) 

^ * < (,5) ‘ ( V vV?' <«•> 

* W= -pi 5 J if -: J a Js 

‘ ^ ^j 1 )' ^ 4 ^ 1 ; (o j_*.j 

** t E i '> ^ ^ ,„ 

^- l ^ ;J r V £/ : ;^ 6 iiirt j. ^ ^ 

“W » 

^ ^ ^ ‘ V* * e 5 *' -t4> "V. f> v/^ji 4r 

“"‘ Lt ' ^V-S 4 ( ” ‘ ! «£>j> \ JW 

V'V’W ‘J-1; 

'‘ ,r> ‘ * ^ i j,i 1; 

^ *"» v^V £Ai^ ^ 

** ^ ^ ^V> y «** v 4 J* 

‘S&i*'i$SJl&.nJ l tfi } it t f (u) .. . 


u * . , * 

U J <— 
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P * M 'P S 4 * 
(l,) '•*’? 

cr' ** u* wv . 

c lL>lWrr) ‘ ^ 

‘ J Jbli. 66> (rr) ‘ ^ 

(,f) 

0 .> c. (ri) 4 ^ ^ J-^'^ 

>(rv) ‘^W/ 0 , C<V* 

‘ ^>4 ; i>i>4 (U1 u^ j ^ «-? sL&£*\ J^j\ J> 
v •& i 4^^- ur ; ^-- r^ (rA) 

» l -•/ W W t ‘ > I 

.4» s ‘ ^ 0 /-\ 4^ ^ rr-; 


II. I7i? Marginal Moles. 

j^i ^T (2) >j^ ‘-r" 5U t 4 ^ L,- (l) 

w-44 ^ Ji <*> ‘ ^ 

‘ ^I^.Lj j,U.^ lJU a^ 1 . yr*-= ,_i ‘ (®) 

^li ~~ ~i (8) ‘/4 »>5' *t 4 U -r v7) 

‘ ^ ^lil 0 (9) ‘ uV* 
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J&k ; (II) t J sJ. } ji*r *1 ( JiL. ±»\ 3j yU p (10) 

Jy=^ ] j 1 ** *■=—' —-J * >r i J 

* AiV dib j\ * JUtel 


III. 77/e Persian Translation. 


/ ^ \ ctf uic JX> (|) 

Aijl=jl ^3 AjjjJ i*J Jt a£w j\ ( r ) « (^) 

‘ ob Jj (a;) ly^a IfJ i--o*L JT (r) ‘(jjj^ 

*_/! l~ 4 ' JU } ja*. L-, a; jJ 'a-j J A^i, ^ l^l (P) 

j* ^ ^ £?’jif ^ (») ‘ A/A,T JU (*)j AiA,^ ^ J 
***** (A/) lA* ^ Jj jb^AJ ^ (,) ‘ Jjl 

S' 3 3 fl;)U AajT l5 -. j Ai^, ^J., 

,^/^b a* jl £« A/jIa/! ^ 3 aaJL, 

,A ~ 7 r^- ( ^ } r>i ^ ^ w * ^ 

-** *>' W yjW w *Av <*) ^ J ,j (a) ‘ 

‘ ^ jV -4W, ^ uij^T^b,L (1) ‘ 

C? C- / 


^ ^ (M) ‘ ^ T * —W *.<, 4tf o •) 

j'lsr’/^J (l '> ‘ *.»■• Ai> Wt.1 (_,J) Uji , jU ^ t 

J*) J-V Or) ‘^^(a/JoJ.^ 
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(Ai) Aii ‘ jS */V y gf* J 

, £b vi-ii' (^) Aa_Ja~ Ai_J>' ^ 
oiii, a£ a£j CSi 00 ‘ j^r**>' -'r 1 ** 

Jj (. v) ‘ o^, w Li jJ^.O 0 i) ‘ <a0 J/ '-H £>' 

A-^.>T (|a) ijlsu ^g*' 

jSj *» j\j 0 0 ‘ fipj vy** *i * ^ t(j-> •>**■ ^ ‘ u ~ y 

op gn ^ j ^ j-t a;u gn ^ ^ ^ 

* (upo ^i-v-jy (^) ^ • xiJ '< i r* 2' 3 

\j vi-ip-tj jJL~* ^ ^ (**-fcC “V J-*i> ,J j c£jj± (r>) 
1 ^ij ut-jU Mi* < r, > ‘ 

^ Ai Jj J.X-J ^ J'J £K 0 r ) ‘ o'VrrT <«f) ■!/ L f/ i(r ’ 1 
^s, a£ JuL* <jyjb y Aa j’j vyj'^A-r (r ‘"^ r^ 

j> ^ (ro) ‘ !X.~ C^jb (Aa) CJ^AJ •JvAjp- <* ( v/* ) 

1 ,^n J (n) ‘ JAV j.jU (aj) ,v^ sj-^’ry- 

4*11 Jt ^ j* <"> ‘ ^ u ' 
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IV. TransliUration of Gabri Text. 

(i U hr n- b*<m1 to represent the eery broad tonnd of i, to chanrtrrUtic of mot, 
Persian dialect*, which lie* between the pure c an d the long a, and it 
in the a bore transcript in the Arabic character. peneiaUy tiptoed by 
tbojowel-point H ( f mm), which it alto nse d in it , oldi(ulry ^ 


(1) riizhi yak gurpu khadu yak pa-pah nl pTaht yak 
arbabi kar osh ke. (2) Vus-ki kar osh kerte bt c , ipliik 
knptin. (3) A arbabi mi’i har de ahi viyavAn aar dAd. 
(4) Mil ji oah i D , u chariigahi osh dl k«i, u tA chin vakhti 
am vov u aawzl oah khe tl hal Amo hin. (5) Yak ru’ gurpu 
binash kerti nr-ar tAj dirtim. (6) I>il-pahni bTehare har 
chi dadush kuaht ki “Vaj-i-kh* mu-ku; khudAmi pahmin, 
u tu w, mi piramn, u du bara bar mft b&rih kirin, u mi 
*“ in urn rut i viuin,” gflrpu, az khargirl giah dart, guahush 
na Vi. (7) Osh vAt ki, " Khunindigi bidirum mi virf 
amda mi va vi-khlni.” (8) Ma farmAn i khuda, ldiravaul 

A " ' 9) SArvani '“i U6h ^nuft, va 

dumbAl. tAj AA (10 Puri ra na -Ai ki khim gaydishi 

Aina. (11) Oah did bah, khari u ushturi chAq u hlki muni 
darin u charin. (12) Gall mAIi har deah pirunt, u osh 
vurt, u ah, ahm bar kiahad. (13) Pa-puhni taahi dili 
nurim »bivi bur duahvan ahi gurpu dAd, ki “A z nddAni 
v, gap nashnuftvunl khar du bara glr kaptim." ( 14 ) tJ s htur 
mu yds ahi sari dili ahi dad, narrai *hi vAt, ** DAgh u mare! 
gurpu ! Vakhtush vi-but! TilSpi ahi vA kirih ! ” (15) y e 
tike rah ki osh in, khar binash kerti abnladvun (1G) Oah 

?“ ?? “• <> 7 > B « o* .hi-did, ,»b nidi 

bald i blcbure luhtnr. (IS) Cbtur n.rai tu khf ,bi-vit 

I' “ **' ” (•») Bid! ji * tiki „b ki mb 

in, khur vi mind, u un.u mu drnht u pu’i klmr mb baibt 

" ‘ p !, ri ,“* hlur ' cbira 11 “k «ku.ti Unhid.’ 

(20) tjahturi pttluk-zadd ,0 kbd nilid, u i Jtd a 

r \ , <21) . 5,005 " r -°-" h,v '*'?“> i .w. 

twwulh ku.M ki V Z K - h ” S 4 u 

did ki,.«,w ,ud ki u,™; 
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di viri inula? (2-5) Mi ji hAmni arvashtvuni mirurn mi 
viri Amda.” (26) Ushtur arvasht u khar shi gav vinAd. 
(27) Khar kl az bala’i ushtur tug kapt, ast£ u puasgish 
roartume u mart. (28) Az mu dastAn imis diva he. ki 
pi mil khud&mi ki noshnuvim, bi-mukaftti rasim, ravi ki 
a khari rusad. YA W. 


Y. Translation. 

(1) One day an ass and a camel were working before 
a farmer. (2) So much had they worked that they became 
(lit. fell) thin. (3) The farmer turned both of them lws0 
(lit. gave them their heads) into the open country. (4) 1**7, 
too, went off, and discovered a pasture, and for some while 
drank the water and ate the verdure there, and came into 
(good) condition. (5) One day the ass began to bray. 
(0) llowover much the poor camel entreated it, 

“Do not make this noise: people will understam (t “ 
are hsre), and will come, and will seize us, and w. \ 
burdens upon us once again, and wo shall fall ^<» trnubK 
the ass, by reason of the folly which possessed it, would 
not listen to it. (7) It said, “The vocal powers of my 
father have come into my remembrance, and I «ant 
sing” (8) As God willed it, a caravan was passin 0 
through that region. (9) A camel-driver heard its voice, 
and followed after the sound. (10) He had not gone £ 
when he came to a turn in the road. ( ) 0 - ’ 

an ass and n camel, fat and well-favoured, occupy *» 

place and are grazing (there). (1‘*) ^ , 

neck, of both animals, and carrie<l them off 
under loads. (13) The camel, angry at 
ass softly under its load, saying ” ^ o have been 

caught again through the folly ^‘rhHamel laid this 
its not hearkening to advico. (* ' , ,loath to 

vexation to heart, and kept saying, ” IW 
the ass! May its time come! I will * 

(15) When they had gone a little wa}, >- 
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stumble. (16) They saw that the ass was lame. (17) They 
took down the ass’s load, and placed it on tho poor cameL 
(18) The camel muttered softly to itself, “Bravo! we have 
done well! ’ (19) When they had gone yet a little further, 
the ass collapsed, and thoy came and bound the ass’s fore’ 
legs and hind-legs, and placed the ass also on the camel, 
because it was able to carry (burdens). (20) The unlucky 
camel groaned within itself, and went on until they arrived 
at the top of a pass. (21) Here it was necessary to'descend. 
(22) The camel began to dance. (23) The ass entreated 
and lamented, saying, “ I shall fall !” (24) The camel too 

gave answer, saying, “Dost thou remember how thou’wert 
continually saying that the singing of thy father had come 
to thy remembrance? (25) Now with me also, the dancing 
of my mother has come to my remembrance.’’ (2G) Tho 
camel pranced about and threw the ass down. (27) When 
the ass fell down from off tho camel, its bones and body 
were broken, and it died. (28) From this story it thus 
appears that when we will not hearken to people’s advice, 
we shall meet our deserts, just os that ass did. Hnit. 



Ill 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Reply to Mr. Bkvkridok’s Note on the Panjmaxa 

Inscription. 

Dk\r Sir,—I f I may be permitted to add a few words 
in reply to Mr. Beveridge’s very interesting note, I will 

do so as briefly as possible. _ 

In the firtl place I would submit that if Shoibim Khan 
had represented a defeat as a victory, he would not be the 
first, or the lust, who has done such a thing. In all ages 
and among most nations it has been a common practice 
for both sides to claim a victory on one and the samo 
field; and histories aro full of national colouring of this 
particular kind. There is nothing extraordinary, therefore, 
in Shaibnni endeavouring to hand down his action with 
the Quzaks in the light of a victory for himself. 

Seeomlhj as to Khwiindamlr. This author was not only 
a ‘•compiler” of history. In the instance under note, lie 
was nn inhabitant of the country to which his statements 
refer, and was a witness of the events that occurred at 
tho period in question. He was a native of Herat, the 
capital of Khorasan. and was living at bis home at the 
time. He even took a part in tho affaim of his country 
which ended in its invasion by Shuibani Khun. Thus, m 
909 u. (1503—4) he joined the embassy despatched trum 
Herat to Kunduz to invite tho Sultan of the latter 
province to co-operate with the Khornsani rulers again* 
the Usbegs. Again, in 913 H. (1507-8), when Herat had 
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succumbed, it was Kbwfindnmlr who drew up the conditions 
of surrender to the ITsbeg chief. -He appears also to have 
continued to live in Herat for some time during the Uabeg 
occupation, and probably until os late as 916 h. (1510), 
when the invaders were finally driven out by the Persians' 
and Shaibani was killed. He must, therefore, have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of 1509-10 to which 
the inscription relates, and could have had no reason to 
compile his account of them from other authors. The 
Habib-us-Siyar seems to have been finished about 1528-9 
and the author died in 1534-5.* 

The Tarikh-i-Rashldi was begun only in 1541. and was 
completed in 154*3-7; but the account found there of the 
proceedings in question bears no resemblance, in detail to 
that in the llabib It is just possible, though extremely 
.mprr.bable, that Mima Haidar may have -seen a copy of 
the Habib-us-Siyar, before he wrote his own book, but there 
is not a shadow of internal evidence in the latter that he 
derived any information from the Habib regarding Shaibani’s 
times. Moreover, the fact that Mima Haidar agrees with 
Khwandam.r goes far towards showing that no personal 
animosity coloured the Mirza’s statements 

rA,>rf/y v umUV. statement respecting a defeat ex¬ 
perienced by Shaibani s son at the hands of the Qarilks 
in the autumn of 1510, may be correct; but it is 
noeworthy (a) that M. VamWry does not give the 
authority on which it ,s made; ( b) no other author known 
to such careful and accurate searchers and writers us 
Sir H Iloworth and the late Snni-ud-Daulnh,* mentions 
it; (it) M.rza Haidar tells us (p. 234) that Timur Sultan 
(or Muhammad Timur), Shaibiini's son, was close to hi, 
father a camp in the neighbourhood of Marv with a larce 
body of men, at the beginning of December, 1510. If 


1 Srr EUiol’i TTUi., pp. U2-3 and 155 au* rr.krt. 

(Prruian minted nhtioo . * ii|« p. 3to 

A TllA blihtriikffninliM * *" 
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defeated by the Qazaks on the Jaxartes in October or 
November, it is just possible that he himself might hove 
been at Mnrv in the first days of December, but somewhat 
improbable that he should have been able in that short 
interval to raise a fresh force. (d) It might, I think, bo 
quite os fair to assuino that M. VnrnWry had “mixed up the 
two campaigns ” (if two there were) as that the contemporary 
writers should have done so. 

Fourthly. The Tarikh - i - Roshidl, as Mr. Beveridge 
says, ** does not speak of Shaibnni having been personally 
defeated ” bv the Qxizaks. Just so : but the date it indicates 
for the defeat is that which the inscription gives for tho 
victory, and it makes no mention of any subsequent defeat 
of Sluiibdni’s troops in the same year.—\ours faithfully, 

Ney Elias. 

2. Ilr mm Ac. host’s Samantapasadika ix Chixese. By 
J. Takakusu, M.A., Ph.D. 

My deab Professor Rhys Davids, —As an additional 
note to my article on " Pali Elements in Chinese Buddhism 
(J.R.A.S., July, pp. 415-39), I should like to point out 
some matters which I ought to have incorporated in that 
article when I wrote it. 

First of all. Professor Max Muller’s notice of the “ Dotted 
Record of Past Sages,” to which I referred on p 437, 
appeared in the Academy for March 1, 1884, p. 152, and 
is reprinted in the Indian Antiquary for May, 1884, 
p. 148, entitled, “Tho True Date of Buddha’s Death.” 
The translation quoted in that article by my friend Bunya 
Nunjio is fuller than mine, aud gives tho name of the 
Chinese assistant of Sanghabhadra and that of tho monastery 
where the translation was made. The assistant was a Chinese 
named “Snng-i,” and the monastery “Bamboo Grove,” in 
Canton. These names may perhaps lead to a knowledge ot 
further particulars about the translator himself. 

Next I have to add here that Professor W. Wassilief, of 
St. Petersburg, noticed tho book in question, aud gave « 
j.*.a.s. 1897. 
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summary in “ Buddhism in its full development according 
to the Vinayos,” a paper contributed to the “Orientul 
Notices published by the 1 acuity of Oriental Languages 
at St, Petersburg, in 1895,‘ and concluded that our book 
looked like a Sinhalese one. 

Lastly, in an interview with Professor Sylvain Levy, of 
the College do France, T was exceedingly glad to find that 
he himself had discovered that text independently, and lias 
been preparing a note for publication. Renders of my 
article will no doubt be glad if he would further notico 
any points which may have escaped my attention. 

I am obliged to Professor Leumnnn, of Strassburg, and 
to Professor Levy, for pointing out some of the particulars 
given above.—I remain. Sir, your obedient Studeut, 

J. Takakusu. 


3. Shah Isma'Tl. 


Teheran. 

October 23, 1896. 

Dear Sir,— In the interesting paper by Dr. E. Denison 
Rosa. “On the Early Years of Shah Isma-il,” in the April 
number of the R.A.S. Journal, the word iJj (p. 053 et j 
is translated by him ns “ point,” and voenlized tank. It 
should bo fork, and means a triangular or wedge-shaped 
piece of cloth, a gore. For a cap the sides of the trinnglos 
are sewn together, and the apices join together and form 
tho peak of the cap. The so-called shab-kutdh (niglit-cap), 
the ’nrak-cMn (lit. perspiration-gatherer; a little cotton 
cap worn by Portions under their hats or bonnets), and 
all dervish caps are made of a number of tark», from 
four to twelve, and even more, and called cAaha’r-tarkl, 
dadtxdah tarkl, etc., according to the number of tarkl 
composing them. The pieces of canvas or cloth sewn 
into tho conical roofs of tents or into sails are also called 




paper to 
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(ark. The Ferhany-i-Anjuman Ard, after explaining the 
word, adds: "lama'll Shiih, in order to distinguish the 
members of the Shi'ah sect, had dervish caps made of red 
cloth, and each cap consisted of twelve pieces of cloth, 
and on each piece was sewn (stitched or embroidered, as 
done now) the name of one of the twelve Imams. These 
caps were considered the greatest honour which could l>c 
bestowed on a Shi'ah noble; and as the caps were red, the 
families wearing them were called Kizil-bash, Le. red-bends. 
There is a distich of Mir Razz! ArtimiinI, which says: 

i ,.J j -i — 1 ill— ij~ 

r— o“>' ‘-v J —9 

“ The cap of a dervish should hnvo three (ark *: abandon¬ 
ment of the world, of religion, and of the head a phiy 
on the word lark as meaning “ gore,” and (Arabic) meaning 
“abandonment.” 

The following explanatory notes and corrections may be 
of use:— 

Pago 253. Ilallma Begum. The Resaleh-i-Silsih-h un- 
nasab-i-SafavIveh has for the name ot Ismu II s 
mother Begl Akii Khnnum. 

„ 257 et tty. Abiyn or Aibeh. The correct form is 
Aibeh, from Turkish Aibck, "the moon-prince,” 
a common proper namo. 

„ 258, lino 10, after "Azerbaijan” add from Ilabib- 

us-Siyar [to Ahnr and Mishkin]. 

„ 288. Parnakl head-dress. Parnukl is a misreading 

for bar tdrak. The Ilablb-us-Siyar has: 

ulyj t j) aAL!? 

“having placed the tdkiya (a kind of head-dress as 
worn by Turkomans) on his august head.” 

298. “ Hamstrung.” The text has: 

j j! y—> 

that is, “ with the bow-string he removed him from 
the midst,” i.e. "hud him strangled.” 
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Pagr 299 rt seq. Alang Kanlz. This should be Olang 
Kaniz, a smnll plateau about sixty miles from 
Isfahan, on the road thence to Burujird. It is 
now generally called Kaiz and Kniz. 

M 303, line >. The words from the ITabib-us-Sivar here 
left out are: 

A-j -J> si-v Ls j ki—- j Jj JoUj 1 _• 

that is, “he made them all hopeful (assured them) 
of his utmost favour and protection.” 

„ ib., lino 13. For 'Aziz Kanltl my text has Gharlr 
Hash. 

„ 304, last line of extract from Hablb-us-Siyar, for Lntf 
read LatTf. 

„ 307, line C. “Punished”; text has ba ynud ratanid, 
which means “he had (some) executed"- the ex¬ 
pression is in use now. 

„ 328. Tikeli, Tike-iiI=Tekko-ilI, now Takkalu. 

„ 332. For T«rra read Tarum, district north-west from 
Kazvin. 

i, line 2 from foot. “ Sufis from Sham and Bum ”; 
text has: 

r L - 3 f 3 j 

tlrnt is, “Siifls of the tribet of Rum and Sham,” the 
present Riimlu and Shamlu : cf. p. 327, “Arum 111 ” 
which=Riimlu. 

„ 333. Kuyl in Khnlkhal; read Gflyi, genernlly called 
Goi. Small town destroyed bv earthquake, January 

1896. 

„ ib. For Khiikirlu and Maghunut read Chakirlu aud 
Moghanut. 

„ 339, line 14 from foot. The words from text here 
untranslated (see Pcrs. text, p. 325, lino 9) are: 

that is, “and the uproar of the exultations of the 
sectarians passed beyond the portal of Saturn (the 
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seventh heaven)” or, shortly, “ the sectarians were 
overjoyed.” The same words occur in the ftubib- 
us-Sivar's chapter on ‘Ali Pudishuh 8 death. 

Page *6., line 5 from foot. “ Foster-brothers.” I he text 
has hamthlrehgan, plural of hatnthirrh, which means 
a foster-sw/cr, but is now used by men for sister iu 
general; women more frequently' employ the word 
khuihar. —Yours very truly, 

A. IIoUTUM-ScHINDLER, M.R.A.S. 

To tKt Stertlory of tho Royl Atiatit Soeuly. 


4. The Buddhist Goddess Tar\. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — I notice in the number 
of the Journal for January, 1896, pp. 241-246, that SI. L. 
Poussin, in reviewing M. de Blonay’s essay on liira, repeats 
the old mistaken notion “ that Turn is u Brahmauic goddess 
of naturalistic origin, for her name signifies a star. He 
will find conclusive evidence against such views, also much 
new information on the subject, in my article ou larii iu 
the Journal for January, 1891, and in my Buddbitm of Tib't. 

L. A. Waddell. 

5. “Antiquity of Easters Fauxjnry.” 

Dear Sir, —Mr. W. F. Siucluir asks, on p. 793 of the 
J.R.A.S. for 1896, for some authority for the use of trained 
falcons in the East before tho first century a.d. It is true 
that hunting with the falcon cannot be proved from the 
Assyrian sculptures, but I published in 1884 * extracts 
from some omen tubluts which seem to show that falconry' 
was practised at the time those texts were written, probably 
at a very early period. 

The bird in question is called ErT!efc Sfl -H. 1111(1 

is said to hunt; and if, when doing so, it crossed from the 

l Proceeding* of the Society of Biblical Archaeology foe Jan. 8 of that rrar. 
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right to the left (or from the left to the right) of the king, 
then the king would make a conquest of his enemy, etc. 
There are nlso omens from the tiiriiQ tearing his prey w ith 
his beak, hunting his prey at the house of n man, etc.; 
and certain incomplete lines speak of him fighting with 
the eugle. 1 This bird also fought with the raven (tflJe 
efTT* - T <T» ttga—anbu), and thero are omens for 
the king from the ntrdU killing, or being killed by, the 
former. Hooks of natural history tell us that contests such 
as are here spoken of, between tho falcon and the raven, 
actually occur. Another name of the turdu was katwiu. 

See also I' ried. Delitzsch’s Jl*ni/rinchtt Hamluorterbuch, 
pp. 511 b, 545 a, 164 b. 

Theophilcs G. Pinches. 


6. The Meaning of Tao. 

Sir,—W ith regard to our discussion on the Tao after 
General Alexander’s paper on the 10th November, the point 
for which I then contended, namely, that the expression 
which was so often on the lips of the keeper of the archives 
ut Lob-yang could never tic faithfully rendered in English 
bv * God,’ I have since found confirmed by a reference to 
the Tao-ti? King itself. 

In the fourth chapter of that work Lao-tse Bays: "The 
Tao is empty: he who uses it must not be full Oh! ihe 
Abyss! It is like tho origin of all things, lie (who uses 
it) blunts his sharp points that he may unravel their tangles, 
and subdues his light that lie may share their ignorance. 
How still is the Tao, as though containing all things! 
1 do not know whoso son it is. It existed before the form 
(of ITeaven), before God himself!” 

The word here used is Ti, which is sometimes applied to 
the emperor, hut in philosophical works is almost invariably 
equivalent toTien-Chu, • Heaven-Lord,’ the expression chosen 

i '£» U “ ** «•* the do not 
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by the Jesuits to represent *Diet./ Not infrequently the word 
Zang • over ’ is prefixed to Ti, so that now the form Shonr . 
Ti has come to be generally recognized by all Protesta 
missionaries as the Chinese equivalent of the Chnst.on Id aL 
The radical of the character for Tao is 162 — 

• motion.' Hence the primary signification u 1 ath 
and this is the meaning assigned to it in the Sh, 7 
in the Sacred Edict. Confucius also uses it « **■ “ n “* 
hut with a decidedly ethical colouring: it is the lath 
vt: (Chung Vung, cup. XU.ii), and con 
itself (Analects, cap. vnt). Lao-tse tolls “• (“P- 
it is -hidden and nameless, hut confers itself *<=ll on all 
things and attains self-realization.’ In one paswg 
read (cap. xxi): “I know not it. Name: I call it thaWaj 
If I am forced to name it, I say it is Grca ness. 

Greatness we say it ever moves on, reaching into the far 

distance, unlike all else.” u u ,i.: c i. 

Thus, ta the author of th. most phda»pW wark .h. h 
Chin. ha. produced, Tao is th. unutterable Mar of Ltfa. 

the nameless secret of existence. discussing 

Early in the year I hud the opportunity of 
this very ipiesti.i'n with Mons.ign.ur Pruf.s*r da H'££ 
In the IL af conversation I venturi to ««••>; £ 

1. grind 8 ana-Nom !" Hi. answer was: Oat, cst cv.^ 

justement.”—^ours, faithfully, 

IIkrbkbt Bayses. 


To tit SttrtUry o/ ti * &°yol Atiotte Seetri y. 
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(October, Koretaber, December, 1896.) 


T. General Meetings or the Rotal Asiatic Society. 

Nocembtr 10, 1896.—Mr. II. Beveridge in the Choir. 

It was announced that— 

Miss C. M. Duff, 

Professor Deussen, 

Mr. II. A. Bhojvani, 

Mr. S. C. Labary, 

Mr. A. Chumn Dnss, 

Mr. Jyan Takakuau, 

Dr. R. Paulusz, 

Mr. V. S. B. Mudaliar, 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti, 

Bubu Kedur Nath Dutt, 
had been elected members of the Society. 

General G. G. Alexander, C.B., M.R.A.S., read a paper 
“ On the Most Appropriate Equivalent for the Word * T&o 
as used by IAo-taze.” After pointing out how greatly the 
thoughts and meaning of tho great Chineso had been 
obscured through translators having failed to agree on somo 
term which would accurately convey the author’s intention. 
General Alexander proceeded to show from tho several 
translations that whilst the word ‘TAo’ had either been 
left untranslated, or rendered by somo supposed equivalent 
such as ‘Reason,’ ‘the Road,' ‘the Way,’ or * Nature, 
the several translators had in their notes or prefaces been 
unanimous in declaring that, iu a greuter or lesser degree. 
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the word ‘ T&o ’ contained within it nn idea which could not 
he separated from the one which naturally belongs in some 
form or other to a concept ion of a deity; and in the case 
of Von Strauss, though he left the word untranslated, 
he had in his preface, after enumerating all the attributes 
which L&o-tsze bad attached to the T&o, declared that it was 
quite impossible that any other rendering could be correctly 
used than the word * God.’ In support of this view General 
Alexander proceeded to show that, setting aside all the 
misleading aid of the Chinese commentators, the text 
of the ‘T&o-tih-king’ umply sufficed to establish it. It was 
found in the very first chuptcr that the * Tio * was the great 
First Cause, undefinuble and unnumuble, a knowledge 
of whom wus only to be gained by those who were puro 
of heart; and in subsequent chapters that he was 
an invisible spirit, only to bo recognized through his 
works, the universal protector and refuge, the pardoner 
of all who applied to him, and the nourishor and sustaiuer 
of the whole world, nnd that hence it was ho was held 
in such high honour. General Alexander then contrasted 
the views of Confucius with those of L&o-tsze, and finally 
wound up by observing that, in addition to what had been 
brought forward, the word ‘Logos' had been suggested 
by several*of the translators ns possibly the nearest upproach 
to a correct rendering of the word; and, singularly enough, 
in our translation of the Gospels ‘ T&o' is the substitute 
for ‘ Logos ’ in the first chapter of St. John, and as the words 
4 Te, Shantc, and * Ihien have been all translated bv and 
accepted for the word • God,’ it is inconceivable that any 
objection should be taken to tho use of that term when 
applied to the far higher conception of tho Deity formulated 
by L&o-tsze. 

The Chainnnn then read the following letter uddressed 
to the President from Professor Douglas :_ 


-unseam. 

Nocember 10. 

Df.ar Ix>r» Beat,— I extremely regret my inability 
to be present this afternoon at the meeting of the Society. 
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I should much have liked to hove heard General Alexander’s 
paper. His contention is an interesting one, and I should 
have liked to have listened to his arguments in support 
of it I cannot, however, agreo with him in his choice 
of God as the equivalent of Luotzu's Tao. The commonly 
ucceptcd idea of God is that of n personal deity, who is not 
only the creator of the universe, but also the intimate guide 
and director of the world and of the affairs of men. T<to, 
on the other hand, was distinctly impersonal, indefinite, und 
unconscious, and should, if expressed in English at all, 
be expressed bv some such periphrasis us “ (l) the Absolute, 
the totulity of Beings and Things; (2) the phenomenal 
world and its order; and (3) the ethical nature of the good 
man and the principle of his action.” 

But it helps us better to understand Laotzu nnd his 
teaching if we glance at the history of his doctrines. 
There can be no doubt that he was largely imbued 
with Indian philosophy. It is impossible to study the 
metaphysics of Bruliminism without being struck with 
the murked similarity, and almost identity, which exists 
between the philosophy of tho Brahmins and that ex¬ 
pounded by Enotzu. Sir M. Monier-Williams quotes in bis 
" Hinduism” tho following passage from the J#a UponishaJ, 
which is strikingly descriptive of the leading attributes oi 
Too 


“ Whnte’er exists within this universe 

Is all to be regurded as enveloped . 

By the great l^ord, as if wrupped in a vesture. 

There is only one Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter thun the mind ; 

Who fur outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him ; who, himself at rest, 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings ; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near; 

Ho is within this universe. Whoe’er beholds 
All living creatures as in him, and him— 

The universal spirit—os in all 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempt.” 

Too we are told by Laotzu is “ all-pervading ... all 
things wait upon it for life, and it refuses none; all things 
return homo to it; it is the bidden sanctuary of all being; 
it is inactive and yet leaves nothing uudone." 
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Much more might bo quoted in support of the samo 
comparison, and in my opinion Too as used by Laotzu is 
much more nearly related to “ the impersonal Brahmn, the 
universal, self-existing soul,” than it is to our idea of God.— 
Believe mo to be, my Lord, yours trulv, 

Robert K. Douglas. 

Mr. II. Baynes, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. C. Fox, and the Chairman 
took part in the discussion. 

December 8, 1898.—The Right Hon. the Lord Rear, 
President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. C. Khirod Ray, 

Mr. Bihiirl Lai ltai, 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Henry Morris, on the subject of Transliteration, 
reported that the Bible Society had passed a resolution 
practically approving the Congress scheme of Transliteration, 
and called attention to a letter in the Timet newspaper on the 
transliteration of Huuaa. 

The Secretary then read a paper bv Mr. Surat Chandra 
Mitra on “ The liar Parauri, or Bihari Women’s Ceremony 
for producing Rain.” 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Kennedy pointed out 
that a similar, practically the same, ceremony hnd been 
several times described in published works, and most fully 
in I-ndy Fanny Parke’s charming Journal of 1870. A 
similar ceremony was also reported from Russia. It was 
difficult to believo that the cursing had anything to do 
with sacrifice. It was simply a device to avert too great 
luck, and it was not uncommon for the ideas of fertility 
and nakedno&a to go together. 

Mr. Sewell said he recollected two cases of hook swinging 
for rain during the Madras famine of 1877. In those cases 
the permission of the police was previously obtained. 

Mr. Brandreth said that hook swinging had been a 
frequent custom m Bengal until it was stopped bv Govern¬ 
ment. But it hod there no reference to rain. The men 
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swung were partly supported by a cloth ; nnd the same men 
would be swung time offer time. It seemed to do them little 
or no harm, and they made a living of it. 

Mr. Beveridge, Dr. Leitner, und Mr. Baynes also took 
part in the discussion. The paper will appear in u sub¬ 
sequent number. . 


IT. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

1. Zr.rrscmurr deu Dkctscukn Morgen la ndischen Gesei.lschaft. 
Bund L, Heft 3. 

Steinscbneider (M.). Die arnbischen Uebersetzungen uus 
dem Griechischen. 

Fraenkel (S.). Die Sprnche des Josippen. 

Oldeuberg (II.). Vedischo Untersuchungen. 

Glaser (E.). Dio nltubessinisclio Inschrift von Matarii. 
Goldzihor (I.). Ncuo Materialien zur Litteratur des 
Ueberlieferungswesen bei den Muhamtnedanem. 

Jolly (J.). Beitriige zur indischen Itecbtsgeschiclite. 
Seybold (C. F.). Zu A. Fischer's "Die altorubischen 
Numeti der sieben Wochentage.” SS. 220-226. . 

2. Vienna Obiental Journal. Yol. x, No. 3. 

Muller (D. II.). Dio Bauinschrift des Barrekub. 

- Dio Obelisk-Inschrift bei Matura. 

- (W. Max). Altafrikanischo Glossen. 

Kunstlingor (D.). Zur Syntax der Zahlworter. 
Choluthinntz (G.). Frngmente iranischer Sagen bei 
Grigor Magistros. 

ITirth (Fr.). Ueber die chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntniss 
Ccntralasiens unter der Herrschaft der Sassanideu etwu in 
der Zeit 500 bis 650. 

Buvnes (II.). The Mirror of Truth, or Bauddha Confession 
of Faith. 
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ITT. Obituary Notice. 

Sir Jamea Abbott, K.C.Ji. 

Wo have to record the death of this distinguished veteran, 
the last of that company of Soldiers, and Civilians, who 
buflt up to its present grandeur the Empire of British 
India. lie was born in 1807, nnd in a short time would 
have completed ninety years. He took a conspicuous pnrt 
in the first Afghan War: there are very few alive now who, 
like myself, have held converse with the great men of that 
period—Nott, Pollock, Richmond, Sale, Havelock, Brondfoot, 
all of whom crossed tho Satlaj on that famous day iu 18-12, 
when Lord Ellenborough welcomed tho returning troops. 
James Abbott, who has just died, hud distinguished him¬ 
self before that date, but he was not there. 

James Abbott went to India at the age of sixteen in 
1823: he was present at the siege of Bhurtpur in 1825-6. 
He went to Herit in 1838, and thence in 1839 ho started 
on a mission to attach the Khan of Khiva to the British 
cause: ho passed through tho then mysterious region of 
Mcrv, and was tho first Englishman, who crossed the Ox us, 
and reached Khiva. Stoddart und Conolly were at that timo 
prisoners in Bokhara, where they died. Abltott persuaded 
tho Khan to entrust him with a mission to the Emperor of 
Russia to arrange for mutual restoration of captives. In 
March, 1840, he made his wav to the Caspian Sea, and thenco 
to Orenburg, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, was admitted to 
un interview with the Emperor, and gained his object. 

On returning to India ho was employed in Civil posts 
in Rnjput&nu: when the Sikh Wur broke out in 1845 
he was not with his brothors, and myself, in tho great 
battles on the River Satlaj, but, after peace had been 
declared, ho was employed to demark tho frontier of 
Kashmir and the Hazuruh, nnd there ho was when tho 
Panjfib War broke out in 18-18: there I visited him in 
1850, and the name of Abbotubud records the Civil Station, 
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which ho founded. He attached the pcoplo to him personally: 
that was the secret in those days of managing Districts in 
the Pnnj&b: “the iron hand in the velvet glove”: there 
he remnined until 1853, engaged in a work of pacification, 
with occasional raids across the River Indus into the Region 
of the Black Mountain, the Aornos of Alexander the Great. 

Thirty years of service had loft him still a Major: in 
1867 ho took leave of India with the rank of Major-General: 
honours had been dealt out charily to him : in 1873 he was 
made a C.B., and in 1894 u K.C.B.: we may justly apply to 
him tho words of Metternich in 1814 with regard to Lord 
Castleroogh, the English Ambassador, who appeared at the 
Court of Vienna, in the midst of men covered with decora¬ 
tions, in simple costume with not one order: “ moins decor*;, 
plus distingutf.” The Rotnau Historian Tacitus would have 
composed somo stinging sentences with regard to the man, 
who had done things worth recording, and writteu books 
worth reading, who had achieved great things, while others 
hud carried off tho honours: for in looking back through 
the Annals of British India from 1844 to 1867, amidst 
the gnlaxv of great men, Military and Civil, who passed 
before mo ovor the stage (and with the exception of Sir 
James Outrarn, I carao into contact with them all), no more 
knightly form fell under my eyo than that of Jumes Abbott, 
the “proiix chevalier” who was ready to sacrifice his own 
life to save that of poor Afghan female slaves ; who was 
not afraid to meet the cruel late of Stoddnrt and ConolK, 
and made in his diary of that date the following entry after 
saving human lives: “Whatever now befalls me, death, 
captivity, or success, I shall bless God, that I have visited 
Khiva.” Such men are required to complete the picture 
of tho group of servants of tho State who, since the great 
frontier campaign of 1845-6, have made India what it is. 

I had been drawn to him before I met him in 1850, 
46 years ago, by his writings, for ho was a poet, an 
antiquarian, and a man of letters; not a mere uncultured 
sabreur, or an unlettered official. Ho contributed twenty 
papers to the Journal of our Mothor-Socicty, the bengnl 
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Asiatic Society, on u variety of subject*, such as, the 
quality of a sword-blade, on fragments of Greek Sculpture 
in the Panjab (in which subject he was the earliest 
in the field); he identified the Black Mountain of 
Muhaban with the Aornos of the Roman chronicler; and 
he revived in me un interest in my classic studies, which 
the duties of Peace and War hud partially destroyed. As 
one of the earliest English officials in the Punjab, I dwelt 
on tho banks of the River Hyphasis, which we called the 
Bens, and the Sanskrit authors tho Vip&sa. Recalling 
the story of Alexander the Great, as learned in the sixth 
form at Eton, I felt an interest to look for the twelve 
Altars, and tho inscription “ Ego, Alexander, hue perveni,” 
the Latin translation of the Greek words; and with tho 
help of James Abbott I subsequently traversed, in 1830, 
tho scene of the Grecian King's greatest battle on the 
Ilydaspcs, now called tho Jheluro, and 1 sailed down that 
River into the great River, tho Acesines, now tho Chen&b, 
and thence into tho Indus; and I thought of the time when 
the echo of those dreary wastes rang to the Greek 
Trumpet, and tho great son of Philip of Macedon forced 
his way into Regions then unknown to the Grecian 
world, and which remained unknown up to the time, 
when James Abbott first described them. 

Oh 1 if those recreant Macedonian troops had, more than 
two thousand years ago, not mutinied on the borders of 
mv first Panj&b District, Alexander would have crossed 
the Hyphasis or Beas, and the Hysudrus or Sutlaj, and 
worked his wny to the banltB of the Jumna, and, embarking 
there, would have sailed down into tho Ganges, and would 
perhaps liuve come into contact with King Asoko, the 
inscribcr on the Rocks of India of tho great Edicts. 
Muny matters still unsolved regarding the History of the 
Indian Alphabet and of the Indian Religion would have 
been solved; and the subject of this Memoir made the first 
contribution to the unfinished stories of Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, answering questions, to which the Greeks * and 
Romans failed to give any reply. 
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I gubjoin a list of the more notable of his works, but 
by no means an exhaustive one. 

List of Publications. 

• Porrar. 

1. “ The Tliakoorine, a legend of Manndoo.” Madden, 

London, 18 U. Second Edition, Kegan Paul, London, 
1893. 

2. “Tules of the Forest.” Mndden, London, 1853. 

3. " Legends and Ballads.” Culcutta, 1854. 

4. 11 Prometheus’ Daughter.” London, 1851. 

5. “Allah uddeen.” Smith and Elder, 1880. 

Psora. 

6 . Contributions to East India United Service Journal 

before the year 1830: 

A. "The Private Sentinel.” 

B. “Narrative of the Joudpore Countermarch.” 

C. “ Narrative of a Journey from Mhow in Malwu 

to Agra.” 

I). “ Journal of Lieut. C. Bunnemore.” 

E. “ Barrack Sketches.” 

7. “ Narrative of a Journey from Meerut in North India 

to Khiva, Moscow, and St Petersburg during the 
late Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some account 
of the Court of Khiva and Kingdom of Kbarestn.” 
Two vols. Allen, London, 1813. Second Edition, 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1867. Third Edition, W. II. 
Allen. 18S4. 

8 . Contributions to a Periodical (name not known): 

A. “On the Ballads ond Legends of the Punjab,” 

with a Plate of Coins. 

B. “ On the Mirage of India.” 

9. Contributions to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 

Society, Culcutta: 

* A. “Some account of the Camps and Battlefield 
of Alexander the Great and Porus. ’ 1849. 
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B. “ On the Sites of Nikoia and Boukephala.” 

C. “Grndus ad Aornon.” 

10. Contribution to the Agri Horticultunil Society’s Journal, 
vol. xi, part 2 : 

“On the Undeveloped Resources of our Indian 
Empire.” 

Robert N. Cist, 

October, 1896. JJ 0 n. Sec. to It.A.S. 


IY. Notes axd News. 

Caitanya .—Under the title of Sri Gauranga Lila Smarnna 
Mnngala Stotray, the well-known Yaishnuva §rf KedSra- 
natha Blmkti-vinod, M.R.A.S., has published a poem in 
Sanskrit on the life and teachings of Caitanya. It is accom¬ 
panied with a commontnry. also in Sanskrit, in which the 
subject is further elucidated, and is preceded by an Intro¬ 
duction of 63 pages in English, in which the doctrines 
taught by Caitanya are set out in somewhat full detail; 
this position, more especially as against Sankara and the 
Advaita VednntisU, is explained at length. The little 
volume will add to our knowledgo of this remarkable 
reformer, nnd we express our thanks to Bhnkti-vinod for 
giving it us in English and Sanskrit, rather than in 
Bengali, in which language it must necessarily have re¬ 
mained a closed book to European students of the 
religious life of India. 

Sinhalese and if* Allied Dialect*.— In the “Sitzungs- 
berichte ” of the Royal Bavarian Academy for 1896, vol. ii 
I)r. Geiger has published a most interesting account of 
his too short sojourn in Ceylon, from Decemlier, 1895, to 
March, 1896. He first gives an account of the way in 
which he spent the time at his disposal, and then deals 
wuh the linguistic results of his journey. He hopes shortly 
to bnng out these results in fuller form, and they tfre to 
include the following essays: (1) On the languag^ of the 
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Rodiyas; (2) On the etymology of Old Sinhalese or El a; 

(3) On Sinhalese itself, with n summary of the history of 
Sinhalese literature. This will appear in Bidder's Grundriss. 

(4) On the language of the Muldivo Islands; (5) On tlio 
language of the Woeddos or Yeddns. The best thanks 
of students of philology are due to the Bavarian Academy 
and to the Bavarian Government for rendering it possiblo 
for Dr. Geiger to undertake this journey, so full of promise 
from the historical and philological point of view. And we 
hope that the illness from which Dr. Geiger unfortunately 
suffered during his stay in the island will not prevent him 
from making soon accessible to scholars the very varied 
and important series of essays he thus promises. 

Tijf. extremely interesting archaic plan of a field with 
measurements, situated near the city of Dungi-sih-kalama, 
published in the Comptet Itrndu* of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions by Professor J. Oppert, is well worthy of notice. 
Professor Oppert's valuable studies of the metrology of tho 
Babylonians will cause all students to turn with interest 
to his remarks upon the measures. From this plan, and 
from the texts treated of by Reisner ( Berliner Akadcmir, 
April, 1896), Prof. Oppert argues that is equivalent 

to 8600, % to 600, { to 60, to 10, and to 1, during 
tho period (before 2506 ti.c.) to which the tablet belongs. 
Tho copy of tho text was made at Constantinople by Father 
Scheil. 

if. Tbureau Dangin has also treated of this “ Cadastre,’ 
which he was the first to see, and ho has published u really 
excellent copy of it ( Recuril de Tracnux). Tho results ot 
his study of the text, based upon the metrical system 
of Reisner «= 1, »— -,V, etc.), differs, however, greatly 
from Prof. Oppert’s, as will be seen from a comparison 
of the corrected plans given by these scholars. The date 
is -V - m H “Tear ho (the 

king) ruvuged the land of •Sosni®," und if the »sasru m here 
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mentioned bo (os is almost certain) the — gT ej^y 

^ ’ B£t-&itru m , of a small tablet now in America, this 
text belongs to the reign of Bur-Sin. 

In the same number of the Comptea Remim M. Thureau 
Dungin gives some interesting notes upon dates attached 
to tablets of the timo of Surgon of Agude (3800 b.c.), his 
son Narnm-Sin (3750 B.c.), and Lugal-uaum-gal. These 
dates refer to the restoration of temples, and to Sargon’s 
subjugation of Elam, Zahara, Sarluk king of Kutiu®, and 
the hind of the Amorites. It is noteworthy that Zahara 
is described os being mJ< *y jty<y £y, ,,, bufi 

Fpt (or Upin) [D.S.], “before Opis ” (so I translate). 
Without doubt mauv more of theso texts will come to light. 

T. G. P. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
Mr. F. LL Griffith translates the “Stela of Meutuhetep, son 
of Ilepy,” of tho Flinders Petrie Collection, and therein 
examines tho frequent but difficult expression in the funeral 
tablets, ^ 5 * in which, though inconclusive, his remarks 
are exceedingly valuable. Tho style of the monument 
described by Mr. Griffith is that of tho Middle Kingdom, 
and it is noteworthy that it “makes mention of a succession 
of deficient rises of the Nile continuing apparently for tho 
unparalleled period of twenty-five years.” 

Signor Pellegrini, who makes, apparently, a speciality of 
deciphering difficult texts, publishes in tho Arc/iirio Storico 
Siei/iano a paper upon the Egyptian Inscription in tho 
Museum of Palermo referring to offerings and certain 
festivals instituted by the Pharaohs of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties, Scnefru, Shepses-kuf, Uscr-kuf, Sahu-Ua 
and Nefer-nr-ka-Itu (cf. Petrie. “ History of Egvmt ” vol 
pp. 30, 08 ff.). As a part of tho text is verv difficult to 
.opy, on nccount o( it. bad Koto of ?KKrw im, ,| K . „„ 

facsimile tLat Signor PcUcgrini give, will doutilka* i„te rcl , 
students. 
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V. Notices of Books. 

I)if. Rkden Gotama Buddha’s aps dkr uitti-F-hkn Samlusg 
(Majjhima Nikaya) zuu krsten 3Lal ubkusbixt, 
von Kari. Euoen Neumann. 

Wo have rend with groat iu to rest tho translation of 
tho first fifty Suttas of the Majjhima Nikfiva which 
Dr. Neumann offers us as n first instalment ol this tno»t 
important book. Tho Majjhima Nikaya has never been 
Inundated before (excepting three Suttas contained m the 
eleventh volume of the Sacred Books), und thus Dr. 
Neumann’s work may be considered as quite original, 
lie begins by a short preface, giving his opinion about 
the value of tho I'uli commentaries, especially tuoso 
written by Buddhaghosa. Since nobody has translated tho 
Majjhima Nikaya before him, ho has hud no occasion to 
controvert the renderings of his predecessors, us was done, 
for instance, in his translation of the Dbammopada (Der 
Wahrheitspfad), published some years ago. 

Although Dr. Neumann states in his preface that be 
does not rely too much on these Puli commentaries, uu> 
although he gives ns a number of instaucea where they 
are certainly wrong, still his translation shows that he has 
studied them thoroughly. Whenever he gives a rendering 
ditferent from that of Buddhaghosa, wo may believe that 
he has done so after full consideration; the only thing we 
regret is that bis notes are not more numerous, and that 
in very few cases only we are iuformed why he has adopted 
this rendering in preference to any other one. 

On the wholo the translation reads very well. 
language is dear, and tho rendering or the religious 
technical terms is satisfactory- throughout. Iu perusing 
the book I only found u few errors, aud these are of no 
grout consequence. Page 409 : the Pali words, 5 au 11,1 
bbikkhuve paccayam paticca uppajjati vinuiiimm ten* «“ 
eva sankhani gacchati,’ are translated ‘Aus wus iur ein- 
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Grande Bewusstsein entstcht, gerade dureh diesen und 
nur durcli diesen kommt es zu Stande.’ Now the term 
‘sankham gacchati’ is rendered correctly in Childers’ 
dictionary ‘ to be reckoned as, to be called or termed,’ and 
therefore the meaning of our passage is this: * Aus was 
fur einem Grande Bewusstsein entsteht, gerade dunach 
und danach allein wird es benannt.’ Page 363: * sevenths 
pi niiina kufljaro satthihiiyano gambhirnm pokkharanim 
ognhitva sanadhovikora nntnn kfiitajntam kljati ’ is trans¬ 
lated * Gleichwie eiu sechzigjiihriger Elephant in einon 
tiefen Lotusweiher stcigt und ein Spritzbad zur Erholung 
nimnit.’ The translation is correct, but not literal, and here 
Dr. Neumann should have given in u note the reasons 
why ho translated this way. * Sunadhovika ’ is a mistako 
for ‘sunadhovika,’ and this means literally ‘cloth-washing.’ 
The commentary tells us thut the cloth-washing was 
considered as u great festival in India, and thut it was 
accompanied by all sorts of aquatic sports, in which even 
the elephants used to take part. So there is no question 
of n simple shower-Iwtb, as Dr. Neumann’s translation 
would suggest. In the some Suita, three pages further 
on, wo have the words ‘japetiiyam va jiipetum’ rendered 
by ‘einon in die Acht zu erklareuden iichten zu lasscn.’ 
The verb * japeti ’ occurs also Milindnpnrtha, pp. 171, 227, 
402 (Rhys Davids’ translation, i, p. 240 ; ii, pp. 29, 342). 

I now beliovo that Rhys Davids’ derivation from ‘jyii’ is 
correct, and thut we must not read * jbapoti ’ instead, as 
I suggested in my Tali Grammar, p. 37 . The meaning 
would be ‘to fine one who ought to bo fined,’ not • to 
proscribe’ as Neumann has it Tho commentary reads 
‘jhapetmp,’ and would have supported me in the ’mistake 
I made twelve years ago. 

Page 370: the words ‘ visfikayitiini. visevitani, vipphan- 
dimm’ are translated • Stncheln, Domen, Zackin’ Host 
probably Dr. Neumann has chosen these expressions beruuso 
m the foregoing allegory u crab is mentioned whose limb* 
are broken by stones and pebbles thrown at him bv 
naughty boys and girls. The identical passage without 
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tlie allegory occurs again, Samyutta Nikaya, xii, 3**>, 14, 
and Warren, in his ‘Buddhism in Translations,’ p. l‘>8, 
renders it ‘ puppet-shows, resorts, wlathings.’ The first 
of the three, * visukayitani,’ is evidently derived from 

• visfika,’ and is used in the same sense os ‘ ditthi%-isuka,’ 
Suttanipiita 55, where Faueboll translates it ‘ the harshness 
of the philosophical views.’ ‘ "V ipphandita is given by 
Childers with the meaning ‘sceptical agitation’; and 

• visevita,’ which does not occur anywhere else, evidently 
means ‘deceit, hypocrisy.’ Saccaka Nigaijthaputta’s heretical 
opinions are refuted by the Buddha, and ho is unable to 
continue his discourse with him, just as the crab is unable 

to move with bis broken limbs. _ , ( 

Pane 280: Dr. Neumann translates ‘sottiva’ by ‘ b ertiger. 

I would prefer ‘Befreiter’ if he wanted to render it ac¬ 
cording to the otyotology given in the text (from tru 

‘ to flow down ’). , 

Page 124: 1 ubbhatthaka ’ is rendered by * Stetigsteher.^ 

I think ‘ Aufrechtstcher ’ would be better, as ‘ ubbha 
represents Samskpt ‘ firdhva.’ The whole passage occurs 
again, Anguttara Nikaya, iv, 198, 2; Puggala PafiftutU. 

iv, 24. . - . 

In the note on p. 22, Dr. Neumann gives u derivation of 

• sallekha ’ which seems to mo quite impossible. * Lagh ’ can 
never become * lekh,’ and the composition ‘sallagh’ would 
also bo monstrous. I do not see why he objects to the 
derivation given by Childers from tamlikh ‘ to scratch out. 
His rendering ‘Lcdigung,’ which he uses here and in the 
translation of the Sallekhasutta on p. Cl, « very good, mid 
agrees perfectly with our etymology of the word. ^ 

"Page 6: the words ‘bhikkhu sekho apattaiuanaso are 
rendered *als kiimpfender Monch mit streitendem Busen. 
I do not object to this translation, but Dr. Neumann 
should have added a note at the bottom of the page m 
which he informs his readers that ‘ apattamiinasa sekha 
means a monk who is under training and has not yet 

attained Aruhatship. . . 

liuther a slip of the pen than a real error is what 
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occurs on p. 12. TIere the words ‘Jannto nlmra bhikkhave 
possato usavanam kbuynm vudiiini no ajanato’ are trans¬ 
lated * Dom Kenner, ihr Mbucho, dein Kundigcn verheiaso 
ich Wiahnversiegung, keinem Unbeknnntcn‘ It ought to 
be 4 keinem Nichtkcnner.’ 4 Bnbekunnt ’ is the equivalent of 
the Puli ‘annata.’ 

In a note on p. 513, Dr. Neumann corrects Trenckner’a 
reading 4 sabbutopabhum’ into ‘sabbatopaham,’ and compares 
the concluding stanza of the Kcvnttosutta in the Dighnnikava. 

I believe that his correction is right, and the second part 
of this ‘sabbatopaham’ is the word given by Childers s.v. 
•paho’ (from 4 pajnbati’). No fur I quite agree with Dr. 
Neumann. But when he goes on in his note saying that 
the various reading 4 pabhom' is to be derived from 4 bhaiij,’ 

I must contradict him. If there be such a reading us 
4 sabbatopabhnm,’ which 1 do not know, then this can 
certainly not bo derived from 4 bhaiij.’ The only possible 
derivation would bo from 4 bha,’ but us this would not give 
a good sense I think that we must stick to the above- 
mentioned correction. 

E. Muli.er. 

GESCHICHTE DEB fitTDDIUSMt'S IN DER MoNGOLKI. AuS 

dem Tibetischen des Jigs-med nnm-mk’a, herausgegeben, 
uberaetzt, und erlautert von I)r. Gkorg Honi. l‘« 
Teil, x, pp. 296; 2 Mr Teil, xxxii, pp. -156. (Strassbure 
1893-6.) *” 

In 1893 Dr. Goorg Huth, of the University of Berlin, 
already well known by hi* scholarly translations of several 
difficult Tibetan texts, published the text of Jigs-nied 
nam-mk’a’s 44 History of Buddhism in Mongolia ” (H’or 
eh'o* ehyomj), and in the early part of the present year 
ho brought out a careful and accurate translation of ‘this 
important Tibetan work. 

Since the publication, nearly thirty years ago of the 4 
text and translation of Taranatha’s history of Buddhism 
in India, by Professor Anton Schiefncr, no such valuable 
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addition to our scanty collection of Tibetan historical works 
ho* been made as the present volume. The care shown 
in every part of this publication, the painstaking researches, 
the years of arduous study required to enable Dr. lluth to 
translate such a difficult and lengthy document, are worthy 
of every praise. 

The 'adoption of Buddhism by the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century brought about great changes in their 
national character and customs, and the principal factor 
in this profound alteration was the Buddhist literature 
of India and Tibet, which was, in its entirety, intro¬ 
duced among them. From the introduction of the art 
of writing, the Mongols devoted themselves to the 
translation of the philosophical and religious works of 
Buddhism, giving hardly any attention to the other 
branches of literature, which they hold unworthy of serious 
consideration. In the Very few historical works produced 
by Mongols, we find, as in those of their masters in learning, 
the Tibetans, the national traditions and legends profoundly 
altered to suit the writer’s religious faith. The tone of the 
historical works of both peoples is purely religious; m 
them one must not look for anything beyond biographies 
and dry genealogies of saints and holy men, in ahic i 
childish and ofttimes absurd fables are freely interspersed. 
No attention is given to dates; no precision is used in 
geographical nomenclature, and one finds minutel) recor e _ 
only the deeds of those of their princes who have advanced 
iu one wav or another the cause of Buddhism. 

This is the impression produced by rending the history 
of the Eastern Mongols written in the eighteenth century 
bv Sunang Setsen, and a like one will undoubtedly be 
carried awuv by a perusal of the present work. The author 
has made frequent use of the work of his predecessor; 
the only other materials employed by him have been 
apparently unimportant Chinese works, and a few ui 
Buddhist authors whose writings ore found translated in 
the great Tibetan canonical collection, the labourites ung 
Nagarjuna and Saskya Paudita. 
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The work of Jigs-med nmn-mk'a is divided into two 
parts: in the first he gives the history of the Eastern 
Mongols, from the earliest times down to the commencement 
of the nineteenth century (the author finished his work 
in 1818); while in tho second, by far the most extended, 
he narrates the lives of the lamas who have contributed 
to the rise and spread of Buddhism in Mongolia. 

In the first part of his work, following tho example of 
other Oriental authors who have treated of the subject, 
Jigs-med nam-mk’a establishes the descent of the funuly 
of Chingis Khan, through the semi-fubulous Burte chiuo, 
“the grey wolf” (who, according to Abulgliazi, was the 
first father of all the Turks), and still more fabulous kings 
of Tibet, from Malm sammnta, the first human sovereign, 
according to accepted Buddhist traditions. When this 
feat has been successfully accomplished, the author’s tusk 
becomes simplified, lie coufines himself thereafter to 
briefly recording a few unimportant legends concerning 
the princes who succeeded the great Temudjin, with hero 
and there a date, usually disagreeing by several years with 
the more accurate ones supplied us by trustworthy Chinese 
annals. 

This part of the work terminates with a brief notice of 
the various Chinese and Manchu sovereigns of the Ming 
and Ching dynasties, who succeeded on the throne of China 
the 3Iongol emperors of the Yuan dynasty, tho last one 
mentioned being Chin Ching, whoso reign ended in 1821, 
three years after the author finished his book. 

In the second part the author begins in true Buddhist 
style the history of his Church in the “ dim, red down of 
man,” and thence rapidly corning down to tho times of the 
Buddha Gautama, plunges into the most ubstruse problems 
of Buddhist metaphysics, duly supporting his remarks with 
quotations from the best classical authors. This, to him 
important, section of his work having been duly disposed 
of h, p*** briefly over U. I.i.tory of ,1,. io,™^ „ f 
Buddhism into China, quoting nearly word for word tho 
introductory remarks on the subjec't in the well-known 
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"Sutra in 42 Sections,” and then refers, still more briefly, 
to the introduction of Buddhism into Mongolia. 

Next, the author takes up, with great luxury of detail, 
the genealogies of various saints and pontiffs who have, 
from the time of Saskya Paudita, adorned the Lamaist 
Church; but in none of these biographical sketches do 
we find onv important historical or geographical data, 
not even in the notices of Pashpu, the inventor of tho 
alphabet which bears his name aud the first lama pontiff 
of China, of Ch’os-sku Od-zer, to whom is duo the Mongol 
alphabet still used at the present day, of Isoug-k apa, tho 
great reformer, or on the various Tolai, Punch en, and 
Cbangchia lamas, concerning whom there must be un¬ 
doubtedly much of interest to learn. 

The work of the translator cannot be spoken of too highly; 
he bus accomplished in a masterly manuer a most difficult 
tusk. I cannot but regret, however, that he has not 
retained the now generally accepted forms of such names 
of persons, places, and things as, for example, \ iin W dn, the 
second emperor of the Ming dynasty, which ho transcribes 
Cen Wen; of Ch'ien Lung, which he gives as K*yan 
lun. On page 45 I find mention made of “lhe King of 
Birds, lI'piiH Uicaim,” in which we have some difficulty in 
recognizing the well-known Chinese term Ftng huang, “ the 
phoenix.” So, in like manuer, the city Ilsi-nan I'u, tho 
historic Clmng-an, is called Ho nan IIpu; and in Ten tu hu 
(p. 192) we must recognize Cheug-tu Fu, the capital of 
Ssu-ch'uaii. 

It seems to mo that it would have been preferable if such 
well-known terms as Hutuketu and Nomeuban had been 
used instead of the less-knowu, though unquestionably 
rnoro correct, forms Ilwotogtwo and Nornon Hau, which 
the translator prefers. 

It is to mv mind a serious omission on the part of Dr. 
Huth that ho has not added somo geographical and historical 
notes to the author’s text. To cite but two instances, on 
page 29 of the translation, it isolated that Jagatai s fourth 
son ruled over " Rom ” and lived in “ tho city ol 
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Stnmbhola,” nnd a footnote to the above informs us that 
" the author remarks in a note that Stmnbhola is a part of 
(, harubhala,” with which elucidation I)r. Iluth dismisses 
the subject. On page 17, no attempt is made to identify the 
countries of Gzi-pen, Hptosan, Siyanlo, Ziyan, etc., though 
muny readers may not know that these are Chinese terms 
for Japan, Fusang, Corea, nnd the countries of Western 
.Asia and Eastern Europe (Ifni Yang). 

It is to be hoped that Dr. U nth will soon bring out an 
appendix to his translation, in which he will elucidate the 
many interesting questions-historical, geographical, and 
Buddhistic—touched upon so lightly by the author, and also 
add an index, the absence of which will be very seriously 
felt by all those who may wish to consult his book With 
these additions to the present volumes, hu work will form 
a lasting monument of erudition and completeness. 


^ • W. Rockhill. 


Thk Articles of Christiax Ixstrvctiox in Favoriang 

M.R.A.S., Englu* Pre.byt.Han Miaaion, Tainnnfa. 
(Londan: Kogan Paul, Trench, Trubncr & Co., Ltd., 
18yo. ) 


In the first part of this book wo have the Articles of 
Christian Instruction which the Dutch missionary Vertrecht 
dreiy up for the use of the schools i„ the FavorLing District 
of the Iskud of Formosa. This district lay to fhe north 
of the modem Ka-gi Ihen, and in the seventeenth century 
it was the scene of Dutch missionary work. Yertr^lo u 
"laboured in Formosa between 1(>47 and 1651," hud made 
himself proficient in the Favorlung dialect. TLese Articles 
of Instruction contain the Lord’s Traver the OU , 
Creed, the Ten Coinmandmehu, certain Travers u C ' r Ua 
five sermons, and other items. We have them Lore ca^fu “y* 
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edited, accompanied by tbe original Dutch and an English 
translation. 

At p. 102 we have the 11 Lord’s Prayer in the present-day 
Sekhoan Dialect of Formosa ”: this dialect being spoken 
by the natives of Toa-sia, about fourteen miles north of 
Chang-hua city. Tho transcriber has cut up the words 
into syllables, and so we cannot get the correct pro¬ 
nunciation ; but there does not seem to be any resemblance 
between the words of this Lord's Prayer and those in 
Vertrecht’s version in Favorlang. 

Then wo have a reprint of Psalmanozar’s “ Dialogue 
between a Japanese and a Formosan about some points of 
the Religion of tbo time,” 1707. Mr. Campbell decided 
to include this in bis book, M because of (1) its brevity; 
(2) its rarity; (3) its usefulness in proving that, while 
Vertrecht's work has also a Dialogue, the coincidence ends 
there; (4) its interest at a time when tho Japanese are 
brought, unexpectedly and in a very real sense, face to face 
with the hill tribes of Formosa.” 

After this comes ITappart’s Favorlang \ ocabulary, printed 
in a neat and orderly manner. Mr. Campbell, with cautious 
moderation, observes that “ Happort's Favorlang dialect 
differs in many respects from that used by Vertrecht.” It 
would, perhaps, bo nearer the mark to say that tho two 
dialects have a few words iu common. 

Mr. Campbell thinks that the Favorlang dialect may, 
with alight modification, represent a living speech of some 
tribe in the interior of Formosa. A few years ago a 
traveller in Formosa, provided with Medhurst’s Happart, 
found in a district to the north-east of Chang-hua a tribe 
which understood and spoke the Favorlang dialect. Unfor¬ 
tunately the traveller did not make a noto of the name of 
the tribe and the district in which it resided. 

The native Formosan seal reproduced on tho fly-leaf 
presents four avmbols which seem to be letters of a foreign 
writing. Mr. Campbell has not been able to obtain a key 
to them and their meaning. *It seems to me that tboy 
were intended to express "Om Marti hum.” The mode of 
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writing, perpendicular instead of horizontal, has distorted 
three of the symbols, and want of room caused tho omission 
of padme. 

T. W. 


Dik Chtsf-sische Ixschrift \vr dem Uiourischex Df.nkmal 
is Kara-Ba i.o ass nx, ubereetzt uud erlautert von 
Dr. Gustav Schi.eoel, Ord. Prof. d. Chin. Spruche 
an der Universitat zu Leiden. (Helsingfors: Societe 
Finno-Ougrienne, 1896.) 


Tn this treatise we have a valuable and interesting 
addition to the literature of tho old Chines© and Uigour 
inscriptions. The work is characterized by the attention 
to details and the unwearied research to which the 
readers of Professor Sehlegel’s contributions to Sinology 
are accustomed. 

After an Introduction we have a short but very useful 
sketch of Uigour history from tho third to tho middle of 
the ninth century of our era. Then we have tho Chinese 
inscription found on the stone monument at Karu- 
Bulgnssun copied out clause by clause. Unfortunately 
there ore numorous gups in the text, sorno of which have 
been filled up conjecturally by tho learned editor. In this 
attempt to restore lost characters. Professor Scblegel has 
proceeded with much care and study, and he has been very 
successful. Each clause of tho text is translated, and the 
reading and interpretation are defended und illustrated by 
notes drawn from various Chinese sources. We have next 
a continuous translation of the inscription, so far as tho 
remains of it, together with Professor Schlegel*, restorations 
permitted. This is followed by a few interesting additions 
and corrections, and at tho end of tho book we have the 
Chinese inscription copied out with the restored characters 
and the unfilled gaps carefully indicated. 

Tl'i. i»« r iplio» i. nhdd. tor ti. Morn*,™ wkich 

.tout th. 0 f Kb... of , bc 

and about their relations with tho Chinese. It i* 
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interesting for the reference which it makes to the existence 
of Christianity nmong the Cigours. But it must be admitted 
that the statements about the religion of this people are 
rather short and vague. The translator has certainly put 
Christianity into his translation; but some of his renderings 
in this part are at least doubtful. Thus, the words for 
“two sacrifices" und “throe limits” can only by a forced 
interpretation be made to mean “ the two Sacraments 
and “ the three vows ”—that is, of the Christian monks. 
There is littlo in the text of the inscription to show that 
the "orthodoxy” of which the author writes was Nestorian 
Christianity. The Uigours gave up demon-worship and 
adopted the “clear (or bright) religion,” which did not 
allow them to take life or drink inilk. On p. 58 the 
word Fo is translated by “ God,” a rendering which seems 
quite inadmissible from every point of view. In the 
illustration which Professor Schlegel gives, the word Fo 
means “ Buddha.” Since the time of Ssfl-tuu lvuang it 
has been a common custom in China to style a populnr 
Mandarin “ u Buddha ” or the “ Buddha of a myriad 
families.” The reigning Emperor is a Buddha, not a god, 
nud he does not worship the former Buddha or Jxikyamuni. 
The Uigours had once regarded a ghost or demon ns 
Buddha, but they had become converted. 

T. W. 


DiiATO-ArntA-nTpAxT. By HixotrLWALA Jina-rataxa. 

(Colombo: Luk Kiwi Kiraiia Tress, 1896. Trice 2 rupees.) 

This volume, of nearly 200 pages 8vo, contains, firstly, 
n rearrangement in metrical form ot the roots mentioned 
in Aggnvansa’s Sadda-niti, a Tali grammur written in I ali 
in Burma in the thirteenth century (pp. 1-41). This is 
followed in its turn by an alphabetical list of all the roots 
dealt with in this metrical rearrangement; and for each root 
wo have in parallel columns—(1) the initial letter of the 
class to which it belongs according to Aggnvansa’s system; 
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(2) the number of derivations from tbo root; (3 and 4) its 
meaning explained in Pali and Sinhalese; and (5) the 
third person singulur of the present tense: all in Sinhalese - 
characters. In a separate line below we then have—(1) the 
same root again; (2) its meaning in English ; and (3) the 
third person singular of the present tense: all in English 
characters. 

Aggavansa's work is itself independent of the two gTeut 
classes into which Pali works on Pali grammar mav be 
divided (according as to whether they follow the school of 
Kaccdyaua or that of Moggollima), and is much used both 
in Burma and Ceylon. 

In Subhiiti's Numa-Mula (Colombo, 1877) we have a 
careful account (unfortunately in Sinhalese, with copious 
quotations, however, in Pali) of sixty-four works on Pali 
grammar in Pilli, arranged according to their historical 
connection. It is to be regretted that no European scholar 
has yet tuken up this interesting question. Ilut the present 
volume will be useful to those students of Sanskrit and Pali 
lexicography who have not familiarized themselves either 
with the Sinhalese alphabet or with the history of grammatical 
studies as carried ou in the Buddhist order. 


EiXF. INDO-CHINESISCHK CAOTATTV-DENOMINATE- BILDUNO 
CXD 1HK ZUSAHMKNHANO Ml T DEN ToK-ACCKKTKN. By 
Dr. At?ausr Conrady. Largo 8vo, pp. 227. (Leipzig: 
Harnusowitz, 1896.) 

In this essay Dr. Conrady attempts a kind of comparative 
grammar of Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese, and Chinese. Ilis 
view is that tho tones represent u suppression of prefixes, 
and that tho beginnings of words must bo regarded as i„’ 
moat cases the result of a prefix no longer externally 
perceptible, because it has as it were been lost in com¬ 
bination with the word to which it was originally prefixed 
Such prefixes can be most easily traced in the'verb- and 
Tibetan being the language in which the prefixes are’ most 
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clearly marked, lie takes the Tibetan as the basis of his 
investigations, and in the first place the forms of the 
causative verb. He concludes that all the Tibetan prefixes 
which he has thus discussed show a tendency, in consequence 
of the strong accent laid on the root, to lose their vowels, 
and to become amalgamated with tho root syllable in the 
form only of an additional letter, and of a modification of 
the tone of the root. 

Having dealt in detail with this thesis up to page 103, he 
proceeds in the remainder of the essay to apply the results 
thus obtained to * the elucidation of similar forms in 
Assamese (pp. 104—112), Burmese (pp. 113-128), Siamese 
(pp. 130-148), and Chinese (pp. 149-201). In all these 
languages he finds evidence—(l) of tho same method of 
formation of causative and denominative verbs, which when 
transitive have a high tone, and when intransitivo have not; 
(2) of a similar shifting of tone owing to tho influence of 
the added prefixes; and (3) of a similar resulting tone 
system. 

The objection to all this that will naturally occnr is that 
the study of the historical development of each of these 
languages has not yet reached the stage at which such 
a question can be definitely settlod. Perhaps not. But 
the putting forward of so clear a thesis, and that not only 
in a general way, but worked out in detail, cannot fail to 
stimulato inquiry, and to contribute very greatly to the 
building up of that historical knowledge of theso languages 
which is so much to be desired. 


Buddhism in Translations. By Henry Clarke Warren. 

Largo 8vo, pp. xxv and 520. (Cambridge, Mass., 1896.) 

In this volume, published by tho Harvard University as 
vol. iii of the “ Harvard Oriental Series,” we may welcome 
at the same time a fresh instance of the valuable work 
done in this series by the Harvard University, and a woik 
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in itself of great interest and undoubted usefulness. The 
volume consists of an introduction, five chapters, on ap¬ 
pendix, and a capital index. The Introduction gives a 
slight account of the Pali books from which the translations 
in this volume have been made. Chapter i gives trans¬ 
lations of twelve selected passages on the life of the 
Buddha, chapter ii of twenty-five such passages on Sentient 
Existence, chapter iii of nineteen such passages on Karma 
and Rebirth, chapter iv of twenty-three such passages on 
Meditation and Nirviina, and chapter v of twenty-three 
such passages on the Buddhist Order. The passages selected 
vary a good 'deal in length, the average length being almut 
four pages; and they include extracts, not only from the 
Sacred Books, but nlso from the commentaries written upon 
them. The student of Buddhism will be able to judge 
from the above what is the contents of this handsome 
volume, which is offered for the very low price of only five 
shillings. 

In the selection of passages for such an anthology, 
probably no two scholars would exactly agree. Dr. Karl 
Neumann, who published his somewhat similar “Bud- 
dhistiche Anthologie ” some years ago, confined himself 
to the sacred texts themselves. But within that limit ho 
often hit upon the same passages as have been selected by 
Mr. Warren. That is evidence enough that these passages, 
at least, are really of fundamental irnj>ortance; for the 
present author seems to hove made both his selections and 
his translations independently of previous workers in the 
same field, if one may judge from tho fact that he never 
mentions tho previous translator of any passage he has 
himself now again translated. And in the other cases 
though anyone familiar with the literature might suggest 
other passages of equal importance, he would find it difficult 
to make what would be a bettor choice on the whole. It 
is on this matter of choice that the usefulness of the book 
(with ono exception, to be presently mentioned) depends. 
There must be many readers interested in Buddhism, who 
have not time to rend many volumes of translations in 
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order to make selections for themselves, and who at the 
same time are not wholly satisfied with any modern inter¬ 
pretation. To them such a volume as the present will 
especially appeal. 

Scholars who would go themselves to the originals will 
welcome this book for the sake of the exception above 
referred to. That is the inclusion among the selections 
of copious extracts, now for the first time rendered into 
English, from the famous work of Buddhaghosa, the 
Visuddhi Mugga or Path of Purity. Mr. Warren is known 
to have been engaged for sorao tiino on an edition in the 
English character of this important text, which, though 
printed in Ceylon in the Simhalese character, is still 
practically inaccessible to European scholars. Thej will 
read with the greatest interest the extracts now given, 
and not least the very useful lists given in the appendix. 
And on reading them they will look forward with increased 
exj>ectution to the publication of Mr. W arron s edition. 

Besides these extracts from Buddhaghosa, there are a 
number of difficult and important passages on lluddhisra 
hero translated for the first time. It would be a great 
improvement if, in a second edition, reforence could be given, 
under each section translated, to former versions where 
such exist; also if, throughout, the use of a few Western 
and distinctively Christian words could be replaced by 
other expressions which do not suggest erroneous conno¬ 
tations. * Priestly,’ * ordinntion,’ * monk,’ ‘ monastery, 
etc., have acquired special meanings which by no means 
exactly cover the Buddhist use of the words thus rendered. 
The monk with the umbrella, too, cannot fail to suggest 
ridicule bv making us think of a curate with a gamp. 
And the object in question hnppens also, after all, to 
he not an umbrella, but a sunshade. So ‘body-servant’ 
(pp. 97, 99) -is an odd translation of the upaith&ka, who 
acted, it is true, as a personal attendant on the Buddha, but 
who was always regarded as a highly privileged person, 
through whom alone access to the Buddha was obtainable, 
who, of course, received no wages, was a full member of 
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the Order, and occupied no such menial position os ‘body- 
servant’ would imply. 

* Fanatical conduct ’ for rtlnWxita (pp. 190, 205, etc.) is 
more than odd. No doubt early Buddhism objects to 
fnnatical conduct. But the expression ulabbala refers not 
to that, but to the reliance placed by the Brahman ascetics 
on works of supererogation as a sufficient means of 
salration. That belief is condemned by Buddhism, which 
put salvation in a state of mind, in Aruhatship, and not 
in any outward acts. 

On p. 165 a translation is given from a quotation at 
Satnvutta III, 154, of a passage occurring before at II, 17. 
The original passage is not referred to, which is the greater 
pity, as it contains an important difference of reading. So 
nt p. 222 no mention is made of the fact that the some 
story occurs in the first volume of the Jiitaka, p. 125, 
already translated by Mr. Chalmers. On p. 148 there is 
given, among a list of sources of sorrow, * feur of danger 
from naked ascetics.' The Pali is dj'trika-bhaya, which 
simply means ‘nnxietv os to means of livelihood.' It is 
true that tylcaka (with on a, not an i) means a class of 
ascetics, but a reference to the Silas, or to Majjhima I, 
85, 80, shows that there is really no doubt about the 
meaning of djlcika. 

A point of considerable importance is the constant 
rendering (see pp. 98, 109, 228, 380, 420, 482) of parini- 
bhdyati by * passes into Nirvilna.' It is sufficiently clear, 
from pp. 114, 163, and other passages, that the translator 
is quite aware of the only meaning of Nirvana—that is 
to say, a state of nnnd to be reached nnd enjoyed in this 
life. How, then, can ho also use the term Nirvuna to 
designate a state beyond the grave? And yet what else 
can the English phrase that a man, at death, ‘passes into 
Nirvana,’ mean? Tho Pali for that phrase would be 
Nibbinam adhigacchati —words that would only be used 
to express that a living man had reached the state of 
mind called Nirvana. It is true that the version hero 
objected to has been used in nearly all English books on 
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Buddhism, being, in fact, an old Anglo-Indian blunder 
which arose in a time when Nirvana was supposed to refer 
exclusively to the next life. But its use now only serves 
to perpetuato an error which will be hard enough to 
eradicate, however careful scholars may bo to coniine its 
use within the strictly accurate limits. 

A list of the passages translated would add to the value 
of the volume and will, we hopo, bo udded in a future 
edition. And with this last suggestion we beg to recom¬ 
mend the book to all our readers interested in Buddhism, 
and to congratulate Mr. Warren very cordially on the 
completion of his work. 


“ GrDXDRISS DER Ixno-ARISCHF.X Pmi.OLOGIR DSD At.TER- 
thcmskunde." —Indiache ralatograpine. ^ on G. Buhler. 
(Strassburg: Karl Trubner.) 

Dr. Buhler has done more than any other Sanskrit scholar 
towards reconstructing the political and literary history of 
early Iudia by tho aid of epigraphical investigations. lie 
has now greutly added to the obligations under which lie 
had already laid students of Indian culture, by undertaking 
to bring out, with tho assistance of nearly thirty scholars 
in various countries, an Encyclopaedia intended to present 
a complete survey of the vast field of Indian languages, 
religion, history, antiquities, and art. Most of these 
subjects are to bo for the first time dealt viith in a con 
nected form. This remark applies notably to Dr. Biihler‘s 
present contribution. Indian palaeography is here treated 
in eight chapters and thirty-nine paragraphs, each of the 
latter being followed by a full bibliography. The period 
embraced extends from about <150 B.c. to 1-500 a d. 

The first chapter deals with the fascinating subject of 
the age and the origin of the oldest Indian alphabets. 
That tho introduction of writing into India goes back to 
a remote period, is shown by the fact thut in u Jain text 
(the Satuavayungu Sutra) of about <100 n.i\, its origin is 
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forgotten and its invention is attributed to the creator 
Bmhma. Indian imitations of Greek drachmas prove the 
employment of the Greek alphabet in North-Western India 
before the time of Alexander the Great. Knowledge of 
the art of writing is established for the latest Vedic period 
by the Vasw/ha Dharma*utra; and the grammarian Paiiini, 
who is assigned to the fourth century b.c., mentions 
t/acandnl “ Greek writing,” and the words lipikara or 
libikara “writer.” The evidence of the canonical books 
bf Ceylon indicates that the knowledge of writing was 
pre-Buddhistic; and passages in a Jataka and in the 
Mahavagga prove the existence, at the time of their 
composition, of writing schools and of a wooden slate, 
such as is still used in Indian elementary schools. Writing, 
as a subject of elementary instruction, is also mentioned 
in an inscription of the second century b.c. The palaeo- 
grnphical evidence of the Asokn inscriptions clearlv shows 
that writing was no recent invention in the third century 
b.c. ; for most of the letters have several, often very 
divergent, forms, sometimes nine or ten. 

There are two ancient Indian alphabets. One of them, 
called Kharorthi, was confined to the country of Gandhiirn, 
which was coextensive with Eastern Afghanistan and the 
Northern Punjab. Tho use of this alphabet lasted from 
the fourth century b.c. to about 200 a.d. It is found in 
the Asoka and later inscriptions, os well os on Grneco- 
Indian coins. Its distinguishing feature is that it is written 
from right to left. It is derived from the Aramaic alphubet, 
which must have been introduced under the Achaemeniun 
dynasty that ruled over the north-west of India from 
500 B.c. till the conquest of Alexander. Semitic epigraphy 
makes it probable that Aramaic was widely used in the 
whole Persian empire under this dynasty, owing to the 
frequent employment of Aramaeans as clerks and ac¬ 
countants. The borrowed symbols of the Kharos/hl writing 
agree best with tho Aramaic type of 500-400 B.c. Their 
development must, therefore, have commenced in the fifth 
century. 
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The other and older script of India, the Bruhmi, was 
in general use even in the north-west. This is the true 
national writing, all the other Indian alphabets being its 
descendants. It is regularly written from left to right; 
but its older stage is represented by a coin from Lran of t te 
fourth century, discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
the inscription on which runs from right to left. Five 
different explanations of the origin of the Bruhmi alphabet 
have been put forward. Dr. Buhler has, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in proving conclusively that the only tenable theory 
is that of Prof. A. Weber, who derives it from the oldest 
northern Semitic (Phoenician) type. Dr. Buhler shows 
that the Indian modifications of this type are largely due 
to the letters having early been written below an imaginary 
or actual line. This led to some of the Semitic symbols 
being inverted, laid on their sides, or opened at the top, 
besides being regularly reversed to suit the changed direc¬ 
tion of the writing. 'The derivation of two-thirds of the 
Bruhmi letters from their Semitic originals is at once 
evident from the table given on p. 12. The majority of 
the twenty-two borrowed letters agree with the most 
archaic tvpe of Phoenician inscriptions on Assyrian weights 
and on Mesa’s Stone, which dates from about 890 b.c. ; but 
as two of the letters, h and <, are found only in Mesopotamia 
Dr. Buhler thinks it likely that this script was introduced 
from there. This agrees with statements m the Jatakus 
and in two of the oldest Dhanna-sutrus, which refer to the 
sea-trudo of the Indiuns. The Rigvedic myth of Bhujyu 
being rescued from the ocean in a hundred-oared galley, 
points in the same direction. Ilenco Dr. Buhler attributes 
the introduction of this writing to Indian traders, and 
thinks that it must Have taken plucc about 80<l B.c. lhat 
the full Bruhmi alphabet of forty-six letters must have 
existed about 500 B.c., and was elaborated by lea™* 1 
Brahmans according to phonetic principles, primarily with 
a view to Sanskrit (not Prukrit)-for it contained the 
exclusively Sanskrit diphthongs ai and au-i% convincing ) 
shown by' Dr. Buhler (p. 19). And a considerable period 
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must be allowed between the introduction of the alphabet bv 
traders and its adoption, elaboration, and rearrangement bv 
the Brahmans. These palaeogruphical arguments, together 
with other considerations, such as the full development of 
prose in the Bnihmanas, and the analysis and redaction 
of the Vedic texts, seem to render untenable Prof. Max 
-Muller's theory—formed thirty-six years ago, and therefore 
necessarily based on much more limited and exclusively 
literary evidence that the art of writing did not become 
known in India till about 400 n.c., and that then, and even 
later, it was not applied to literary purposes. 

AH the inscriptions of the first seven hundred years are 
in I raknt or in the mixed Gntha dialect, tho only oue in 
Sanskrit dating from the second century A . D . I n tho 
inscriptions of Maurya kings, which begin in tho third 
century n.c., and are scattered ull over India, two types 
of writing a northern and a southern, divided by tho 
Narmada River, may be distinguished. From the former 
is descended the group of northern scripts which gradually 
prevailed in all tho Aryan dialects of India. They start 
from the current characters which appear in one 'or two 
ot the Asoka edicts. Their type is a current writing i„ 
whrch tho .op of tho (otter, .to i„ Ut*. ,„d which ^ 
hoot, boon trnttotl with poo or bnuh end i„k Tbo 
.ntporttmt then, i, ,b, XSprt .crip., i„ which lSwi<|lrit 

.!f» t-Ti- V «■»** » «I1 Muruthi 

r.,t.t.r *7 ',- r ptin " d - “ » ohimicterijted 

by the well-known horizontal lino at the ton «r i ” 
Tbo oldeot rowription ontir.lv in thc $ ° 

From the southern variety of tho \s 0 ka 
descended five types, which occur south ot the 
range, and include tho Canarese and T«l ' |ndhya 
Tamil script is probably derived f * wb ^° l ^° 

introduced in the founh'or fifth Ulpbnbct 
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In dealing with each type of alphabet. Dr. Biihler 
describes its general characteristics, besides pointing out 
the development of each letter. All this is further illus¬ 
trated bv several excellent plates. They nre on separate 
sheets which fold into a case. Each contains twenty or 
more columns, giving the epigraphie forms of every letter 
in each period. One of the plates also presents the vurious 
forms of writing in the northern MSS. from the tilth 
century to the thirteenth. As all the plates can be placed 
side bv side, the historical development of every single 
letter from beginning to end may bo studied with ease. 
Thus, even the plates by themselves will prove a great 
boon to students of Indian palaeography. 

The sixth chapter aud plate ix are devoted to the 
historical elucidation of the Indian numerals. As to the 
few Khuros/hi numerals, there are indications that, like 
the alphubet, they are of Aramaic origin, and were in¬ 
troduced at the same time as the latter. Tho peculiar 
numerical notation by means of letters or syllables, w hich 
is used along with the Bralnni alphabet from the oldest 
period down to tho end of the sixth century A.D., is at 
present difficult to explain satisfactorily. Dr. lluhler, 
however, agrees with Burnell in thinking thnt this system 
was borrowed from Egypt, though bo admits this con¬ 
clusion to bo uncertain. It is at all events clear that in 
the third century b.c. this system hod a long period of 
development behind it. From its symbols, with the 
addition of a cirelo to indicate tho cypher, was dorivod 
the decimal notation, probably an invention of the Indian 
astronomers. The earliest example of the decimal figures 
dates from 695 a.d., and their employment became the 
rule in inscriptions of tho ninth and later centuries. It 
is well known that these decimal symbols were adopted 
by the Arnhs, who introduced them into Europe. 

The seventh chapter deals with the external arrange¬ 
ment of Iudiun inscriptions uud MSS. M ith regard to 
punctuation, Dr. Biihler shows that it is only fouu m 
the ll rah mi script, but here occasionally from the car lest 
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times. It was not, however, till the fifth century that one 
vertical stroke after a half-verse, and two after u complete 
verse, began to be systematically used. Among various 
other points, it is interesting to note that auspicious 
symbols, considered so important in later times, are 
already found at the beginning and end of two Asoka 
inscriptions. 

The last chapter treats of writing materials, scribes, and 
libraries. Quintus Curtius states that the Indians used 
birch bark for writing on at the time of Alexander. Its 
use began in the north-west, there being extensive birch 
forests on the slopes of the Himalayas, and gradually 
spread to central, eastern, and western India. The oldest 
examples of it are twists found in Buddhist topes of 
Afghanistan, and the Bower MS. of the fifth century a.d. 
According to the testimony of the ancient canonical 
Buddhist works, leaves, doubtless those of the palm, were 
the ordinary writing material of tho oldest times. The 
earliest example is the Horiuxi palm-leaf Sanskrit MS. of 
the sixth century a.d., which is preserved in Japan, and 
of which the Bodleian possesses a facsimile. In Northern 
Iudia. where they wen- written on with ink, palm-leaves 
ceased to be used after the introduction of paper; but in 
the south, where tho writing was scratched in with a stylus 
they are still employed. Paper was introduced by the 
Muhammadans, and has been very extensively used for 
MS*. The oldest Gujarat paper' MS. dates' from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Neither varnished 
boards, Buck as ure used in Burma for MSS., have been 
found in India, nor leather or parchment, clearlv owing 
to the ritual impurity of animal materials. CoppJr plm« 
were early and frequently used for inscriptions They 
furnish a curious illustration of how narrow are tho limits 
of invention. They practically all imitate the shape either 
of palm-leave, or strips of birch bark. Similarly the 
eer iest Indian stone architecture imitated the w^odua 
buildings by which ,t was preceded. The use of ink ol 
early as the second century e.c. is proved by un inscription 
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in a Buddhist tope, and is certain even for the fourth 
century from a statement of Nearchos. 

Want of space prevents us from touching on many other 
instructive points sot forth in Dr. Buhler’s highly interesting 
and important treatise. Like the history of Indian religion, 
that of Indian palaeography shows, more than in any o er 
country, a long and unbroken development, unchecked by 
foreign influence or the introduction of printing. The 
perusal of Dr. Buhler’s work (which, however, does not 
include the last five centuries within its scope) is ac¬ 
cordingly a veritable education in historical evolution. The 
thoroughness, us well as the usefulness, of the volume is 
well illustrated by the following experience. A certain 
Sanskrit scholar had for some time past been searching m 
vain for an Indian inscription which he had formerly come 
across. He was able to trace it at once by consulting 
Dr. Buhler’s work on its appearance last month. It will 
be absolutely indispensable to the student of Indian in¬ 
scriptions and MSS. Nor can it be neglected by those who 
are interested in Semitic or Greek palaeography. 

A. A. Macdo.np.ll. 

[From The Academy, Oct. 51,1S9G.J 


Tr.Ut£ Sl'lt t.K CAI.CVL PASS LES RF.ISS ET DASS 1.A VESSIR, 
PAR Abu Hekr Muiiammed ibx Zakariya Al-Kazi. 
Traduction, jiccompagn£ du Texte, par P. 1 

docteur en mcdcciuo. 8vo, pp. viii and 285. (Leyde : 


Brill, 1896.) 

The publication appearing under the above-mentioned 
title contains a collection of six treatises written by various 
eminent Arab physicians, who lived between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries. Their value from a medical pom 
of view cannot be discussed in the following lines, although 
it appears to have been more than purely ‘terarj m 
which induced the editor, himself a physician, to e 
so much attention to them. His work proves beyond doub 
that he was successful in mastering all the difficulties otfered 
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by Arabic texts, full of technicalities, and, indeed, even an 
Arabic scholar not versed in the bitter would be greatly 
embarrassed in the accomplishment of u similar task. 

Dr. Koning bus, for some reason or other, omitted 
biographical or literary references, which, however, can easily 
be looked up in works on mediaeval medicine. Each article 
treats on the calculus, both from the pathological and 
therapeutical points of view, and shows the high standard 
which Arabic science had attained regarding the diagnosu 
and treatment of this disease. 

The first two articles are by the famous Ar-Razi, who 
died about 920 in Baghdad. lie may be styled the father 
of Arabic medicine proper, since before his period the 
most renowned physicians were Christians. JI e has 
therefore been honoured with the title “ Galenus of the 
Arabs," and was considered a great authority all over 
the world during the Middle Ages. Many of'his works 
were translated into Hebrew and Latin (see Steinschneider 
Uebcrs* p ,22 sqq.), and exist in print. Ar-Razi treati 
on the calculus m several of his books, and has also devoted 
a chapter to it in his most comprehensive work known as 
Al-Hawi. I he first article published by Dr. Koning 
is, however, an independent study on this subject and i! 
mentioned by Ibn AW Useibi. (ed. Muller), vol. i.’p. 316, 
l 17 as w e H M b y M ue.tenfeld, Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte, 
p. 40, No 5s, under the title, “Tractatus de reiium et 
vesicne calculi*. The second article is taken from the 
same authors work, “Al-Fiikhir.” 

. ,^i e ., three fotms chupter 39 of B. 1 of All b. Abbas 
Al-Mujlist s (tenth century) work “ Al-MulikI" fnm J i r 

i. m ttWMd, p. 39). Another US. „„ .1 ihi 
work exists in the British Museum (Add. 23,410), where the 
article in question is to be found, fol. 159 ™ san nn J r 
which I have been enabled to ascertain the correct readbT 
of several words which Dr. Koning has left undecided: ? 

P. 126,1. 3, W,; 1. 7, «U!. P. 128,1. 7 , . J. S frorQ 

bottom, C .U ^ U1. P. 130,1.8 from bottom, 
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P. 133, 1. 3 from bottom (fol. 351*°), P. 1 4 ~« 

jil.; 1. 8, JJ ‘ Sk} 

j\H\ 4 *lt w~». 

y ;M ; It.n Jtf; 1.1 from bottom, *u 3 I*# Vji 

. P- 144, L 6, £-k*U; & >rt ^ ^ 

J* ^ yirt' ursO- p - 14G - ] * 2 from bottom, _-••*.• J, 

Ut. P. 104,1. 8, Jli 51.1.x* - Vj 

Ifcl^t ^-a-Jl, etc. 


The next article is token from tbo “Mukhtar* of All 
b. Al-Hubol, who lived in the tbirtcentb century. lbo 
note in the Leyden Catalogue of MSS. stating that the 
copy from which this article is reproduced is on unique 
one, is erroneous, as the British Museum also possesses one 
(Or. 2,805) in which this treatise is to be found, foL 20l’°, 
with variations, e.g.: 


p. 180, i. 5, 8eems 10 be 

dittography; 1.6 from bottom, ; 1.4 from bottom, , 
1. 2 from bottom, P. 188, 1. 5, “ a nd the,r 

weakness.” P. 190,1.1, -UJ1 i L 7, r+V* P ‘ 192> 1 5 * 


Jojii; 1.2 from bottom, J^ll. P. I 34 . L 3 - WAj i 
1. 6 from bottom, P* 202, last line, ‘' t" 4 "^ 

JJLib. P. 200, 1. S, U*J. P- 212, 1. 9, ^jJI Jjf cT* J 
j jlw U JA.; last line, w. *U 

1U »• ft . P. 210,1. 2 from bottom, 

J\ zJL ,. P. 21S, 1. 1, Jr’ty' (?>• 


W 3 u: 

4 


: r 


&U*lt 


These passages, ns well as those in the preceding group, 
prove that tbo language chosen bv both « r ‘ tcri ,s , 
same vulgar idiom as that used by Ibu Ah, Useibia and 
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many other authors on philosophy and science, rather than 
classical Arabic. 

To the above-named articles, which have nover been 
published in the original before, arc attached the transla¬ 
tions of those chapters which deal with the same questiou 
in the Canon of Avicenna and the Tnsrif of Abiil-Caais, 
one of the most renowned surgeons of the twelfth century. 

The type is large and very distinct, and the editor 
deserves all praise for the care which he has bestowed on 
his task. , 

n. Hirschfeld. 


G. DaLMAX. GRAMMATIK DES JuDISOU-PaLASTINLSCHEX 
A KAMA I sot, XACH DKX IdIOMEX DES PaLASTIMSCHEX 

Talmud usd Midrasch des Onkelostarguv (Cod. 
Socixi 84) und PER Jerusalem ischex Taroume ZtM 
Pentateuch. (Leipzig, 1894.) 

G. Dalmax. Aramalschk Lesestucke Zvr Grammatik 
des Judwch-Palastoxwchex Akamaisch ztnaojrr 
XACH Haxdschriftex des Brithschex Museums, mit 
Wo RTF.KV e kzrichn 1SS. (Leipzig, J89t».) 


It may sound surprising, but it is none the less true, 
that a literature as rich and as varied as that written in the' 
Aramaic dialects of Palestine should not have been studied 
from a systematical point of view, nor that its grammar 
should have been investigated hitherto. Dictionaries thero 
existed, some more, others less perfect, but the forms 
of the words have thus far been utterly neglected. It U 
the more surprising as the oldest translations of the Bible 
were made in that language, probably earlier than the 
Greek translation, and the Primitive Gospel (or that of the 
Kbionites) may have been written in that very language 
Om of .ho graot oWatle, in th„ way of „ J ’ 

'be fooohar .lota. m tthiob tbo» bora o , 

to tu. lUt of them h.vo m voo-el-.ign, ot all, aod the 
tradition of Ik. tat. anything bo, Tto J 

commentaries .had. Lava .o„el-,|-gn, we,. m „ aorrapt 
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a state that the vocalization of one page, or often of one 
verse, contradicted that of the next verse on the same 
page. The darkness which hung over this peculiar state 
of the text and vocalization rendered the task of compiling 
n grammar extremely difficult. It has, however, been lifted 
somewhat, since the discovery of Aramaic texts preserved^ 
in Yemen ; for these have a totally different system of 
vocalization, which turns out to be the original and geuuine 
reproduction of tho ancient pronunciation. According to my 
views, this system, known os the euperlinear, as the points 
are invariably placed ahoct tho letters, is of Palestinian 
origin, and has retained tho old forms, so much corrupted in 
later transcripts, where the other system (the sublinear) wus 
substituted for it. Professor Dalman has now undertaken 
and curried to a perfect end tho task of bringing some light 
into the confused matter. With great skill and profound 
insight he has been able to build up an admirable grammar 
of this or, better, these dialects of Aramaic, and to show 
the gradual growth and development of grammatical forms, 
their differentiation and divisions according to the time und 
to the circumstances in which those texts were written. He 
adduces not merely ono or a few examples, but with great 
industry' he ndduces almost every example available. As 
a basis for this book, which fills so admirably a lacuna felt 
by every Semitic scholar, ho has taken one of the Codices 
brought by Professor Socin from the East, probably of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and for the other texts he 
has gone as far as possible to the oldest and often not 
easily available MSS. and edihonci prtiicipf*. Many 
a point may require still further elucidation, and no doubt 
some of tho views ndvauced by Profqssor Daliuan will be 
modified in couwe of time, but the great outlines, and in 
manv cases also the minute fillings, will remain unaltered. 
He has given us a solid basis, from which it will now bo 
easier to work. 

If I am bound to give unstinted praise to tho diligence 
of the uuthor, and to the excellence of tho Grammar. 
I cannot help expressing my doubts concerning the theories 
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Professor Dal man advances in his admirable Introduction, 
where he attempts a classification of the texts into Judnic- 
Pnlestinian, Galilean-Pulestiniun, and texts of a mixed 
character. It would be difficult to justify this classification, 
which appears more artificial than real. To assert that 
there are texts of a mixed character, which, according 
to Protestor Dulmnn, wore the work of the scholar who 
imitated the ancient dialects, appears to be begging tbo 
question. Considering that these translations of, and 
comments on, the Bible were made onlv and solely for the 
purpose of making its contents known and available to 
the musses, it is at least questionable to assume that the 
language of these translations was an artificial language 
and as such not undmtood by the people. To what purpow 
was that work undertaken, then ? We are forced to see 
in these texts other forms of a popular development of 
the Aramaic dialect spoken by the people, and not an 
artificial mixture. 

This affects to a certain degree the basis from which 
Professor Dalmnn starts; but whatever the explanation of the 
ongm of the grammatical forms may be, it does not affect 
these forms, and these alone are of true importance. They 
are all faithfully reproduced and carefully grouped in 
the Grammar. As a mere addition to hi. biography 
I ment.on my edition of the “Scroll of the IlasmonuJ.s “ 
London Oriental Congress, II, p. 3 ffi)t whioh 
has escaped Professor Dalmnn’s notice. An index ou-ht 
to have completed the book. Instead of it we get now 
from the same author, an important addition, consisting 
in a selection of ancient texts, illustrating the vuriou! 

"T"* 0 tho I " n,08l . ini0 “ Aramaic, together with a glossary 
and constnnt references to the Grammar '' 

Tho "olcolion ot th. t„„ j, mM | 0 rtlh 
Professor Dolman has consulted very freelv th. ♦ 1 

.h. Jlriti.h Musoura, „„d h.. wTiJJ JTTf 
tho access to these MSS. I[ e »; vea 1 . L ‘ fat 

short historical and explanatory notes ]l '! T " ml 

*• »bih«r bt a. 
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a practical point of view, ia to be recommended, but he 
has, unfortunately, been too dogmatic in that transcription. 

I should have preferred not to put a Stgol at all. and 
omit the Sheva Quiescens aa well as the Dagesh m mos 
cases. There are many points in connection With tin. 
transcription which require elucidation. Professor Dulman 
being an authority on the subject, his views earn grea 
weight. So, for instance (p. 2). why $Hrpi instead of 
POTD3? Line 4, p. 3, U evidently corrupt; soimt ing 
U'missing in the text. Line 2, p. 4. UM? J why not UXV • 
I do not wish, however, to cavil at little things, when we 
ought to be grateful for such important gifts as the Grammar 
and the Texts. Both will prove invaluable contributions to 
Semitic philology, and especially to Aramaic. 

M. Gaster. 


Margaret Duneop Gibson. Stdp.a Swatt^-No. V: 

Apocrypha Sinaitica. (London, >■) 

The harvest gathered by Mrs. Lewis »nd Mra Gibbon 
in the convent of Mount Sinai seems to e l “ cx f 

Another eheaf is presented to ne uni er 10 , 

"Apocrypha Sinmtioe." It conlaine-(l) Tho Anul 
PiUti,’ in three recension.. in Syrte end Arabic, on. of 
the Arabic texte being of the eighth W- J* 

Syriac waa copied by Mr. Rendcl Hern, from . I«I»P 
MS. (prcbobly thirteenth century). The i»h' < ; 

token from m, undated MS., U .1* very Md tn. h.» h 
elder then eny of the Greek teat, publiehed by Tuabin . 
The*, tiro Arabic Kt. ere printed e,d, by e.de Of rim 
elder MS. e facsimile i. given of the W'Jt, ^ 
occurs, and in the margin, both o .••• _ 

testa, constant reference is made to Tischendorf s cdtt«n 

of the Greek teat.. (2) "The to 

A .hurt version of the Recognition. .. puhlmhed hem >» 
Arabic rcecn.ion.-ene from th. some Mb. W °< 


i.b.a.s. 1697 . 
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Anaphora, and the second from the Codex British Museum, 
dated 1659, written by Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
and by his disciple Paulus, the same Macarius from whom 
wo have an excellent description of his travels through 
Vallachia, Moldavia, and Russia in the seventeenth centurv. 
The original has not yet been published hitherto, but an 
English translation was made by Belfour and published 
by tho “Old Oriental Translation Fund.” To these 
Recognitions Mrs. Gibson adds (3) “ The Martyrdom of 
Clement,” written by tho same Macarius, who, as ho said, 
had translated it from tho Greek in Sinope. The marginal 
notes refer to tho Recognitions and Homilies of Clement. 
Then follow (4) “Tho Preaching of Peter,” from the snme 
Codex as the recension (A) of the Anaphora, published in 
Arabic. (5) “Tho Martyrdom of James, son of Alphneus.” 
(6) “Preaching of Simon, son of Cleopbos.” (7) “Martyrdom 
of Simon.” Mrs. Gibson has also given a translation of 
the text published by her, and a carefully worked-out 
Introduction, where she studies with especial minuteness 
tho history of the Anaphora Pilati, nnd adduces some 
parallels from tho recently discovered pseudo-Gospel of 
St. I cter. This book is thus an extremely valuable 
contribution to Semitic philology nnd to ancient apocryphal 
literature. 

M. G. 


Die Thoxtafeln vox Tkix- el - Aw arxa, by IIcoo 
Wincki.f.r, being the Fifth Volume of Professor 
Schrader's KeilinsohriftUche Bibliolhek. 8vo. (Berlin : 
Vcrlag von Reuther nnd Reichard, 1896.) 


This is ono of the most important Assyriological publica- 
l,on, o f iho year, siring, o. it Joe, tmmlntion, of t 
.11 tho t.btoU fend „t Tell-el-Amern,. ruther mo™ ,|, u0 
o,*ht voor, ego-296 i„ all. The author eleim, tll „ t 
he, cleared m, many oWndo, but frankly .dmit, that 
th ' »f «>• work 

U.e« dtlhcult teeta. The btmk oo.Au of uu iutriductiou 
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(xxxvi pages), giving a summary of the contents; the 
transcription und translation of the 296 tublets (pp. 2-101 ), 
notes und corrections (pp. 405-415); lists of the words 
(pp. 3*-34*), the proper names (pp. 35*—12*), a separate 
vocabulary to Nos. 29 4-296 (pp. 43*-49*), uni a reference- 
table of the numbers of the tablets at Berlin, Gizeh. and 
London, those in the possession of Rostowicz and Murch, 

and that found at Tcl-Hesy. 

The translations of tho Berlin tablets are based on 
a careful collation of the texts, which has given numerous 
improved readings; but much more, the author says, remains 
to be done in this direction, and a new publication ol the 
originals is promised. 

Naturally one turns first to those tablets which mention 
Jerusalem, the most interesting (from one point of view) 
being No. LS3. In this tho words in lines 13-17, u manna 
appuMma alu mat Urumlim iumH-ia (?) (alu) Bil-Nmtb. 
at larri, paiamt [a]iar ametl (ala) KtUi, are rendered “ and 
now even a city of the province of Jerusalem, named B.t- 
Ninib, a city of the ting, is lost with the men of Kelt. 
Many A sociologists (including myself) have regarded the 
definite article as being more appropriate after ‘he word 
*.even i.o. “the city of tho land (or mountain) of 
Jerusalem,” and this may bo regarded as a question which 
bus still to be discussed. It is to be noted, however, that 
a Bit-Ninib occurs on pp. 128-129. line 31, to whose 
inhabitants Abd-ASirta wrote asking them to assemble for 
an attack upon Gebal; but it is doubtful whether this is the 

same place. , •« , 

From this work tho student can now get an exce en 
idea of the extent of the correspondence between '' estern 
Asia and Egypt, which bus of late years been brought to 
light. He will learn about tho correspondence between 
Nimmuria ( = Ninmtria=Neb-mut-Ra or Amenophis III) 
and Kallimu-Sin of Knr-Duniai (Babylonia) concerning the 
marriage to each other of their daughters; about that of 


1 2W-296 V* in traiucription only. 
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BurraburiaS (=Burnabnmi of Babylonia) and Napbururin 
(Xefer-hopcr-Ra, Anienopbis IT) concerning various presents 
and political affairs; about that of Dusrutta of Mitani to 
Nimmuria (Amenophia III), Xnphuriu (Atnenophis IV), 
and Toie, the surviving wife of the former (from one of 
these it would seem that Dusratta claimed Nineveh as 
belonging to his dominions: see p. xiii, footnote). He will 
see letters from Alasia (Cyprus), a letter from Assur-ubnllit 
of Assyria to Napbururin, and, besides these, a largo 
number of communications which passed between Phoenician 
and Cannanite princes and the king of Egypt. These 
include Jerusalem (Nos. 179-185), Gebal (53-118), Bcyrut 
(128-130), Sidon (147, 148), Tyre (149-156), Accho 
(157 ff.), Megiddo (192-195), Ililzor (202, 203), Gezer 
(204-206), Askalon (207-213), Lachish (217-219), with 
several others. These tablets have been so often referred 
to, that their contents are probably at present very well 
known, but a great many side issues still remain to bo 
discussed and settled. Thus some hundreds of names, both 
of men and of places, assume their places in history, and 
the work of the philologist will go hand in hand with that 
of the historian and ethnographist to decide nil their 
bearings. The meanings of a large number of words have 
also to bo decided, provisional renderings of others corrected, 
and tho translations “ smoothed down " and improved. 

The present work is greatly to be recommended, for it 
forms practically a Corpii$ of all tho Tcll-el-Amania tablets 
(with the exception of about a dozen), and gives, by its 
arrangement, n complete picture of the results gained. 
A simultaneous edition of the work in English is announced. 

T. G. P. 

CCNEIFORW Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in 
thk British Mcskuu. Parts I and II. Printed by 
order of the Trustees. 4to. 1896. 

• 

Part I of this important work contains forty texts, copied 
bv ilr. L. \Y. King, mostly temple accounts, apparently 
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from LagaS, many from tablet* circular in form. These 
inscriptions are especially important for the dates, which 
mention the chief historical event of the year they were 
written, or the preceding year: eg, we find the frequent 
note mu us-sa ll»h»t«rn (*») bogul, probably “Year after 
Iluhutarri did evil” 1 There are also texts of Arad- 
Sin,’ “ nourisher of Urima (Ur, now Mugeyycr), king of 
Ararma (Larsa), king of Suiner and Akkad’’; Lu-Uu 
or Amd-Sama5 ( “viceroy of Opis”(?) (paten Vpif)i and 

Jsatnmugani, viceroy of LagaS. ... 

The second part, copied by the author of this notice, 
has fifty-three inscriptions, of a later date, very' diverse 
in their nature. It contains several letters (one of them 
from King Amnii-satnna to a too easy-going purveyor, , 
sales of fields, houses, slaves; the hiring of fields; tablet* 
referring to partnership, adoption, marriages, t e h nrini. 
of property, and lawsuits. There are also two tablets 
referring to the property of their writer’s aunt, some 
accounts, a list of male and female slaves, an a ve ) 
interesting text of the nineteenth year of Darius referring 
to a missing piece of woven stuff (kitu katbu) inten « or 
the covering (in all probability) of the couch of liibt * >j>] 
(“the lady of Sippara ”). Bu. 88-5-12, 60, referring to 
the sharing of property, is one of three (ono or e.it \ 
inheritor), the other two being published by Meissner m 
his AllbabyloHitche* Privatrrckt ; and the marriage contract, 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2176a, is one of two (one for each wife), the 
other being also published in the §ame work of . eis-ner. 
It U noteworthy that the secoud wife was taken to wai 
upon the first, and to “ carry her seat to the temple of her 
g,>d.” A very interesting text, in a peculiar style ot 
writing, is Bu.’9l-5-9, 29G, apparently a reaping contract, 
in which the names of the contracting parties and witnesses 
are uncommon, and have a foreign look. 

The following names of kings occur on the tab els w ic 
are dated : Sumulu-ila, Zabiu m , Abil-Sin, Sin-inu a i. 


i PcrJup»““ ™ f** 0 !*-" 
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Hammurabi (whose name is also spelled Ammurabi and 
Hammirabi *), Samsu-iluna, At*$u' ( = Ebisu»), Anuni- 
M,ttUa - and Amroi-jtaduga, all of them kings of the dynasty 
of Babylon (about 2300 b.c.). It is noteworthy that two 
of the letters are addressed to Apiki, in Marduk ubaUaiuJa 
“ Apisu, whom Meroduch preserve,” and the question 
naturally arises whether this may not be AbcSu\ the 
Ebisu m of the Babylonian canon. 


t. g. r. 


A Concise Dktioxart OF tux Assyrian Laxguaor. 
Fart V. By W. Mpss-Auxolt. (London : WUliunw 
and ^sorgate, 1896.) 

Unhko Delitzscb’s Aut,ri«chc* Uandtcorierbueh, this work 
is not altogether a “ one-man ” production, but the bringing 
together of the opinions of many as to the meanings (which 

are g l ven ,n Lnglish and Gennan) of numerous Adrian 
words whtch are still doubtful-a great advantage. * The 
sixty-four pages of the present part go from dimitu 
(a k.mi of b.rd) to ramadiru (a receptacle for grain r). 
Like Deli zscli s Assyrian Dictionary, the present work has 
he Cuneiform characters but rarely. I t is lh#t 

the author has cliosen , as his transcription of the sound 
corresponding w„h H or ,, generally represented by 7. 
NotwiAstandtng this, however, the work is a most com. 
m end able one, and exceedingly useful on account of the 
mem mentioned above, namely, the number of opinion 
that it gives as to the meanings of words. F 

T. G. P. 


Geoorav,„va Tib£ta. By Y. Yass.lief 

1 Tbe * crib * ■“» written, hr tniitake 

^ for ^stth,,** 
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there hot been no wont of ample material, for o Utter 
knowledge of TiUt. So greet, indeed, hue been the advance 

in Tibetan geography “ »“ 1 «” **? “ “ 

to hove reeouree to nutive writers, C n 
whore tendency toward, my.tiei,n> and hyperbole *"“»• 
free, any ,.luo their writing, ought othomre p««» 
The pamphlet no- before a. U ... metooee of thu «t> o 

of composition. It, author, liinjul, «• » " 

high lama, and held office in the con,., onal court at 
Peking, where he died a, far hock „ IMS. Ho appm 
,o hnf; been twitted by 

ignorance of geography, and q - 

reugh. the adric. of n learned Rure.au. Prefereer Ctop 
Mikhnilovitch Kor.lef.ky, with whore kelp, “"dthatof 
ether Buriat* he compiled a Cnivemal Oregrephy. 
par. of bi, work relating to hi, own ecu,. ry and Jo 
India, based os this was on peraoual o “r 
non-European sources of information, was 
Russian bv Professor Yassilirf, the eminent Sinologist 

This treatise can hardly bo regarded as a senous at¬ 
tribution to geography, and its title u t ere ore 
misleading. Mixed up with a few^pograpb.^ 
contains a number of legends or traditions in w Ju C h 

and Indian versions of that peculiar TP® „ e f 

Buddhistic schoUra arc so well acquainted. ~ 

-.. — 

explanatory text, and were it n . , , ,u e 

bv the lined editor, end hi, caplan.tten ef reme^of the 
name.. wo should feel direppeicted, perhapa »«■ » 
expected toe much from a libetau alua \ “ , jj ^ 

andmatbod. are ue. ,eire in accordance wtth modern tdea. 

0D rfuT^s of the advantages enjoyed by pantry¬ 
men in their delightfully cool an 6Urrouu ded 

draws attention to the ceulr “ 1 all and commanding 

bv eight nations, yet isolated from » 
the sourcea ef the’ mighty riv.r. wh.eh ~ 

spec live countries. H© enumerates I 
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mountains or ranges, the black (by contrast) bills with 
their aromatic medicinal herbs, the groat transparent lakes, 
etc. He also speaks of the divisions of Tibet, but ho is 
more at homo in discussing its legendary history, centring 
round Gundis-ri (the sacred Kailas), with its lake Anudata, 
Anavatupto, or Mapam-vamtso, the scene of Bon-chung's 
conflict with Naroba, where, according to the Indian story, the 
six-faced youth (probably Jam dm mu) smote the raountaiu 
with his spear and cleft the fissure in its side. Every 
monastery, temple, and idol is associated in the popular 
belief with some miracle of Buddha, the regenerator of 
mankind, Tsong-kaba, the great reformer, and the latter’s 
disciples. These tales are the theme of Miujul’s discourse, 
and the topographical details are merely accessories. 

"With the aid of the vuluuble portfolio of maps issued 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to accompany 
Dutrcuil de Rhins' book, we have succeeded in identifying 
many of the names, while others have baffled us. On the 
whole we think Asiatic, and especially Buddhistic students 
have cause to be grateful to Professor \Wlief for publishing 
this translation. 

E. D. M. 


Grammar or the Dialects or Vernacular Syriac as 

SPOKEN BY THE EASTERN SyRIAXS OP KukLISTaW 

Noktu-West Fima, a»d tiif. P,a,» M , ’ 
...h nollee. of ,ho Vernacular of tho Jew, „f Aa.rb.iian 
andofZaklioae.rMo.oI. ByAmmnJoun M.act raw 
M.A, F.R.OA Dean af Argyll „ad the r.l„, „,oc- 

r,L lT , 2” Arel “»P »' Canterbury*. HW.„ 

(Cambridge: at the Ifoiroraily 

Ti,. beoutiful type, of ,h. Cambridge C.iroraity Pra , 
bar, Wn well employed to prioting thi, book, u'hicl,^ 
bkoly for maoy room to be the ataodard aathor ty „„ , h * 

,ubj “t “f wl “ h " ,r ““t l>“‘ it » probable tl„t *0 Ik 
weald bar, been more aaefal if tbeae , t J “ ££ 
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employed—if, in other words, the author had throughout 
transliterated the modern Syriac into European diameters, 
in which nuanett of pronunciation can be more easily repre¬ 
sented than in a script which the European student will 
approach with preconceived ideas about the pronunciation 
—ideas which, being based on his study of Old Syriac, will 
be misleading. However, one who has been a Missionary 
among the Syrians could scarcely be expected to abandon 
a character which the Missionaries are proud of hu\ ing 
utilized in order to give the Xestoriuns a literature of their 
own. The account which Dr. Perkins gives of the reception 
of the first book printed in modern Syriac (forty-six years 
ngo) is still thrilling. “As I carried the proof-sheets of it 
from the printing-office into roy study for correction, and 
laid them on niv table before our translators, they were 
struck with mute rapture and astonishment to see their 
language in print; though they themselves had assisted 
me a few days before in preparing the sumo matter for the 
press. As soon as recovery from their first surprise allowed 
them utterance, ‘It is time to give glory to God, the} 
each exclaimed, ‘ that we behold the commencement of 
printing books for our people! ’ — a sentiment to which 
I could give hearty response." 

Fifteen years after this dato appeared the Grammar of 
I). T. Stoddard, in which tho forms and usages of some 
of these dialects were systematically arranged, and since 
that time most of the leading Syriac scholars have interested 
themselves in these late descendants of the ancient Aramaic 
language—some publishing texts, others contributing to tho 
philological study of the dialects. There has, however, 
been no work based on first-hand research calculated to 
supersede Stoddard’s prior to tho present Grammur of Dean 
Maclean. IIo has devoted special attention to tho dialectic 
varieties of the langunge, having studied no fewer than 
sixteen dialects during his five years’ residence among the 
Nestorians; and tho patience that he has displayed in 
collecting these varieties, as well os tho delicacy o ear 
which he has shown in noting them, deserve recognition. 
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Stoddard complains of tho difficulty he experienced in 
getting the natives to tell him the true forms they were 
in the habit of using, owing to the Oriental custom of 
giving the answer the questioner is thought to desire rather 
than tho answer which is in harmony with fact. As this 
custom is not likely to have changed since Stoddard’s time, 
the labour represented by these collections from sixteen 
dialects must have been exceedingly great. 

A remurkuhlo feature in tho work is the wealth of phrases 
and expressions which the Dean has taken down as they 
were uttered, and which illustrate native usage for better 
than translations made under the eye of Europeans. I[ e 
is to be thanked for having spread these with u free hand. 
A rather weak point, as has been noticed by other reviewers, 
is to be found in tho etymologies, the sources of the foreign 
words being stated neither fully nor always correctly. The 
Aramaic language has at all times shown a great aptitude 
for the assimilation of foreign elements, not only amour 
substantives and verbs, but even among conjunctions and 
adverbs; and to one acquainted with Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish the lists of New-Syriac words in the Dean’s 
Grammar will contain much that is familiar, ulthou-h the 
source is often not indicated. It is just to add that this 
is not a matter by which the practical utility of the book 
.. in any way affected; tho New-Syriac dialects do not 
nppeur to assign to foreign words any special treatlm . 
but to admit them to tho full privileges of natives. 

llow far the assertion which Dean Maclean repeats after 
other scholars, that the modern Syriac dialects are not 
direct descendants of tho classical Inueuaee h.,t i 

’Tir^ TS “ ^ g ::ri r b izt 

which he 1,., coUected. »,ll l*. catiroatcd v„rio«.]'v. I, 
be ,-fed ln» that much „f .. in <21 

w„b .b. written claatncal Syr™ f„, b „, £ ‘ ° 

l»n.lW taao of modern Arabic, mod.™ Gree ,. “ 
Armcmun. M U difficult or impomikl. ,o 
penod exactly the ancient lantruaeo ,, . } ‘ '* l 

vehicle of conversation. Tho vest me* r 1)6 « nulural 

° VU3[, ^ S of antiquity which 
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are noted in the modern Syriac forme are perhaps rather 
to be explained by the working of analogy than to be 
supposed to date bkck to a very remote epoch; and of the 
actual words which are thought to occur “ m Chaldee and 
other ancient Aramaic dialects” and in modern Syriac, but 


not in ancient Syriac, many at least are open to suspicion ; 
they are more likely to be recent borrowings from existing 

languages than survivals. , 

Dean Maclean deserves cordial praise for having followed 
the example of those many missionaries who have found 
lime amid their religious aud educational duties to do some¬ 
thing for the cause of science and learning. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


A n,STORY OF TO. DRTO.R. B« J. B. B. GWMM. ' oL I. 

8vo. (London : Luzoc and Co., lsJb.; 

Whatever else may be thought of this work there cannot 
be two opinions as to its readableness and its plen.-ing 
appearance. The numerous vie*a of m,n . or 
palaces, which it brings before us in such charming shape 
remind us that to the Dukhin as fully as to Iersia ma> 
be applied the well-known line* 


I 


!/r<*>** 


J JeJe/T * J 


‘The princes of Persia may l« traced ^ 

By carvings on ruined gates und walls. 

The most valuable of the illustrations is, perhaps, the 
reproduction of an apparently authentic portrait of *•*»* 
ul-mulk, the founder of the Asaf-Jahi dynasty, 
that Mr. Gribble intended was to write an agreeable book, 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of such a rare ignoramus as 
the young Huidariilad nobleman described on pug 
the Introduction, then all that remain, to be done 
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congratulate him on liis success, and wish him a happy 
i&suo with his second volume. 

“In even- work regard the writer’s end, 

For none can compass more than thev intend.” 

But surely wo ought to apply a severer standard to one 
of Mr. Gribble’s experience, and demand from him some¬ 
thing more than this; some measure of independent research, 
or at least a strictly critical method in dealing with tho 
sources, far from inaccessible, to which he has had recourse. 
It is true that such comments and reflections as the author 
introduces in the course of his story are always sound nnd 
judicious, often forcible nnd of value. It'is, however, 
doubtful if he has read himself into his subject sufficiently’ 
or has studied it long enough, to acquire the requisite 
mastery over it. This is the judgment arrived at upon 
a j>orusal of parts i and ii of tho work, in respect of which 
I have no more right to express an opinion than any other 
industrious reader having a moderate acquaintance with 
Indian history. Of part iii I shall have more to say 
To <ho book .. . whole on. or two gonor .1 
seem applicable. Mr. Gnbble should look to his Iran* 
lite ration, which is, to say the least, erratic; and while 
noticeably chary of dates, some of those he doc, give can 
hardly be correct. We all suffer from printer’s errors, nor 
can Mr. Gnbble escape the common doom: f or instance 

ktUh on P- 858 for <<"»>'• « obviously a misprint! 

But how could Mr. Gnbble pass-sueh form, u “Boseton” 

(p. 3d) for liMan, and “Boorahan” (n 451 f nr 

Burhdm? why call r.tmnln „ , 

f , 3 V'Zr J«mian a/armana (p. 3] mo 

.„d Wh.™ M l, find ,h. “ Khan B L m .n" 

(p. il. ) for ^.U. A7,,lo Zmto (, ,j,| e whic . ^ 

satd en pauaul, was granted a fin- and not he for, . 

of Shamba- JI) P It is not at ail ZZrv T 

Lave done, to erect transliteration into a fetish” 

author might try to be consistent with himself a „d ““ 

spell •• Mahomed ” on p 32 and “ V 1 ' d n0t 
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ns “ Farkhander ” (p. 341) for farkhnndih, and 

•\Shakar Kerar” (p. 375) for *J> Shakar-kemh. Then 
in the matter of dates we have, for instance, on p. 3-3 tho 
1st Rahi* I, 759 u., made to correspond to 1359 a.d., mid 
on p. 34 to 1357 a.d., the exact date being the 11th 
February, 1358. 

When we come to part iii, pp. 312—3 j 9, we reach a period 
which I have studied somewhat closely. As Mr. Gribble 
gives no references, it is impossible, except at great ex¬ 
penditure of time, to compare his facts tertahm with the 
original authorities on which he has based them. All that 
cau be done, therefore, is to rnn through a series of the 
most prominent instuuces in which he seems to have either 
misread, or been misled by, the books that he consulted. 
Nothing will bo brought forward except simple matters of 
fact, on which there could hardly bo two opinions, if reference 
be made to the best original authorises. 

The limits of permissible inaccurucy ullowed to themselves 
by roost writers on Indian history arc much wider than 
those obtaining in any other branch of historical science. 
Thus to call a man of forty-nine “the young prince” 
(p. 341), since it can be paralleled elsewhere, may pass 
as venial. Let us proceed to more unmistakeuble cases 
of erroneous statement. 

Firiiz Jang, father of Chin Qilich Khin (Ni_zam-ul-mulk) 
never joined A>m Shall (p. 329); when ‘Alamglr died 
the prince Shah ‘Alain was not at Kabul (p. 332), but bud 
been encamped at Jamrud, not far from Pashawnr, since 
November, 1706; Mathura is not twenty but thirty-five miles 
from Agrab (p. 333); and the date of tho battle of Jujau, 
tho 18th RabI* I, 1119 H., does not correspond to the 
23rd May, but to the 18th June (N.s.) or the 7th June (o.a.), 
1707. Again, Firuz Jang did not withdraw from the Dakhin 
(p. 335); he was removed by tho emperor^ orders. lie 
was transferred to tho prorinco of Ahmadabad Gujarat, 
which was not “a small government,” but probably tho 
richest and most profitable of them all, except Bengal. 
His son, Chin Qilich Kliiin, did not “remain in the Deccau 
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(same page), but in compliance with a summons from tho 
now emperor arrived at Agrah on the 5th November, 1707, and 
on the 26th February, 1708, was appointed to tho govern¬ 
ment of Audh. 'Azitn-ush-shan (not “Shah," os printed 
here and elsewhere) was not the “youngest” (p. .341) but 
the second of Bahadur Shiih’a four sons. The two Barliah 
Sayyads (p. .348) never fought on A'zam Shah’s side nt 
Jujuu; they were with Bahadur Shuh, and came with him 
from Labor; nor did they retire from court or go to Bengal, 
but in the course of time obtained tho two governments of 
Allahabad and Bahar. These appointments were procured 
for them by ‘Azim-ush-slian, and they had nothing to do 
with Farrukhslyar until his father’s deuth. The batches 
of Sikhs executed at Dihll could hardly have been “ several 
hundreds each day" (p. 359); they were not much over 
seven hundred men altogether, and the duilv executions 
lasted for a week. 

The genealogical table on p. 364 omits to mention one 
of tho emperors, ‘Aziz-ud-dln, 'Alurngir Sani (son of 
Jahandiir Shah), who reigned from 1754 to 1759 It 
therefore follows that No. 9, Shah ‘Alain (son of ‘Azlz-ud- 
din), wns not tho descendant of Julian Shah, but of 
Jahandiir Shah, No. 3. Nor had Muhammad Shah “been 
living in retirement nt Fathpur” (p.' 368); he had been 
under lock and key in the Salimgnrh fort at Dikii, with 
the rest of tho princes of the royal house, and was brought 
thence to Agrah down the river Jamnah. 

Dili!war ‘All Khan’s force (p.*369) wns composed largely 
of Rajputf, not of Mnhrattaa ; the latter were with 'Alim 
‘All Khan. Nor did Sayvad Pilawar ‘All Khan come 
from the west; his advance on Burhnnpur was from the 
north-east. The battle with *Alim ‘All Khan took place 
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Mir Ata*Ji, or artillery general, was not “ selected a* the 
actual assassin ” of Sayyad Ilusain ‘All Khan (p. 371); 
the man who volunteered to do the deed was Mir Haidar 
lleg, Dughlat, Kashgliari. On p. 374 Kizam-ul-mulk s 
accession to power as chief minister is made to follow 
immediately upon the fall of the Sayvads. As a matter 
of fact, his cousin, Muhummnd Amin Klinn, Chin, became 
minister, and it was only after this man’s death that Ni*I.n- 
ul-rnulk received that office (5th Jamfidi I, 1134 H., 2Uth 
February, 1722). On p. 375 Mr. Gribble confounds two 
separate" expeditions. Nizam-ul-mulk left Dihli for Ahma- 
dabad and Miilwah on the 2nd Safar, 1135 H. (11th 
November, 1722). and was back at the capital on the 30th 
Ramazan (3rd July. 1723); he did not quit Dibit on h,s 
flight to the Dnkhin until the 25th Rain* I, 1136 n. (22nd 

December, 1723). , 

It would not lie unfair to say that Mr. Gnhhle s work. 
When completed, will bo more a history of the llaularabad 
state, under the present ruling family, than a history of 
the whole Dakhin. Four centuries are disposed of in -ill 
pages; the rest of the work, that is, seventy pages of 
volume i and the whole of the second volume, will be 
occupied by the 170 years from 1722 to the present day. 
Thus the volume now before us is no more than the portico 
to the completed edifice; and by his second volume must 
Mr. Cribble's luliours bo judged. Materials for a full histon 
of the present line of Nizam* of llaidarubfid arc abundant 
and they will no doubt be carefully and exhaustively used 
in the concluding volume. 

December 8, 1896. W * Irvine. 


1. The Faith ok Islam. By the Rev. Edward Sell. 

M.I).. M.lt.A.S. (Kegan Paul, Trubner and Co., IiUt>.> 

2. I,’ Isi.au, Impressions bt Etudes. Par le Comte Hknhy 

dp. Castries. (Aruinnd Colin et O, 1896.) 

The two works before us, though dealing with * common 
subject, differ greatly in scope and treatment. 3 r. - 
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and M. de Castries have both lived in Mohammedan lands 
and acquired a personal knowledge of their subject. 

During the many years which Mr. Sell has passed in 
India he has enjoyed the most intimate intercourse with 
Mohammedans, and, besides this, he has been nblo to consult 
the works of Musulman authors in the originals. The 
present volume is a second edition of a former work, and 
is “tho result of another fifteen years’ study of Islam.” 
Ilis treatment is mainly scientific and dogmatic. M. de 
Castries, on the other hand has studied Islam as au 
officer in the French colony of Algiers, and writes in 
a philosophic way of the characteristics of the followers 
of Mohammed. 


Mr. Sell’s work is a scholarly exposition and epitome of 
the various tenets embraced by Islam, in which he treats 
clearly und succinctly of each sect in turn. The book dors 
not in any way claim to be an account of tho rise and 
growth of Mokurameduoisra, but is merely a demonstration 
of the Faith of Islam as it really is in its various forms, 
nnd an indication of the manner in which it influences the 
lives of individuals nnd the customs of nations in the 
present day. All Mr. Sell’s statements with regard to 
dogmatic teaching are tho result of personal consultation 
of Mohammedan authorities. Nothing but praise can bo 
spoken of the wholo undertaking. It is no light task to 
put into plain English many of the obscure tenets of Islam ; 
and while, on the one hand, the author has been careful, 
in consideration of the student, to employ and explain 
throughout the most important Arabic termini techuici, he 
has, on tho other hand, mado his work accessible to* the 
general reader also. Without ever being too prolix he has 
embraced a very wide range, and finds room, for example 
for excellent accounts of the mystic poets nnd tho Ttki 
movement in Persia. 

Transliteration is a vexed and sore point with all 

r"v tV “ J “ ™ Mi ° »«rely ™,o 
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the anglicised forms Khalif and Khalifate, instead of u.<ing 
the more correct terms Khalifa and Khalifat.’’ There 
seems considerable confusion here; for the " correct terms 
are Khalifa and Kkildfat, while Khalif and Khalifate (not 
being Arabic) bear the appearance of a transcription of 
our old English forms Culiph and Caliphate into trans¬ 
literated Arabic! Again, how Is the form Mohammedan, 
which is used throughout, to be explained i whence the 
long d ? 

The fact that M. de Castries writes in full personal 
sympathy with the dogmas of the Roman Church gives 
additional value to the discrimination, impartiality, and 
even admiration which be displays in treating of the 
Mohammedan religion. ITe sees in lalum (and in this he 
is in accord with many notable doctors of his Church) the 
necessary link between fctichism and Christianity. lie 
regrets that, “ a l’oxccption d’un petit nombre d orientalistes 
sans influence dans la politique,” most people are inclined 
to regard the Musulman religion as a variety of paganism 

Ho takes up three special points on which Islam seems 
must to differ from Christianity, namely : Polygamy, the 
Conception of Paradise, and Fatalism. He would have us 
review our condemnation of the first in the light of the 
stories of the Patriarchs and the Kings of Israel. As 
regards the second, he points out the frequency among 
Oriental peoples of picturing supernal delights through 
sensuous imagery, and quotes as an exumplo the writer 
of the Song of Songs. On the third point he considers 
that the doctors of bis own Church have failed to come 
much nearer than the Musulman doctors to a solution of 
the much vexed problems of Foreknowledge and freewill. 

Other writers on Islam may possibly have dealt with 
equal candour on its essential teachings, hut the able 
chapter at the conclusion of the volume well merits our 
consideration at the present time. M. de Castries therein 
reviews tbo attitude of Mohammedans towards their 
Christian conquerors, and puts the question, “ V\ ill amalga¬ 
mation ever bo possible?” Taking the experience of the 
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French in Algeria, he answers emphatically “ No." The 
Arabs have migrated in their thousands towards the great 
Libvan desert, and sooner than reconquer Algeria they 
would conquer another land for Islam. There are to be 
found at the end of the volume several interesting ap¬ 
pendices : one of special interest, occupying fifty pages, 
deals with “ Les idies au moyen Age sur Mahomet et la 
religion Musultnune.” 

E. D. R. 


The Early Annals of thb English in Rknoal. Vol. I. 

Bv C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the Bengal Educational 

Service. 8vo. (London: W. Thacker and Co., 1895.) 

Mr. Wilson’s work has been most severely, and, as it 
seems to me, most unfairly, condemned in one of the 
literary reviews. The grounds for attack were, first, that 
his Introduction was built up from the late Sir Henry 
Yule’s " Diary of William Hedges, Esq. **; secondly, that 
the India Office records were printed by him in a summary, 
instead of the full text. Something, too, was auid, I think, 
about the audacity shown by one not officially concerned 
in touching that sacred ark. This line of criticism strikes 
one as most unfruitful, dealing as it docs only with the 
accidents, and ignoring the essentials, of the work under 
review. If the book had in itself any merits or demerits, 
would it not be better to praise or censure them, without 
diluting on side issues having little or no bearing on 
a proper verdict ? 

As to the first objection, most people will think that 
Mr. Wilson has committed no breach of literary propriety. 
In his preface he plainly admits his indebtedness to Sir 
Henry Yule, and wherever he uses his predecessor’s work 
ho gives a reference to volume and page. If this is not 
enough, then no man can use the work of a predecessor 
and all advance is barred ; for no man can cope single- 
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blinded with the whole of an immense subject. But it 
muy be said that after Sir Henry Yule there was nothing 
left for anyono else to attempt; that Mr. Wilson, in writing 
over two hundred pages of introduction, has been merely 
wasting his time. Now, too high praise con never be 
accorded to the labours of Sir H. Yule; and the "Diary 
of William Hedges, Esq.,” like all his books, is a delight 
to the studious reader. But the three volumes in question 
will never secure a very large audience; they are the raw 
material of history, and present no compact and finished 
narrative. This is the natural result of the diary form, 
which does not readily adapt itself to clear and continuous 
narrative. In such a case, any impartial judge must adroit 
that there was room for a condensed story of our doings 
in Bengal, not excluding even the period covered by 
Hedges' diary and so admirably dealt with by Sir n. Yule. 

The publication of a summary of the Bengal Consultations 
from 1704 having been resolved on, it was obviously 
necessary to begin by explaining the position of things 
there in that year. In other words, the author must 
comrncnco the voluino with some sort of introduction; and 
that which ho has prefixed to his summary seems worthy 
of high praise. It can be declared, with a dear conscience,, 
to be simple and terse in its language, lucid in its arrange¬ 
ment, und most interesting in its matter. Everyone who 
reads it through will know, in a way he never knew before, 
how the English made their entry into Bengal. 

From the first timid approaches in 1633, through ' an 
obscure port in Orissa, with no idea but commerce, up to 
the foundation of Calcutta and the beginnings of rudimentary 
administration, the whole story is set before us in m<*t 
attractive shape/ Whether tho full text of the documents 
should have been furnished instead of an abstract, cannot 
be decided with absolute certainty by anyone who has not 
collated the book with the originals; but from the internal 
evidence it may be safely surmised that there is little 
matter of anv interest of which we have been deprived. 
If there is to be hereafter an official publication of the 
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full text, no one would offer any objection. But how long 
must we wuit while these projects take shapeP It is 
unwise, meanwhile, to discourage by formal disapproval 
the efforts of individual enthusiasm. Personal zeal can 
never bo too strongly prized : mere official work can never 
tuko its place. Of this truth Sir Henry Yule himself is 
one of the brightest exumples. 

Many curious points brought out by Mr. Wilson might 
be commented on. One of the strangest is, perhaps, tho 
quaint expedient introduced in 1704 of Government by 
llototion—the directing head of the community being 
changed every week. Such a system must have been fore¬ 
doomed to failure, oven without tho constant squubbling, 
that plague-spot of Indian official life, which not even 
Warren Hastings could eradicate. Lord Cornwallis was 
the first of our governors in India who was free of this 
fatal hindrance. Mr. Wilson must bo held also to have 
made out his main proposition, namely, that the assumption 
of authority within a foreign state was forced upon the 
uuwilling officers of the Company. The “country powers ” 
(as they used to be called) were too weak to perform the 
most elementary duty of a State, the affording of pro¬ 
tection to person and property against violence. As 
showing the low estimation in which Europeans were held 
in those early times, we muy cite a story on p. 8 of the 
Introduction. In 1633 a ship captain was admitted to an 
audience with the Governor of Orissa. The governor, 
slipping off his sandal, offered his foot to our merchant 
to kiss, “ which he twico refused to do, hut at last he was 
fain to do it.” 

Mr. Wilson, with commendable boldness and fair success, 
has attempted the reduction of tho old erratic spelling of 
Indian names to some sort of rule nnd order. There are 
still n number of minor points on which I could suggest 
some revision. For instance, in the note on the page of 
the Introduction just referred to, when he speaks of the 
governor’s ** allowance of two thousand rupees,” he evidently 
means a wsfijni ot 2000 i dt (sec the niun's biography in 
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the Mn flair-ul-umard, iii, 452), nnd thus, to my thinking, 
makes two mistakes, maiisab meaning not an ‘allowance’ 
but a rank or command. Neither con the words tnansib- 
i-do hnzdr-i-zdt be rightly taken as having anything to do 
with * two thousand rupees,’ as I have tried to explain 
in the July number of our Journal, p. 510. 

Rahddrl, on p. 78, note, is rightly enough rendered as 
* transit duty ’; but the steps by which it reached this 
meaning are not given. To begin with, the idea was 
to afford special protection on certain roads peculiarly ex¬ 
posed to attack, such ns that from Agrah to Dihll. Special 
officers were appointed as Rdfi-tlurt (literally, * Road- 
keepers '), whose duty it was to furnish armed escorts to 
convoy travellers and goods. For this duty they were 
permitted to take payment. In time the grant of an escort 
was dropped, while the money continued to be levied. By 
this means the arrangement was turned into a transit duty 
pure nnd simple. Tke # first literal meaning of pethka$h (see 
tho same page) is rather an ‘offering’ than • firetfruits. 
Thus ptsh kmhitlttn, literally ‘ to lay before anyone, i.e. to 
make an offering, hence pethkaah, the thing so laid beioro 
or offered to anyone. The use of tho word ‘ commission 
for fnnndith might be misunderstood; the word should 
be rather ‘ requisition,’ for it means tho order sent to un 
official to supply a superior with goods, which latterly were 
very seldom paid for, though in earlier days their cost 
was allowed as a debit against the revenue collections. 

One or two more of these suggested corrections and 
I have done. Sher Buland Khan (p. 182 and elsewher. ) 
would more properly bo Sarbuland Khan. lie and the 
prince ‘Azim-ush-shiiii married two sisters, and thus his 
prominence in Bengal is accounted for. _ Subsequently, ho 
held successively the governments of Babilr, Kabul, Agrah, 
and Gujarat. I mav ulso point out that Murshid tfuli 
Khan, tho diwdn of Bengal, was removed on Bahadur 
Shah’s accession in 1119 H. (1707), and joined t at 
monarch’s camp on his march to the Dakhin. Murs^ i 
Quli Khan was not reappointed to Bengal until the -u* 
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Muharram 1122 H. (March 2, 1710), after the assassi¬ 
nation of Zia-ullah Khun. 

The title of Qiful-ddr (pp. 179, 278), given to the post¬ 
master, must be peculiar to Bengal, as it is not. found in 
any of the historians of the period, who speak of such 
au official as Daroshak-i-ddk. The man referred to is 
known from other sources to have been Furrukbsiyar’s 
minduidn, or Lord Steward, within whose province the 
postal arrangements would fall. The Mir Muhammad Dafar 
of line 30, p. 179, is no doubt Muhammad Ja'far, a man 
from Shiraz, afterwards created Tuqurrub Khan; he died 
9th Rabi‘ II, 1128 ii. (April 1, 1716). From page 179 
onwards, the prince living St Rajmahul must mean 
Farrukhsiyar, because his father, ‘Azlm-ush-shdn, left 
Bengal in 1707 (see p. 172) and never returned to it. 
This point might be made clearer than it is in Mr. Wilson’s 
text. The year 1706 on p. 281, line 9, ought to be 170$; 
for 'Alnmgir died in 1707, on the ^9th February (oj.) or 
tho 2nd March (xa). The technical meaning of NUfidn 
(p. 27 and elsewhere) is * formal writing or patent issued 
by a prinoe of the blood'; in short, the same thing that 
if issued by the sovereign was styled a farmdn. 

It is to bo hoped that Mr. Wilson will persevere and 
givo as another volume at an early date, continuing the 
Beries of summaries. That volume ought to includo all 
tho reports and letters connected with the important mission 
to Dikii under Mr. John Surmun. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
printed part of those papers in his “Early Records of 
British India"; and in his report on the records of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office he added a large number of con¬ 
temporary translations (found in tho Madras records) of 
Ihub-ul-f/ukm, and other communications from the chief 
minister, Sayyad ‘Abdullah Khan. Further additions to 
our knowledge of this mission will be most vuluable. 
Surman, according to Anglo-Indian tradition, rendered 
nugatory all the concessions gained at Dihll by quarrelling 
with Murahid Quit IHian on a matter of etiquette. Having 
come from Dihll invested with a Mogul tide higher than 
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that of Murshid Qull Khan, Surrnan claimed the first visit 
upon his arrival at Murshidabad. The governor insisted 
on the precedence due to his office, Surrnan would not 
give way, but marched on to Calcutta, and Murshid Qull 
Khan hindered, in every way in his power, the execution 
of the Company's Jarutd*. “ What mighty contests rise 
from trivial things!" 

Dtctmber 14, 1896. W. Irvine. 


Tuk Mystic Flowery Land. By Chahlks J. H. 

Qai.co.miik. 8vo, 225 pp. (Loudon: Luzac and Co. 

Price 10s.) 

This volume is n very popular personal narrative 
by a gentleman who has spent seven yours in China. It 
makes no pretence to contribute anything to scholarship, 
and ns a story is the reverse of exciting. A number 
of incidents, most of* them of a very ordinary kind, are 
described, with remarks on things Chinese and on things 
in general, which wo are afraid will rather weary the render. 
With judicious skipping, it may amuse a vacant afternoon, 
and the coloured reproductions of the Chinese drawings 
of common life are well executed. 


The Buddhist Praying-Wheel. By William Simpson, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. 3U8. (London: Macmillan, 1896. 
Price 10s.) 

Mr. Simpson has hero given us a very interesting and 
instructive book. Starling with the so-called praying-wheel 
of the Tibetans, he points out what it really is, and, with 
the aid of excellent illustrations, makes the wheel, and the 
method in which the Lamas use it, clear, no then proceeds 
to show that it is not a praying-wheel at all; that the object 
aimed at is not prayer, but the repetition of a charm, (ha 
muni padme huntj (that is. Adoration! the Jewel in t o 
Lotus), the Shad-akuhara-mantra or Six-syllabled Charm. 
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This charm-cylinder is a piece of very ancient symbolism. 
It is found on coins as early as the time of Christ. It was 
not only in India that wuter was considered the source 
of tho universo j and the lotus floating on the water was 
probably, and perhaps still is, regarded ns a symbol of the 
universe, and the jewel in it as a symbol of the self- 
creative, or, rather, self-evolving, force which the Ruddhists 
regarded os the only source of the universe However this 
may be, there is a deep mystic meaning in the six syllables 
of the charm ; and one can easily follow how it has come 
to be believed so potent. 


In the ancient sculptures at Sanchi, and on the modern 
representations of Buddha’s footprints in Ceylon, figures 
of the wheel piny a great part. But this wm an entirely 
different wheel, the symbol not of the universe, but of tho 
royal chariot wheel of tho kingdom of righteousness which 
the Buddha set rolling on. And there is yet a third 
Buddhist wheel, the symbol of the circle of transmigration, 
in which tho unconverted man is, according to Buddhism] 
held to be bound fast. It is of the utmost importance to 
a right understanding of the question to keep these three 
entirely different, symbols distinct 

All three the wheel of the universe, the wheel of 
sovereignty, and the wheel of life-are derived from the 
wheel of the sun. It was Buddhism, it is true, that applied 
the second idea rather to the dominion of righteousness 
than to the outward, material dominion of nn earthly 
k.ng. But even in that portion of the wheel symbolism 
it worked on older materials; and only (in this instance 
as m so many others) gave a new and higher, more ethical 
connotation to an already existing expression. 

It i. not only tb. Buddhist. who adopted Urn mnboli.n, 
from tho older Indian fo,tb. Tho Join, obo ho,; J MC „ 

" ,h . <! ' r roeently diicorertd ot Mathura and 

obo.hora .Io.rly .ho., Unfortunately, th.ro h.r, J 
boon found any Brahminmd rapramatation, of ,hb 
of . similarly an.l.ot date. Hut it is mentioned, whi.h is 
mom important, m book, of ,b. Brahmin, rti.b .ra 
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certainly even far older. Not only the Brahroanas, hut 
even the Vedas themselves, refer to the wheel of the sun. 
The wheel of the universe is referred to in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad. This book is later than Buddhism, but the 
symbol is referred to incidentally in such a way that one 
cannot fail to see that the idea is old established and well 
known. Only the wheel of life has not, so far, been traced 
back to literature older than Buddhism. 

These passages from the older Brahmin books show cloarly 
that the original idea was that of a solar wheel, and this not 
only explains why so much importance was attached to tho 
turning of it the way of the sun, but helps us also to trace 
the symbol still further back, to the time when tho Aryan 
race had not yet entered India. Mr. Simpson brings together 
a great deal of curious information on tho Pradakahitfn (or 
walking round an object of veneration with tho right hand 
townrds it), and this not only from Indian (both Bnthminical 
and Buddhist) sources, but from customs prevalent among 
the Greeks, the Kelts, and other Western nations. And not 
only so; he traces the same, or similar, ideas in Egypt and 
Japan, among the Muhammadans, and Jews, and Christians; 
and shows how throughout tho long history of these strange 
customs the ideas of the wheel and of the sun lay at tho 
buck of the popular superstitions and beliefs. 

Tho volume is throughout profusely illustrated, and Mr. 
Simpson has added a capital index und a useful bibliography. 
In bringing together so great a mass of material from all 
parts of tho world, n number of incidental problems arise on 
which it is difficult to speak with absolute certainty. Tho 
moderation with which the author keeps the balance, and 
does not attempt to push his conclusions further than they 
can fairly go, is very marked. lie modestly calls his work 
a " collection of materials,” and a very admirable collection 
it is. It is certainly the best book that has yet appeared 
on the subject; and the summary in the lust chapter ably 
puts the questions which the muterials so brought together 
from many sources will help to solve. 
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Life or Brian Houohton Hodgson. By Sir William 
Hunter, K.C.S.I. 8vo, pp. 390. (London: John 
Murray, 1896.) 

The Society will welcome this charming biography of 
one of its most distinguished members. The author has 
lavished upon it that literary skill of which he is a past 
master; and we have a delightful volume, which tho reader 
when once he has begun it will be loath to lay down 
till it is fiuished. This is due, no doubt, in great part to 
the wonderfully interesting tale he had to tell, the charm 
of the noble and simple character ho had to depict, tho 
wide range of the intellectual problems which must neces¬ 
sarily be raised in any life of Hodgson. But too many 
biographies are a warning how easily the story might 
have been spoiled in the telling. And every reader will 
be grateful for the lucid way in which the facts are grouped, 
the easy style in which the work is written, tho knowledge 
and care with which the vnrious topics are so handled 
that accuracy is combined with grace. 

The book opens with an account of Hodgson’s bovbood 
and family surroundings; describes Haileybury College as 
it wns when he spent there four short terms; takes him, 
still really only a boy, at 17, to India, and describes his life 
in tho Calcutta of that day; gives a chapter to his first 
appointment in the then just acquired Kutnaon valleys, 
and to his work there os revenue settlement officer; 
describes his solitary life of intellectual ardour as Assistant 
Besidcnt in Nepal; and then devotes a considerable space 
(not one word too long) to a lucid and careful narrative 
of tho political oventa with which he had to deni us 
Resident. This part of tho book (chiefly bused on Wright) 
is not only particularly vnluablo in bringing out the force 
of Hodgson’s personal character, and his ubility and tuct 
as a man of affairs, but is of engrossing interest as a stirring 
chapter in modern Indian history. And tho final catas¬ 
trophe, when Lord Ellenborough so brusquely relieved 
Hodgson of hU duties, and suddenly appointed another 
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civilian to bis post, is clearly led up to and explained, to 
the complete justification of the Resident. 

Hodgson's short journey home, and his life as a student 
bachelor recluso at Darjiling (1844—1853), are then taken 
up with the assistance of a charming letter from Sir John 
Hooker, who stayed with him there. Hodgson hud then 
given up his studies in Buddhism, but pursued with 
unabated ardour the subjects of vernacular education in 
India, the study of tho ruces of the Himalayan valleys, 
the physical geography of tho Himalaya and Tibet, and 
the zoology, especially the ornithology, of Sikhim. 

This leads up to four chapters describing Hodgson’s 
work on Nepalese Buddhism, on the hill races of India, 
as a naturalist, and os a chumpion of vernacular education. 
The quoted opinions of the experts on all these subjects 
are amply sufficient to show not only that ho added in 
each of them to human knowledge, hut that in each ol them 
he was in advance, in many respects, of his uge, and took 
original views which time has proved to have been right. 
So vigorous an intellectual grasp in conjunction with so 
varied a genius is qaite exceptional. Each specialist would, 
no doubt, with a reasonable envy, grudge the time anil the 
attention that such a man devoted to the subjects outride 
the specialist’s own range. And it is, of course, true that, 
hod he kept to one subject, that branch of inquiry would 
huvo gained a greuter impetus in a degree it is now, 
perhaps, impossible to estimate. But it is, to say the least, 
very doubtful whether tho cause of knowledge would, as 

a whole, have thereby gained. 

It is strange that Hodgson, after his final return homo 
in 1855, in tho full enjoyment of a physical and mental 
vigour that few can boost, ceased to take any active part m 
research. It were useless to speculate on the reasons for 
this where tho biography throws no light. He was some¬ 
what disappointed perhaps (though there is no evidence of 
this) at tho meagre results, in Eugland and in India, 
of tho munificent generosity with which he had placed at 
the disposal of scholars the finest collection of maietnils 
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for the study of Sanskrit Buddhism ever brought together 
either in Europe or Asia. But no one was better uwnro 
than Hodgson himself of those peculiar circumstances which 
then (as now) made England so far behind the Continent 
in appreciation of research, and even in knowledge of the 
right method of research. Tho governing classes in Eng¬ 
land are only just now beginning to wake up to the duty 
of the State in this matter, and the Government of India 
was then even further in arrear. The noble words of 
Hodgson, full of that burning eloquence that comes of 
strong moral enthusiasm, on the education of the peoples 
of India, show whnt were the views he held— 

“ I have spent many years in India, remote from the 
Residencies and large towns, nnd almost entirely with 
the natives, whom, consequently, it was ever an object 
with me to conciliate fur my own comfort, mid whom I 
trust I always feel anxious to win, in order the better to 
accomplish my public duties, as well us to influence the 
people to their own advantage and improvement. Yes! 
I say I have to spent many, many years, and during them 
I solemnly declare that the only unequivocal, voluntary 
testimonies I lmve received of influence over either the 
hearts or the heads of the people, have been owing entirely 
to some little knowledge, on my part, of their literature! 
"With this instrument I have warmed hearts nnd controlled 
heads which were utterly impassive to kindness, to reason, 
to bribery, nnd deeply nm I persuaded, by experience nnd 
reflection, that the use of this instrument is indispensable 
in paving the way for any general, effective, safe measures 
of educational regeneration." 1 

But these were not, aud from the circumstances under 
which they lived, could not be, the views of the rulers of 
India. Hodgson says :— 

*• At Calcutta the great body of influential men-iuflucnlial 
from their station., their talents, and their knowledge— are, 
Lave been, and must continue to be, strangers to India."* 
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They wore not likely to value Tory highly knowledge 
they themselves had not. In the subjects they set for the 
voung civilians to study, the literature of India, the history 
of the thought, of the industrial conditions, of the social 
institutions, of Indio, found no place. And they wero 
more likely to resent, than to appreciate, the fact that so 
distinguished a man as Ilodgaon should have insisted, in 
words so powerful, on the importance of subjects beyond 
their ken. We find, at least, that Hodgson received none 
of those titular honours which were given to many of his 
less distinguished contemporaries. 

But for that he would hnvo cared little, and would have 
welcomed the present signs of a change at last. English¬ 
men ore beginning to realize that they cun no longer with 
safety remain so far behind France, and Germany, audButsia 
in their knowledge of Oriental literature and history. ^ hen 
they once begin they will rapidly overtake their rivals, 
for it is not the ability that has been wanting, but the 
will; and Englishmen in India will follow suit. Meanwhile, 
in Hodgson's particular field—in that chapter of history 
he first opened up, and then so lavishly provided with the 
materials for further work—in Indian Buddhism, interest is 
rapidly growing. The Sanskrit texts, for which Hodgson 
did so much, are acquiring new value precisely from the 
rapid publication of tho Tali texts, once considered their 
rivals. And this is not really at all strange. The two 
sets of texts, tho Pali and the Sanskrit, represent different 
schools aud come from different countries. But the> deni 
with the same chapter in the history of human thought. 
A knowledge of both is needed for a proper solution of 
the problems that arise, and it is not easy it is, indeed, 
scarcely possible—rightly to appreciate either of them w itliout 
tho other. The very last work of importance published on 
Buddhism, Professor Windisch’s masterly monograph on 
" Maru and Buddhu,” affords proof on every page of the 
intimate connection between the two, and is throughout 
one long example of the manner in which each can elucidate 
the other. 
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One may well, therefore, be impatient that whereas year 
after year three or four volumes of Pali texts are made 
accessible by the printing-press to scholars, the documents 
preserved and presented by Hodgson should bo still almost 
entirely unpublished. It is a mero mockery to be told 
Cp. 281) that they form the object of pious pilgrimage 
of travelling scholars, who visit (once in a generation 
or so!) the libraries where the generous donor hoped 
they would be used, and where they lie entombed. For 
entombed they are. It is only scholars with wealth 
enough to give them leisure who can study, as Burnouf 
did, the MSS. themselves. What is required to make 
Hodgson’s gifts really useful, is to place the texts in 
print (and not summaries or abstracts onlv, but the 
whole texts) on the tables of scholars. M. Senart’s 
splendid work on the Mahavastu will accordingly bo of 
more permanent value than Burnoufs. And only the want 
of money bars the way. Seventy or eighty pounds would 
pay for the printing of one book. A like sum ought to be set 
apart for the editor. When a few volumes had appeared 
the sale would suffice to pay for others. Our Society 
would be glad to undertake, without charge, all the business 
arrangements. Cannot those who revere the rare genius 
the wide intellectual sympathies, the noble unselfishness of 
Hodgson, resolve to bring out a series of “ Ilodgsou Texts,” 
and thus to complete the work he had so splendidly begun ? 
He could not have done this himself. There "were no 
scholars then to do the editing. But the times are now 
ripe; scholars can bo found ready trained. The importance 
and interest of the subject is acknowledged; and better than 
any statue, better than any title, would such a scries of texts 
keep olive the memory of the man we all reverence, and 
whom the readers of this biography will learn to love. 

lor after all it is not so much the ever alert intel¬ 
lectuality, not the single-minded search after truth not 
even the moral enthusiasm, os the simplicity and grace of 
Hodgson's personal character, that those who know 
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of the noble life ; a life reflecting such a lustre on 
the Service as the highest administrative ability, alone, 
could never hope to emulate. Would that its tone and 
spirit could animate the official world! The book ought 
to be in the hands, and in the heart, of every young 
civilian. 

T. W. Buys Davids. 


The Jataka, together with its Commentary. By V. 

Facsboll. 8vo, pp. 600. (London: Began Paul & Co., 

1896.) 

We heartily congratulate Professor Fuusboll on the com¬ 
pletion in this volume of the admirable edition of the 547 
Buddhist Jataka Tales, on which he has spent so many 
years of useful and arduous labour. lie states in the few 
words of preface that ho looks npon his edition as a pro¬ 
visional one, nnd no doubt all our editions of Pali texts 
must be provisional. The study of the language, being so 
recent in origin, has not been carried far enough to enable 
the editor to decide even on which is the best of the readings 
preserved in the MSS. ho has to work on. Aud we may 
fairly hope, as the years go by, to procure better and older 
MSS. But among the Pali texts that have so far appeared 
—and the number of volumes now amounts to fifty—this 
particular work is not only one of the very best, but from 
the nature of its coutcnts is particularly valuable from the 
point of view of Tali syntax and lexicography. We are 
glad to see that there is to be another volume to contain an 
essay—a kiud of prolegomena in the form of a potfscripltim 
bv tho editor—and an index of names by his friend Dr. Dines 
Andersen. We have had the advantage of seeing advance 
proofs of the first sheets of this index, and can announce 
that it will be specially full aud valuable. 

The actuul contents of this volume are the last ten stories, 
including some of the most famous, such as the Ummagga, 
Sama, Vidhurn, and Vcssantara. Translations from the 
Burmese of tho second and third of theso four have lately 
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appeared in our Journal, from the pen of Mr. St. John, and 
our readers will recollect that they have much more of the 
form of novelettes than of the usual fable or birth story. 
This is still more the cose with the remaining ones. 
The Piili text of the Ummagga fills 150 of Professor 
Fausboll’s large pages in tlio Piili, and an English trans¬ 
lation of it would probably occupy about 400 pages of this 
Journal; and the Vessantara is nearly as long. 

Meanwhile tho Cambridge scheme for translating the 
whole work is making promising progress. Two volumes 
have already appeared in print, and two others are in 
preparation. And it will not be long before we have this 
invaluable collection of old-world stories, of all sorts and 
sizes, accessible to the European scholar, both in Pali and 
in English. 

It will be scarcely necessary now to point out the great 
value of this work—not only tho oldest, most authentic, 
and most complete collection of ancient folklore in the 
world, but a veritable mino of information for anyone who 
studies the home life, the social customs and institutions, 
tho daily habits, and common beliefs of the peoples of 
India; and for Pali students it is simply indispensable. 


Lks Castes dans l’Ixd* : i.es fa its kt lf. ststAmr. Par 
Kmm.r Sknakt, Membre de l’lnstitut. 12mo, pp. 257. 
(Paris: Leroux, lS'JG.) 

Die SOCIALK GuBDERUSO IM NoRDOSTMCHKN INDIES ZU 
Bitodha’s Ze:it. Von Dr. Richard Fick. Large 8vo, 
pp. 241. (Kiel: Ilueseler.) 

Hindu Castes and Sects. By Jogendka Nath Biiatta- 
charya, President of tho Cullege of Pundits at Nadiya. 
8vo, pp. 623. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1896. Price 12 rupees.) 

The number of books on Caste in India has been very 
large. And this is no wonder. For tho institution, or 
custom, is not only interesting in itself from various stand- 
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points—historical, ethical, political—but is quite peculiar to 
Indin. All the important books on the subject are specified 
in M. Senart’s admiruble little volume, and are probably 
well known to our readers. It would be useless, therefore, 
to refer to them here, and it will suffice to recall to our 
minds that the theories put forward as to the origin and 
meaniug of caste are about equal in number to the books 
upon it, and nre irreconcilable one with the other. It is 
a striking proof of the genius of our distinguished Honorary 
Member, that having descended into so long-fought a fray 
with a tinv duodecimo essay, a reprint of three articles in 
a review, 1 he should have been able, after first dissipating 
the mists of delusion, to put forward u solution of the 
problem which is practically final. After reading the essay 
the reader will see that it is not only the best treatment 
of the question we huvo had, but is the only treatment of 
it that any longer merits serious attention. 

It is well known that the population of India is divided 
into a number of sections, which we cull ‘castes, the 
members of which are debarred from tho right of inter¬ 
marriage (connubium) and in constantly varying degrees 
from the right of eating together (commonsality) with the 
members of other sections. The disastrous effects, from 
the ethical, social, and political points of view, of the con¬ 
sequent restrictions have been often grossly exaggerated, 
and the advantages of tho system ignored. But it cannot 
be denied that the term ' caste ’ covers a state of things 
which it behoves the rulers of India, at least, clearly to 
understand. The Government has accordingly spent largo 
sums, and employed for lengthy periods the services ot 
some of their ablest civilians, in the collection of elaborate 
evidence on the subject; and the costly and valuable census 
returns have been largely tinged with tho question. Never¬ 
theless we do not know to this day how ninny castes there 
ure, or the exnct degrees of restriction by ondogumy and 
by exogamy, and by disabilities of various kinds as to meats 
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and drinks, to which each caste is subject. The reports 
are hazy as to what casto really means and implies, the 
most contradictory views os to the nature of caste have 
governed the minds of the collectors of evidence, and of 
the census officials; and consequently (while the great 
valuo and importance of the results obtained are beyond 
question) it is difficult, and, indeed, in many cases impossible, 
to compare these results together. 

It would seeto that thore must be between two and three 
thousand such caste divisions in India. And although 
this is only a vague guess, owing to the inexactitude of the 
returns pointed out by M. Senart (p. 17), it is enough to 
show that the restrictions are not confined, after all, within 
such verv narrow limits. The Brahmin law books suppose 
that all these castes are descended from an original fourfold 
division into Brahmins, knights, tradespeople, and work¬ 
people. Mr. Wcafield, Mr. Ibbetson, aud Mr. Rislcy dis¬ 
regard this, and set up irreconcilable theories. One of 
these is that castes are derived from occupations, another 
is that they are derived from differences of race. M. Scnnrt, 
agreeing that the Brahmin theory cannot be admitted, is 
easily able to show that neither of the other theories at 
all cover the facts which the writers of .the reports have 
themselves brought together. They lie, in fact, open to 
the same objections as those that moke it impossible to 
explain the origin of religion by any one cause, such os 
ghost-worship, phallus-worship, or sun-worship. Some 
castos, no doubt, are occupation-castes, some are race-castes, 
some are religion-castes; but no one of these explanations 
is sufficient, alone, to explain the varied results that lip 
before us in the returns; no one of them, standing alone, 
is based on a large enough historical induction. 

Now we have long known that the connubiurn was the 
cause of a determined struggle between the patricians 
and the plebeians in Rome; and evidence has been yearly 
accumulatiug on the existence of restrictions os to inter- 
marrioge, and os to the right of eating together, among 
other Aryan tribes—Greek, Germuns, Russians, and so on. 
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Even without the evidence of the existence, now, of such 
restrictions among the modern successors of the Aryans in 
India, it would have been almost certain that the ancient 
Aryan tribes, there also, were subject to the same 
divisions. The facts of caste make it certain. More than 
this, restrictions as to connubium and commensality are not 
confined to Arran races. It is probable that the notion 
of such customs was familiar enough to some, at least, 
of the races that preceded the Aryans in India. The 
basis of such customs as regards marriage is always, where- 
ever they exist, a threefold one—a section (parallel to our 
modern tables of affinity) within which a man can not 
marry; a larger section within which he can; and all the 
rest of the world with whom ho can not intermarry'. Doth 
the spirit, and to a large degree the actual details, of 
the restrictions of caste are identical with these ancient, 
worldwide, and especially Aryan, customs. It is in them 
that we have the key to the origin of caste. 

M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feelings constantly tended, in the West, to weaken, 
and at last succeeded in removing, these restrictions. Ho 
suggests that the ubsence of such feelings in India may 
be one reason why the disabilities have not, also there, been 
gradually softenod away. It is, indeed, very suggestive 
for the right understanding of Iudiun history, that they 
should, on the contrary, have become so permanent u factor 
in Indian life. The problem remaining is to trace in the 
litorature the gradual growth of tho system—tho gradual 
formution of new sections among tho people; the graduid 
extension of tho caste-system to the families of people 
engaged in tho same trade, belonging to the samo sect, 
tracing their ancestry (whether rightly or wrongly) to the 
same source. All these factors, aud others besides, are 
real factors. Dut they oro phases of the extension aud 
growth, not explanations of tho origin, of tho system. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short summary of this 
sort to state tho case with all the necessary limitations 
and reserves with which it is put forward in the essays 
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themselves. Everyone interested in the subject must read 
M. Senart's book. It is only possible here to show the 
general lines along which the argument, so soberly and 
convincingly put forward, is there carried on. 

T)r. Fick’s work is an admirable example of the way 
in which such a study of caste in the literature should be 
conducted. He has wisely chosen a series of texts the 
date of which is (sufficiently, at least, for the purpose 
of his inquiry) practically ascertainable; and the Duddhist 
texts he works on have the further advantage that the 
facts mentioned in them are not coloured by any pre¬ 
conceived notions, are recorded by men independent of the 
Brahmin influence, and are referred to quite incidentally. 
He shows conclusively that there was not then (just os 
there is not now, and never has been) any Brahmin caste 
in India. There are many castes of Brahmins who follow 
all sorts of occupations, which is a very different thing. 
In the same way there is no Kbattiya caste; there is 
a social class of bureaucrats, a governing class, which is 
also a very different thing. And there is no caste of 
tradespeople (Vessa); there is a social class of Sett hit, 
und many different castes associated with trade of various 
kinds. M. Senurt is here in error in supposing that Guhapati 
is used in Buddhist literuture as a name for the Vessa. 
Wo hear of Brahmin Gahapatis as well as of Setthi Gahapatis 
and plain Gahapatis; and the passage he quotes in support 
of his proposition mentions, not the Gahajxiti, but the 
Kulaputta ; and it might be suggested that his description 
of the Brahmin C&tumnnya theory as a designation of what 
was really not four castes, but four classes, should be so 
far modified that it should read rather “four groups of 
castes," thun four “ classes.” 

All the passages relating to these higher ranks are worked 
out by Dr. Fick with great completeness and admirable 
judgment. The lower grades are less fully dealt with. 
A man is often described in the Pitaka books with a com¬ 
pound ending in -putta and preceded by the name of un 
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occupation (ke catti-put ta, a»*droha-putta, and so on). This 
does not mean that ho was the son of a fisherman, etc., 
hut that he was “ of the sons of the fisherfolk,” that 
he belonged to the class of fishermen. There can be very 
little doubt that in most cases, if not in all, it is a caste also, 
not merely a class, that is implied. Then there is frequent 
mention of Nesndas, Kiriitas, Pukkusas, Cundalas, and other 
sections, which are evidently castes. It would be an ex¬ 
cellent plan to collect all such references with the new of 
seeing what numerical, geographical, social, and other con¬ 
clusions could be safely drawn. Dr. Kick has referred to 
cases mentioned in tho Jataka of the customs relating 
to technical purity and impurity, to the connubium, and to 
commenBality. It would be a valuable addition to his essay 
to collect all similar cases from tho Pitaka books. liio 
present essay gives us only isolated specimens; and it is 
only becauso what we have is so importaut and interesting 
that we wish for more of a similar kind. 

The third work on our list is of quite a different order. 
In it wc have the existing caste divisions dealt with, 
strictly from tho Brahmin point of view, each in a short 
section. The list is not exhaustive, and the statements 
under each section are not exhaustive. Tho only attempts 
ut explanation are a series of classifications and generaliza¬ 
tions drawn up with much ingenuity, tending to support 
the Brahmin position, and having very little relation to 
the facts. In tho sections devoted to the subdivisions con¬ 
sequent on the various roligious movements of later times, 
we have usually a sketchy life of the founder ^ and a 
superficial account of tho tenets of the school. H ® there 
learn that all that does not fit in with the sentiments ot 
orthodox Brahmins is bad, thoroughly bad, bad form. Tho 
author has no kind word to say for any person, or for any 
opinion, outside the charmed circle. And herein lies, tho 
value of the book. It gives us an excellent picture of the 
tone and spirit that have bad so much influence, through 
tho centuries, in shaping the caste-system of India. 
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an instructive guide to the intricacies of the feelings by 
which the various grades and castes and divisions are nicely 
weighed in a balunce and placed in just their proper social 
position. It enables us to see the whole complex organiza¬ 
tion through Brahmin spectacles. 


Manual of Indian Buddhism. By H. Kern. 8vo, pp. 137. 

(Strassburg: Trubner & Co. Price 7*.) 

In this beautifully printed volume (the printer is 
Prugulin, of Leipzig), we have tho Buddhist books 
discussed in twelve pages, and then about thirty pages 
each devoted to the life of the Buddha, Buddhism, tho 
Buddhist Order, and the outlines of the history of the 
Buddhist community. 

Of the books we learn that the Piili Suttn Pitaka in 
substance probably existed in the third century b.c., and 
that the Rules of the Order are still older. The Sanskrit 
books Bre but partially known, and their dates are quite 
uncertain. The expression “Northern Buddhists” for the 
various sects to which they belong is said (p. 3) not to 
be accurate, and it is a pity that the learned author has 
not therefore discarded the use of it. At the end of this 
catalogue of books we have a page on Indian thought and 
ideals at tho time of the rise of Buddhism, and it is pointed 
out in a note that the idea of Jfai/d (in the sense of the 
“illusion” of the later thinkers) was current then. This 
is surely an error. The word has not yet been traced 
(in that sense) in any work older than the Pali Pitakas, 
nor in them. Though Sankara reads the idea into the pre- 
Buddhistic U punish ads, it is, as a matter of fact, not to be 
found there. 

In tho second part, the Life of tho Buddha, tho plan 
followed is to give, in tho author’s own words, an abstract 
of the account os found in Buddhist books of various dates 
and tho product of various schools. Thus, for tho first 
part wo are told that it is mainly based upon the Nidaua 
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Katha (which, by-the-bye, is wrongly stated to have been 
translated by Chalmers); and in the subsequent parts other 
authorities are abstracted in the same way, and the details 
are completed from various sources. 

Now the beliefs of the Buddhists concerning the personul 
history of Gotama have varied in every time and country, 
growing in magnificence as the interval of time grows 
greater. Our author regards them all with impartiality, 
and brings them together in a narrative which has the 
merit of comprehensiveness, but also the disadvantage of 
not representing anv phase of Buddhism that ever existed. 
When the various accounts of a supposed episode in the 
life of the Buddha, written by authors differing from one 
another by centuries in date und by thousands of miles in 
domicile, are welded together in a new account differing, 
both by omission and by addition, from each and all of those 
on which it is based, we obtain a fresh version of the story 
that is eclectic, it is true, but that corresponds to no one 
stage in the history of Buddhist belief. It is difficult to 
see wlint use can bo made of this. The student does not 
even get the author’s own view, either os to what really 
happened or os to the growth of the story. If the various 
accounts wore given side by side, there would at least l>e 
the materials out of which a life of the Buddha, or a history 
of the lives of the Buddhu, might afterwards be constructed. 
But the narratives are not preserved in their original form. 
It is impossible for the render to know whether the words 
he is reading are those of the compiler, or of the Buddhist 
author he has principally, at the time, in his mind. No 
student will care to wade through arid reproductions in 
this style of ancient legends, whose beauty and poetry (often 
their only merit) have evaporated under tho effect of an 
unsympathetic travesty in what is, necessarily, a cursory 
abstract. 

In the description of Buddhism a similar method is 
followed. We have not the Buddhism of any one age or 
country ; and as it was, of course, impossible to set out t io 
whole of Buddhism, a selection has been made from various 
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source*. No two author* would probably, under the 
circumstance*, make exactly the same selection. In fact, 
the early Buddhists, in putting into the Buddha’s own 
mouth summaries of his view of life, of his religion, have 
chosen in different suttas different words. We have ono 
very interesting such summary, for instance, in the 
Samafinaphala Sutta, though it is confined, os the name 
implies, to the Buddhist view of tho advantages to be 
gained through life in the Order. Not only ore all these 
ancient summaries of Buddhism ignored, but the selection 
here made is charged with a quite different tone and spirit* 
and if there be any truth at all in the views put forward 
by the oldest authorities we have, the Buddha would 
scarcely recognize it as an exposition of his doctrine The 
disadvantage of this would be somewhat compensated for 
if the doctrine here set out had been held at any time, by 
the Buddhists of any ago or country, as their faith We 

' h ”““ ' h “ h ,7 “ >7""• »' original Budihi™. 

: of lb, Buddhiam of name Inter Mop,; ,nd tint would 

be tntfol for purpo. 0 . „f enparinon. Cnfortun.tel, that 
“ th< ’ “4 at. nr. mingled together.' And 

we have not the advantage, which would he verv (Treat 
of Profenor Kern', own view, to , hc „„ nner degree 
m which the growth or change took place. 

The defects of the system thus follow’ed are sufficiently 
obvious. But should any wish to see what can bo made 
out of it by a scholar of great learning and philological 
acumen, he would do better to consult tho present 
authors larger work entitled “net Buddhisme,” of which 
the one before us is, in great part, a compilation. In the 
older work there is a better proportion of space in which 
to set out the system, and it is accompanied (in the German 
translation) by a capital index. There ia no index to 
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Akt. Till. — On the Origin of the Ancient Northern Con- 
etellation-fiqum. By Robert Brows, Jud., F.S.A. 


L 

Amongst the most remarkable instances of the result of 
careful observation and systematized thought which Western 
Asia has given to the world at large, aro the Signs of the 
Zodiac, and the ancient extra-zodiacal constellation-figures, 
northern and southern; and by ' ancient ’ I mean those 
which have been enshrined for all futuro time in the 
Phainomena of Aratoa. 1 Of the Twelve Signs I shall only 
speak incidentally. It is now many years since Ideler and 
Guigniaut, contrary to the views of Letronne, arrived at 
the correct conclusion that the Signs of the Zodiac came, 
with so much else of archaic thought and civilization, from 
the Euphrates Valley ; and, having firmly established them¬ 
selves in Hellenic usage, were afterwards carried by Greek 
conquerors os far as India in the east and Egypt in the 
south. But, although modern research, has supplied an 
immense amount of material for the purpose, it is remarkable 

• Vid* R. B., jun., The Btaetnly BitpUy ef Ante i, ISSi. 

1AM. 1897. X 
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that tho classic work of Ideler 1 still gives the best account 
of tho constellation-figures nnd their various stare. Surely, 
then, it is time that an effort was mndo to utilize in a 
connected form some at least of the results of subsequent 
investigation; and, although the inquiry, like all such, is 
progressive, and, like all researches into the ancient and 
archaic past, is beset with numerous difficulties, yet the 
principles to be applied and tho general outlines of tho 
subject are clear and distinct. 


That the Greeks either themselves * invented ’ the general 
scheme of constellations, or received this artificial arrange¬ 
ment from savages, there is not the slightest evidence. Men 
naturally group store in idea, and from China to Peru wo 
find constellation-figures ; but I am not speaking of such 
figures generally, only of the familiar Arateau forms. 
And even amongst these the same idea may occasionally 
arise independently; e.g., Greeks and North American 
Indians alike called tho seven W m/i-stare u Bear. Again, 
the amount of evidence that this scheme of figures win! 
not Hellenic in origin is overwhelming, and e.g. is proved 
by the Babylonian origin of the Signs of the Zodiac; so 
that, whilst, on the one hand, we have no evidence 
of Greek origin, on the other hand there is absolute 
evidence to tho contrary. I have shown elsewhere* that 
long ere tho days of Eudoxos, who died cir. b.c. 1150 the 
Greeks were familiar with the constellation-figures generally; 
and it is further to be remembered that classical write’™ 
frequently speak of the introducer or popularizer of any 
discovery or branch of knowledge as its ‘inventor,’ As 
all investigation shows, man • invents * remarkably ’little • 
his ideas and discoveries are slowly evolved from tho facts! 
suggestions, and analogies of nature. Thus, to give un' 
instance: according to Diogenfi, Laertios, Ansximandros 
of .liletos ‘‘was tho first discoverer of tho gnomon" • 
whereas, as Hfcodoto. (ii. 109) truly says, “Th e gnomon.' 


i S&SfTF" < ?* r *" Midi, dsr 

Vld« Tkt lltartnly Duptay, p. s* tt 1 


SUntnamm, 1809. 
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with the division of the dav into twelve parts, was re¬ 
ceived by the Greeks from the Babylonians." If, then, 
the constellation-figures did not arise amongst the Greeks, 
if they adopted the Babylonian Signs of the Zodiac, what 
is the a priori conclusion respecting the introduction of 
these figures into Hellas at which we should naturally 
arrive? Surely it is this, that after making all due 
allowance for any influence which tho mixed peoples of 
Asia Minor had upon the Greek mind—and such influence 
was certainly considerable in many respects—the channel 
by which the Aratean constellation-figures reached Hellas 
was Phoenician. And when wo turn from general pro¬ 
bability to particular testimony, we find tho unhesitating 
opinion of antiquity summed up in tho dictum of Strabo 
(XVI, ii, 24) that “astronomy and arithmetic camo to the 
Hellenes from the Phoenicians.” They wore led, naturally 
enough, to study these sciences, he says, from their com¬ 
mercial accounts and sailings by night; and the instance 
that they taught tho Greeks to steer by the Lit He Bear 
instead of by tho Great Btfir, is too familiar for more 
than a passing notice. If it be objected that astronomy 
is a very different thing from imagining constellation- 
figures, I answer that astronomy then really mainly was 
what the word implies, i.e. ‘star-naming’; and if even 
the modem atlas finds a certain use in these old figures, 
or, at all events, does not venture to discard them, much 
more were they serviceable to ancient mariners. 

We shall find on examination that almost every one of 
the extra-zodiacal constellation-figures, whether northern 
or southern, is connected in myth and legend or in art 
with the sphere of foreign and Phoenician influence; and, 
from tho cose of the Signs of the Zodiac, this is only 
exactly what might be expected. Now the more wo in¬ 
vestigate the history of early Hellas, tho wider does this 
sphere provo to bo, and tho deeper is its influence shown 
to have penetrated. I am well aware that some writers, 
influenced by a former stage of knowledge and opinion, 
attempt to minimize tho effect of foreign contact upon 
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the Greek mind. They rather unwillingly admit that 
Phoenicians probably landed in Boidtiu, und that AphroditA 
bears traces of Semitic influence, 1 but decline to go much 
further in this direction, and e.g. stoutly claim Posciddn 
and Dionysos as genuine Hellenic divinities. 1 But this 
standpoint represents the past, not the future of research, 
and is daily becoming more obsolete. Again, some modern 
writers, such as If. Svoronos 1 und Professor D’Arcy W. 
Thompson, 4 are beginning tentatively to connect ancient 
art, and especially coin-types, with the constellation-figures. 
But there need be no hesitation in the matter. As I have 
shown, 1 by instances taken almost at random from Mysia 
and Ionia, constellation-figures swurm on coins, and bear 
witness alike to their deep and widespread influence and 
to their foreign associations. Phoenician coins especially 
illustrate this. Amongst many whoso researches are of 
vuluo in tho investigation may be specially mentioned 
Movers, Bunsen, and Lonormuut—with whose studies of 
the fragments of Sanchouniathdn and Pherckydds of Syroa 
tho inquirer should be familiar—und tho very remarkable 
work of M. Victor Berard, De POrigine des CulU* A read it nt, 
1894. This accomplished writer, who combines an actual 
und practical knowledge of the locality of which ho treats 
with keen acumen and an acquaintance with tho latest 
authorities, bids fair, when his work is carefully weighed 
and its conclusions duly appreciated, to effect n revolution 
in the current ideas respecting a largo portion of Greek 
mythology and legendary history. The principal classical 


' 11 “ llnd Mr. L. It. Fsrnell, in hit important work U, 

CulU oftk! Ontk SUUt 1890, U sound on this point. Aphrodite, ho drela'ra 
onjrmalljr u OnonUl [by which ho Trident!* meant • non - 
dirinity ” (ii, 6t$). Tb« attempt of IWmor Ilomnul to explain the tu'iiir— 

ItUr — Aihtorrt—Athtorct —Aphtoret — Anlirotet_*A6eaSrra l,„ 

* ingenious,* •* but philologies] analogic* art- aim tins '* 0 “ 

» SurU iynijlcuim I it, Tyyt. VonH'irt, it, Aunm. 1894 
* On Bai and Bt>ut w Ancxrut Symlttl ■>«, 1895 

4t B i»?'i^’ Cr ”* C * n ' tyF " " d * in th. Atuitm,. 
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authorities for constellation legends will be found collected 
by C. Robert, jEratostAenis Catasterismorum Reliquiae, 
Berlin, 1878. 


II. 


I will next take the northern extra-zodiacal constellation- 
figures in order, and point out a few of the numerous 
indications of their Semitic connection. 

A ratos (Pluii., 31—I) says of the Bears :— 

“ From Kretc to heaven these, by the will of Zeus 
Mounted, what time they him concealed a babe 
In odorous Dikte, near the Idaian hill, 

Within u cave, and nourished him a year.” 

M. Svoronos observes that in Kretan coin-types the 
Great Bear is represented os a Cow, hence Boot is (“ the 
Herdsman "—of the Cow-Bear), and the Little Bear as 
u Dog (‘ Chienne'), a Zeus-suckler (vide Coins of Ivydonia, 
“ Hound suckling Infant ”). In the migration of myths 
and legends one animal frequently replaces another, in 
accordance with the fuuna of the several countries into 
which tho story is successively introduced. I need hardly 
observe that Kreto, tho island of PoscidOn, 1 is one of the 
chief centres of Phoenician influence in Hellas. The Bear 
was a sacred animal in Syria 1 ; and in his vuluable treatise 
Peri Us SurUs Theou-, in which ho has so amusingly 
imitated the stvle and mental standpoint of Herodotus, 
Lukian says: “ In tho courtyard [adjoining the temple of 
the goddess] great oxen [cf. Taurot^ and horses [cf. 

1 “Le nom li'un dieo Tin so truuve rn composition dans celni dTtanos do 
Crete, i-rd*. Tile de Tan.’ Los plus ancicnnc* monnafc-s ds ette tie 
renfewntoit le dieu Tan eonune mi personn.ee A queue de pomoo, tenant le 
truism! ib» X**ntmu* • ah mv<n» mt rrnreamUi Ut monstre mArin tannin tl sa 


et seq. 
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Hippot-Pigasos] nnd eagles [cf. Aetoa] nnd bears and 
lions [cf. Lrdn~\ roam free, and they never barm men 
nnd arc all sacred ” (cap. xli). The Great Pear was also 
from very early times connected with the nymph Kallistd 
(“ the most beautiful, ' i.e., in a stellar phase, u specially 
bright constellation) = Artemis Kallisti, a form of the 
great Semitic goddess'; and tho extraordinary bear-cult 
of Brnur6n in Attikfi,* in connection with tho goddess 
Artemis Orthin (“the Phallic ”) = the goddess Ashfirah 
(“tho Upright ”) of Kanaan, equally illustrates the position 
of the Bear os a sacred unitnal connected with a foreign 
rituaL Tho Greeks, as is now generally recognized, con¬ 
stantly applied the names of their own native gods and 
goddesses to any foreign divinity who seemed to correspond 
iu some phase or way with the epichorial divinity, just 
as Lntin writers speak of tho ‘Juno’ of Carthuge, etc. 

It is quite possible that the Greeks, independently of any 
Semitic influence, called the seven JPui/i-stars Arktos, in 
accordance with n line of thought made familiar to us by 
Professor Mux Muller; but. this does not exclude a joint 
Semitic influence, which would be all the more powerful if 
it tended to a similar conclusion. The Homeric statement 
that tho “ Bear ulono is exempt from being dipped in the 
ocean flood” (//., xviii, 489), has much vexed the souls of 
commentators; and whilst Strabo (I, i, 6) would give to 
tho Bear the non-natural sense of “the Arctic Circle” 
Delambre and Sir G. C. Lewis think “ that the Great Bear 
was the only portion of the sky which, in Homer's time had 
been reduced [by the Greeks] into the form of a constella¬ 
tion.” Strabo remarks that " the second [Bear] was not 
considered a constellation until, on the Phoenicians specially 
designating it and employing it iu navigation, it became 
known as one to tho Greeks.” The view of Delambre is 
exceedingly improbable, nnd I understand • Homer' to mean 
that the Bear alone of the constellations which he specially 


i. 230-41 : H. 134-5. J""" n * Gr,al MytA. 
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names, the others being the Pleiades, Hyades, and OritSn, 
“ hath no part in the baths of Ocean." But it is clear 
from Strabo and from other authorities 1 that the Little Bear 
was a Phoenician constellation; and as the Phoenicians did 
not borrow, but lent, constellation-names, it further appears 
thnt the Great Bear was one likewise. Wo have positive 
testimony that neither of the Bears appeared in the native 
spheres of Egypt and Babylonia.* It is true that wo 
meet in WJL.I., IT, xlix, No. 4, 1. 44, with a Kakkab 
Lhilit (“ Star of the Bear") ; but this, whatever it rany 
have been, was neither of the Arktoi. The Sumero- 
Akkadian name of the Great Bear was Maryidda (" the 
Long-chariot")=the Wain, which "all the year is fixed” 
(AW satti ism, W.A.I., III, lii, No. 1, Hev. 1. 24) ; and 
the fact, alwavs insisted on, that the constellation had two 
names, Bear and Wain, seems to refer to different appella¬ 
tions haring been given by different peoples. The Little 
Bear, a constellation peculiarly Phoenician, ns above noticed, 
is a reduplication of the Great Bear,* and its special name 
Kynosoura—by a popular etymology understood as " Dog s 
Tail," which is absurd, for more than tho tail is shown— 
would appear on tho Uellonio side, like Lykosoura, to 
mean " Troil-of-light.”* But, especially since the Zeus 
Lvkaios of Lykosoura was a Phoenician divinity, 4 it is 
more than probablo that oura in origin was the Som. atSr, 
‘ light.' Kynouroa was a son of Perseus, and Kynosouros, 
a son of Herm&s, who gave his name to a peak in Arkndin 
(Steph. Byzant. in voo. Kynosoura) ; and tho word, which 
seems nlways to be connected with height and light, may 
probably be a transcription from the Semitic, or even an 
echo of a Euphratean name.® A gem from Asia Minor, 
figured in the Thierbitder of MM. Imhoof-BIumer and 

1 Vul* R. E, joa., Tho C.Uttia! Equator of Anto., p. 2. 

• For* ilio»trati”in*'»f th# mythic Law of Reduplication, vida R. B., jun.. 

jun.. Th. Utarnly Duplay, p. 8, ami anthoriti** citad; Sir 
R. F. Burton, Thwoaod XijhU and <i -ViyAf. i», 368. 

• Vida Benin!, pp. 49-93. . ... a 

• Vido R. B., jun., EuphraUan SSdkr R.uertK.., pt. iii, p. » 
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Keller, shows the Bean and the Serpent (Drakin) much 
as on a modern globe. 

IlSrakUs, the Kneeter. ‘'Certains," says M. Bdrard 
(p. 257), “ ont voulu tirer ’HpatcXi}? do harokel, le toy apt r, 
et peut-dtre trouverait-on 4 cette hypoth&e une con¬ 
firmation dans 1’ 'ApxuXtvs do Gadds et 1’ ‘ApyaXo s de 
Lacouie.” ‘ Marathon ’ is, of course, a Phoenician name, 
and "the district of Marathon worshipped Heraklds; 
indeed, it boasted that it had been the first of all the 
Hellenic countries to worship him (Pans., I, xxxii, 4). 
n&uklSs is Arcbal, the labouring, striving, fighting 
Baal Melkarth of the Phoenicians." 1 "Whether there 
was a Hellenic, as well as a Phoenician Heraklds, 
I shall not hero inquire; but, if so, the latter 
has completely overshadowed the former, and even in 
Hellns, Ildrnkles is particularly connected with localities 
especially under Phoenician influence, such us Boidtia, 
Argos, and Arkadin. But this constellation-figure, rightly 
identified with Hdraklds, is especially called the Kueeler 
(Engonatm, Nirm, Genunixns, " Nixa genu species,” etc.); 
and this special attitude links it with Euphratean art of 
the most archaic types and times: witness the specimen 
from Nippur given by nilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition 
of the Unirenity of Pennsylvania, 1896, vol. I, pt 2, 
pi. xxvi: “ Man fighting a lion." The Babylonian oylinden 
show the kneeling Gilgames in conflict with a lion, and 
the type continues from age to age until wo come to the 
fine kneeling nerakles of Thosos (vide Svoronos, pi. xvi), 
a well-known Phoenician settlement (cf. ndrod » 44 / 
Tho my ,hi. hi*,, „ t ro»w. i, J. jJTii 2 
of the constellations He obtains the golden apples, 
idealized quinces, 1 the "Kydonian [Kretanl apple,” 
guarded by the Serpent (. Drakbn) called Ladon ( = Sem 
Letaa or Letobh, lit 'lizard,* crawling monster: cf. El 
Lagarto=‘ alligator *), and alluded to in Job xxvi 13 as 


Butcry cfGr^e, Eoe. edit i 63 
Helm. «UA*Z&, En^/ed.!..'p. I85 . 
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" the crooked Serpent ” (JV TdkkdsA ); and in the sphere 
his right foot “ is planted on the twisting Serpent'* bend ” 
(Aratos, Phai., 70) in token of his victory. As Merdda^ 
fights with and overcomes the three Demon-birds (vide 
Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pi. lxi, 7), or contends with his 
bow and arrows against a si agio Bird (ibid., pi. liv, B. 11), 
so Melqarth-IIdrakl&s, in the sphere, kneeling, from his 
bow shoots an arrow (= the constellation Oidos-Sagitta) 
ngainst the constellations the Eagle (= the Euphratean 
constellation Idyu, "the Eagle.” The Eagle is a frequent 
coin-type), the Vulture (=the Euphratean Raditarta^u, “the 
Lammergeier,” Ileb. Tartak '), otherwise the Phoenician 
Kinndr (“ the Zither ”) or Lyra (which appears os a coin¬ 
type in the familiar Aiginetan Tortoise), and the Bird 
(Omit), otherwise the Siran. He also in legend kills 
Kyknos (= Cygnus, ‘Swan’) in battle. With his lyre 
(Kiiiudr) he kills Linos, the Phoenician dirge Ai-Linu 
(“ Alim for us! ”) personified, for, as a furious and raging 
Sun-god, also representative of the Phoenician human 
sacrifice ritual, he is constantly, in the myth, slaying those 
near and dear to him. Like his fellow constellation-hero 
Perseus he fights against a Sea-monster (— helot : vide 
//., xx, 145), and also overcomes the Butt (= Tan rot), 
whethor Eretan, Tirynthian, or ilarathonian, all Phoenician 
localities. ITo conquers the twin Moliones (= Gemini), 
who, according to some accounts, were united in one body 
with two hands, four arms, and four legs. He overcomes 
Hydra and Karkinot (Cancer), as shown on the coins of 
the Kretan town Phaistos. lake the Euphratean Gil games 
he conquers the Lion (= Lein) and wears its skin, with 
which he appears on Phoiniko-Kilikian coins, where he 
is also represented with club and bow, or holding up 
a lion by tho tail in Euphratean fashion, no overthrows 
the Centaurs (=Toxorts-SagHtarius and Kentauros), and so, 
sun-like, goes triumphing through tho Signs. 

There are two natural shapes among tho northern 

‘ 2 Kinf,, xrii, 3L Vid* R. B., jtm.. in th* Jan* 20, 1894. 
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constellation-figures, the Croirn and the Triangle. The 
former is connected in myth with the Semitic Dionysos, 
who gave it to the Kretan AriaduS ( = Sem. 'Areiah ?),'nnd 
who traditionally invented buying, selling, the triumph, 
and the “ diadema, rcgium insigno ” (Pliny, Uiit. Nat., 
vii, 57); that is to say, the Sun-god established civiliza¬ 
tion, and first triumphantly crowned heaven with his 
glowing circle. The Crown or Wreath appears upon 
Phoenician coins of Kossura and Gauloe. The three stars 
of the Triangle, called by the Greeks Deltoton, are exactly 
reproduced in the conical stono placed at times at each 
aide of a Phoenician temple. 1 The Triangle also serves 
to indicate a Tripod, which appears on Phoenician coins 
of Gaulos, on Kretan coins in genere, and also on coins of 
the Kretan towns of Axos and Naxos, and on coins of 
Andros. Like most of the Signs, it is connected with 
Hdrakles, who was said to have carried off the Delphio 
tripod. 

The Serpent-holder ( Ophiouehoa ) was identified in legend 
with the god Asklepios-Aesculapius, the principal seat 
of whose worship in Delias was Epidauros, where tame 
serpents were kept in his temple. He is the Phoenician 
Eschm&n, who appears on the coins of Kossura holding 
a serpent in his left hand. "Une inscription trilingue 
do Sarduigne traduit Euhnioun Merre par 'AotcXiprios Mtppn 
et Aescolnpeius Merre.”* On the sphere he and his 
brother, Mclqurth-IIemkles, are placed head to head, like 
the Gemini-typo on the Babylonian cylinders. 

The Charioteer (Ildniochos) and his Car, the Babylonian 
constellation Narkaltu » (“the Chariot”), came from the 
Semitic east. In the Babylonian sphere Narkabtu was 
placed just over Tmtrue, where Auriga now is; 0 Tauri 
was called the northern light of the Chariot," and Ptolemy 
styles it, “The one at the tip of the northern horn [of 

° f “ *-* Kn*. 

* i&ranl, p. 2SJ. 

» Vid. R. 'B ., JM., is ths -d«W« y , Not. 10, 1894. . 
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the Bull], the same (which) is in the right foot of the 
Charioteer.” On the cylinders Hiniocho* appears in a special 
type, driving four horses 1 ; and this typo is exactly re¬ 
produced in Phoenician art,* and also appears in a curious 
classical instance at Rome, where a charioteer, driving four 
gryphons arranged in a similar manner, is being crowned 
by a female figure. 1 Hiniochoe-Auruja is a Poaeidda 
flippios, in one Greek legend callvd Myrtilos, which 
connects him with Adonis the Myrtle-god; in another, 
Erichthonios, which is nn epithet of Poseiddn. 

The Beancartl, Ploughman, Herdtman, or Shouter (Bodtds) 
in legend is either Arkas or Ikarios. Arkas (Gk. “ Tho 
Bright”) is son of Zeus Lykaios (= Baal K ham man or 
Humon = Palaimon) and the beautiful Phoenician goddess 
whoso name is translated Kallistd-Kallisto, at once virgin 
and mother. Like other youthful Sun-gods, ho dies and 
comes to life again; and also shows tho familiar Semitic 
nspect of triplicity. “ Areas, lo hdros-enfant, la dieu-soleil, 
est un triple dieu, I’infernal Apheidas, le cdlcste Elatoe, et 
lo fort Azan,” which latter personage is Azeus, a hero of 
the Boidtiun Orchomenos, and “ on Syrie, sous le nom 
d* “A£(ov, un fils do Melqurt, fondateur d’Aza ou Gaza 
(Bdrard, p. 2tJ9). Ikaros or Ikarios is identical with tho 
Megarian hero Ear tho Karian, who is said to have built 
the Akropolis of Mcgnra, whoro were temples of the 
Semitic divinities Diouvsos and Aphroditd and a stutue 
of Askldpios-Eschmftn (Puus., 1, xl, 4). Tho underlying 
historical fact is, that tho Kurinns were constantly employed 
by the Phoenicians ns mercenaries. In the^ Attic legend 
Ikarios is a friend of Dionysos and siro of ErigonS. “uuo 
traduction populaire d’ ’EpvKivT] ” (Berard, p. ISO) — Erek- 
huylm, tho Phoenician goddess of Mount Eryx in Sicily, 
A*tarte Ertk-kaytm (” Astarto longae vitae auctor ”); and 
Ikarios, Erigone, and their little dog Moira (“the 
Sparkler”) are translated to heavon as Bodtie, Parthenon 

• Yid* Lajard, CW/* At Jtdhrc. pi. xli, 3; Cullimor*. OrimUl ty»>dTt, i, 6. 

• Yid® Pwrot, I, 210. .. -- 

• Yid* Span, StthtreAti mrwiu/i Ur, 1683, p. 69. 
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(— Fh. AschtLarth; Bab. Tatar), and Prokybn ( Cania Minor). 
The star a Con. Min. is culled by the Arabs Ohotnaua 
(“the Watery-eyed”), a reminiscence how in the myth the 
“ canis ulukns Mera” (Hyginus, Fab. cxxx) wept for the 
death of its master Ikarios. According to another phase 
of the myth, Maim was a daughter of the Phoenician 
Atel-Atloe (Pans., \ III, xlviii, 4), and was seen by Odysseus 
in Hades ((?</., xi, 326). 

We next come to the Family Group— Klpheua, Kaaaitpeia, 
Andromeda, and Pertrua, with their foe the Sea-monater, 
and two other constellations more or less connected with 
them, the Horae and the Dolphin. Few stories are better 
known than that of Andromeda, the fair daughter of 
KSpheus the Aithiop king, and the beautiful Knssicpeia, 
exposed at Joppa through the anger of Poseidon to a Sea- 
monster, and rescued by Perseus, whose name is generally 
said to mean, as indeed in Greek it does, ‘Destroyer.'* 
The whole talc palpably belongs, not to Hellas, but to the 
Outerworld.* Much has been written about it lately, but 
with small result, since the mere comparison of tho legend 
with stories more or less similar from all parts of the world 
leads to no particular conclusions and explains little or 
nothing. What is required is a searching examination of 
the mythic history of the several personages, with an 
inquiry into the meaning of their names—for the meaning 
of a mythic name generally contains the root of the whole 
concept-and an answer to the very difficult question 
how it was that these personages, at least three of whom 
are palpably not Greek in origin, came to occupy such 
important positions in the Greek sphere. It must be re 

m " be "?. tb “ l io * h “ “"i' 1 ” 1 "»«ly siring an outline 

ot the subject, not discussing it exhaustively. 

ln . th °. l0t U# Dotico tho ' important state¬ 

ment of Achillean Tatios, one fully borne out by the 

monuments, so far as known : 'E v ry ri„ ASymrriW JLoa 
cure o Api*»v pofu&pon* ,) 6npa&pan* Sure ’ApJo!, 

1 A« cooocctod with vtp«w 

» Vid. Grnppe. l>,r CrUa, * r Kauia^iaU^a, lm 
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ovrt Kt)<*xCs, aXX* ercpa tr^paja elca>\o>v. Otrru S< «ai iv 
rjj to)v Xa\6aitov [Eisagigi, xxxix). Hence, it is clear that 
the Serpent and Ktphen* were neither Egyptian nor Baby¬ 
lonian constellations. But Kdpheus, not being a personage 
within the Hellenic, Egyptian, or Babylonian worlds, and 
connected with the Aethiopians and Joppa, must therefore 
huTe been either a Phoenician or connected with Phoenicia, 
a conclusion in accordance with the whole body of evidence 
respecting the constellations. According to Professor Sajce, 
with whom in this instance I am unable to agree, Kfipheus 
= “Kef-t, the Egyptian name of Phoenicia” {Herodoiot, 
p. 2, n. 2) ; and he was also supposed by some to have ruled 
in Babylon or regions adjacent, 1 an opinion without founda¬ 
tion. Ilerodotos (vii, 61) says Kdplieua was a son of Belos 
—which is true in the sense" that Phoenicia was a daughter 
of Babylonia—and makes Xerxes share his own confusion 
between Perseus and the Persians (ib , 150). Through another 
doublo mistake (between ‘Khamman’ and * Khemmi-s,’ 
and between ‘Perseus’ and ' Per-se, “son of I»is ) h® 
represents the cult of Perseus as obtaining at Khemmis 
in Egypt (ii, 91). In auother place (vi, 54) he says: 
“ According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
[“The Assyrians ... the Greeks call Syrians,” vii, 63] 
who became a Greek.” The Phoenician origin of that re¬ 
markable archaic civilization now known as Mykenaean, 
has been recently advocated with great ability by Dr. Helbtg, 
and, whether his theory bo correct or not in its entirety, 
it is certain that MykSuui. a namo which M. Berard 
connects with the Phoenician (‘Camp’), has 

borrowed much from Phoenicia; and, according to the 
legend, “Mycdnes avait ete fondle ... par le lnSros oriental 


‘ Vide HeUsaikm, cix - L*n ,>rn “ at > * Hi " 
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Persic ” (Bernrd, p. 328). The Homeric Aithiopians, 
favourites of tho Phoenician Poseidon, and about whom so 
much has been written, divided into two parts and most 
distant of men, practically represent the “ sun-burnt" in¬ 
habitants of the Palestinian seubord in the East (cf. Od., 
iv, 84), and the Phoenician colonists and sailors in the 
West towards Atel ("the Darkness,” Atlus), divided by 
tho cmpiro of Egypt, and only known to the poet through 
hearsay and romance. 

From the foregoing considerations and a great mass 
of similar evidence, we arrive at tho conclusion that even 
admitting, for tho sako of argument, Perseus to be a com¬ 
bination of two mythic heroes, one Greek, the other Semitic, 
tho remaining figures of tho Family Group are undoubtedly 
Phoenician, imported bodily into the Greek sphere with 
the other Phoenician constellations, and that therefore it 
is in Phoenician myths and legends that thev must be 
studied. It will be noticed that I am not here specially 
concerned with the primary meaning of the famous story 
of tho Maiden delivered by the Hero from the Monster; 
but with the Phoenician signification to be attached to 
the various personages, and how and why they became 
constellation-figures. From a study so difficult dogmatism 
must necessarily be excluded, but the following conclusions 
are based upon a careful examination of the evidence 
available:— 

In Phoenician koarnogouy theories and religious belief 
the Serpent and the Wind played very prominent parts 
From the Wind, Kolpia (-QM-pta'h, "the Voice-of-the^ 
Wind"), and his wife Baau (‘ Emptiness,’ tho Babylonian 
goddess Buhft, Heb. bohu, Otn. i, 2), " the Night.” sprang 
AWn (‘Period,* ’Havoth) and Protogonos (=Addm Q/idmiut 
"the Primeval Man”), whence came other powers and 
personages, including Kassios (Qpuitm), who gave his name 
to Mount Kasios. There were two mountains of this name 
“ Phoenician worship; one adjoining 

Egypt and the Serbonian Lake (cf. Hired., ii. 6). the other 
on the Syrian coast. The southern " Mount Kasios stretches 
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into the sea in the form of a promontory, and took its name 
from the Phoenician temple of Baal-Katsiu (‘ Baal of tho 
Promontory’), which stood upon it. Like Mount Kasios 
on tho Syrian coast, it was ulso known as tho Mountain of 
Baal Tsephon, 1 Baal of the North.' The namo of the 
god Katsiu ia found in Nabathean inscriptions, and Zti\ 
Kdaim on bronze coins of Seleukiu in Pieria, where the 
god is represented by a conical stone.” 1 '* Apollodore 

(I, vi, 3) nomme le Cusion comme le mont oh Zeus a foudroy^ 
Typhon . . . Casion est le vrai nom qu’a dh ecrire Pbor4- 
cyde et que d^jh ses copistes ou ses extracteurs, du temps 
d’Apollonios Ithod., avuient alters, en faisant le Caucase. 
Cette montagne etait le point oh s’etait locahsee la fable 
phenicieuue, et * la Roche de Typhon ’ est shrement la roche 
du Casion oh s’elevait le sunctuaire . . . le Bn nl Qeph6a 
. . . Zeus Casios . . . le Qaqiti des inscriptions nramtiennea 
est le dieu qui so pr^cipite lui-mdmo du ciel sur la terro sous 
la forme do foudre oud’a^rolithe.” 9 We thus find Baal Katsiu 
or Qassiu, Baal Tsephon (= Zeus Kasios), u god of the 
promontory, of the north, of the storm-wind, and of the 
conical stone, connected with Typhon (Tmf>ao)V, Tvtfxiytvs), 
a creature of monstrous form. In the Byblos theogony 
Baitulos (=. Bith-il), “the Living Stono”—for tho god 
Ouranos (Schama) endowed certain BaiT<u\ia with souls 
is a son of Ouranos und brother of Klos (//-Kronos), Dughn 
(the Fish-god Poseidon), and Atlas (AUf). This Baitulos 
is the Zeus Kasios, the god of the North aud of the Stone, 
Baal TSEPHON-KEPH (Pb. Kiph, ‘stone’: cf. Cephas), 
Kepbeus, called “ the King,” and reduplicated in a stellar 
form os a constellation of tho extreme north. Those who 
have read Gruppe’s monograph (vide p. 216) will notice 
how much ‘stones’ are connected with tho Kepbeus legend. 

In the Phoenician kosmogony preserved by PherekydSa 
of Syroe the world was first ruled by Ophidn, Ftp** 
'0<f>iwv (=Ndkhd»h qacimim), and Eurynomfi (=Erthhno emd, 

l Sarc«, Bfrvd., p. 12*- 

• Lenonoant, X>« Orifuut, i, 573-*, 
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“ Beautiful-night ”), who wore hurled from power by Kronos 
(ll) and Rhea (Ammii). How Kepheus was originally repre¬ 
sented in the Phoenician sphere, wo do not know; but 
Boreas appears as serpent-legged on the famous coffer of 
Kypsolos (Paus., V, xix, 1), which has preserved several 
remarkable instances of archaic Semitic forms, such e.g. as 
the original type of the constellation Kenlauros. On a vase 
(vide Roscher, Lex., in voc. Boreas) the god appears as 
Janifonu; and on another archaic vaso (ib., in voc. Giganten) 
Zeus, kneeling on one knee (= Engonasin-Melqirth), is 
fighting with a huge winged monster, half man and 
half a double snake (= the two snake-legs of Boreas). 

Many personages connected with Phoenician influence_e.g., 

Kadmos and Harmonin, AsklGpios, Trophonios (= Bual 
Trophi, “ the Lord of Cure ”), and Herkyna (= Venus 
Herycina = AstartS Erek-hayhn : vide sup., p. 215; Paus., 
TX, xxxix, 2), Erichthonios, Hekate, 1 the Giants, etc.—are 
more or less serpentine; and this monstrous serpentino North- 
wind-power, double and yet single, has apparently produced 
in constellational form at the crown of heaven Ktphewt and 
Drakdn, for the Greek will rarely accept monsters os gods. 
Stellar arrangement, too, suggests tho present form of 
Drakdn to harmonize and fit in with the two seven-star 
groups of tho Wains {Bears). 

EurynumS, tho consort of Ophion, though beautiful,* is 
also ununthropomorphic. She belongs to the group of 
piscine divinities Dagdn, Poseiddn, Derkctd - Atargatis 


> At to lb* Semitic connection of Hckat*. ride Bfrsrd. n sao \r r 
a,/n ./ tu Grttk Staff, roL U. rap. tri. MeketerrirS iinr ekccUent 
in aupport of the riew tbet the goddeaa i, not in oririn A 
tmnllr any eridcnc* in rapport of bii own theory that the came to IIMU*' 1 
the .Vnrtb. He dooi not perteire that many Mntoln WhELl? "‘T 
jurtly lav. Smi, mark her Phoenician i coition. Long^Th^’’,^ £ 
mentioned, (U her participation m the Kabciric cult of SamothraU- 
connection with hon*men and aailora ; and Ul with Itoiut. <*' bef 


_ ____ _ ""Jr. m f _ 

(e.^paTee eBer rgaa^TstW), IratTt U^rti^aUe that 
waa ako at time, nndentood aa meaning • deeply acewJd/ThL . aX ^b? T, ' 
tGvfk standpoint, be auppo^d to refer to Om fall and digndrf 
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(Atar-’ati); and her statue in her ancient cypresa-girt 
temple at Phignlein in Arkadia, was that of n woman to 
the waist and a fish below, with gold chains (Paus., 
YUI, xli, 4), a link which connects her with “ the Chained 
Lady," Andromeda. The Baal of the North had, as of 
course, his female reflection or Ba’alath (Baaltis, Beltis), 
and she was the beautiful EurynornS of the Zeus Easios, 
otherwise called QASSIU-PEAER (cf. Heb. peatr, ‘beautiful,’ 
' rosy-faced,’ Rhodd-Rhodeiu), Kassiepeia, a name which, 
according to Souidas (in voc.) signified Kallone, “ the 
Beauty ” (cf. sup., Kulliste-Eallisto). In Homer, Eurynomfi- 
Xnssiepeia, already fallen from heaven, is, ns becomes her 
Derketd character, a daughter of Okeanos (//., xviii, 399), 
dwelling with Thetis 1 by the oceau-stream; and a quaint 
reinembrauce of the fall of “ sad Kassiepeia,” as preserved 
in the constellation-figure, is thus expressed by Aratos :— 

“ Nor seemly still 

Show from her seat her feet and knees above; 

But she head foremost like a tumbler sits, 

With knees divided ; since n doom must fall 
On boasts to equal Panopfi and Doris.” 

Phai., 654-8. 

According to one story, she had boasted that she was fairer 
than the N&reids, and she is ulso represented as being the 
wife of Addnis.* 

In Philon’s translation of the Phoenician kosuiogonies 
it is stated that Ouranos married his sister Gd (‘ Earth ), 
“ who was so called on account of her beauty.” This state¬ 
ment, os it stands, is unintelligible, and we see at once that 
its force depends on the original name translated ‘66, which 
Lononnant admirably renders by Ad&m&th, “ the female 
Earth,” or—as miani. As. admit, ‘man,’ is ‘‘connected with 


' *• eirit, daw U Wmrade «*» l'*P« W8 • >* P™ 6 

>mit U traduction exact* du Mir* •dmiUaue; tool deox deMjfwri* la ten. 
humnlc, lm booe, U Terra unie 8 I’Ean, l» MxUira pnnutire . Wrard. p. 3W). 
* Vide Serrini, in V«., £e!of., x, 18. 
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the root which means to be ‘ red ’ ’’ 1 —" the Ruddy ” 
or “ Rosy-one.’’ But this Ad&math, as will be 
perceived, is the daughter of Tsephon-Keph and Qnssiu- 
P.aer. The Greeks had evidently much difficulty in 
rendering the name, as their language did not supply them 
with any forms like ‘ man-ess' or * male-ess,’ which latter 
wo find in the cuneiform inscriptions. 1 They could not 
translate Ad&m&th by ’AvSpoyvvoi, which meant something 
altogether different; and so they translated the first part 
of the name and transliterated the second, and thus of 
ADAM-MATH made ANDRO-MED(A)< a name which, so 
far as I am aware, no one has hitherto even attempted to 
explain. 

Amongst the personages mentioned by Sancliouniatbfia 
are the brothers SamSmroumos (Schami-mtrum), culled 
Ilypsoumnios ("the High-celestial ”) and Ous6os, "who 
was the first who mode clothes of the skins of animals 
which ho slew . . . and was the first who launched a boat. 
He erected two columns or pillars to Fire (ltd) and Wind’’ 
(Qolpta’h), and theso two pillars play a great part in 

Phoenician religious history. Thus HSrodotos (ii, 44) gays:_ 

" I made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, hearing there was 
a temple of Herakles [Melq&rth] at that place, very highly 
venerated. I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
with n number of offerings, amongst which were two pillars, 
one of pure gold, the other of emerald [gloss ?], shining 
with great brilliancy at night ” (op. Rawlinson). Movers 
has shown that one pillar was dedicated to SchnuiS-merum- 
Kiydn (Ckiun, Amos, v, 26, whence Gk. A»W)-Kronos,* 


* i.e. the Aiurrian liktrat {JT.A.I., HI, liii, No. 2, R«r. 1 31) 

* The etymology of Kp4rot u gene rail v regarded » unknown V„ n. 

* 27 - wh * D he god .t length, I «plaiwd 

Erooo* aa-karoo*, Kanuno*, and connected the word with the A. 1-, 
Heb. Acre*, ‘horn* (ef. Aahteroth Kamnim), n, nC& 

&nchouniath An, *Krono»’ « regarded u a trnn.Ution of • II * /*<tho Powerful* 1 * 
The tran»poelng of the Mo wo. archaic (cf. Puna. III wiii 4 . c. 

JT«ri*-= Gk. We hare only to commre toe ZI/. i *‘ h * S"?* 

Sanchouniathflu with thoae in the Iioifitian to m Krawoa m 

attempting to make him a purely Greek dirimtT. Mr Far^Il wX ““*? u 
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ia a planetary aspect the planet Saturn ; the other to 
OusAos-Khamman-n&rnklfis. As Schroeder and Lenormant 
have proved, a form such ns the Gk. Ou-sdos represents 
an original Bo-sAos (e.g., Ph. Bo-dam = Gk. On-dam ), and 
Bo is a contraction of Bar} Hence, Bosdds= BAR-SAV 
(cf. E-wir), "the Son of hair,” or "the Hairy,” Ouadoa 
clad in the skins of animals, nSraklea with his lion’s skin 
= Gk. PERSEUS. With tho original meaning of the 
Andromeda-myth, whether the rescue by tho Sun-god of 
the earth from the grip of winter, or of the dawn from 
tho clutches of darkness, I am not here concerned. Thus, 
then, we have on Phoenician ground the origin of the 
Aithiop king KOpheu? and the constellation-figures con¬ 
nected with him, which, being important personages in 
Phoenician belief, were naturally translated to the sky. 
Tho Sea-monster, tho Whale [Kitos), connected with Joppa 
and Jonnh, follows, os of course, in their train. Many such 
'monsters' were "pastured in the deep” {Od., v, 421-2). 

Tho norso is an animal especially connected with Syria 
and Semitic divinities, such ns Poseidon-Hippios and 
AstartA, the latter being the goddess called by the Greeks 
DAmAtAr nippia.* At Phigaleia she was represented as 
" seated on a rock, liko a woman in all respects except her 
head, for she has tho head and mane of a horse, and repre¬ 
sentations of serpents ( SpaKOVTtov) and other monsters about 
her head; and she has on a tunic reaching to tho feet, 
and a dolphin in one hand and a dove in the other ” (Paua., 
VIII, xlii, 3).* The Asiatic monster-gods, which arise 
naturally enough through symbolism, are never pleasing 
to tho Greek; and the Andromeda of the sphere is of 
human form, but over her head in heaven is the Horse, 
not a whole, but a Demi-horse, be it observed, the steed 


* e.g. •• flemilcar pro BanaWcsi" (Geeenius, Script. Lin). Photn., p. 431). 

* Vide B£rerd, p. 114 «t eeq. . . . , 

■ Thie goddeee end her Semitic origin here been *o fully treeted bvLenonnwrt 
end M. Binud thet I do not disease the metter etlength Mr Fem‘11 
innocently any*. "Arrodie bee remote from Oneotel influence. (CntU of Me 
Grttk Stain, ii, 430). As M. Wrerd hes shown, in greet deteil, it ™ »t 00 
time • miN of Phoenician idem* cult. 
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PSgnsos, i.o. “ the Horse [Sem. tis] of the Fountain,” sacred 
to the goddess, the Winged-horse of Bellorophdn (=Baal 
Raphon, “ the Lord of Health ”), which appears alike on 
Hittite seals 1 and on the Phoenician coins of Syracuse, 
whilst the Horse's head and the I)emi-horse with Fish 
(the Dolphin), is found on those of Panormos. “ Astarte, 
mistress of horses,” passes from the East across Greece to 
tho Latin West, where she reappears as Venus Equestris. 

The remaining constellation is the Dolphin, which, as 
we have seen, is connected alike with the Hone and 
with the Hippia-goddess. It is useless to ask, could 
not Greeks as well as Phoenicians have invented a 
dolphin - constellation ? In tho abstract, of course they 
could; but we are not concerned with possibilities, only 
with actualities. When Ind (=Ph. Anna, "the Merciful," 
Dido, “the Beloved”),daughter of Kudmos (=Ph. Qadmfln, 
“the Easterner,” “the Primeval,” who appears in the 
cuneiform inscriptions as the god Qadnm } ) ttn d wife of 
Athamas, “in Ionic Taramas”* (Ph. Tammuz), to escape 
from the fury of her husband (= Hfirnkld. Mninomenos) 
threw herself and her son Melikertds (= Melqarth), also 
called Palaimon (= Baal Hamon), into the sen, it is the 
sacred Dolphin, the fish which appears on Phoenician coins 
of Gades holding the trident of Poseidon, that carries the 
child in safety to the isthmus of Korinth (Paus., I, xliv 11 j 
Like every other constellation-figure, the Dolphin appears 
in a thoroughly Phoenician connection, and is then adopted 
by the Greeks, alike as a coin-type and as a heavenly Sign ; 
for it is not Phoenicians who borrow these symbols from 
Greeks, but Greeks from Phoenicians. 

In further illustration of tho subject generally let us 
notice some Greek Kretan coin-types. Here we meet with 
Diktynna, the Net (S«kruo„) - goddess, Aphroditfi of the 


J ft***?*'* P‘- *"• Another Amiic in,Une. 

by Lajud pj. xlui 27 ) .how, , winged Demi-hone P *5 

constclUuon - tiguro ol Arntos. ’ 10 Ac * “M .met 

* TtiUt AT. 2100, eol. ir, 8. 

» K. 0. Millin', Ortktmtnt, .... A Jfinyn-, p. l M , 
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Net (Or/., viii). Eurynorafi and Andromeda of the Chains, 
called Britomartis (“ the Sweet-virgin ”), “ quod eeraone 
nostro sonat virginem dulcem,” 1 in Phoenician Ast-^o em4 
(=GV. Astynomd). Next comes the god Dionysos, whose 
name appears in tho cuneiform inscriptions as “ the Sun-god 
Da-ai-nu-tti ” ( W.A.I., IV, xxviii, 1, Rev. L 6)=Dionysos; 
or as “the god Di-ica-nu-^n m ali (ibid., Ill, lxvi. Rev. 
col. v, 1. 40), “ Dionysos of tho City ”=Melqarth (“ tho King 
of the City”); or, again, as Di-teu-nit-i (ibid.. Ill, lx, No. 

1. 40), “ the Great Judge of men ” = Dionysos, called at 
Teos o Tip woXerev 0eb<s Jiomro?. There wero at least 
Beven different Greek forms of tho name. Then we lind 
Europe (= Ph. Erebh, " the West,” as the side of night 
and darkness, whence Gk .’Epe&os*) and her Pull ( Taurot), 
Eaglo (Aeloo), Altar ( Thytirion-Ara , once also zodiacal, and 
held by the Clain of the Scorpion 1 ), Dog (Ku6n and Arktot), 
Tripod ( Deltiton ), Raven ( Korax ) and Serpent (Hydra) 
together, i lenities with Lion’s skin opposed to Crab (Ear- 
kina,) and Hydra, HiraklSs kneeling with bow, Bow (often 
put for Toxotii-Sngittarim), Zither (Lyra), Dovo (Plftailea), 
Dolphin (Iklpfiu), Prow of Ship (= Jn/o), 5 Bull, Bull 
butting, Bull’s head and star, Hound suckling infant (vide 
sup., p. 209), Amphora ( = Eritir), Bunch of Grapes, a type 
of the Plftade* (vide Svoronos, p. 10<), Lion s scalp, a- 
monster (-Eitot), Trident, the symbol of Poseidon, Trident 
between two Dolphins. PoseidOn, Arrow-head (= Outos- 
Sagitta), Forepart of Goat (= Amaltheia-Jt>), etc., etc. 
The connection of coin-types such as these with »h<> con¬ 
stellation-figures, is as obvious as that of Krete wit l t e 
Phoenicians. 


• CLC*. S,«, wh«n tho C.T« of Skjlli b to front •• toward, tb. w«,t, 

*° MGdT'R. B., jim., Rtonrki m On EupUaUan JitnnomittS »/ 

(ndo R. B.. inn., n, 

* <lr ” rn a fh , T tr^‘^S'»»r“i.S*<.f tb^ThoaiicUn war- 

"%X Cout«lUlion-4rir*-i." » - 

4e>tdtmy, Not. 7 , 1896 ). 
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Phildn of Byblos translated the work of Sanchouninthon 
On the Phoenician Letters, and in a passage on tho nature 
of the Serpent, preserred in Eusebios (Prop. Euan., i, 10), 
he says, Etprjrai Si irtpl ainov iv tow i-air/pafoph-oit 
■trep) 'EOatOsiov. As Lenormant obserres, “ Lea lOudia. eont 
manifestetnent les signes celestes, ithuth, h^br. 6th6th ” {Les 
Oriyines, i, 552). Tho Phoenician treatises on the con¬ 
stellation-figures are unfortunately lost, but patient research 
will enable us to reconstruct the Phoenician sphere, tho 
parent alike of the Greek and of our own. 
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Art. IX .—A Historical Basis for the Questions of King 
•Menanderfrom the Tibetan, etc. By L. A. W xddeu., 
LL.D. 


It may interest student, of Buddhism to learn that the 
famous Questions of King ‘Milinda’ appear to be known 

to tho Tibetans. . . . . • 

Last vcar (1895), when I was making inquiries on th 

subject from Limns at Darjiling, I found that most of the 
Lamas knew of the existence in their literature ot con- 
vcrsations purporting to hure bto» hold between Nuguton. 
and . cJoin ancient king, who, however, woo nontrf 
'Ananta,' and not 'Menander' or 'Milinda. at 

procure any Tibetan teat or book bearing on thin queat on. 
Le.pt the' few reference, which will presently be Crieff 
But front tho character of tho que.t..n., an^quotrf 
memory by the Lamas, rntd th. st.tem.at that tht. tag 
Ananta w'a. tho greatest of Nig-cuV. conver t there 
could be little doubt that b. is tntooded te 

person as tho 'Milinda' (or Menander) of the Pall ■ 
This conjecture now seen, confirmed by an rid Chtnto. 
version of',ho story which h„ been tnm.l«uri by Mr 
Takakusu in hi. article in our Journal, 1 m which the k g 

^‘.“icreoco in th. name of the king is very 
p. _ when it is considered in connection with 

tht^'riher^ differences which appa^L '***+ 
both a. regard, tho portonnli.y of th. krng and th. locabt, 

t.li-u 8 .! ST -StrMsrz i 

Cbinotc in a.d. 472- 
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of his kingdom, the question arises whether (even if 
Menander be really the name which was intended for 
* Milinda ’ by the author of the Pali text) there was not 
an earlier version o» the book or a primitive tradition on 
which it was bused, with its scene laid in a more truly 
Indian setting, and more in keeping with the details of the 
story? For there are many incidental references in the 
text of the Milinda Prapuiya which are inconsistent with 
the theorj that the king in question was Menauder, or 
that the site of his kingdom lay so far to the extreme 
north of India. 

Indeed, the chief expounder of the Milinda Prasmya has 
alleged that that work is, after all, only a * romance,’» and 
that the dialogues are ‘not real conversations,’ but only 
questions ‘put into the mouth of' King Milinda, and 
answers ‘put into the mouth of Xagasenn.’* But, is it 
not probable that this highly finished classic was founded 
upon a simpler tale or traditional sayings of the celebrated 
sage Nagasenn ? The Chinese and Tibetan accounts appear 
to support this hypothesis. 

Naguseua is not improbably a real historical personage, 
nis name is well known to Tibetan Buddhists, who always 
draw a sharp distinction botwecn him and Nagarjuna, the 
chief propagator of the Mahayana system. This latter 
sage, Nagarjuna, has an altogether different personality 
and lived about the second century a.i>.» and subsequent 
to Kanishkas Council; whereas Tibetan history, ns we 
shall see, makes Ndymina a contemporary of Kin ’y Nanda 
of Mayadha , and places him 27 years after the second 
Council B.c. The Mahacawm also places King Nanda 
after Knlusoka, under whom this Council was held.‘ Na-ni- 
sena is one of the sixteen great Sthacirat (Pali, Mahi-thera) 
-the sixteen great ‘Rahans’ (Arahnts)-of the Chinese 


lU? t “ tt/ ^ x ° l ‘ Book, „f 

* Idrm. p. nii. 

nLMrr.Jrr 1 ri “ T> “ > 

* Tumour'• translation, p. 21. 
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while Nagaijuna is not one of these, and he is only given 
the epithet of Acdryn or Teacher. 

I have no access to the detailed biographies of Nagaseno, 
which are said to exist in Tibetan literature, but I have 
consulted the short descriptive list of these sixteen Sthaviras, 
of which every TJInm has a copy, and of which a translation 
has been made by Pander. 1 * * It states that the hermitage 
of Nagasena, the Stharira, was at the mountain called 
in Tibetan * rjw-yags,' which literally means * face or 
sido ’ * + ‘ wide or great.’ This word is restored by Pander 
to * Urumundn near Rajagriha *; but my copy of a large 
Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionary gives as its equivalent Yipula- 
purica, or ‘ tho side of Vipula,’ which is the most northerly 
of the five hills of Rajagriha. 

According to the Japanese manual entitled the Buttu-zo- 
dtui (p. 142), tho hermitage of Nugoscnn was at Mount 
* Panduva.’ The llitindu Prafrutya introduces us * to his 
father Soijuttura, his teachers Rolmna (who was also his 
uncle 4 ) and Assagutta (Asvagupta), of the Yattaniya 
hermitage on * the Guarded Slope' in tho Himalayas, 
100 yojana distant from Pataliputra, 5 Dharmarakshita * 
of the Asoka monastery near Pataliputra, and Ayupala 
dwelling at the Sagkheyya hermitage near Sagala. And 
the Chineso translations in tho Journal by Mr. Takakusu 
supply some further particulars about him. 

Now let us look nt tho personality of the king in 
question. The Chinese variant of ‘ Nonda ’ for his name 
seems to bring the story into relation with King Nanda 
of Mugadha, an Indian Croesus, who, according to Tibetan 
history, os has just been mentioned, was a contemporary 
of Nagasena. This reference has already been published 


1 D<u P.mlAtcn Act Ttckanyltcka UurtkuVtn: Koniglichan Unworn for 
Vollcrkuade, I, 2/3, p. 87. 

* JaewhWs TiUtan Dictionary, p. 128. 

* As Prof. Rlirs Davids notes, Quttliotu, ete., p. in. 

4 J.R.A.S. 1806, p. ». 

• IUijs Davids" Qnrttiont, p. 26. 

• Two of this cams appear a* Ajoks missionaries, Rhys Davids Buddhum, 
p. 233. 
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by Vossilief 1 and RockhilP As some doubt has been 
thrown on the accuracy of Yassilief’s translation, and the 
reference is important, I have looked it up in the Tibetan 
and hero extract it—not, however, from Bu-ston’a history, 
which was the authority quoted by Yossilief, and which 
I have not available, but from Z’alu, 1 who is quite as 
trustworthy, and who gives this narrative in almost the 
identical words of Bu-ston. And I should say that there 
is not the slightest doubt here as to the correct restoration 
of Nagascua’s name,* or seemingly as to the identity of the 
Sthavira here referred to with the sage of the Milinda, 
for only one Sthavira Nagastina is known. 

This author, after describing the first and Becond great 
councils of the primitive Buddhists, goes on to say (foL 98): 
—“ Concerning the third council there are several opinions, 
as no (specific) prophecy exists regarding it. Some (say) 
that 137 years after the death of The Guide ( i.t . Buddha), 
King Nandu and Mahapodma lived. In the city of Pandu- 
pura (PPatalipura 5 ), tho doctrines of the virtuous ones 
were disordered by a demon named ‘the Noble Sinner,’• 
who during the time of the elder Mahakasyupa and 
the other clergy ( Uttara) had entered into a Bhikshu, 
who displayed many miracles. On this, the Sthavircu 
Naguscnn ? and Manoratha* collected the different orders 
(P statutes).”* 


1 In lb* appendix to Scliiefner’s Herman translation o( Taranatha’s Huron 
«/ Buddhum M Indi*, p. 298. ^ 

* Vu Lift ef tht Buddkt, etc., p. 187. Here, translating from Bbarra'i 

1 AU* ** :, r that SlVa«i«a*a m m m. 7. ■ v- _ 


commentary in tba 90th voL of the 
•NJga.’ 


-< 7 JTSr, the Sthavira’s name ia given as 


> Z’aln Lotsava’s • Stm-'bam.' 

* Tba Tibetan translation is * il.u-bi-jd*.' 

* The Tibetan word is * skye-wo.hi-pura,' which my Tibeto-Sanskrit 

dictionary restore* as above. Tho • rkya 1 may, however, be a contraction for 
• Skya-ner,’ which means th« PSfali tiower, and henco probably tba ritr was 
Fafalipatra. ‘ 4 

* Skt. I'ipiya-bbadra, or Unruhen-bhadm. 

1 Tibetan ‘ tLu-bi-nle.’ 

•Tibetan , Yid-'og , =‘mind + bocoms or suitabla.' RockhilL Lift etc 
P- 187, gives •SUuramati.’ Neither of these two name* are found in the 
list of the sixteen great Sthavirms. 

’ ^ «“ply/neans ‘orders or classes.’ Schiefner translatoa it 

Spotting dar Sehnfcn,’ ep. nt p 298. And Rockbill's text [ v . nt „ p. 187), 
which is [tm condensed, gives details of • a great sebum. 1 P ' 
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This recorded co-existeuce, then, of King Nanda and 
Nagasena, as contemporaries, supports the authenticity of 
the simpler form of the story which is found in the Chinese 
translation as early as a.d. 472. 

But the question is further complicated by the still 
different explanations offered of the Tibetan variant of the 
king’s name, to wit, Ananta. 

Thus, although I uta told that the most detailed con¬ 
versations of Niignsonu and King Ananta are to be found 
in Tibetan only in the Tantrik section of the Kalacakra 
cyclopaedia, which we know 1 was composed about the 
tenth century a.d., in a country (Shambhala) to the north¬ 
west of India, corresponding generally to the ancient 
Bactrian-Orcek kingdom of Menander; still, a small MS. 
which I found with a Lama places the scene of these con¬ 
versations somewhere in or near Bengal; and the birthplace 
of the king, or of his more immediate ancestor, is placed 
in ‘ the eastern Tipura,’ which is evidently the modern 
district of ‘ Tripura’ (Tipperuh), lying between Bongal 
and Burma, in the eastern portion of the ancient Tri- 

Knliijga, at the head of tho Bay of Bengal, from which, 

6trango to say, tho Kalacakra is said to have been originally 
derived.* 

This MS. bears no date or reference to any authority. 
It is evidently very corrupt and modern; but I abstract 
it here for what it is worth. Fuller and authoritative 

accounts of Ananta are to be found, I am told, in the 

books noted below.* 

The MS. is entitled—“ Ananta, the eighth in descent 
from King Bhupiila Ramunandn, < having invited the noble 

1 Csoma's Tibetan Grammar, p. 192. Also nr BuMkitm «/ ttAw, p. 269, 
etc. 

’ From Cuttack, in Orissa: <w Csomo, Tibttan Grammar, p. 192. 

* In the yZ’an-.toQ-rfba-nuihi-’grel-pt, transited by Dunam and Lotosra 
Rin-ch’en-Jttg-po. Also in the Se-wahi-mk’o-wmhi Ltq-spyud. in tha 
pZ*an-»tog-<fbu-malu-rgyen. Thee* books seem to be contained in the 
Tan-gyur. 

* Tibetan ‘ rfgali-byed* or ‘pleasure + causing,* which words my Tibeto- 
Sanskrit dictionary restores as abort. 
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Sthacira Nagasena from TTrumunda, 1 tho king of mountains, 
worshipped him, and having received instruction in all the 
vehicles of tho Dhanna , his entire Skandhas became a 
Buddha." 

The leading names in the MS. are here abstracted:— 
‘In the chain of tho eastern Tipura’ ( = ?Tripura) lived 
a king of the lunar raco called Bhupala ' Ramananda.’ 1 
His son * Aga-meroja ’ was crowned* king of the southern 
country of Odisa (Orissa). The son of the seventh genera¬ 
tion was King Mukundadevn, 5 who possessed tho countries 
of ' Odisa, Gbahura (f Gaura), Bhagala (? Bengal), Boto, 
Jiirikhanda, and Kaliiijar *; and by force of arms he 
conquered the greater part of the three Kaliijgas and 
‘the middle country* (Magadha). He was famed as 'the 
king (who was) The Master of the Elephants.’ This king’s 
son was named Ananta or * Tho Infinite.’ Ananta’s mother 
was the Princess Lakshimani (mc), who from the first had 
faith in the Buddha. The Slfincira Nagascna having come 
from Urumundu, 4 ‘the king of mountains in the West’ 
instructed the prince fully in tho doctrine and caused him 
to comprehend 4 the higher points.’ Ananta asked many 
questions, and nfterwnrds resigned his kingdom, and 
becoming a member of the Order, delivered many sermons 5 
at Meghanutha and elsewhere; and finally ho attained 
Buddhahood. 

In support of this tale, a Lama recited to me a stanza 
professedly from the Kah-gyur—the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon; but ho could not tell mo the particular volume 
in which it is to be found, nor does Fecr’s vocabulary of 
Csoum’s Annlym contain any reference to it. It is in the 
form of a prophecy and is rather enigmatical: 


l Tibetan * flor-jraQ*,’ m before. 

* See preriiMB sots tor Tibetan rqnjTalmt of thb word. 

* A king v t.thl* namr Mongmg lo tha ^ dvniut j, mention _j . 

Tiruontlm : Sehiefnrr « traiuktion, p. 250 n Ual b T 

* Tibetan • por-ray.' 

» Thcee ere callrd • Arukaa*.' and nr* mid to Hit,, ___ . . . .. 

Tibetan intrrpirUf ZU-wahi-od-rcr—who u powdldr U,,. *7! jZ 

the fabulou* author of tht KAItrakra. ^ ' , * ID ** 2U-baag, 
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" The letter Ma from first to last enjoys the Pharma. 

“ He (or she) will invite Nnga. 

** The one named with the letter A will be great. 

“ He will love The Teacher's Law, and be respected 
by the wise.” 1 

Here the letter M is said to stand for ‘ Mother,’ that 
is to say, for Ananta’# mother. * Naga ’ represents Xaga- 
sena. And A is interpreted as Ananta. 

The name Ananta is chiefly known to Indianists as the 
cognomen of one of the greatest of the semi-divine dragon- 
spirita or ndyiu of Hindu und Buddhist mythology. But 
these latter beings had doubtless their human prototypes 
amongst the semi-aboriginal A'd'/tf-tribes, so called, as in 
the case, for instance, of the great jVttya-king Nanda. The 
full name of Annnta is said by a Lama to be Ananta 
Oupta. The name appears to bear no real homology to 
the ‘ Annntaknyn ’ of the Milinda text, 2 for that individual 
was a Taran foreigner and merely a servant of the hero 
Milinda. 

Further, a site much further south than the extreme 
north-west of India would fit in better with many of the 
incidents and illustrations of the text of the Miltnda 
Prafnaya. 

In that text, a passage, tho authenticity of which Professor 
Rhys Davids sees no good reason to doubt,* states that king 
Milinda afterwards gave up tho kingdom to his son, and 
having entered the Buddhist Order attained to Arahatship. 
This we know was certainly not true of Menander, though, 
on the other hand, such abdications for religious retreat are 
not usual amongst Hindus, down even to tho present day. 

That text also states, that king ‘Milinda’ was born in 
“an island called Alasanda, about 200 yojana from Sagala 

* Tb« Tibetan u: Yi-e» ma i’e« px’on-nu-ma | cU$-po fa-mar ch’oi-Ja 
/gab | tlu-po« x’aa.knuj invan <Irafl-?o | ji-re a miflbdaqnid cb'a | itaa-pahl- 
Si ton-pa fc't*- ’dnn-'tytd | Slo-Man yon-tan kna-gro-ikim | 

* Qutttioiu, p. 49. 

* Op. tit., p. xxir. 

* Qunhttu, p. 127. 
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city. Thu reference to a maritime aitc for his birth is 
confirmed in one of the Chinese accounts, 1 which says that 
the king was bom as the crown prince of a country 
“bordering the sea.” And as that very vague unit of 
measure, the yojana, was seldom less than from five to 
seven miles, 200 yqjana* from Sagala in the Panjab could 
carry us to the Indian seabord in the neighbourhood of 
Orissa and the Sandarbans, with their numerous islands. 
Indeed, the word Alasanda'-dlpa may havo been intended for 
the ' Snnda-dlpa ’ of the Sandnrbans, in the Tri-Kalirjga, and 
bordering on Tipperab, which is probably Vthe 1 Tipura ’ of 
our text. \ 

The Chinese account adds: “He (Miliidk) afterwards 
succeeded to the throne in a country borahriiiy on the 
wu.”* Now. this description could scarcely apply to 
the inland Sdgala of the Panjab, but, on the other 
hand, it could easily denote Bengal, Orissa, and the 
Kaligga country. 

The reference to tho three Scasonnl rains of the country 
in question, can only apply to a part of India which receives 
the so-called North-eastern Monsoon, like the coast-districts 
of Madras, and including Kalirjga and Orissa. The text 
states that “ there are three kinds of well-known rains 
reckoned in the world—(1st) that of the rainy season, 
(2nd) that of the winter months, and (3rd) that of the 
two months Asiilha and Savana.”’ Thus we have it 
definitely stated that the proper rainy season of that 
country did not fall during the months of June-July and 
July-August ( At&lha and Sdc/tna), but between this period 
and the winter months. This account cannot therefore 
apply to the Punjab, and it scarcely applies even to the 
greater part of Bengal; but it docs apply to Kaligga and 
Orissa—from which latter place, it will bo remembered 
tbat tho Kdlacakru, with its detailed accounts of Ananta, 
claims to be derived. As this point is a crucial one, and 

1 Mr. Takakura’t article, lot. tit., p. g. 

1 p. 10. The italics are mint. 

• QuMtlOIM, p. 171. 
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can readily be tested by our statistics of the rainfall, I have 
obtained from the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India 1 the following statement (see p. 236) of the 
average monthly rainfall throughout the year, which 
speaks for itself in regard to the places in question. And 
that official himself remarks that the rainfall as noted in 
tho text above quoted “appears to me to fit in fairly well 
for Orissa, Ganjam, and the north Madras districts.” 

The references to * tidal waves ’ * and * the saltness of the 
Ocean,' 1 and to 'dead bodies cast up by the sea,’ 4 are 
appropriate to the maritime provinces of Bengal and Orissa, 
but not to the Panjab. 

Again, the Giiyal (Boa frontalia), which is referred to, 5 
is a bovine animal which is peculiarly restricted to Eastern 
Kalirjga, Tippcrah, and Assam. The name is sometimes 
also applied to the Gaur (Boa gnunu), but this animal is 
seldom found north of the Nerbudda, nor is it probable 
that it extended to the Panjilb within historic times.* 
Wild buffaloes, too, r are common in Orissa and the plains 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, but are wanting in the 
Pan jab.* 

The Wood-apple, which is used os a common simile,* 
is not a native of the Panjab. Tho greatest authority on 
Indian Botanv writes 10 : “Wood-apple (Ftronia elephantum) 
is wild in hilly parts of Southern India, also along the 
Sivaliks and inter-Ilimalavas up to 1500 feet, as far west 
as the Ravi. It does not occur in the plains of the Panjab 
unless planted or in gardens.” 

Further details in regard to both Nagasona and the king, 
from the more precise Tibetan sources, are much to be 


• Professor P*3!er. F.R.S. 

1 Qwifiosi, p. 276. 

• Id., pp. 131, 133. 

» Id., p. 259. 

• Id., p. 211. 

' Ulan lord'* Mammalia if India, p. 495 at «f. 


' Qiuitimi, p. 211. 

* BUofonl, »p. cit., p. 492. 

* QmtUent, p. 262. 

*• Dr. G<org« King, F.R.S., ia » Dtt«r to mo. 


Aniuoi: Mostiilt RAINFALL at Chntain Station* in INDIA. 
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desired. In Chinese and Japanese literature also more 
references will doubtless reward further search. Mean¬ 
while sufficient evidence, perhaps, has been adduced to 
warrant the belief that this Buddhist classic, entitled 
* The Questions of King Milinda,' was probably founded 
upon a simpler story or traditional tale of dialogues held 
between the quasi-historic sage Nagasena and a king of 
*Bengal or of South-Eastern India. 
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Art. X.—A Stud;/ of the Dakhnn Village*, thrir Origin 

and Dtcrhpment. By B. II. Baden-PoWBLL, M.R.A.S. 

It is probably well known to most readers interested 
in tenure questions, that the villages of tbo Dukhan 
Districts of Bombay are in that form in which no joint- 
ownership of the whole (separately named) nrea appears: 
the holdings within the village ure entirely separate, 1 and 
no area of waste land is included as the * common 
property of the whole body, nnd cupable of partition. 
But apart from the fact that the village is a geographical 
unit, the feeling of being a ‘ community ’ is maintained 
by the common interests nnd customs of the local group, 
by obedience to one hereditary headman, and by its self- 
contained life: having its own staff of artir.nns and servants, 
the village does not need to look outside its own limits 
for the supply of its ordinary wants. This constitution it 
quite different from that of the juint-villuge of Upper 
India, though some features (such us the urtizuu stud) 
must necessarily be common to both. 

To these Dukhan villages the modern Bombay Revenue 
system has been applied, with its special system ot 
permanently demarcating the holdings by corner-stone* 
or other marks, its local method of comparative valuation 
of Boils for assessment purposes, nnd its simple but cfBcieut 
forms of recording the separate holdings; so that it might 
be thought that the raiyutwari village was a modem in¬ 
vention, or ut least something widely different from what 

1 Whatever ioint-nwornihip now ni*U (tollnwinjf the Hindu law), it » **'*''* 
thr difl.rvtu family holding*, which thcnuelrc* arc, and alway* h«*c bcca, 

separate. 
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it was in days long past. This is not tho caso: with 
all its refinements, the Bombay Revenue system has really 
restored, and not originated, the essential basis of lnnd- 
holding which the preceding Maratba and Moslem systems 
tende<l to upset; it bos crystallized into definiteness what, 
in fact, were the originul und ancient features of the 
tenure. 

It is true that modern theories of ‘/he Indian Tillage' 
have ignored the raiyatwurl form as a specific one, and 
have been based on a consideration of the villuge forms 
of Upper India, and in reality on only one class even of 
those. But tho time has conic when such theories need 
to h« re-examined in the light of u closer study of facts. 
Wo need not, however, in so saying, be ungrateful for 
what the theories have done for us; since they Imre 
more or less directly stimulated inquiry and provided 
valuable suggestions for guidance ns to its method. Thero 
can be no doubt that the last twenty years huvo seen our 
means of studying village* very greatly culurged. But 
while the Settlement Reports and other document* of this 
period, written in the light of the results of modem 
historical and economic inquiry, are our most natural 
sources of information regarding the fuller detail wo 
require, thero are a certain number of older Reiwrta 
which have long been out of print, and are now only 
occasionally to bo met with, but which have a special 
value of their own. For one thing, they have the 
advantage of presenting thing, as they wem, at a dale 
much closer to the beginning of British rule, and before 
the old native system of land-management hud become so 
much superseded by progressive legislation. They also 
present the facts in full detail, because everything was 
new to the wntcr and nothing could be taken for granted 
Of this typo IS the exhaustive monograph on tho Dnkhan 

BXri'°cv; n ir t - ir 

I. W felt. of tm,„ g ,„ g Km pU i]ie 
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remuneration of village-headmen and officer*, to replace 
the older custom of allowing them to levy fees of various 
kinds culled parbhnra halt . 1 These were at once precarious 
us a source of income and oppressive to the villagers from 
whom they were extorted. In reporting on the custom 
previously in force in u large number of village* in the 
Ahmuduagar Collectorate, a typical district of the Bombay 
Dukhan, it was necessary to explain the whole system of 
village organization and how the land was held and village 
utfuirs managed. Mr. Gooddiuc, like other official writers 
in the early vears of settlement operations, had no such 
suggestive guides as the works of Sir II. S. Maine and 
other*, which indicated the way to Btudy customs and apply 
observed facts. The general conclusions about villuge 
history arrived at in the Report are based, in some 
instances, on undeniably’ mistaken premises; and tlie author 
was unable to sift his facts or truce them to the respective 
periods to which they really belong. Ihe case, in fuet, 
strikingly illustrates the wunt of such a method of co¬ 
ordinating customs with the economic stage to which the 
people of the timo belonged, os Dr. R. Hildebrand, 
Professor of Political Economy at Graz, has recently 
been recommending.* Nevertheless, the Report contains 
a muss of valuable information ; and what is more, the 
local terms (which themselves often enshrine information 
about the origin and meaning of things) are presented 
not onlv in the unfortunate ‘phonetic’ disguise usually 
employed at the time, but also in the native character. 
On the basis of this information I proi^se to consider 
the probable life-bistory of the Dukhan villages. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that us 
regards India generally, villages—i.e. settlements for 
permanent agriculture — were established iu favourable 


• Farhhiri MU» • urfanMcBsU,' • indirect.* 1 we thrno R hnirt the fomoo. 

Marathi f«rtu hnk for the Arabic aud •» tha (M.) * or ,Ar ' 

mini*, ami *jun or ratan for watao, mnurpki for roofitiirtab, etc. „ 

* “ It'cht unit Sate nul dco rcnchitdciun wirtachattiichm kultarrtufm. 
(Jena: U. Eiacher, 1S9C.) 
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localities in the culturahle plains and in the vicinity of 
rivers, before the Aryan invasion. 

A|wirt from the evidences of a pastoral stage among 
the various tribes, or one of shifting or nomadic cultivation 
such as even now continues in various jungle-clad hill 
ranges of Central and Eastern India, wo have actual local 
survivals of ancient (and apparently little changed) non- 
Aryan villages, both Kolarian and Dravidian. It is 
equally difficult to doubt thut these villages represent very 
much the natural, original, form adopted everywhere by 
the early agricultural races of India. Such villages were, 
necessarily, first established under tribal or patriarchal 
conditions of life. In fact, the tribal stage, with its 
greater and lesser clans, septs, and sections, wus naturally 
one which would produce a number of limited groups 
adapted to settle down to agriculture in the same place, 
thus forming tillage* ; and this tendency of tribul groups 
to settle together must have been further reinforced by 
the physical conditions under which agricultural operations 
had to be carried out. All tho earliest evidence we cun 
gather from non-Aryan villuge locutions shows that tho 
groups were led by a headman, who almost certainly 
derived his position from a clan constitution in which the 
smaller septs or sections (of ‘village’ dimensions) had 
their potty chiefs as the larger groups hud their greater 
chief and putriareh. We have, however, no evidence that 
among those early tril»es a whole villuge was looked on 
as a unit, either held ‘in common' or ‘owned’ bv any 
one man or family and nfterwurds held by a co-sharing 
body of descendants. Nor is any trace to be found of 
a process (such us we see in tho luter tribes on tho 
N.W. Punjab Frontier) whereby the new coming tribal 
group was counted head by head, and an allotment of 
land made to each, in their several families or households 
It is quite likely thut in very early villages the original 
groups had much more of a clan-connection than is 
trarealdo in the villages as they are at the present day • 
but it is impossible to say whether in all cases, or in ally’ 
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th. »,.ml holding. wore formally allotted h, “T F°““ 
whatever. So mach mem. certain, that the caltarab a 
land mart have beet, vitally ia excess of the want, of the 
population; aad that certain general clnn-tornlona. (trace* 
at' which are met with all over India)' tvero acknowledged 
It i. unite pomible either that tho earheat village group, 
settled anywhere they Jrlnmmd within their awn • territory 
aad that aroand the aite Used en for residence each man 
(or bead of the honscbold) .elected what land ho I ked 
(and to the extent he eoald manage) oat of the abundant 
waste; or that the method of making leu for tho 
headman, original anttlnr* and for the pries... etc. (aaeh 
a, i. traceable in the Dravidian aetllemea.. in S. • 
ltengal), wa. also common alt over Drav.diau Ind.._ 

I think tho latter very probable. No trace of any i e 
property in land referable to non-Aryan trtbJ Ome., or eve,, 
a Aryan tribe. ap to the date of tho **<•<« »y Jfmm. 
La. Uea foand, eicep, on. which applies •» the mp«n.m 
holding, and that in vir.ae of firm occapa.m.i and of 
labour bmto.nd in the fimt clearing and preporallan 

tho soil for the plough.* , 

It will also necessarily follow tlmt no sue 1 LU 
couhl have treated auy urea of waste andtmoocnp.ed land 
adjoining, mi a definite pro^rty of the whole hody-to 1» 
partitioned when tho occasion arose. Ihe g 
surplus waste was ‘no man's land,' or at best was subject to 
the vague claim of being within a general clan-territory 
Iletinite area, of wa... kfiglg * village g™np. -nd 
included a. an m.cgn.1 part of the ' 

are onlv found in the later jomt-villuges. Howetcr Uu. 
may be.' there is not the least evidence that any raiyat 

« In wme ctue* •till d«i ) yn»t«l by old * U *‘t»* 

among lb« Kintlh tribe*), el*. I* . P®, ij^iJ |( j [aux cunquennjf ebiel- 

.1 Uwl ncapmol to *-**• 

’’TCTua. mhjov. »a,l - la U- 1^ £ 

n«ri<mlahip, not at first an actual -si-ow'*"*"!*- *“ • 

Communit) ” (Ltoojmaiu, 1890), p. 
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village was, at any period, different from what it is still, 
in respect of tlie adjacent waste. It is very likely that 
when a group was well established, if in later times new¬ 
comers sought to join it and obtain land to cultivate, they 
would have to ask consent of the older settlers; and they 
might not have hod the same privileges in extending 
their holdings (and perhaps in other matters) as the original 
aettlera: but once admitted, their 4 title * to the cultivated 
bolding was just the same—a right (hereditary and per¬ 
manent) in virtue of first clearing and conversion from the 
ownerless jungle. It may bo suggested, in passing, that 
this early absence of any definite claim to land not actually 
cleared and occupied, must have facilitated the growth of 
the (very ancient) claim of * the Raja' to the waste hind. 
When the days came in which putriurchul rule gave place 
to a Baja and his subordinate territorial chiefs, the Rajii 
(very likely a foreign conqueror) invariably ussumed, without 
apparent opposition, the right to make grunts out of tho 
waste, or to reservo it for his own hunting; always, of 
course, respecting the customary use, by the villages, of an 
ample margin for grazing and other requirements, near 
their settlement. 

This ancient village, with its headman and its separate 
family holdings, and with certain other features to bo 
noticed presently, is evidently the prototypo of tho raiynt- 
wfiri form of village, which is by far* the most widely 
extended in India, prevailing as it does over all Central, 
Western, and Southern India, os well ns Bengal and 
Rajputana. Moreover (os shown in Mr. W. C. Benoit's 
Gondii Settlement Report), it anciently prevailed in the 
kingdoms of Oudh before Rajput landlord-communities and 
other forms of landlord-right arose. And »t is evidently 
tho form of village known to Manu, whose work is held 
to belong primarily to Northern India and the Ganges 
Plain generally. S 

But over villages so established it is always possible that 
a change, forming a second stage in their existence, should 
come. If any conquering clan of a superior, energetic 
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race pains the dominion over the country, it is extremely 
likely that the ruling and military class at least. w.U be 
non-agriculturist. They will establish their rule locally, 
and as their branch families multiply, a network of over¬ 
lordships is observed to be formed over the village*, which 
at first expresses itself, not by interference with the actual 
landholders, but by exacting from them a share m the 

ah. 1* dominant — h.. h- 

obeerved to the * joint-family * idea' “ d 

overlord'. family mdUpBm. the taohritt ■« equally 
entitled according to their place » the family <»«= «f 
deeeent, divide thie eourec of iueome mu. family *h» ra1 '" 
the» .hare, are attached to cerium detail, portion. of the 
village area; and the lands become called by t e names o 
the heads of the family divisions. We arc weU aware in 
India how an ovorlordship of this (or unv other) k nd 
always, in time, grows into a virtual 
From one cause or another the co-slmrers aro drawn clowr 
to the land; they become resident managers and Je/aelo 
owners, however vaguely defined their title ™y bo, ac¬ 
cording to our modern juristic notions. ^ c have ubunda 
opportunities in India for tracing and verifying the mod 
of growth of this overlord right, which is invariably des.g- 
uuted bv eome term indicating ' inheritance. 

Where each dominnnl Into earn, in .uccM.on and m 
condderable numhere, end aim mulupy topi y ' 

new home, .hey acquire £ ^ o( 

r^rTead^ioTJuy, right. Iha. limy 
rL L later time. are eoncernid, obliterate -ho o er 

form of villago a, a prevailing ■» *>» P”T£ 

Village, then appear to con.i.1 ealirely of them “ 
gl£, or of eo .haring bodice of dccenduata from lb. 


I p.u .vuipte, i. lUe ol I.'.OIO. .I‘™‘ n r. uiurl.iet, 

Jiimily alter him—ounrtaoUf hmro twcomee 
tty-sharing * proprietors ’ in later days. 
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local chiefs or their grantees: the older cultivating bodies 
have become tenants and lost all traces of an original 
constitution of their own.* Thus a new typo of villuge 
becomes altogether the prevalent one,—all the more so thut 
a great number of villages are new locations, and not merely 
superstructures on an older foundation. 

Such a change of type has, as a matter of fuct, occurred 
all over thut part of India which lies north of the Vindhvan 
hills; the obvious cause being that there we have the special 
sphere of the conquests of Aryan, Jut, Gujur, and Moslem 
tribes, who successively settled aud dominated, having the 
tribal concentration, and often the monarchical organization, 
and special type of family constitution, which produced the 
joint or eo-sharing type of (Upper Indiun) village. 

If we now revert to the itakhan, and accept the strong 
probability that the earliest villages were pre-Aryan (and if 
so certainly Dravidiun), and in the simplest form just now 
sketched, it will uppear that there was also here, at u remote 
date, a conquering immigration, and the villages becamo 
subject to an overlordship. But the superior families wore 
destroyed by war, or otherwise disappeared. In fact, the 
privileged tenures of village lands would huve disappeared 
altogether, but for certain speciul circumstances which caused 
them to be retained under Moslem and Muratha rule, but 
practically in u modified form. Subsequently, they dis¬ 
appeared in everything but the name. 

As regards the proof of the earlier stages of this process 
of change, we can only draw inferences from the circum¬ 
stances of the case; but there are certain indications which, 
fortunately, arc in themselves hardly disputable. For the 
rest, it is matter of plain history. We kuow how the pro¬ 
gress of tribal movements has been both facilitated and 
retarded by the geographical peculiarities of India. The 
central mass of hills, which it may be permitted to include 


* Is the cn-nhnml rills** tk, old limitation o l . prirfrpd hr*lmsn rnturJr 
diM|i£io ; Ike nllsg* u governed by * council of thr bind, of tk, .b^tbobUng 
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under a collective name as the ‘Vindbyan, and which 
stretches across India from west to east below the Gunge 
plain, undoubtedly served (in ancient times, at any'»*•)■• 
a dividing lino or barrier. On the whole they kept ho 
main course of Aryan progress to the pl«« * ] 

India, us fur as Bengal and Western Assam. 1 . 

Dravidian country south of the Vindhyus largely ^tou^ed 

by anv popular or extensive immigration. 'Hindu in» ’ 

as suJh cLe there at a later time, and » a very differen 
mode. But at the western extremity, the ‘ \ «»dhy«i barne 
ceases, some way before the coast is reached; and thusUte 
interesting country of Gujarat is open (with hardly anj other 
obtule .L tbo ilerert country to th. north) .JMJpri 

frem tbo Induo Volley. »nd from 'he p»»» 

Sol.in.in 1,111. to the «»t of the Indus; ond ot ee in 

Guinrit, it would not bo difficult to donnu.te 1» >orl...1. 

J , ,i Tnrtti Valiev, to Borar, anil to 

Valiev, and to extend to the Tapti Valley. * 

the Dukhan, as represented by the Ahraadnagar district, 1 r 
tie unicu , F number of the invaders served, 

instance, as far as the limitca nuim*-* , . v 

i , hort Body of the mop will moke thus oh.,on. >o«. 
Imonu the Vidic tribe. wo find th. YfiJuvo. "nd tbo ■n.dttton 
that they occupied the Indus Volley. Cerium y 
Son.krit.po.king prince, .ere found there, ond S.».kr.t 
word, were in u« .t tow., or port, .t th. nu.uth of th. 
Iudu. in rentoto timet Moreover, throughout l pper « ■«*« 
India. .. find the population from early ««*£££ 
though with . distinctly Dumdum h«t ““ ”°" h 
tribe... rem.Ume.not at .11 connected w.tbtie.he 
found their w.y by ,he . open rout,to K.eyh, KuUnnwj* 
,h. BiU country, th. penUMul* of S^b)"^ ^ 
neighbourhood. The Yud.ru (or .Imlu.,) ongu. u. .Uo c 
whL tr.ditiou.lly mnerted fur the rul.ng rl.mn no. « J » 
Sindh, but in W.vtem India, Snob ... ongm » ela, n 
• by many of tbo Maralhi chief.’ house*- * « w 

certain that, whatever Aryan tribes. . u j ; Upper 

this Indus Valley route, and settled in Smdh an l PP* 
Western India, and possibly m parts of tie « )■^ • 

were completely cut off and separated from thu (p 
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larger) body of Aryan clans which crossed the Panjiib and 
settled near the Jamna River, in Bruhmnvarta, and after¬ 
words extended over the wider range called Arrararta, and 
finally over the whole Ganges plain to Mithila, Mngadho, to 
the confines of Assam. It was only among these latter 
clans that the Sanskrit literature, the caste system, the 
• Hindu Isf,’ and the Puranic religion, were developed. 
The Western Indian and Indus Valley Aryans and the 
northern tribes originally could not have hud all theso 
developments. They would, therefore, have mixed readily 
with one another, and with the superior Druvidian 
families. Probably the great agricultural race of Kupbi, 
nnd possibly the Ahtr and others, ore due to such a mixture* 
Their speech, doubtless, is mainly Sanskritic or Aryan, 
but with a certain Drovidian element; und the Puranic 
religion and the Brahmanic types of thought and speech 
which now mark the Muratha dialect, are clearly later 
additions. The so-called ‘ Muratha * Brahmans a're not 
of Marathi race but, like the Dravifa, Gour, and 
other Brahman.cal sections, foreign and much later 
importations. The old Yadova may have had a type of 
religion more like that of the Veda; whatever it wVs it 
was of such a character that it did not keep the Aryan and 
I)ravidian races distinct; and whatever the form o'f belief 
may have been it soon gave way to a new one: all the earlv 
Aryan remains in the Dukhan are connected with Buddhism 
and Jainism, before the Puranic religion and caste rules etc 
(now prevalent), were introduced. For the earliest ccnt’urira 
we have nothing but vague indications of a long-continued 
penod of qu«s,-Arya„_ rulers and local chiefahip, i„ tho 

I “. ,h ° (jU J arHt countr - v . however, northern (Indo- 
Scjtluc) and Aryan duns are abundantly traceable. It is not 

until a period which can be fixed with some definiteness in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. that the 
developed -Hindu' chiefs from Rajp^ (and ^ 

says even from Ayodhya or Oudh) rame to the 

Malwa-, and thence through the Mahi hills to Gujarat 3 

the peninsula, where they established kingd^J 
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ultimately extended to the Dakhan. Who those primitive 
Drnvidians were, over whom such Aryan and northern 
adventurers ruled, we have, of course, no definite evidence; 
but in the hill country Koli, Bhil, Mer, and other tribes are 
certainly of pre-Aryan origin ; and a once numerous race ot 
ilhar or Maliar were evidently also dominant. 1 

Altogether, the undoubted Aryan or northern basis of 
the Mariithu races and others in Western India suggests 
that they were derived from the Yadava and other northern 
immigrants; they represent probably a certaiu mixture oi 
blood, but are clearly distinguishable from the more purely 
I)ruvidian races of the Madras I’residencj and the soutlu rn 

Dukhan. ... . _, 

It is important to bear in mind the fact, which is proved 

by actual survivals in or about the first quarter of the 
present century, that in the Dakhan villages the privi¬ 
leged or •superior* holdings in family shares were calb-d 
bv name* ir/iich mdicatt anc tutor* oj the Art/on. Ii/jit names 
still borne by the Marathi houses.* Now it is a perfectly 
well-known Vuct that these early Aryan or quasi-Aryan 
bouses disappear from history, either as the result of inter¬ 
tribal wars, later Rajput victories, or of the early Moslem 
conquests, or of all of them combined; and that the races 
(since culled Mariithu) only emerge again to view in the 
late seventeenth century under Sivnji. 1 Itoiu tie rapt 
disappearance of the old family holdings in villages, it >» 
clear that they were never sufficiently numerous or did not 
endure for a sufficient time to enable them to displace the 
Older village constitution. Their over-lord right appears, so 
to speak, rather as a thin layer over the villages, and only 
the memory of it would have survived, perhaps not that, 
if it hud not been for the later Revenue System of the 


zsXS&ttln rrV“. vrvr"* 

* S.v Colon.'! S*W paper ui J.ILA.8.. W. lL p. ; „ ri ou» 

» Who »m . Morithi feuoK wbo jT^“i fr„» ihr P Kr»hHunv 
eerrmnoin uml taking tho »*tl« «l * k*« f . to j, ; p. Tli, not*. 
Grout-Duff, « llistonr of the Mahratla* v «..mb» ; -r,pnut , m .«. P- ** * 
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Moslems, which was the means (undesignedly) of reviving 
it, in other hands. 

The first raids of the Ghazni Sultans in the eleventh 
century (conducted by this same open route from the Indus 
Valley into Gujarat.) did not affect the Dukhan. The first 
estahlixhed rule there dotes from the fourteenth century. 
The subsequent division of the Dakhan kingdom into five, 
the purtial overthrow of these rulerships by the Mughal 
emperors, and the final predominance of the resuscitated 
Maratba chieftains, are all well-known historical facts. 
The effect that these later administrations had on the older 
fumily holdings will be better reserved for statement in 
a later section, in which the history of ‘ minis ’ (shares in 
the superior tenure) is collected together. 

Having indicated the general history so far, it will be 
desirable at once to sketch the village constitution, os 
regards its officers, its artizaus, and menials and servants, 
and the mode of their remuneration. 

In the isolated and self-contained existence of the 
villages it would have been impossible' for the residents 
to supply tho simple wants of daily life, or get the 
necessary cloth, shoes, carpentry, potter)-, etc., without 
going perhaps long distances to u town. Each, therefore, 
attached to itself u staff of artisans, menials, and servants’ 
who became hereditary and served the village, not for 
payment by tho job, but for a regular remuneration, which 
in the Dakhan seems chiefly to have been by menns of 
fees in cash uud grain, etc., paid at each harvest. 1 It 
might of course happen that in small (and contiguous) 
villages, one nrtizun would serve two or more, taking the 
remuneration in each. 
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The Village Stake and its Remuneration. 

1 . The Pdtel or JTeadman. 

I have already explained that in all raiyatwari villages 
the headman is a relic of the old tribal life, and has always 
remained as the central figure. He is called Patel, and 
by the Moslems Muqaddam. Patel (PStalika) ,s certainly 
an ancient title; probably not the earliest, unless we may 
toko it that the gifiinidhikari. graraakuta, etc., of books 
are rather literary designations than titles used ... popular 
speech. Pro bald v too, there were earlier (non-San skr it ic) 
titles which varied (as they do at the present day) m 
different localities. Naturally enough, when a ‘ Raja s 
Government was established, the headman became adopted 
into the state system » from obvious advantage, it no 
necessity ; but he certainly existed from the earliest tones. 
When wo recollect the instances given by Sir J. Malcolm, 
of the extraordinary sensitiveness of the people to the 
hereditary right of the old Patel; how essential tt was 
in restoring a deserted village, to find some descendant 
of the old Patel family to head the purty; and how in 
cases where a new man hud to be appointed, it was with 
the understanding that he should resign if ever an even 
remote descendant of the real family should reappear, it 
is quite incredible that the headmanship should have 
originated as a mere State appointment at the comparatively 
later date of the establishment of the monarchical form. 
As a matter of fact we have actual survivals of old Dray.dian 
villages in South-West Bengal, where not only is the 
hereditary and originally tribal character of the village- 
chief obvious, but where the first form of the interference of 
the ‘State’ was not that of adopting the (probably illiterate) 

1 A* tor instance. in Munu (vii IW, oM~ 

each village, .Woli F”“P ot Um - "'..l orUniMtioo at 

(dr,mukb). etc., thus adopting the immemonallv eiieting orgamwu 

‘^srirsas* - ,<J - "• 

pp. 17, 18. 
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headman, hut of supplementing him by a second officer, 
who could keep accounts of the king’s revenue-share of 
the grain, and who was called Mahato, a ltd afterwards 
pandyii, patwnrl, and other local titles,* Still, the headman 
could not be ignored, and he also was recognized as 
a State official. In an interesting paper read to the 
Society of Arts,* by Mr. J. F. Hewitt, an officer who had 
local experience both in tho Centre! Provinces and also 
in South-West Bengal (Chutiya Nagpur), a full account Vs 
given of the aid Dravidian villages and the (tribal) headr 
mon, and tho subsequent establishment of the ltiiju'« 
manager and his grain-share. From traces which oceul- 
elsewhere, the conclusion seems to be inevitable that some¬ 
thing of the same kind was the typical form, wherever 
the widespread Dravidian races occur; and that the 
modem raiyatwurl villages are the lineal descendants of 
this early type. We notice first, that tho headman, as 
leader of tho party of settlers, in some of the ancient 
villages, had a spccinl holding of the best land set upart 
for him; and that the original settlers and soil-clearers 
(hhuinhar) were in several wavs privileged. Another 
lot of lund was reserved for tho worship of the gods.* 
The territorial chief was also (in such early times) 
supported by another lot of land in each village, tho 
entire produce of which went to him ;• und this latter plan 
was gradually superseded, or rather supplemented by the 
chief (probably by that time called Riija) taking a 'share 
in the grain-produce of all lunds, except tho village head¬ 
man’s and thoso of the old privileged settlers. It is when 
the grain-shure was introduced that wo find a second official, 


• Awl. of morse it b not intrnilnl to b* drniod that whrrr the Rift « 
. fonqocror or .0 .lira it mart fluently harr h.pprwd that tbr W.lmatahio 

ttSATSt"* "* 000 ° f *• ™ to *• * of a£ 

* JuuniaJ Soc. ArU. rot. hit, p. 627, Mar, 18A7 

* Tl '“ **„“•• “*“(•' prototypr of tho drtiathia ami dhanoadii land, i B tho 
vfllapts. »tUl iwrrsod for rrlipnos and chantabl. objwta ,q.i „ lhe 

hoWinjr wnathn prototrpr of tbr watnn land. 1 hradmaa * 

• In ^ psrto it mltiratrtl by alam « by ««iaj tcuaau who 

gltca bokiings ol their own to aupport thinu ^ ” 
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the prototype of the pntwari or kulkarnl, also appointed; 
and ho is remunerated by a hereditary holding of land 
Boinewhut smaller than the village headman’s. Now in 
the Dravidian countries there are traces of this aueient 
allotment of ‘Royal lands’ locally, which seem to have 
been antecedent to the Revenue-share of the gram It 
is equally universal to find traces at least of the headman s 
•privileged holding and of a similar one for the kulkarm 

and others of the village staff. 

It is these ancient holdings that were afterwards called 
1>V the Moslem rulers wutan = the ‘home’ or ‘native 
lands—the ancient and most cherished family possession; 
and in the course of time they became associated with certain 
manpon,— dignities and places of precedence which were 
hardly less valued thuu the land itself. In later times, too, 

it was very natural that this l“» d 9hould all,,vred 

bv the State to be held partly or wholly free of revenue 
charge. Such-an exemption is referred to in Manu ; and 
the headman’s land was in later times often held as mam 
(in’itm), free of revenue charge, or at least had only to pay 
a quit-rent. Under the Marathiw, their plan of revenue 
fanning, and their habit of surcharging everything, 
destroyed tho privilege in some localities, but it is «tiU 
abundantly in evidence.* 


» It can. of coor'T. be no more than • 

• allotment for the (territorial, ehief »». ‘ rt ' ,jihcr the 

tnb.1 .nnenrmro.: tat or 

star* 

jStotaSnif, officer. lb. 

» He Mann, rii. 119, where the kin* a to .Uow rrmin re ^ w 

pririU-tre of comm,uUlor einUin. it «* «H 

•afflcient for the •upp'-ri n * ^th -ix pain of bulloeka. (N* 

to a rhioti. a double plouch-hnd yntttr ntaa won » nriraetce « 

Bidder'* note ad lor.) I* la remarkable. o . headman*!* allowed. 

a*ai*ncd U. the chief of a •* T|U 

■Ta prruuidte. «eh article, of food. wood, and gnM, etr^ «'»nua«« 
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From the Dukhan Reports I gather that the watnn laud 
(occasionally held us inatn or free of revenue charge) is 
con lined to the heudman, the kulkami, and to the Mahar 
watchmen. But in other parts, in Beriir, for instance, tho 
barber, the sweeper, and other such, had their petty wntau 
lands as remuneration for village service—at least, when 
these grants hud not been absorbed, ns they sometimes were, 
by some great chieftain of later times. 1 

Thus wc see the village headman to bo an essential feature 
of the raiyatwari village. He is president of the com¬ 
munity, head of the villuge police, and also presides over 
the paneiivut or assembly of elders that could bo called to 
decide any dispute on social or caste questions, or having 
reference to property. There is one feature of the position 
which deserves notice. Whatever the earliest form of suc¬ 
cession in the days of trihul village-chiefship may have been, 
tho Patels of historic times have been Hindus, or at nil 
events havo had the ‘Hindu’ institution of the joint-familv. 
Consequently all the watun land and tho various links, privi¬ 
leges, dignities, and precedences (manpiin) constitute a family 
property which is capable of descending to u number of 
heirs jointly; the pittelgl or hcadmunship becomes jointly 
held by a number of branches; and sometimes spcciul 
arrangements have been made to provide for their holding 
the actual official position in rotation. In other cases a 
* tarfbandi' arrangement has been sanctioned, under which 
n villnge would bo divided into two parts, and the propor¬ 
tionate allotment of revenue laid to the separate responsi¬ 
bility of each sharer. These parts were apt to become 
separate villages.* Much complication also arose in later 
times, when the Patel was made personally responsible for 
the whole revenue; in such a case ho might full into 
pecuniary difficulties, and he would have to soil even 
a share (takslmu) of his own family watan and tho privileges 


1 Swi Rrrir Go. 1870 (A. C. Lt»II), p toi. 

* Hrnrti tin- ttMilian to tour villiyrr umn at Khunl f,™, , ... .j j 
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thereto attaching; and us a formal partition had to be made, 
u jury or panesyat would have to apportion some of the 
dignities and precedences to each party. One would retain 
the precedence of throwing the first cake into the Hoi I 
festival fire, another the privilege of having the drums 

first beaten at his house, and so forth. 

The multiplication of shares of the putelgl must have 
been a fruitful source of multiplied exactions on the humbler 
villagers, as each branch or sharer would bo inclined to 
demand the shoes, the blanket, the woven piece, etc., that 
wus the original Putel's link. 


2 . The Kulkarnl or Accountant. 

Next as to the Kulkarnl. A writer and accountant was 
needed, not only for official duties, but os the village • notary 
in general. He would also be frequently needed as referee 
regarding all these numerous details of collecting the various 
h..k* for payment of the village artizans and mentals, which 
were furth'er complicated by levy of similar huks for the 
heudmun and accountant himself, to say nothing of t e 
bibti or extra revenue cesses which wero levied from timo 
to time in the luter duys of revenue farming . 1 

The village affairs, it will ho continually borne in nun- , 
may be regarded as in two • departments.* the cultivated and 
waste area,—the sphere of the cultivator and landowner, and 
the village-site or group of houses, with its walls for defence 
and gates, its central dwelling for the Patel and his family, 
the CavadI (Chowree or Choultry of books) or pubho 
meeting-place, and its group of residences for all classes, 
including the village artizans and craftsmen and the shop¬ 
keepers. 


l<> th' Or«.»rT, or lr«t |, TM J Uu.iro«tt nurp—»• 
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This distinction gave rise to two heads of taxation, known 
bv the terms kali and pandhri. The land was said to be the 
block or kali, und the residence site and its affairs were the 
pandhri or * white.’• I will first of all enumerate the staff 
that served the ullage, and then the haks by which they 
were paid—part of which come under the head of kali anil 
port of the pandhri 


3. The Artisan Staff". 

Captain Grant Duff, in his Uietory of the Jfahrattas .* 
suys that the whole staff theoretically included twenty- 
four members, called alute-balute, twelve of each. The 
term baliite refers to the grain-fees (or huk) by which 
the staff were paid: perhaps the wholo compound term is 
rather duo to the love of alliterative reduplications so 
often observed; but alute (whatever its origin) refers to 
the non-effectivc, or non-labouring section of the staff all 
of whom, at any rate, did not receive haks. But it will 
be observed that such a complete staff is rather ideul than 
actual; nothing like tbo number could even be desired, in 
any but very large and mixed villages. Mr. Gooddino gives 
a smaller list of twelve only, also divided into * effective’ 
and ‘non-effective’ (kiiru-uaru is another term applied) • 
and he justly remarks that even this number was not 
attained in smaller villages; it being easy to see what 
members would bo indispensable, and what* would only be 
wanted in more developed communities. In cither case tho 
offiaat staff—tho headman, his executive deputy (Caughula) 
and the Kulkarnl-are not included, as too dignified They 
(and, originally, the holders of the rniras lands or overlords 


a. «u.' uSl th. 'r 01 •*>«<*» 
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of the village - ) were distinguished os the gaonkarl or the 
village controllers. 

I will very briefly enumerate the entire twenty-four above 
spoken of, ns it is interesting to see what could be required. 
The nlute comprised (1) the sonar or goldsmith, whose 
special duty was to assay the coins paid in—a duty in 
former times of great importance; now, of course, not so. 
(2) The jungara or priest of the lingfiit sect; (3) the tailor; 
(4) water-carrier; (5) Taral or veskar, 1 the headman’s peon 
or messenger who attended visitors, and watched the gutcs 
(whence the name); (6) the gardener; (7 and 8) certain 
religious persons who beat tambourines and played the 
pipes on festival occasions; (9) a Ramos! or a Rhll (of the 
old indigenous tribes, now falleu to a very low position), 
employed in aid of the police, etc., and for defence, under 
the name of bartaii! (or bartaniya); (10) a seller ol puu, 
the aromatic loaf universally chewed; (11) the oil-seller; 
(12) pmdiili or beater of kettle-drums. The effective or 
kiiru (bolute) staff, in theory, were (1) satnr or carpenter ; 
(2) blacksmith ; (3) shoemaker or tnnner—who does not, 
however, make any articles of rate hide; (4) the mahar, 
usually four or five or more of them, the remnant of an 
aboriginal race, of superior intelligence, employed in various 
capacities of watch and ward, messenger, etc., and especially 
being the repository of knowledge of boundaries; (5) a mang 
or low-caste scavenger, who could also make ropes of raw 
hide; (6) potter; (7) barber; (8) washerman; (9) a Gnre. 
whose duty it is to wash and ornament the village idol, 
applying red lead, etc. lie also makes the leaf platters 
(patraoll) for a village festival: these are used by Hindus 
instead of plates. (10) A Brahman jyoshi or astrologer; 
(11) bl.al or bard ; (1*2) u raulann ( = uiulla), a Muhammadan, 
who is employed to kill hearts for food, saying over them 
the proper formula; he is not otherwise a butcher. It is 
curious that the Marathos adopted the custom of net, i.e.. 
making some invocation of the deity at the slaying of 


i So airtime* written ye*k»r. 
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animals for food, which was doubtless copied from the 
Muhatnmudun rule of ‘ halal.’ Hence the Mu rat has allowed 
the killing to be done by u Moslem. 

It is not easy to see how or why some of these are dis¬ 
tinguished from the nlute first enumerated; others, no doubt, 
are distinctly working craftsmen or makers of specific things 
requisite for daily life. In u small village, nnd perhaps 
generally at an earlier stage, only some of these would bo 
found; os the carpenter, smith, potter, barber, water-carrier, 
and washerman. The distinction, however, is evidently a 
matter of importance, since we find three ‘grades’ (oji, or 
in Moslem villages kas) recognized. These grades are 
supposed (theoretically) to correspond to the relative dis¬ 
tinction between pay at 30, 25, and 20 sheaves of corn 
from each pain of land (a certain area-division, of which 
presently) in the villugo. The actual customary rates of 
reward are all fixed. The duties of the stafT are obvious 
from their names. The barber (nhawi), besides doing tho 
village shaving, carries messages connected with betrothals, 
ns in Upper Indio. Tho blacksmith is only supposed to 
make the iron parts of agricultural implements; not of cur/*, 
e.g.; for the latter ho gets paid separately. The potter is 
obliged (against bis village remuneration) to supply free 
oarthen vends to the Mohura and to the other nrtiz’ans of 
the village, and also for any official visitor. The goldsmith 
is of course paid for ornaments that he makes; his village 
duties are assaying coin (now no longer requires!), and 
muking the mungaUfitru or bridal thread on occasions of 
marriage. It will be observed that in dignity he is reckoned 
as mini, not karu. 

The Mahur, who is always of this (aboriginal) race is of 
cunous importance.* There arc always several of’them 
who divide in shares the duty and emoluments. For this 
u almost the only member of the staff that has a special 


1 It hrrn that Out un.it jon nt th* IriK. _ ,. . 
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(watun or rx-officio) holding, called nado)! 1 or Hadki or 
DoranI (according as it is for one branch of duty or anot ier). 

“ The Mahar," says Mr. Gooddine, “ is emphatically called 
* the village eye.’' He is the watchman and guardian of 
the village, and the living chronicle of its concerns. II.s 
situation and his curiosity make him acquainted With every¬ 
body’s atTairs, and his evidence is required in every dispute. 

He know* all about the boundaries, not only as between 
holding and holding, but between one village and another 
He has also multifarious duties aa watchman of crops and 
of cattle, and as porter at the gates; he assists travellers, 
carries messages, delivers letters, furnishes a guard »t night, 
and so forth, lie is, therefore, fairly well paid, having his 
hereditary landholding, a tithe of produce, and various 
presents of bread, oil, condiments, etc., from the dealer*. 
At some former period each village had a certain number 
of Mahirs, 8, 12, or 1«. according to its sue. On tins 
account the duty (and the emolument also) is divided in o 
shares among the number, and sometimes three brothers 
(say) will hold the office and take the remuneration ... 
turn—one getting it every third year. In a large Tillage 
the duties will he divided, and the grants also: thus there 
will he one ret watching the gates (veskar), also the threshing- 
floor or stacking-yard; others will be the guod-mahar or 
general servants: it i« these who arrange for 
the baggage of travellers, who clean the horse* of the official 
visitors, and find pegs for picketing’ then, a* well as 
collecting firewood, grass, etc. 

. iMotl b stated V Mr. 

(Arabic), uut to be Ucmed troni h»d. ' j llotnni mean* 
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4. Method of Realizing the Bait. 

It was stated just now that the hale or fees for remune¬ 
rating these artisan*, etc., came partly from the ‘ depart¬ 
ment of cultivation or kali, and partly from the pundhrf. 
Hut those which come from the cultivated land are again 
the subject of customary classification. Some crops yield 
grain that can be meusured, or tied into sheaves; others do 
not admit of this treatment: moreover grain, etc., may bo 
takeu when it is ripe and threshed out, or in the uar before 
it is ripe. So we have the following rather curious dis¬ 
tinctions. Grain, I should premise, is measured bv pdili 
one of which is about four local ser. 1 (1) Allowances for 
the usual or common grain crops are calculated at so many 
sheaves (gur) or so much grain by weight or measure. But 
(2) a variety of dues are collected under the head of nimhur 
properly referring to a number of stalks and ears gathered 
when the corn is still green. And (:j) some crops are <m,wn 
in smaller quantities—such os oil-seeds, tobacco, hemp 
am stri (another fibre-plant) and vegetables; dues of these 
are collected in small lots, ns may be convenient, under the 
denomination of wanwiila. Lastly (4) there are dues from 
the Ug~t or garden bad.-. lapful „r | M . an> , . 

Eondfol of frail, a mail M (..phi, of cerrot. „ 

And under this head also come the varied dues connected 
with supir-cane-s,, many sticks, cups of the juice, and 
moulds of tho boiled sugnr. J 

Th. carpenter, blacksmith, ,„d („ ri „ ci , 

r I,or. „l„ the privilege „f i„ J rv 

holder s farm a strip of four furrows, with a nartI rll | Br • 
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another, as when the potter gives earthen vessels gratis, tho 
variety of tolls taken in the other ‘department,’ the pantjhri 
does not directly contribute to the remuneration of the artizmu 
ami menials. 

This, however, reminds me that the collection of huk or 
dues in the villuge, whether under the head of kali or 
pandhrl, was not only, or chiefly, confined to the paying 
artizans und menials. A largo portion of the whole, neurlj 
all that of the pnndhrl collected under the name of motarphn, 
went to tho Patel and the Kulkunii (some also to the Mahnr). 

In fact, if we place the whole ot tho haks together, in¬ 
cluding some thut were taken in cash, we may observe that 
they were variously devoted— 

1. To tho remuneration of the artisan stuff as just 

explained; 

2. To remunerate the Futcl and Kulkurnl; and 

3. To provide for tho sadilwar or expenses common to 

the whole villuge. 

Tho haks from the kali chief;/ go to tho artisan*, but 
from this source tho Patel used to got several special fees 
called adepide, 1 bhlknl, Siitki, miporkl (so many sheaves of 
corn, on different occasions). So ulso the Kulkumi ustd to 
get a salul, or * tale-fee,’ for keeping the tale of the several 
heups, and measuring the grain at the threshing-tloor (out 
heap out of each lot of 100 pSill). Also he took un odba. or 
•haul,’ out of each landholder's heap, being ns much grain 
as he could take up by clasping his hands aud extending his 

arms in a loop. . . 

It will be remembered that these (and also the following) 
fees to I’iitel and KidkarnI have long been abolished in favour 
of a fixed pay and allowances; but some of them, no doubt, 
are still levied by custom. The haks of the artizans remain 
as always. It is, however, interesting to see what various 
pretexts' were ...ado for raising the Patel’s emoluments. It 


> The Kulkanii took ■ similar fee railed sugrf- 
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is probable that some presents or offerings were reullv 
ancient; but the regular hnka are usually believed to date from 
Moslem times, when the officer became responsible for a more 
or less fixed revenue-demand, and had to be remuuemtcd 
extru for his lubour and responsibility. 1 The officers’ imposts 
(in the pilndhri department) cuuie under two heads: the 
motarpha and the mushahara ; the one (generally) in kind, 
the other in cash. 

I may as well state the different fees together, adding the 
letter (P) and (K) to distinguish those that go to the Patel 
or the KulkarnI respectively. The motarpha heads were:_ 

KharWkhut und khotpatra (K) are two kinds of fee on 
documents of sale, whether of the produce of a field or 
something else. 

Jukiil (Ar. xakilt = alms, ‘poor-rate’), a toll of a paisa 
per head on bullocks laden with merchandise enterin'- the 
villuge (P). 

Peobikl (lit. ‘the bottom of the grain-pit’), an allowance 
paid (K.) on opening a store-pit and selling the grain. 
The Mabar also gets a jwrtion for lifting the grain as (K.) 
does for making the account of contents. Theoretically 
the grain given is the inferior stuff at the bottom of the pit. 

Seoeabji (lit. * green business ’), a loll on sale of ereeu- 
grocery (P.). 


* By thi* mow the Tnvwurr wa, uml the tuk of . , , 
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factory! II* ««, rmif, u , pat lO.ooo 7 ^"u.tcd »n . certain 

0*j*«r ■« an agreement (or t£« •i.»«rrn«»r to barrhJ t,lal * l 

the ralne of 5.000 pag-nda* annuallT for three «-ar» wlaM**' '* t° 

for at one-half tbe Talne. Ami for'the r-t aa cicmntT^ !' *** ° nl .’' *'* P“<> 

icnnlcd. Thu, pride wa* Hired and the Trram^ /’T* 1 rU * t ‘’ n “ ,lo, . T »•» 
demand. "** lMsuur J a nady-money 
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Lugnamuhurt, 1 a fee of a shawl or a turban given on 
marriage occasions (P.). 

Sali-koshtI (P.). a piece from each loom according to the 
different kinds of make. Thus the Phangur caste give 
the (P.) a blanket from each loom; anil being shepherds 
they also offer him at the Dasahrft festival a sheep from 

each flock. _ . f 

The shoemaker was expected to find (P. and K.) a pair of 
shoos gratis, and sometimes one for each of the branch 
families of tho Patel’s house. 

These arc the personal dues; but then there were various 
expenses belonging to the community as a whole: such were 
called the cillar, including the sadilwar (Ar. sadir-wand - 
going away and arriving). They consisted of travelling 
expenses of village officials on duty, holding festivals and 
entertainments for the village, alms and chanty m certain 
cases, entertaining guests, finding oil for lighting the public 
meeting house, stationery for the clerk, etc., etc. >e 
man defraved all these in the first instance, and was a ow 
to reimburse himself by a cess levied as mushahara-ft 
cash percentage on the revenue (25 per cent., more or less, 
according to the place) over and above the State revenue. 
After defraying the village expenses, aud certain tees to 
the dutrict Officials (desmukh, despiijdya, etc.) he took the 
rest himself as part of his remuneration, and also paid 
the Kulkarni either by a lump sum, or at so much per cent., 
or so many ana* per ciikfir division of lan . 1 ,e ° ct r 

had sufficient remuneration otherwise—I suppose by means 
of inurn lnud—this mushilmra would not be granted. and 
then tho headman only levied an amount to cover tio 
sadilwir; in either case it is obvious that unless the superior 
officials were watchful the Patel would make the sudilwur 
an excuse for the most oppressive levies. 5 

» Uffni » » tint momacr: mnhOrts wood. _ ^ oat 

* In the joint-nllafc* ot Nurthrrn India Oie J F .ndirukd 

of the mallir. a taodcoHerted to ,n * the had 

part of the «UU (if emr;. end by a relr on «1 cu.»h»m», «bo 

tTpar the charge and mm Dm *«*£* to . * * * 

nujht dispute the propriety ot the itap ui any m* 
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LAN 1»-Ma NAG EM KRT AND THE TERMS IS USE. 


Having thus seen bow the officers and the Tillage artizana 
are paid, we shull glance at the hud-management. In 1852, 
the most prevalent caste of landholder was the Kunbi—un 
agricultural caste of enterprise and ability, which, originating 
iu these parts, has also extended itself far into Hindustan in 
search of good lands to cultivate. It must be explained 
that the condition of things then existing wus, that certain 
parts of the villages were still held under the denomination 
of inirus lands, and the superior title thus implied had 
become chiefly a matter of name and dignity; but until 
the abolition of the links and the other irregular imposts 
taken by the village officers, it had this advantage, that 

it might be wholly, or at least partly, exempt from tack 

payment*. Other land, not so privileged, was held bv persons 
called Upri. Lands held by Upri, if once minis' hut no 
longer in possession of the old families, were said to be 

galkul. The holder or ‘owner’ of miras land was called 

thulwflhik or thalkari. 


Iloth thalkari or mirasdnr and Upri were resident in the 
village and had their interest in it* affairs and paid 
piigdkri dues; so that a person cultivating land in the 
village but not resident, was on a somewhat different footing 
and was called wowandkari (or «o 9 dkari or uwandkari-aU 
being forms of the same word)* 


Jl .,1 b. «U .Uo to not. I list .be total area „, e 

gwgraplncul haute of . rill.g. j, „| W «« 5 cu|u . 

(Hindi khttl” 7h" " Li "‘‘ r 

(H.nd, U,ot). rh. term part., „ w 

arranged for plough,„„ (parte,. • , ut „ ■. cf * . 

,h * I*“ n jab gbutnuua t„™ • , bo 

1 '' but M^ially ,1„ lot o, LiUot.te 

aubdmmonof tb. ,h„| „ r of , he miA f> ““ 

" load nerved for .-rate 

aatuag, ate., kurau, .ad aa.altm.bl. amt. 


I 


M*Iii b a field in Uw .oft nllnriuB 
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(evidently corrupted from the Arabic wairan). 1 Certain 
lands reserved for State purposes, or (owing to some dispute 
or otherwise) excluded from calculation, were called seri. 


Further IIistory of the Miras Title. 

These terms, relating to land-management, enuhlo us to 
examine more closely the rather curious history enshrined 
in them. 

I have already adverted to the fnct that the Aryan 
family names by which minis lands wore known indicates 
(what is also intrinsically probable) that the quasi-Aryan 
overlords, who certainly found their way as conquerors 
or adventurers into the Dakknn districts, established 
a claim to various village lands. It should be exp uiut 
as regards the term minis 1 that the Moslem administrators 
merely introduced tho Perm-Arabic term lor t lose o 
hereditary holdings; nud being short and convenient it 
became universally used. 1 They certainly did not invent 
the superior rights, because (as I have said) they had long 
existed on lands held by Aryan families, which is conclusive. 
But the Moslem system indirectly brought about the levy 
of huks, and that again introduced a new element into 
the rairns privilege, ut any rate when it had passed into 
the bauds of new holders. 


> Mr. Goodiline'a derivation 1mm ‘ * *"*• 1 ? t tie'« * Ua b le 

fanciful; nor would the lung vowala o( the lint member gv> 

* Con nee led with the root win, wtraa - ‘ inheritance, p^. 

* Their revenue .v.tetn nrcearitated the u» of monv Uvro* 'uOura y l 

Arabic), which became died in the u»*e **« "irL bZme 

the Marithaa loop afterwards. It ahould be added <bat . j n( i lr „tcd 

aloo common in the Tamil country id Madina, where ' • \ 

a w peri or privily .enure; bat in Tamil the term kan£W Man «rvr£U 
C JSe idea. I ***** there “ »‘“f*£Kunbi 
is Mud to mean ‘ agriculture in genera], living tanWKtoa I v 
raite) and bhivi. Stale or condition. Itul I ehonld Uk. <to ba wn. ttotwpo. 

w»» not iiatU dented tmm knp, meaning ^ . # jJaivti (mw 

tenure, and not rice reel. Certainly in the Mara, ha bwc of Tanjor^l 
JTicmi I'jptrt, 1862, p. b9) it waa elated that kupbava |lakbig 

kinlada!, i.e. the (opener tenure or privileged holding o , ^^Jent 

thalwihlk or thalkarl wa» certainly uxd not for any tenant, bnt a* the eqtu 
of miraodar. 
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It has indeed been suggested tbnt the term rairas onlv 
means (in general) * hereditary,’ and that as in the oldest 
form of village there probably was some distinction between 
the original settlers and (irst-clcnrors of the holdings,' and 
Inter comer* who joined the community nnd obtained land, 
perhaps long after the village was established, so these 
distinctions mirilsdar und uprl may merely indicate the 
old hereditary holders as distinct from later settlers; or, 
again, that miraa may merely refer to the special 
(hereditary) holdings of the village officers. Itut there uro 


several reasons for rejecting these interpretations, in spite 
of the plausibility which attaches to the former. In the 
first plnco miraa could not mean the special (hereditary) 
holding of the patel, etc., for that was distinctly called 
his wntan. Moreover, wherever land is found (in other 
parts) called mirasi, wari»i, wirasat, etc., it is a I,rag* /and 
held on a quasi-landlord or superior tenure .* • Inheritance’ is, 
in fact, a euphemism for ‘conquest,’ or at least for privilege 
by grant of the Raja or his officers. Moreover, if the 
minis lands of the Dukhan villages were only the more 
ancient holdings of original settlers, how came they to be 
divided into shares, and invariably called after' Aryan 
names, those of the limited number of houses belonging 
to old Aryan, or semi-Aryan families? The Dravidian 
settler, show no signs (as far as can be traced) of having 
held village lands ,n shares, nor even that they (before 
becoming Hindus ) had the ‘joint-family’ institution.* 
The ancient houses. Colonel Sykes informs us, were con- 
to ninety-six names, showing that (as might be 
expected) the overlordsh.p was that of a limited body of 
adventurer, of a superior type. This limitation accounts 


> See n. 2tt, ante. 

* Land held by the dntinrtlv tenant .i lpn _• , „ 

•aid to be • her.-dilaTr,’ bat ibe urn wd i. " (for tar moon) 

drrintire from the wtir mot. manruji—souther and dirtir 

* .Nor tlo we find inrh a di>tiiwtir.« ..i_. . 

oririn. Sliri»I rirhu du wear in Madru uZ Itrswdi 

in the Dahhan. Pnr an nreonni of the Madiu, i,'' ,al “ ,,t »»r 
Community '' (Longnuuu, ISM}, p 352 linures me my •• ludiun Villa 
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for the local character of the overlordship (it was not found 
outside the Bombay Dakhan and probably Benlr); it also 
accounts for the fact that evidently tho mints existed, as 
I have already said, os a mere layer or varnish of over- 
lordship which did not destroy the older constitution of 
the village. It is evident also that the minis represents 
an overlord right over villages already in exigence. Had 
the early Yadava or other northerns come to a complete 
wilderness and themselves established the first villages, in 
the co-shuring form, there would have been no Patel (with 
the trafan holding). This is a distinctive feature. All the 
circumstances of the case point to the belief that the early 
Aryan clans took the rule of tho country they conquored, 
over an earlier (Drnvidian) population, already tilling tho 
soil and settled in small tribal groups, each under its own 
headman. It is quite impossible to believe that the Patel 
was a late addition, after an earlier co-shuring constitution 
had decayed. 

Colonel Svkes in 1827 was still able to find some of the 
thnljiirn or lists of mi nisi shares. Tho villages were found 
to be divided into larger shares—for the niuin branches ot 
the family, called tlial or stbal, 1 and tho ultimate shurc 
thike (M.). Whatever may have been the effect oi the 
Moslem conquest in reducing the older (quasi-Aryan) 
ruling families, tho Moslems did not generally assume the 
minis right in the villuges; Colonel Sykes found only one 
instance of a thul or major-share which had come to bear 
a Muhammadan name. 

Tho lands remained in a few cases, even in Colonel Sykes’ 
time, possessed by alleged descendants of the fumilies; 
but most frequently they were either vacant (as regards 
privileged holders), i.o. were held by common cultivators, 
or had been annexed by the Patels’ families themselves 


< T.l rnran. -lavrl.’ .ml R » powrihlo that ». ..I th« rahnv tamilw. 

would be MMMMd in boldine the fort. fffadb) on the hill*, wh* olhrr* mvn 

oreumnl With th.. bn* ia tho I-toI nib**. eoWvstod 

tho flrrt, they wore railed UlUri u oppowd to gwRikwi. The RrporU, however, 
.11 writ* 1 tlial.' 
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(whence a certain confusion between minis and watan), 
and it soon became the custom to grant or sell the zniras 
title in vacant holdings, because tho dignity attaching 
to the title still gave the holders a certain position in 
the village body, as guotikari. 1 

It is now time to expluin how it was that the Moslem, 
and afterwards the Murittha, revenue systems affected the 
minis title. The policy, at any rate of the Dukhan 
(Moslem) kingdoms, was to preserve tho older village 
institutions, and they found in the miriis-holders an element 
of stability and attachment to the land which led (hem 
to make revonuo settlements with such superior holders 
if they existed.* Wo possess no detailed information 
about the tarlint method of Moslem revenue management. 
We know thut of old the Aryan and semi-Aryan princes 
took their revenue or overlord fees (as the case might be) 
by a share in the grain of each holding: this was in fact 
a pure raiyatwiirf system; and it hud this advantage, 
that it necessitated no internal interference with the 
holdings; each gave its customary share, full or diminished 
according to the actual out-turn of the harvest. Even 
the later, more complicated methods of ‘knltar' or 
estimating a certain yield from the fields, and demanding 
that, did not interfere much with holdings or internal 
management. No holder was called on to make up any 
deficiency from his neighbour's field. There is reason 
to believe that the first change was roughly to assess the 
holdings in cash at so many taka (= dam) or small 
copper coins. Such a form, at any rate, was long re¬ 
membered in some districts. The later Moslem reforms 


• Mr. Gooddine remark.: “The prinritrof place in an .wtnhlv it o 

in .procc-mm, nn«l the right of «ttm K in Vhe Mum.ipal Cowiil Shk htoT 
•ouniling phrur mi-mn. nothing inorr than th* riling* 
nurk. oljUsrtJmto a MpknJg whom there 

I bar* Iimd told that m «otnr imuia of th<* Sal tar* a i;.tr« « ^ p^rty. • . . 

eon-ider himwlf limited „r* • ">*r«dir won Id 

Un being at lout uked to take pin-upirl at it" (n“ ^ pI “* WI,toat 

* 1 M r f ®T? •» «W*«I that Malik ’ Ambar imljihc miri «.t .w. 

he certainly dal not a. regard, the p-neral in.titm.on. but h. m.rT,™ !* 

■ltd cm granted it anew where the old UmUr had dhuppwwL 1 ‘ ^ 
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consisted in measuring the land, introducing a system of 
assessment by area (btghotl or highitonl), and substituting 
a w'/rcr tanka coin for payment. 1 It is also, however, held 
that the Moslem (cash) assessment derived its name from 
taukliwii—a fixed sum or standard total payment. I do 
not pretend to determine which is correct. 3 In the Northern 
Dukhan Districts tho minister Malik 'Aiiibor (circa 1610 a.i>.) 
made a measurement of lauds und a settlement of tho 
revenue, so that tho village demand was a total of the 
measured assessable lands (excluding all iuam or freehold) 
in the several (separate) holdings. In the Mughal districts, 
after Shah Jahuu's authority was established (1636), a 
settlement was made on similar principles under Murshid 
Quli Khan. 

As long os the revenuo could be collected according to the 
individual assessment of holdings, no disturbance of tenures 
would occur; but as the kingdoms fell into difficulties, the 
tcndeucy was to look to the total revenuo of each village 
and to make the Patel responsible, giving him increased 
liberty to tax the people in any way, so long as the total 
sum was paid in. It was to recompense the labour and risk 
involved in such a position, and to meet the various extra 
expenses and village charges, that the Piitel was allowed to 
levy links and the tnushahara already' spoken of. 3 The 
Muruthiis developed this into a regular funning system, 
under which a district contractor undertook annually (or 
for some short period) a considerable area, subletting the 
several villages to the Patels or other managers. This 


1 Grant Doff, "Hintonr i, 104. . ... . . «. 

* Gram l)uO stateo. on the authority of the native historian Kh»fi 
(Mubaimnail Hi. him ftfiin) that the airier tanka wa. introduced hr lb* Mughal* 
in 1BS7. and about twenty yean earlier m tho Ntram-ehahl temtorif* ( Hwory 
of the Mabrattaa,” i, 81). II* note* alao that many hulkamis coold atiil tUto 

the village revenue in tbn older copper currency. ... _ 

> Mr. Uooddino states that tho Moslmnt rerogmwd and even defined three 
halu. It irenu tikelv that the lery of th»tn by the Patel and Eulkanu *»' 
«uCT«t«l by the aualogv uf the aimilar but old cm tomary bake already taken 
b* the rillaji artisan. and xrranU. The ritePa rewponwhility, whmh wm. »n 
arbitrary and new impoiiliou, would at once deprive him of any beneflt iroW^ ^ « 
exemption of hie watun landa from revenue-payment, and uccoMitated hit a £ 
some way of recouping hia luaaoa. 

J.E.A.S. 18i>7. 
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upset all respect for holdings; since a total sum had to be 
raised, and everyone was made to pnv. not according to his 
landed right, but according to his ability. These changes 
affected the minis lands in two ways. The title, originally 
held in virtue of family inheritance, now became the subject 
of sale or grant; and when so sold, it might be a part of 
the bargain that it should or should not be, in part or wholly, 
liable to pay the huks. 

It will be remembered that considerable social dignity 
attached to a minis holding; hence it was u desirable 
possession. The Moslem Governors supported the institution 
because they were able to hold the ntirisdar absolutely liable 
for his revenue; ho could not ‘relinquish’ his land like 
u casual cultivator. The Tatels, being now free to munuge 
as they best could, found in the rniras title, sometimes 
a secure possession for their own families, sometimes a 
means of attracting permanent settlers to vacant holdings 
(it was always an object to have every available bighii under 
the plough); and, not infrequently, a means of raising 
money when there was a threatened deficit in the revenue 
payment. 

When the Patel thus sold or granted the minis title it 
was very natural that the older (and r, al) mirasdars should 
be able successfully to resist paying the village huks and 
the purchasers should bargain that they were to be exempt 
or partly exempt from them also.* Hence it came to paw 
that (before the modern abolition of haks, motarphii. etc) 
minis lands were found under three conditions: (l) wholly 
exempt from such charges; (2) partly exempt; (3) not 
exempt at all. 

By this time, it will be recollected, the claim of the ruler 
to be virtual owner of all land had come into full force, 


1 As Mr. Gooddinr remark* U It) *• . . 

exi'lim? al the time] that it has ir^nemllv Wen ohfeWI "" r f t *.TLa. 11 
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not ns a matter of formal decree or declaration, but os 
n matter of practice, so that really there was but little (<hui r 
distinction between miraa and ordinary lund except this 
fact of exemption. 1 The same features continued under 
Muratlia rule. Undoubtedly the Marathas had totnt resjs-ct 
for tho miras title, and allowed it to survive. On the oue 
hand, their own chiefs liked to get village titles for them¬ 
selves, and often held such land in their own names. 8 The} 
therefore could not ignore tho privilege; they are said 
even to have paid u price for mi ran lund when wanted 
for a State or public purpose. On the other hand, they " ere 
too keen financiers to forego tho advantage that could be 
got out of mirna-holders who still felt that some dignity 
and immunity attached to their tenure; sometimes the} 
made them pav at a higher rate of revenue than other land¬ 
holders; and even where this could not bo done tin*} 
invented a special tax called miras-pattl, levied once in 
three years. 

Thus, then, we have good ground for establishing four 
stuges as regards the miras title to land :— 

1. Originally it represented a superior or overlordship 
right enjoyed (in shares) by Aryan (or semi-Aryan) chief 
families, and probably was exercised by taking a share of 
the produce raised by the original cultivators ot such lnnds, 
without interfering with their hereditary possession. While 
such a stage lasted, the Patel would probublv not be allowed 
much influence, and would only manage such lands as wire 
not miras, or would act in subordination to tho mirasdars. 
These may oriyiiui/ly huve not paid any revenue to the State 


• Hence (Report, { 18) the miri-lar* nurd to rtpnm Arif jKmtion by Myin* 

•• the land i» the Sirkir'* (Government), bnt the nuras a i* 1 ®*’- , , . .. 

‘ sTltcuxIIcnt remark* of Sir i. Malcolm i** Centra 
on tho way in which the M.rithi chief, o the 

rent ttrit* (at that tim<* ivturnin* to • life of nuhUrr tliiiy him! p> * , 

from the peasant or village life) preferred rtlUf* title*, watan* nr h f 

..nrilc-c^rthe more u*ti u<ioly re*»l and mutocraUc 
Kijjrat chieftain, or Mughal nobility. For y cxampl* 4 • 

•emd hy a Marithi chief, and the nuris land* taken into hi u 

m.xily iM exempted from impo*U when, they UlU remained in other hand*. 
the ullage tablo further on. 
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or Ritjil; but when any chnngc by conquest took place, this 
freedom would certainly not be maintained—the * juthiidar ’ 
(this was another designation) had to pay a fixed revenuo 
for his village lands. 

2. The families partly disappear and partly nre reduced to 
the actual cultivation or management of the minis lands. 
Many such lands, being vacant, become held by persons who 
have purchased (or otherwise obtuiued) the privilege. Tho 
Patels by this time have imposed on them a special respon¬ 
sibility, and accordingly assume, or are allowed to sell or 
grant, the minis title, and make it more or less subject to 
payment of their own fees, etc., as well as the State revenue. 

3. The villages become subject to a regular and 
oppressive farming system; nil distinctions of tenure 
become very much obliterated; but minis lands are still 
to some extent vulued, and are still able to claim exemption 
from some, at any rate, of the imposts. The rulers also 
accord a certain consideration to the holders. 

4. Under British rule the Patel and Kulknrni got fixed 
remuneration, und are allowed a fixed cess to meet village 
expenses; all their special and oppressive haks and exactions 
are abolished'; hence the last vestige of practical distinction 
between minis holdings and others disappears. In the 
ordinary ruiyatwiiri village of the Dukhan as it is to-day, 
if the distinction be observed at all, it is a mere matter of 
tuimet and memoriet, having no practical meaning, at least 
as regards tenure. 

The interesting feature of the history is that, had tho old 
Aryan holders of minis been sufficiently numerous and per¬ 
sistent, they would have developed, as elsewhere, into joint- 
holding village landlord,, and have abolished the Patel and 
changed the whole constitution. This thev failed to do but 
the divisions and najnes of the old faniify holdings having 
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survived, a changed revenue system resuscitated the title 
often in other bands, with a new and different importance. 
Then, too, had the Mariitha rule been less vigilant, the Patel, 
being mnde responsible for the whole revenue, would surely 
have developed iuto sole landlord of the village, and so have 
produced (in the persons of his descendants) a co-shunug 
landlord body in another way. But MarStha rulers were 
too strict to allow of this. Hence, when the Patel’s halts 
and levies were abolished (in modem times), and the revenue 
was levied on a careful valuation and measurement of each 
holding, the raiyatwurl constitution (so seriously threatened 
by the preceding farming arrangements) was fully restored, 

and in a stable and perfected form. 

Wo now pass on to another class of lands, those granted 
to be Jree of rtcenue by the State. These also were, os we 
shall see, seriously affected by this plan of ignoring specific 
rights and holdiugs which a farming system usually pro¬ 
duces. 


Inam Lands. 

Lands that wero specifically exempted from paying the 
Royal Share or the land revenue, were called maniyum or 
ilium (Ar. in‘5m). When the old method of a proportion 
of the grain from each holding was in force, this exemption 
wus a matter of definito importance. And when the 
Moslem systems fixed a cash revenue as the result ol an 
assessment of each holding, the exemption continued to 
lx* specific. But when in later times the tanka came to be 
merely a lump sum demanded from the village as a 
whole’, the infnn exemption became a matter concerning 
the rest of the village more than anyone else; if particular 
persons were allowed to hold land without paying, the 
rest would have to give so much more to make up the 
total demand. This was always the case under the 
Marathas. Under British rule, the revenue once more 
became assessed, not by bargain for a total sum, ut 
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holding by holding, at an acreage rate according to survey 
and valuation, and lauds, specifically iniirn, became once 
inoro distinguished. 

The Patel’s watan land was originally held free, or at 
least free up to a certain percentage; so was tho Kulkarni’s; 
in Inter times it very commonly became assessed, or was 
made to pnv, at any rate, a jodl or quit-rent, which was 
often pretty heavy. There were also some special intim 
holdings of the Patel’s. One was called the pasodi or 
‘shawl grant,’ referring to the Patel as being the person 
who received the honorary shawl or turban (as the casa 
might be) at weddings. Another plot was held for tho 
Patel’s wife, as her coll (i.e. tho ‘bodice’ grant). I havo 
already mentioned that the Mafiar had certain free grants, 
called hadoli, hudki, and domul. 

The religious and charitable iniirn wore always among 
the most stable as well as tho most important. Even in 
tho times when inam privileges were confused or lost 
(in the manner stated) it is probable that the total revenue 
demand was made up with some consideration for tho 
continued exemption of such lands. Lands for the temple 
were called devasthan (abode of the god). Others for 
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the whole village.’ The State had really nothing to do 
with it, us the Treasury would make no deduction Irorn 

the total dues on this account. 1 

I may conclude this section by giving a short table 
which shows the different heads under which lauds were 
actually held-miras, upri or gutkul, iniim, and so forth. 

In three selected villages, the figures of Iluhutt will 
at once strike the reader. 


TABLE I. 

{Area in bighi*. fractious omitted.) 


Kind of land (a.o. 1832). 

Kumbbarl 
village. | 

MahegioA. 

Hihiti.* 

1. ritel’a special boldine (sratan, etc.)... 

MUia laud (11 wholly exempt from 
t paying hats and 

3 , J impost* ... . 

1 „ .. (i) Partly exempt ... 

\ „ .. (3) Not exempt . 

3. Gatktil and ordinary land.. 

1. llcld on inam of various kinds ... ... 
6. Reserved ?rasing {kuran) . 

6. Waste (jUinlsj ... .. ••• 

7. S eri or State and other land excluded 

from calculation aa effective village 
land.. ... ••• . 

2,269 

1,116 

s 

0 

650 

SOU 

1,240 

0 

2,072 

1S3 

o 

0 

412 

430 

30 

S02 

259 

* 0 

195 
315 i 
5,027 
4,773 
G29 

0 1 
9,631 1 

0 1 


* In the Gujarat district. we «roi many land, held in 
village) under L dedpmUoa oi poaictuf, Tho “ rtSiubU “ 

free land fur puyro.nl ot village servant* nr fw ih? u in^ndid. 
it rMtiind a further Addition to cipltin what pwticiiUr piirpaw* 
Thn^we'har#vwhiniyn Hand ouLnd.out, 

etc. These .emu do md occur .n the D.khan Report . b rt thc 

Bornean. would advance roomy and taka • pujaelnh lor ru^U) gront tr 
village on the un.hr.Un.lin? that unUl the Und wa.ied.QUHd ftn rout 

gage; the holder .hould not j»y any Wt «^wne o* U, the « 
make up th.tr revenue total, on th* other lands, aa • V, ^ |wn , 

1 In ltu.,itl the M.rithi chief who ha> ^uLn moJe tb.n lu.lt the 

any watan for himself hr that name, atnee he h .. , * 

h ,k, u, him. (Uswrre the .mall an* ho allow, to b. h.w 

u row. Jriurk*is wholly or partly fasfrjS hi. hak* Thobtoa 
moderate ; I Had it nude in of n«v*ary bohbn*. for Ik*_K«™j»* 1 £3 
(perliapa allowed to the working deputv), the Mahar, •• »jao; III tho 

tuaritahlr object.. Even .hero tC land was no^ly 
rhief had mid. it nearly all pay bak* >»im. I *nyei, too . "£j -bl ; 

peculiar about tb* very Urge are* of giiran ur un • n % for 

Written down so that it might not be n«*«d to revenue, hut wis n*U, 

the chief’. advanUgo. 
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TABLE IL 

D*.Uil of the 580 bigbUdown u held in Inim, or free of rcvcnnr, in tilkm 
Himibhiri in the table No. 1. 

Held br tbc dutnrt official or * zemindar ’ .. . go 

„ Modem Qi*l or law offircT . . r.O 

Knlknrnl . . * « 

» gw . . 

„ Mabiir (as hiuj'ii and had<>|Ij 

„ Temple idrriatbin) .. 

dharmadai far a gnaawi ... 

•« •• for a tnmque . 

“ Mmbhawlt Ctihasth (*omc rrli-iun. grant 

regarding which I bare no detail; . 120 


(A) Official ... 

(B) Service ... j 

(0) Krligiona 
and 

Oban table. 


10 

160 

0 

45 

16 


Total 


580 


The Qa*I is « judicial officer among Moslems, required 
to validate marriages and divorces, to put his teal 0 « deeds 
of sale, etc. He gets fees besides his inam land. 

The dhnnnadui seems to have been » head under which 
a number of purposes could have been included, such as 
paying for oil to light the favudi, etc. 


Divisions or hie Village Lands; Measurement, etc. 

A few words may be said about some village customs 
preserved .a certam local term, connected with the land- 

ge C ne™ r iir nt ^ C0#t0m<l,y diviaion o{ ‘he village area 

Th f y >bow. among other thing., in j „ f 
Morlrm, .. well Mtgithi vnle, in . p ; u , 0 , .2.°, 

to conamt of a. mony of them,) th, p„ >lllo „ 

earlier cn.ton,.,, „e.h„d of dividing n, f „ p V" 

rSLlrtSf: , n l l, ° hi “ - *■* »“ 

renaonnhln auggeationit.'rJol' ml h T! ™: V 

* ..** *”*J bf^dth“»nd 

“ ““ ,,c » tfvaaure, by ,b„ Modem ndera. 
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But in spite of tie ‘divine gar./ it continued to vary in 
different place*. 

The natural land-measures are—(1) those, still traceable 
in Dravidiun countries, where a plot was reckoned according 
to the uuwber of ‘baskets’ (or other measures) of teed 
required to sow it. We shall presently notice a survival 
of this in some few villages in the Dukhan. (2) The other 
(and commoner) was to count by ‘ploughs, i.c. bv anus 
that could be cultivated with one pair of bullocks, or four 
pairs, and so on; and the ‘plough* was naturally sub¬ 
divided, where necessary, into ‘bullocks,’ and sometimes 
still further. 

The Dakhan villages in general were reckoned as con¬ 
sisting of so many call fir, or what I may cull greater 
ploughs’ (i.e. areas worked by four pairs of bullocks). 
Recognized fractions (ruka) of this were pain or ‘ fourths. 
So that a village consisted of so many cahiir or so many 
pain. (An average village might contain 20 c. or 80 p.) 

So little hud the idea of a fixed artu-meusure taken bold, 
that in some cases the custom was to reckon the big ia 
as much larger in inferior soil than it was in rich soil. 
This afforded a clumsy method of equalizing the incidence 
of an all-round rate, since a rate • per blgha ’ would really 
mean half or one-third for the actual blgha in one kind 
of soil, and the full rate only on the best soil. 

There were also sorno interesting traces of old plots (or 
holdings) which are at once distinguished by Draculnn 
names. The survivul of these names is quite occasional 
aud local; but the fact that such areas were in memory 
enabled the Marathas, or possibly the later Moslems, when 
they were inclined to depart from a strictly raiyatwart 
collection, and get in lump ttimt for the wholo village, or 
for some recognized block of lands within it, to mu c use 
of such old remembered aggregates of fields: and if (as was 
likely) they were, at the time, possessed by a number of 

» Applying thr Mghi m~.nmn.nt, it «ns imdentood tlmt M went to tl “' P" 1 ^ 
anil tin relore 120 to tLe rihiir. 
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holders, these would be compelled to arrange among them¬ 
selves how the total should be contributed or made up. 
Thus wo fiud relics of u raundhnndf, i.e. an arrangement 
for assessing in the lump the areas called muiid. The miiijd 
was, quite possibly, one of the old divisions of the villuge 
land, and perhaps one of the primitive allotments for the 
chief, or the gods, or the original settlers. Of course this 
is only u suggested possibility, but the word is certainly 
Drnridian, and is traceable also in Beriir.' ilr. Gooddine 
reports that in ‘many villages’ was found a method of 
assessment called kasbondl—an assessment by areas called 
kiis. The writers in the OazttUtr, on the other hand, speak 
of this os rare and quite local, and conclude that it is an old 
(Dravidinn) division of land. The peculiarity seems to have 
been that each kas was a holding made np of'bits of different 
kinds of land a bit of garden land (bagait), of dry crop 
laud (jiriit), and of waste fgairan), and, in order to emiulizo 
the rates m their incidence on these different qualities the 

btghu of the superior land was small and that of the inferior 
large. 1 

Sometime, a lump sum mas Hu,.**,] on ,|, e , „| | . n> 

mdma.rf 1,,- th. .arm iulbaadi (iQ, = agric.Hur.l Tmplm 

*•* I*»*b P«r Thor, am 

also mallm, , kno.v,, a, Ibekabaidi „„d OSWU.dl. Timka 
Implied a ump cim.md for „„ d ,* 

m .u be nrferred Ih. day. .km, ,|„ old 
«,.UmlKd allures and hu, .bid, made p.,. 

• Hoe *l*o Tlomhry Ginrttrrr, ml jji, « *v» n 

coumcud with mu ini, r.g. modi, mudi .tiVniJl WTrra l w»nl« 

or mur* mean* » certain . t n*ntit. „i .. r; ‘,i u « t i* u i ru “ u T- Mud* 

connerUd with «n Arabic word q*. (L ' ,00 “ lll m‘ ouircturr. ka* to be 

n.T»r occur, in nnj nmnq, tenon «| lltrrrr tt “' WOnl qaa 

tuuklii** imciki**;. bnl are | n , m lhi , .th* term klii. no.l 

•pruaUf, **ficci*L’ ‘mrrrni,’ etc. |„ ( i JKirt*cipmI furtn), morning 

miwure *urrlv», ||„. nniup i. certainly not u™V ,**"* ,h# tu* land- 

* Thi*. ..*1 the f, rt that T t‘rr*i. Arabic aont. 

old ka* lota, ltd to the ali.mil ale* that ih k^Vl* hobling one of the 

arrtem of boldinir like the pinbliri.,! NarthreTlSu /■Pjwratad . co-.baring 
holding, by artificial mem,., , 1Jr( , „ rmiluncThr wi'tii ^ ^ 

larjc tur mfmor, ■< tnnnd in Northern i/f. •null f„ r 

lonu. otr Uhg,; hut it i. . iTnrefc*} 

comirctcd Meeatarilr w„h o( ^ <ul ‘“ Uou ' «» “ »»» 
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bv subsequent rulers. Thikebamll is also a fixed assessment 
for the smaller share or thikn. Perhaps it has no reference 
to minis land, but only to un assessment field by field tn 
general, as opposed to a method of varying soil rates, or to 
assessment in the lump. 

Wo may conclude, then, that though at an early duto 
a superior' tenure of village lands, in shares, existed in the 
Dukhan, it represented no primeval ‘communal' tenure: it 
was an overlordship over still more ancient (Dravidum) 
villages of separate family holdings, presided over by a 
hereditary village chief: the artizan staff was probably an 
equally ancient feature. A number of circumstances com¬ 
bined to cause the old ‘ superior * holdings to survivo, though 
in a very modified form. These circumstances, m tune 
ceasing to exist, the superior holdings were only remembered 
in name; and the uniform * survey-tenure ’ lor all villugo 
lunds has become naturally established. Of course, it stil 
happens that .sometimes the recorded survey-tenant is 
•superior occupant/ and that he 1ms an actual tenant 
under him. liut the Dakhan tenures have never given 
rise to those vexed ‘tenant-right' questions winch have 
invariably accompanied the regular landlord-village tenure* 
of the North. 
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Art. XL —NUet on Alankdm Literature. By Colonel 
G. A. Jacob, Indian Staff Corps. 

I. 

Thk Atank&raidslra mav be said to bear somewhat the same 
relation to the Plays and Poems that the Vedanta system 
does to the Upani’shads, aud the student of that general 
literature is not fully equipped without it. The most 
popular and probably the most generally useful work of this 
class is the Kiicyaprakasa and the main object of this paper 
is to assist the unlearned by indicating us far as possible 
the sources from which its illustrations were dru^n. A 
however, much of its material was derived from ohh r 
treatises of the same kind, it will be desirable in the first 
instance to notice them very briefly in chronological on er, 
especially as no such epitome exists at present; aud in doing 
so 1 shall not only draw from my own resources, but also 
endeavour to bring together valuable items of information 
scattered about in Reports, Prefaces, Periodicals, and such¬ 
like literature not always easy of nccess. Tho first section 
of the paper will, therefore, be devoted to Notes on the 
dato and authorship of the K&njaprakdia, and on the 
treatises which preceded it; and before that work itself 
dealt with I hope to give tho hitherto unpublished text of 
Udbhata’s short treatise, to which reference is made below. 

The authorship of tho Kdeynprakaki has generally been 
attributed to Mammata, but we have now conclusive evidence 
that a small portion of it was contributed by another writer. 
The perusal of a manuscript of the Kdryaprakdianuiartana 

* The references in this paper arc to the Calcutta edition of 1S66- 
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led Professor Peterson, 1 in the first instance, to notice the 
fact of joint authorship; but his first impression was that 
the kdriidM were by Mammata, and the ertti, or comment, 
which accompanies them, by another. Subsequent research, 
however, made it clear that Mammata composed the whole 
work as far os the definition of the ornament styled Parikara, 
and that it was then completed by an author whose name 
was at first supposed to be Alaka, but is now cleurly 
established as Alluta. For this last piece of information 
we are indebted to Dr. Stein, the Principal of the Orientul 
College at Lahore, who, ufter discussing the question in the 
Introduction to his fino Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s Jammu Collection, concludes as 
follows:—“In order to complete the case for Allata as the 
real name of the continuutor of the Kdnjaprakaia, it suffices 
for me to point out that, according to the statements of 
Pandits Govind Kaul nnd Sahajabhutta, this form of the 
natno is the only one known to the tradition of the Kash¬ 
mirian Pundits, to whom the double authorship of the 
Karyaprnkdia is otherwise perfectly familiar." As to 
Mumranta’s date. Dr. Ituhler, writing in 1877 after his 
famous tour in Kashmir, was disposed to place him nftrr 
Juyuruthu, the author of the Atakkdracimariinl, whom ho 
assigned to the end of the twelfth century.* A closer 
examination of this work, however, showed that view to be 
impossible, since it refers to Mammata three times by name 
and seven times as the ‘ Kavyaprakasakyt,’ whilst quotations 
from his trcat.se abound. Writing in 1884, Dr. Peterson 
came to the conclusion that Mammata must be nut in the 
iK’ginningof the t.elfth cento,,.; ml , m „t^W„tri! 
bated to the Indian Antiquary i n December of the following 
year. Dr. Biihler assented to this. As for Jayurathu, I think 
we must place h.m even later than the end of the twelfth 
century; for, m the Vunariinl (p . 64 of Bomb#v ^ 


* See Eitrn Xumtwn of Joarnal of ftomliav n—_ ■ „ , _ , 

IBM. and /ad. am .Imtujmmry f„ r J aBUJr , u.. ' ™ h R..1.S. far 1833 and 

* Kiukmtr Jtffvrt, p. 68. 3< 
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lie quotes from the Pr/hrirH/arijayn, a work ' describing tln. 
victories of tlio faqious Chuhumana king Pftlnliiija < 
Ajmlr and Dilhi, who fell in 1193 a . d .” (KMmir Report, 
p. 82). f 

The AlatikirariJariinl is a commentary on the Ahukira- 
tarrasra of Ruyjfaka, u writer whose dute is extremely 
puzzling. He is/opposed to be the Iluyyuku referred to in 
chap, xxv of th Jsriktmtfuuarita os the teacher of its author 
Muiikha (or Mun/khuknj, and to have lived in the first half 
of the twelfth ubntury; and yet, when illustrating the figure 
tamduokti (‘timbal metaphor’), ho quotes the Rdjtttarniigigl 
(iv, 441), a w<*k which was not completed until ubout llol 
A.n . 1 Again/ Ruyyaka’s work contains fivt^ verses of the 
Srikanthacarilt 1 (viz., ii, 49 on page 21; vi, 70 on page 8, ; 
and v', 20, viJ 16, x, 10 on page 90)—in other words, the guru 
apparently ipiotes the ii»hya, a very unlikely procee, >ng. 
rfow is it / to be explained ? In the early part o t e 
AlmlkOraaJreMca, the author quotes four stanzas, in praise 
of feiva, from a poem of his own named Srikontfitutaca, and 
probably/the whole had reference to some of tbo doings of 
that god| Would it be beyond the bounds of possibility to 
suppose/that the pupil borrowed from it the fiio verses in 
questidp for his own poem P Unacknowledged borrowing is 
bv no means unknown in Sunskrit literature. 

' Another possible solution is that only the >utrn* of the 
Ataiiidr/iHarcwtpa are Ruvvaka s, and that the rrth was 
written bv the pupil Mankhu, who in that case quoted 
fro,/ his 'own poem. The only foundation, however, for 
thilis a MS. of the At.mkdraMrrasra described in Burnells 
TrJnjore Catalogue and attributed to Mankhuka (sic), who 
it 7 his opening verse ascribes the outran to his guru- 
'/ Gurvalatikurasiitraniini vpttya tatparvam ucyate. 
hjAkhydna to this, by an anonymous writer, also assigns 
the text to Mttnkhnka. There is still another difficulty m 
regurd to the relative position of Ruvvaka and Mamuiutu. 


* 8. P. Cw'frfh*, p. cwciil. . „ 

* For ■ »hort daciiptiua ot this «<* KesAmu Reyn , P- 
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Neither refers to tho other hr name, niul yet they hove 
thirty-three verse, in common, which I can trace to no 
other source. It it were absolutely certain that Ruyyaka 
is the same as Ruchaka, the author cf a commentary on 
the KdryapraktUa, we should, of course, have to give the 
priority to Mammata, and also credit him with the author¬ 
ship ot the thirty-three stanzas if still untraccable to 
other sources; but the supposed identity seems mainly 
to depend on the correctness of tho colophon to the 
SahriUiyatild .* 

11,0 oIJ wn,or * on Alunkara quoted in the KdnjapnJcdia 
and whose works are, with a few exceptions, still extant, 
are the following:— 

I. Dan, jin. Sixth century a.d. Ili, Karyddaria is 

probably tho oldest existing work on Poetics, and is 
universally quoted. The rule, and examples are supposed 
to be his own, with the single exception of ii, .302 (fouud 
also in part in ii, 226), which is taken from the 
Mrcchakahkd ; yet even this stanza is ascribed to him by 
" U '«J“ "hen citing it in his commentary on Udbbatii. 
The following verso of RajWkham’s (according 'to 
Sirngailhaiapndtthatt) makes Dandin the author of three 
famous works:— 

"Trayo ’gnayas trayo Vedas trayo devils travo gonak 
Truyo Dundiprabandhiis ca trishu lokeshu VisrutSln" 

One of the three is, of course, the Kdryidaria, and another 
the Dainkumilracnta, but tho third has been the sublet 
of speculation; it is certainly not the MaUikdmdrdJa 
however, wh.ch is by some attributed to him. ’ 
Pischel, m his valuable Introduction to RudrubhattiV 
SrnyMka* ho. propounded tho ingenious theory ih a l 
the third work is no other than the J frcehakatik.i itself} 
and he has certainly made out a strong case in its f ttVO ur. 

! D, , I ’ i * rlir1 ’* "••'wn (ms). 

Thu u>d the Stirds^nu lunn one 
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2. JlMmaha. No complete work of this writer now 
remains, and we are ignorant of his exact date. Wo 
know, however, that ho is older than Udbhata, who wrote 
a commentary styled Bhdmahaciearana on some treatise of 
his. Ilis writings are constantly quoted, aud I have met 
with the following extracts from them iu luter authors 
down to Mammata:— 

(а) In Annndavardhana’s Dhranyaloka (p. 208 of Bombay 

edition): 

“Saishii sarvatra vakroktir anayiirtho vibbuvyate 
Yatno ’syaiii kavina kiiryah ko 'lonkaro ’naya Tina.” 

(б) In Ahhinnvaguptn’s DhranyAlokalocnna (Bombay editiou): 

Page 10. “ tNibdas chundobhidhuunrthah.’' 

Page 38— 

“ Ncyam virauti bhrngali madena mukhnra mubuh 
Avutn ukrshvauuinasva kandarpudhanusho dhvanih.’ 

This is quoted nnonymously, but is ascribed to Bhamaha 
iu Sufi/itldiiltltali, 1644. 

Page 40. “Grheshvadhvasn va uannaiii bhunjroube 
yadodhitinau.” 

Page 90. “ Anyariipam vat tat sahoktyupamahetu- 
nirdesat trividbum.” 

Page 182— 

“ Svadukavyurosonmisram vakyartham upabhunjato 
Prathamulrdhamadhavah pibanti katubheshajnro. 

(e) In Induraja’s commentary on Udbhata, under cufaritind: 

“ Ayam mandudvutir bhasvan astnrii prmtiyiyisati 
Udnvuh putamlyeti srimato bodhuyan naran. 

Again, under the oniament hhdrika : 

“ Citrodattadbhutarthatvuni kuthayum svabhinltata 
Sabdnnakulutd ceti tasva heluu pracukshute. 
jb.a.» 1897. 
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Also, when explaining kdcyalinga : 

“ Vrttadevadicaritam sasi cotpadya vastu ca 
Kulasiistrasrayam ceti caturdha bhidyate punuh.” 

(rf) In bis commentary on Rudrata’s Kdtydlahkdra, viii, 84, 
Namisadhu quotes Bkiuuuhn's definition of the 
figure artfidiitaraiiydia, viz.: 

“ Artliudvayasya nvasnh so ’rthantaranyilsah.’’ 

(<■) In Bbojaraja's Saranratlkanthdhharnnn (p. 226), under 
utprekxJw/Hwid, occurs the following verso, which the 
Siibhdvhitdca/i ascribes to Rharaaha: 

“ Kiriisukuvyapndesenn tarum arubya sarvntah 
Dagdbudugdbom urunvanim pasyativu vibhavasub.” 

if) The three stanzas quoted by Mam mate nt the beginning 
of his sixth chapter are attributed to Bliainaha by the 
commentator Sarasvatitirtha. Pandit Mahosacandra 
wrongly ascribes them to the Dhvnnikara. 


3. TJdbhaftt. Wo owe to Dr. Rubier 1 the recovery of one 
of the works of this Kashmirian writer, whom he assigns to 
the time of King Jayaplda (779-813 A .n.), namely, his 
Alaukdrag&ratangraha, with the Commentary of Pratlhuru 
Indutaju. It consists of about 175 stanzas, divided into 
six chapters, devoted to the explanation of tho following 41 
alaiikdras :— 

Chap. i. Punaruktavudabhasa, Chekilnuprasa, AnuprSsa 
(subdivided into Parusha, Upanagarika, and 
tiramya ^ j-tti), Latanuprusu, Rupaka, Dipaka 
(adt, madhya, and ante), IJpnraa, Prativav- 
t lipoma. 

Chap. ii. Akshepa, Arthilntaranyasa, Yyatireka, Vibhuvanii 
Somasokti, AtisayoktL 


B^hotR.A's.'kl^ ***** “ EUrt Nwnbtr « f J-unmlof Bowl,., 
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Chap. iii. Yathasankhva, TTtprekaba, Svabhiivokti. 

Chap. iv. Prcvasvat, Basavnt, Urjasvi, Puryiiyokta, Samilhita, 
Udiittu, Slishta. 

Chap. t . Apahnuti, Viseahokti, Yirodhu, Tulvayogitu, 
Aprastutaprasamsil, Yyajustuti, Vidarianu, 
Sunkara (with four subdivisions), Upameyopama, 
Sabokti, Parivrtti (with three subdivisions). 

Chap. vi. Snsandeha, Annnvava, Sai'nsrshti, Bbavika, Kiivya- 
linga, Kttvyadrsbtanta. 

From the title of this treatise it has been supposed to bo 
an abridgment of the author’s larger work lihdmtthnrirarana 
referred to above, from which Iuduriija quotes the following 
verse when explaining rkpaka :— 

“ Ekudesusyn vigatne ya guiiantamsamstutih, 
Yiaesbaprathanayiisau viseshoktir matit yatha.” 

The verse is quoted too by Abhinavagupta in his Lorana 
(p. 38), though anonymously; but on page 4U of the same 
work ho criticizes a statement of the " Yivarnnakrt,” by 
which ho most probably alludes to tho author of tho 
Bhdmahatimrnnti , which he mentions on page 159. 

When explaining Udbhata’s Hpamd in chapter i of tho 
Ahiiikdratdrasaitrjmhn, Induraja tells us that tho examples 
in that treatise were taken by the author from u poem of his 
owu entitled Kamdratambhara. 

4. Sri-Snnkuka. This writer is referred to on page 42 
of tho Kdcyaprakuin, and tho verse “ Durviirah smaruinar- 
gnniih," on page 319, is ascribed to him in the Suhh<UAitdca/i 
ntid .Vj riijuilhti) ap-uldhati. If lie is the poet mentioned in 
Jtd/ataraiiyinl, iv, 705 (Bombay edition), ns the author of the 
poem Bhncandhhyudaya, he must have lived during the reign 
of King Ajitipkla, whose timo is fixed by S. I*. Pandit at 
about 810 a . d .* It would bo extremely interesting if this 

1 I‘rcf»c« to (ruu^troAo, p. Ixxxvii, sn>l Peterson's isMidrfifsfl, !>• !*<• 
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poem were forthcoming. In 1877 one of Dr. Biihler’s 
pandits obtained a clue to the existence of a copy, but did 
not succeed in persuading “ the ignorant owner" to produce 
it! It is not included in Dr. Stein’s recent catalogue of 
MSS. in the royal Library at Jammu, and it is possible that 
no other copies exist. 

5. Vimana. This writer’s work, the A'i ryd tali lid ra*u (rut, 
with a Vrtti bv himself, is well known. An edition was 
brought out several years ago by Dr. Capeller, who assigned 
it to the twelfth century; but this view has been shown by 
Dr. Btihler to be untenable, inasmuch as it is quoted by 
Ahhinavngupta, who wrote in the early part of the eleventh 
century. He says 1 :—“This quotation makes it impossible 
to place Vanuiua later than the middle of the tenth century. 
But I am inclined to give credence to the tradition of the 
Kashmirian Pandits that he was thcTamana whom Javiipnla 
employed as one of his ministers." This would, of course, 
make him contemporary with Udbhata. Dr. Pischel has 
pointed out that we have, at any rate, fairly strong proof of 
his being anterior to Ananduvardhuna (ninth century); for 
that writer’s Dhmntj&lokti contains a verse (“ Auiirugavati 
sandhya," etc.) which the commentator Ahhinavngupta tolls 
us was composed by the author himself with reference to the 
conflicting views of Bhaiunhu uud Viirnana. The stanza in 
question and the gloss on it are found on page 37 of the 
Bombay edition.* In a verse at the end of his fourth 
adhikaram Ynmana states that hi* illustrations were partly 
bis own and in part drawn from other sources. If that 
given under nBtra 4, 3, 4 (“ Iiivaijynsindhuparaiva hi kevam 
ntni,” etc.) belonged to the former class, then we should 
have undoubted proof of his priority to Annnduvardhnna, 
who has taken it to illustrate his kdrika, iii, 35; and if wo 
might include in the same class the stanza “Gugannm 
gnganaknrnm,” etc., which stands under »&fra 4, 3, 1-j then 
we could place him even before Udbhata, for the second line 

• A'<it<nr Report, p, 6J. 

J XirpayaMgars Prew, 1891. 
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of that stanza is quoted bv Rumania in his Tanfnrdrhka t 
1, 4, 5 (page 298 of Benares edition). Tin's great philo¬ 
sopher lived before Saukuriicarya, whose death is believed 
to have taken place in 820 a.d. {Indian Antiquary for June, 
1882); and ray learned friend Mr. K. B. lMthuk would put 
him in the first half of the eighth century. The point is 
ably discussed in his valuable lecture, “ Bhurtrihari ami 
Rumania," delivered before the Bombay Brnuch of tlie 
R.A.S. in June, 1892. 

(i. Anandarardhana. This writer is assigned by Dr. Biibler 
to tlie middle of the ninth century, on the strength of 
liCyataranginl, v, 84, which makes him ono of the ornament ■» 
at the court of Avantivanna (855-884 a.d.). Dr. Piscliel, 
however, bus pointed out two passages in which the com¬ 
mentator Abhinavagupta (1000 a.d.) seems to speak of him 
us ono of his teachers, but I do not think that this is at all 
certain. He is the author of several works, but that wbich 
immediately concerns us is the Dhranyiloka (called also 
Ktlnjaloka and Sahrdnydloka), a good edition of which, with 
the commentary, was prepared by I’andit Durguprnsnd, and 
published in 1891. It consists of a crtli on certain Lin-.ti* 
which treat solely of dhrani, or * suggested meaning. 1 ho 
commentator carefully distinguishes between the kdrildk&ra 
and t fttikara (see pp. 69, GO, 122, 123), which shows that 
the former is a different and older writer. Mummatu, too, 
who quotes Anunihivurdhunu frequently, distinguishes him 
from the writer of the kdrikdt, whom lie styles ‘ dticanikdm. 
For instances of this see pp. 108 and 109 of Muhesacandru s 
edition. On p. 202, however, Maramnta ascribe* to the 
dhcanikara a verse which, in our edition of Dkvanydtoka, is 
incorporated in the rrtti. So, too, is the verse “sa vaktum 
akhilun saktah," etc", which Jayarntha attributes to the 
dhtmikft ou p. 119 of his AlankAraeimatiinl. Kshsmendra, 
on tho other hand, in the Aucdyacicdraearcd (p. 134 of 
Kdryamdld for 188d) mukes Ananduvardhaua responsible for 
kdrikd iii, 24; and, if I understand Abhinavagupta aright, 
he does the same thing with regard to iii, 54. hxoluding 
Amaru, Kdlidisa, Bharuvi, Maghu, Vyasa, VSlmlki, aud 
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Sriharsha, the following authors and works are quoted by 
Ananduvardhann, in muny casus anonymously :_ 


Arjunucurita (by himself), 
148, 176. 

Udbhata. 96, 108. 
Kudambari, 87. 
Guthiisuptasati, 16, 112, 113, 
119, 158, 212. 

Tiipasa vn tsarn ja (a drama ia 
six AetsP), 151. 
Dharmakirti, 216, 217. 
I’ancatantra (i, 45), 49. 
Fanini (so Subhash.), 35. 
Bhatta Buna, 100. 

Bharata, 147, 150, 16:3, 181. 
Bharvu (so Siiniga.), or ) 
Iilmscu (so Subhash.) j 
Bhullatu, 53, 218. 

Bhamaha, 39, 207. 
Mndhumuthunavijaya, 152. 
Munorutlm (so Com.), 9. 
Aluhanutuku, 61, 90, 153. 


Rumabhyudayn (by Yuso- 
vurmu), 133, 148. 

Yiiiuunu, 205. 

Vishumabanulilii (in Prakrla, 
by himself), 62, 111, 152, 
241. 

Veyisomhura, 80, 81, 150, 
225. 

Sakuvfddhi (so Subhash.), 99. 

Spigarusataku, 234. 

Sarvasenu (uuthor of llari- 
vijaya), 148. 

Satavdhuna, 145. 

Suryusutnka, 92, 99. 

Seiu (=Setubandha), 87. 

Hurivijuyu (Prakj-ta), 127, 
148. 

Hurshacurila, 99, 100, 101, 
127. 

Hitopadesa, 166. 


The verse quoted twice from Bhdlnta is ascribed to 
Induruju in the $W>gttdharapaddhaU (1052), nud to Yuso- 
vamu. in SMOsMtoali (947). It occurs, however in 
AtMrarmariinl (p. 108) i„ immediate connection with 
t wo others of Bhalluta's, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it is his. On the other hand, the stanza “ Ami ye drfyanto ” 
etc., which stands as number 68 in the edition of Uhnl- 
Maiatnkn {KicyaudUa, 1887), is distinctly claimed br 
Ananduvardhana (p 218) as hi, own (‘mtunniva’) com- 
pnsition. On ,mge, 90, 101, 110, 226. and 246 are six 
other verses wh.ch ho appropriates in the same way That 

T nf I 1 " ^ i8 Ci,wi -onvinoiulv 

by Dhamka * (Hall's /Wfipo. p . 1 68 ), anJ by {^7 

• Thi. U a vslubU aij to the domination ot hi. 
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near the end of his commentary on Udbhuta. In the 
SubhdtfiildMti this stanza is wrongly attributed to 
Javuvardhuna. 

Another treatise of Annndavnrdbuna's is mentioned by 
the commentator. Xear the close of the third chapter, 
the former soys: “vat tvanirdesyatvain aarvalaksbagaviahaj o 
Bauddhaodm praaiddham tat Uuunataparlkahayam gran- 
thilntore nirnpoyishyamah.” On which the commentator 
remarks: “ Granthantara iti ff*&ayapkdydm Dharmo- 
ttamtydin yn vivylir amuni granthnkrlu krtn tntraivu tad 
vvnkhyutum.” The work in question, therefore, seems to 
be a gloss on one named DhannottamA, itself a comment 
on one styled Vinikapu (P). Our author also wrote a 
Deriintnka', from which Mammnta bus quoted four stanzas. 
It was published in 1893 (in the KaryamdlA) with* iltd 
by Kayyata, written, as bo tells us, in Kali 40.8—978 a d. 
(sec editor's footnote). On poges 34, 130, 13., 14”, 0,1 
104 of Dhramjalokn, Annnduvurdhunu has given wlmt ho 
t.-rms * parikmraUokih; or ‘ancillary verses,’ an expression 
which I have not met with elsewhere. It is thus defined 
bv Abhinuvuguptn: “ I’uriknrarthnm karikarthasyadhikava- 
paih kartum sloknh purikuraslokah.” The verse Akruiuai 
stanitair,” etc., which is ascribed to Anandavurdhuna in 
SubhtUkitarali 1776, is found on p. 92 of the DhvanydMa. 
The publication of this treatise has dispelled the idea of 
a “lost geographical work” by BSnn, which was entertained 
by two of my learned friends in cousoquenco of a j.k 
reading in a' MS. The passage in question is correctly 
given on page 100, and refers to a description of the 
country of Sthiinvlavarn in liana s HanhacorUa (p. 10 o 
Bombay edition >), from which u quotation is given. 

7. lludrala. This author, who bears the name of S.Ua- 
nanda also.'is now well known to us by his excellent work 
entitled Kdrydlakkdra, published in Bombay, with >nmi- 
radhu’s commentary, in 1886. It was described ' r ‘ 
Bubler in his Kashmir Report (p. 67) as follows:—" 


J Mrpajtu^ira Pr«*i t 1892. 
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Kavyalarikarn is a work wliich not only treats of tie 
ahtnkdra*, but contains, like Bandin'* Kdryddaria, « com¬ 
plete view of the Indian speculation* on poetical composi¬ 
tions. It gives many details which are left out in other 
books. It is divided into sixteen adhydya*, and written in 
the Arya metre. The quotations illustrating the rules aro 
numerous, but in no case has the source been given.*’ There 
can be little doubt that Rudrata, like Dundin and Udbhutn, 
composed his own rules and illustrations. 

Professor Peterson has given a very appreciative 
account of the Kdryahiiikdra in an extra number of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of R.A.S. for 1883. 
Dr. Buhler had assigned its author to the lutter halt of tho 
eleventh century, but Dr. Peterson showed good grounds 
for placing him rather in the middle of the tenth. Three 
years later, in his edition of the &rhg&ratilaka referred to 
above, Dr. Pischel argued that it was impossible to give him 
a later date than the middle of the ninth century, and this 
certainly seem# the most probable. He, with some other 
scholars, considers the Rudrubhatta of the Srnydrah/akn 
to be identical with Rudrata, un identity which was not 
admitted by Pandit Durgupnodd, who’brought out an 
edition of thnt work in 1887. 

Tho alankdnu, etc., explained by Rudrata aro given 
below. It will be seen that some of them are not found 
at nil in the Kdcyapmkdia, whilst others appear there under 
different names. To tho former class belong the ornaments 
huledn, pihita, pdrra, bhdrn, and main. Of the latter, atimdtra 
may possibly represent Mammnta'# atiiayokti, though both 
appear separately in 8araataUkanikdbharana. Tho ornament 
nmunra, which occurs under the same title in Vwjbhntd- 
lank&ra, iv, 121, corresponds with the uddtta of Mnmmuta 
who has reproduced Rudrata 1 # illustration. The ornament 
u,t, (found too, in Va-gbhsta and Bhoja) i, identical with 
the »rnbbdroktt oi the Kavyaprakasa; and both name# ore 
g,ven by Dnmhn ,n ii. 8. Lri„ i* equivalent to ryamtuti 
a* is directly stated by Dundin (ii, 208) and Bhoj„ (iv 50) 
Lastly, h<tu i* synonymous with Mammal*’* kdcyalikga ’ 
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Atinmtra (dosha), xi, 17. 

Atisnya (12 vurieties; seo 
urthuluhkiirn), ix. 1-55. 

Adbhuturusu, xv, 9, 10. 

Adhika, ix, 26-29. 

Adhikusleshn, x, 7, 8. 

Anuprusa (5 varieties; Pmu- 
dliii = Ojas), ii, 18-32. 

Auyokti, viii, 74, 75. 

Anvonya, vii, 91, 92. 

Apahetti (dosha), xi, 3, 4. 

Apahnuti, viii, 57, 58. 

Apratlta (doshu), xi, 5. 

Aprusiddhi (doshu), x, 34,35. 

Artliu (comprises dracyn, 
gum, kriyil, jdti), vii, 1-8. 

Arthadosha (nine kinds), xi, 
1-17. 

Artbautaranyasa, viii, 79-31. 

Arthiilunknru (rfatan1, mi/xl- 
mya, atiktya, and iles/ia), 
vii, 9. 

Avayavaslesha, x, 18, 19. 

Avasara (=Udatta), vii, 103- 
105. 

Aviseshaslesha, X, 3, 4. 

Asm'igati, ix, 48, 49. 

Asambaddhu (doshu), xi, 8. 

Asiunbhava (dosha), xi, 32, 
33. 

A'umbhavaslcshu, x, 10, 17. 

Ahetu, ix, 54, 55. 

Akxhepa, viii, 89-91. 

Akhyayikitlukshnna, xri, 24- 
30. 


Uttnra, vii, 93-95 ; viii, 72, 
73. 

Utprekshu, viii, 32-37; ix, 
11-15. 

Upamal, viii, 4—31. 
Ubhayunyusa, viii, 85, 86. 

Ekiivali, vii, 109-111. 

AupamVtt (21 varieties), viii, 

1-110. 

Kuthalukshana, xvi, 20-23. 
Kurunarasa, xv, 3, 4. 
Karanuinula, vii, 84, 85. 

Grilmyn (dosha), xi, 9—11. 

Citra, v, 1-33. 

Jati (ulunkara), vii, 30-33. 

Tattvuslesha, x, 20, 21. 
Tadguna, ix, 22-25. 

Tadvun, xi, 15, 16. 

Dipaka, vii, 64-71. 
Dnditautu, viii, 94-96. 

Kayaka (described), xii, 7-12. 
Jiayikii (described), xii, 16-40. 
Niragaiua (dosha), xi, 6. 

Purikuru, vii, 72-76. 
Purivrtti, vii, 77, 78. 
Purisatikhya, vii, 79-81. 
Parvaya = paryiiyoktu, vii, 

42-46. 


Uktislesha, x, 14, 15. 
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riliitn, ix, 50, 51. 

Purva, viii, 97, y8; ix, 3, 4. 
Prutipa, viii, 76-78. 
Pratynnika, viii, 92, 93. 

Badhnvan (dosha), xi, 7. 
BibhuUarasa, xv, 6, 6. 

Rhayunaknrnso, xv, 7, 8. 

Lilia vu (uluiikiira), vii, 38-11. 
Rliushuhhcduh (Prakrta, San- 
skrta, MiigadhJ, Paisuci, 
Sauraseni, Apabhraiiiia), 

ii. 11,12. 

Bhrantimiin, viii, 87, 88. 

Mata (nlnukiira), viii, 69-71. 
Midinkavyalukahunu, xvi, 
3-19. 

Milita, vii, 106-108. 

Yathiisankhj-u, vii, 34-37. 
Yamuka, iii, 1-59. 

Rlti (l,M»«dOTr<7//=PanchalI, 
Latlya, Gauiliva ; 2, amt- 
mdiid = Yoidarbhi), ii, -1-6. 
Riipaka, viii, 38-56. 
Ruudrnrosa, xv, 13, 14. 

Laghukiivya (defined), xvi, 
33, 34. * 

Lesa (ulankara), vii, 100, 

101 . 

Yakrokti (kilku and slesha), 
ii, 13-17. 

Yukyadoabah, vi, 40-47. 


Yakyalakshnna, ii, 7-10. 
ViUtava (23 varieties), vii, 
10 - 111 . 

VipralarabhaatTigara (four¬ 
fold), xiv, 1-34. 
Vibhavana, ix, 16-21. 

Virasa (dosha), xi, 12-14. 
Yirodha, ix, 30-44. 
Virodhaslesha, x, 5, 6. 
Virodhabhasa, x. 22, 23. 
Visesha, ix, 5-10. 

Yishamn, vii, 47-55; ix, 
45-47. 

Yirnraaa, xv, 1, 2. 

A ftti (saiiiasavati, osaniusa), 
ii, 3. 

Vaishainva (dosha), xi, 29-31. 
Vyntircka, vii, 86-90. 
Yyighaia, ix, 52, 53. 
Vyiijualesha, x, 11-13. 

Sabdadoahlh, vi, 1-39. 
Sabdilankarah (Yakrokti, 
Anuprisa, \ umaku, .Slesha, 
Citra), ii, 13. 

Santarasa, xv, 15,16. 
Sfugararasa, xii, 5, 6. 
|rngiriibbasa, xiv, 36. 

^wha, iv, 1-35 ; X, 1-23. 

Saiiisayn, viii, 59-66. 

Sankara, x, 25-29. 

Samasokti, viii, 67, 68. 
Samuccaya, vii, 19-29; viii, 
103, 104. 

Saiubhogasnigara, xiii, 1-17. 
Sahokti, vii, 1:4-18 ; v ii,* yy_ 
102 . 
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Saniya (= Samiinya), viii, Smnrana, viii, 109, 110. 
105-108. 

Sara, vii, 96, 97. IlSsynrosn, *v, 11, 12. 

Sukshma, vii, 98, 99. Iletu (alaukaru), vii, 82, 83. 

8. Iiitfiirqja, or Prni\hirrnduraj(t, is placed by Dr. 1 ischel 
in the middle of the tenth century. He was u pupil of 
the alunkura-writer Mukula; and, if he is identical 
with Abhiiiavngupta’s teacher, his father s name was 
Sribbutiraja. 1 The only complete work of his now 
extant is the commentary, just referred to, on Udbliuta s 
Afaiikdntulrasaiigraha ; but numerous stanzas are assigned 
to him by later writers. In his commentary he quotes 
Bundin’s Kacyadaria, Bbamahu, Udbhuta’s lShamaha- 
ricartma, Vamana, the Dbvauikara, LhcniiyCitoko, Itudnita’s 
Kacy&lahk&ra, Patanjali (as Ciirnikaru), 1 uueatautru, 
Amaru, uud the Aln/iandtaka. Tho following verses, too, ure 
found there, and I can trace them to no other source. 

(a) On page 118 of Buhler’s MS.: 

*' Mururinirgatd nunarii narakaparipanthinl 
Taviipi murdhni guugeva cnkmdhara putishynti. 
Ruvvnka quotes this anonymously in his A/tinktlrttHtu c<t*ui 
(p. 203). 

(ft) On page 149: 

“ Kopad okatalugbatnnipatnnmattuduntinah 

Harer barijiavuddheshu kiyun vyakshepavistarah. 

This stanza is quoted by Jfoinisadhu on Kdcyuhthkdra, vi, •). 

(c) On page 162: 

“ Yivakshvam avivakshvam ca vastvnhmkiirogocare 
Vaevum dhvannu vivukshyatu tu subdasaktirnsaspade. 

Bhedashatke caturdha yad vueyam uktnm vivakshitam 
Svatahnmbhari vi tat syud ulliuvu pruudhiuirmitum. 

l)usa bheda dhvaner etc virosatih padavakyatuh 
Prudhunavadgunibhute vyahgye pruytm* te tathu. 

> Kaikwtr Effort, p. 80. 
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9. Bhatfa hAynkti. If tills is the man referred to in 
Rajatarangitfl, v, 159 (Bombay edition), as suggested by 
Dr. Peterson, in his Introduction to the SnbbddiitArafi, 
he must have flourished during the reign of Avantivurraa's 
son, that is, about 884 a.o. \\ e know, at any rate, that 
ho was older than Abhinavnguptu, who alludes to him on 
p. 33 of his DlmmyAlokaloctma, and quotes him on pp. 15, 
19, 21, 27, 29, 63, and 6/ of the same. It will be seen 
below that Huyynka, too, names him as un authority on 
p. 9 of the AlcmkArtuaruuca ; and the commentator appears 
to quote from him when explaining that passage, lie is 
included in our list of old writers because Mamma ta refers 
to him in his fourth chapter (p. 43); but whether he was 
further indebted to him or not, it is impassible to say. 
Miimmata mentions also Bhutta Lolluta, who is otherwise 


unknown to ns. 

10. Abhiiinragnpta. We have here, to quote Dr. Buhler, 
" the g™* 1 &»'’» philosopher who wrote in the last quarter 
of the tenth and in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Like many other holy men of the East, he did not disdain 
secular poetry, and gained as great a reputation in the 
ahnddraidstra as [a the hiiadariana. Ui 9 wor j- on j MM;t j C] , f 
the Lochmia, is a very profound and difficult commentary 
on Anandavardhnna’s DhconyAloka.’' Only three chapter’s 
of it have been found, and they were edited with the 
DhrnnyAloka by Puijdit Durgiipr«»ad in 1891. The com¬ 
mentary is more difficult than the text which it professes 
to elucidate, and is practically an independent display of 
learning on the part of the philosopher. He names as his 
teachers Utpala, Tuuta, and Indnraja. The first-mentioned 
whom he calls par* may,, rn and quotes from on p 30 was 
the author of the pralyabhijnA.Utra, and is quoted too hv 
Kshenit'ndrn in cob of U. tbre J 

Sarrftntilnka, and AudtyancAmcarcd. The stanza Yhau 

™ <ni*d.l«. on p. a, „f K*r„ ln , t d). which 

” “ cnb r l “ ™P»'“, V K.hcn,o„drn, of , h0 

Bh "rtTh*". The tcuhor T.ncn 

“ I””'" 1 »" P' “<* “ "fen* to , s .i„ o„ p . 178 „ ^ 
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author of a work named Karyakautuka, on which Abhinavu- 
guptu himself wrote a commentary. Induriija, however, is 
the teacher most frequently quoted, and citations from him 
are found on pages 25, 43, 110, 160, 207, and 223. That on 
p. 43 hats been wrongly attributed to Bhallata, and apjtears 
ns verse 102 of bis iataka. The only genuine quotation 
from the ia/aka that I have found in the Locann is tho 
verso “ Etnt tasyn mukhat,” etc., which i* cited on p. 292 of 
the Kdvyaprakdia also. The editor of Bhallntu was therefore 
hardly correct in saving ‘‘Srlmad-Abhinavuguptacnrycnasya 
satakasvu bahavnh slokii Locanakhvavnm Dhvanvalokavya- 
kliyiiviim udahrtah santi." 1 The high esteem in which 
Iuduraja was held by his learned pupil is evidenced by tho 
epithet • vidvatkavisubplayncakravortin,' which is applied to 
him on p. 160! Four times in this commentary, namely, 
on pages 123, 174, 185, and 215, Abhinavagupta controverts 
some view that hud been put forth by on earlier writer 
belonging lo hi * oir/i family, and ho concludes his criticism 
in each case with the remark, “ ity alatn uij<rp&rrajeuagotra>h 
tikatn tial'lena,” or words of like import. In the third 
instance he calls this person tho caiu/rikdkdra, and refers to 
him again under that name on p. 178. In addition to 
Amaru, Kalidasa, Juimini, Band in, Srlharslmdevu. Bhur- 
trhnri, Bujasckhnra, Vyusa, A annum, and Aariiyana 
( Venittniihdra), the following ore quoted in the Locana :— 


Arjunacarita, 176. 

Udbhnta, 10, 26, 36, 38. 39, 
40, 41, 42, 107, 207. 

Kudnmbariknthnsara (men¬ 
tioned, and ascribed to 
Bhatta Jayantnka, though 
his son Abhinanda is the 
reputed author), 142. 

Kiivynkautuka (mentioned), 
178. 


Rumania's Tantravirtika, 53, 
56. 

Rumania's Slokavartika, 47, 
188. 

Cunduka (so Subhash.), 75. 
Tutrabhaviin (?), 171. 
Tatrabhavan (= Yakyapa- 
dlya), 187. 

Tiipasa va tsura j ana taka, 150, 
165, 173. 


' KirysmiU, part it, 18S7, p. HO. 
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Dhanika (?). 12. 

Nyayasutra, 177. 

Bhatta Javautaka, 142. 

Bbatta Nay aka, 15, 19, 21, 
27, 29, 63, 67. 

Bhnllutasataka, 42. 

Bbaguri (mentioned), 175. 

Bbiimnha, 10, 38, 40, 91, 
182, 209. 

Bkamahavivararui, 38, 159. 

Manorntba (contemporary of 
Anatidavurdhaua), 9. 

‘Mamaiva’ (without naming 
any work), 36, 40, 43, 75, 
8»] 94, 117, 179. 

Miitahgadivlkara (so Su¬ 
bhash.), 44. 

Muni (=Bharat a), 26, 29, 
66, 75, 138, 143, 146, 149, 
150, 172, 174, 177, 178, 
182. [In the first and 
fourth instances the quo¬ 
tation is anonymous.] 


Ynsovarman (uuthor of Iidmd- 

bhywlayn), 148. 

Ramabhyudaya, 132, 148. 
Rud rate's Kavyalahkara, 45. 
Vatsaraijaearita ( = Tiipasa- 
vutsarsijaP), 162. 

^ akvupodiya, 47 (three quo¬ 
tations), 187. 

Vivoranakrt ( =Udbhata?), 
40. 

^ isbaraabanalila (Ananda- 
vardhana's I’rakrta poem), 
152, 222. 

Yiradeva (so Suvrttatilaku), 
75. 

Sbutprnjuugutha (defined), 
35. 

Setu (ssSetubandha), 43. 
Srapnavasavuduttanataka. 

152. 

Harivijuya (PnlkTtn), 148. 
Ilrduyadarpana, 27, 28, 63. 


11. NamiMhu. A Svctnmbarn Jain, a contemporary of 
Bilhona. In 106S a.d. he wrote a very concise and simple 
conniK ntary on Rudrata’s KaryAhhkdrn, j u which as ho 
himself tells us. he followed on the lines of an older rrtti. 
This is the only composition of his now extant and M8X 
„ f con .hi, We ... indab,od 

D™. B»hbr «*d Peterann; n„d p„„j it I)„ rg5p ^ d 

„ cJ,„o n of it. In addition to Amara. K5IUi». Bhnntri, 
Magli^, Dhnvnbhiitt, and Srih.nihn, I h „, folllld tk> 
following quoted by Junni:_ 

Argnt. (- Sabhi.1,.). HI. J, vadcv , OT 

Aqunacante, 168. das), g ? 

I nd a raja, 63. Tiluknmanjart (by Dhana- 

Udbhatu, 69, 82, 150. pa la), 167 . 1 7 
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Danilin, 5 (bis), 169. 
Dfitiingaduniituku, 11. 
Patiilnvijaya (by Panini), 
12 . 

Pingala, 7. 

Biinakatha ( = Kitdumbarl), 
167. 

Bfhntkatha (in PaisacI), 14. 
Bhnruta, 150, 156, 164. 


Bhartrhari, 12, 91, 119. 
Bhumuhu, 116. 
Mrcchukatiku, 98. 
Mcdhavin! 2, 145. 

Vamana, 11, 100, 116. 
Tiradeva, 4. 

Venisamhara, 90. 
&ukasuptuti (?), 98. 

Iluri (a Prukrta writer), 17. 


4Vhen explaining vii, 83, Nnmi gives as a further illus¬ 
tration of the ornament fietu the verse, apparently of his 
own composition, to which MaramaUi takes exception in his 
rr//i on kdrttnnmi/d (p. 328), viz.: 

“ Ayur ghrtam nudi punyom bhayniii caurah sukham 
priya 

Vairaih dyutam gurur jniinaih sreyo Bruhmanapu- 
janam.” 

The line commencing " Hetumnta taha, etc,, at tho top 
of page 328, which Muhesacandra ascribes to Udbhata, is 
Rudrata's definition of het» (vii, 82); and the vorse which 
follows on tho same page, “ Avirnlakamalavikasah, etc., is 
his illustration (vii, 83), to which Nnmi added tho abovo 
stanza. In the first two words of it—“ayur ghrtam may 
wo not see the source of the stock illustration of one of the 
varieties of htknhan& ? 

12. Bhojardja. There is some uncertainty as to the exact 
date of this writer, the author of the well-known Sttraxrail- 
kanthdhharana. Tclang (in his Preface to Mudrdrdknhw, 
p. xix) assigns him to tho tenth or eleventh centurs , 
Bhiindarkar (in the Preface to MdUiUntddhctrti, p. x) to tho 
middle of tho eleventh century; whilst Aufrecht {Indian 
Antiquary, xi, 236) thinks that ‘'wo cannot place the work 
earlier than the end of the eleventh century.” This lost date* 
is undoubtedly tho most probable, since Bboja quotes (i, 152) 
a verse from the CauraxuratapaTtcdiikd of Bilhunn, whom Biihlor 
(in his Preface to Vikrmndnkacarita, p. xxiii) assigns to tho 
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third and fourth quurters of the eleventh century. Bhnja is 
mentioned in the second verse of the Ganaratnamnhodadhi, 
and the rrlli explains that he was the author of Snrascall- 
kanlhubhitritna ; but Yurdhamuna did not write till 1140 a.d., 
and does not therefore help us. The only edition of 
Bhojaraja's work thut I know of is that brought out by 
Anandortun Borooah iu 1883. It consists of five chapters 
which discuss the following topics: (1) DoshnguQnvi vet-ana, 
(2) Subdalniikara, (3) Arthiilunkiira, (4) Ubhayahmkara, and 
(5) Rasavivecaua. These contain 662 k&rik&a and 1509 
illustrations. Of the former, 41 are token from Dagdin, 
6 from the Dhvanikara, and 2 from Blmrata; but in 
every’ cose without acknowledgment; and Dublin proved 
a veritable kalpataru for the illustrations also, no less than 
164 of which ore from his Kdcyddartal I subjoin nu 
alphabetical list of the alaiikdras, etc., explained by Khoja, 
and also one showing the authors and works quoted as fur 
as they can be ascertained. They are somewhat full, but, 
as the work has never been iudexed, should prove useful. 


Atitniitra 14 ; 49 (guna). 
Atisayokti, 257. 

Adhikiirokti, 60. 
Adhikopnnut, 9, 15 ; 44 und 
51 (guna). 

Anartbuku, 2; 33 (guna). 
Anabiukiira, 12; 47 (guija). 
Anirvyudha, 12 ; 47 (gui>a). 
Anukrti (6 varieties), 65. 
Anuprasa, 95. 

Anunmna (alutik.), 182. 
Anyartlm, 2; 33 (guna). 
Anyonya (alniik.), 161. 
Apakrama, 14 ; 49 (guna)? 
Apada, 8. 

Apuhnuli, 217. 

Apiirthu, 13 ; 47 (guga). 
Apusht.lrthn, 2 ; 33 (guna). 


Apratlta, 3; 31 (guija). 
Aprnvuktn, 1; 32 (guna). 
Aprayojaka, 4; 35 and 47 
(guija). 

Aprasanna, 11 ; 46 (guna). 
Aprusiddhopama, 16; 51 

(guna). 

Aprastutaprasaiiisa, 227. 
Abhuva (uluiik.), 190. 
Abhinaya, 186. 
Amangalartha, 5. 
Amarshutva, 287. 

Arltimat, 10. 

Arthavyukti, 20, 27. 
ArthnnUiranvasa, 241. 
Arthiipatti (alunk.), 188. 
Avahittha, 285. 

Asarira, 10; 45 (gui;a). 
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Asm, 282. 

Aslilu, 10; 36, 52 (guna). 
Asadysopama, 15; 51 (guna). 
Asabhyusmrtihetu, 5 ; 36 

(guna). 

A»ublivartlia, 5; 46, 52 

(guna). 

Asubbyarthuntara, 5 
Asamnrtha, 2 ; 33 (guiui). 
Asamaatu, 12 j 46 (guipi). 
Asidhu, 1; 32 (guna). 
Asiiya, 287. 

Ahot u (ul,ink.), 153. 

Akshepa, 237, 239. 

Again a, 184. 

Aptavochans, 184. 

Arubliuti, 64, 378. 

Alusvu, 291. 

Alekhya, 187. 

Arantya, 303. 

Jrsbya, 287. 

Ckti (guna), 24,31 ; (of 6 
kinds; vidhyukti,etc.),69. 
Ugrutn, 288, 

Utkantha, 283. 

Utturu (ttlank.), 156. 
Utpreksha, 225, 377. 

Dtsiihn, 279. 

Udattata, 21, 28. 

Udaratva, 21, 27. 

Uumada, 290. 

Uponia, 193. 

Upatnnna (nlunk.), 185. 

Rjukti, 129. 

*.a.A.«. 1897. 


Ekarthn, 14 (dosha) ; 48 
(guna). 

Ekiivuli, 249. 

Oja9, 21, 28. 

Aurjityu, 21, 28. 

Kalhora, 11 ; 45 (guna). 
Katupa, 282. 

Kashta, 2 ; 32 (guna). 

Kami, 20, 27. 

Karunamalii, 154. 

Kavya, 137. 

Kuisiki, 64, 378. 

Kratna (ulunk.), 253. 
Kraraablirasbta, 7. 

Krodha, 279, 287. 

Klishtu, 3; 34 (gupa). 

Khinna, 14 ; 49 (guna). 

Gularlhu, 48 (guna). 

Gati, 24, 31; 69 (alank.). 
Gnda, 289. 

Gadguda, 281. 

Garva, 284. 

Gambhlrya, 23,29. 
Gutnphaua, 73. 

Gudha (kriyiigupti.etc.), 134. 
Gudbdrtha, 3 (dosha); 34 
(gu^a). 

Gomutrikii, 124. 

GdVidlyi, 363. 

Gramva, 5, 11; 46 (guna). 
Glaui,* 289. 

Ghrnavadartha, 6; 37 (guna). 
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Citrokti, 132. 

Cintu, 284. 

Jadva, 291. 

Jati (16 varieties), 57-59; 
' 142. 

Jugupsa, 280. 

Tulyayogitu, 229. 

Trasa, 288. 

Dipaka, 250. 

Desyu, 4 (dosha); 35 (guna). 
Duiuva, 288. 

Dosliuguijulh, 32. 

Xayukagunah, 349. 
Nayikaguijah, 351. 
JJidursana, 164. 

Nidro, 291. 

Niyaiuokti, 69. 

Nirnlaakara, 16; 61 (guna). 
Nirveda, 290. 

Nishedhokti, 69. 

Neyurtha, 3, 11; 34, 46 
(guna). 

Nyunopatnn, 9. 

Futhiti (six-fold), 78, 80. 
Fatiikii, 2448. 

Purikarn, 245, 249. 

Parivftti, 163. 
Farisahkhyokti, 69. 

Parnsha, 15; 50 (guna). 
Paryiiya (alunk.), 255. 
Pancalf, 363. 

Punaruktimat, 8. 

Pratibimba, 188. 
Prativastiikti, 209, 213. 
Prntynksha, 181. 


Prabodha, 291. 

Pralaya, 283. 

Prusnottarukti, 131, 135. 
Praaada, 19, 25. 

Prohtlika, 132. 

Priti (in opp. to rat!), 292. 
Preyas, 22, 28. 

Praudhi, 25, 31. 

Blmgnachandas,9; 44 (guna). 
Bhagnayati, 10; 41 (guna). 
Bhaniti (of 6 kinds), 72. 
Bhaya, 280. 

Bharati, 64, 378. 

Bliavn lulaiik.), 179. 

Bbaviih, 265, 292. 

Bhavika (alaiik.), 260. 
Bhavikatva, 24, 30. 
Bhinnulihga, 9 ; 42 (guna). 
Bhinnuvaekuna, 9 ; 13 

(&urm). 

Bhc>dn (=vyatirekn), 166. 
Bhriinti, 171. 

Mali, 284. 

Mada, 286. 

Muhayamakn, 91. 

Magadhi, 363. 

Madhurva, 20 ,26. 

Mllita, 176,220. 

Mudnl (6 varieties), 67; 

(form of upamaua) 187. 
Mudhatii, 286. 

Vainakn, 82. 

Yukti (paduyukti, etc.), 70, 

Rati, 274,292. 

Raaah, 292, 302, 366, 367. 
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Riti, 24, 31 ; (6 kinds; 

VaidnrbhT, etc.), 62. 
Riipaka, 200. 

Rom tinea, 281. 

Latanuprasa, 109, 112. 
Lattyu, 363. 

Less ( = vySjastuti), 230. 

Vakrokti, 130. 
Vakyngarbhita, 8; 42 (guna). 
Vikalpokti, 69. 

Vita, 348. 

Vitnrkn, 175, 283. 

Vidushaka, 348. 

Vidhyukti, 69. 

Vibhavana (three-fold), 145. 
Virasa, 15, 32 ; 50 (guna). 
Viruddha, 4, 16-18 (10 

varieties); 35 (guna); 

62-54 (9 varieties of 

guna). 

Virodhu (alank), 158. 

Vivamata, 282. 

Viviktn (suhokti), 232. 
Viseshokti, 242. 

Visbnda, 288. 

Visandhi, 7; 39 (guita). 
Vistara, 23, 29. 

Yistnaya, 281. 

Vrtti (knisikT, etc., six-fold), 
64 ; (twelve-fold), 99, 101; 
(four-fold), 378. 

Vaidarbhi, 363. 

Vuiyatyokti, 130. 

Vaishaniya, 10; 45 (gupa). 
Vyatireka, 166. 

Yyartka, 13. 


Yyitkirnn, 8; 40 (guna). 
Yyiijastuti, 230. 

Yrida, 2S5. 

Airikd, 289. 

feibdusleaha (six-fold), 92. 
Suyya (alank.), 75. 

Saithilya, 10; 45 (guria). 
&oka, 279. 

&rnma, 290. 

Sravya, 138. 

Sleaha, 19, 25,92; 258. 

Sai'nsaya, 215. 

Saihirsliti, 262. 

SakliT. 349. 

Sanklrna, 8; 40 (guna). 
Saiiksbepa, 23, 30. 
Sandigdha, 4 ; 35, 48 (guna). 
Sninatn, 20, 26. 

Satniidhi (guna), 22, 29; 

(alank.) 219. 

Samit-wkti, 221. 

Saniiihita (altuik.), 169. 
Samuccava, 233. 

Sarabbava, 159. 

SatnbUranm, 290. 
Saromitatva, 23, 30. 
Sasaihsaya, 14. 

Subokti, 233. 

Sitvati, 64, 378. 

Sanya, 209. 

Sara, 156. 

Sukumiirata, 20, 26. 

Supta, 291. 

Susabdntu. 22, 28. 

Sukshnm, 155. 

Sauksbmya, 22, 29. 
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Rfnmbhn, 281. 

Smarana (alank.), 178. 
Smrti (blifiva), 283. 
Sveda, 282. 

Iluraha, 286. 


Hullisaka (a circular dance), 
140. 

Hasa, 279. 

Ilioopama, 15; 43,51 (guna). 
llrdva, 181. 

Hetu (alank.; four-fold), 147. 


In the following list of authors and works quoted, all 
of thorn anonymously the pages arc omitted in the case 
of those from which numerous citations are made:— 


Amaru, 13 times. 

Utfararamncnrita, 22 times. 

Udiittariighuva (so Dhunika, 
iv, 26), 380 (rurgarupam). 

Kurpurnmanjnri.lOS (param), 
138 (hhuddaiu), 348 (dum- 
semi and phullukknrnm). 

Kadnmbarl, 61 (Ilara iva), 
159 (disiim). 

KudnmburikntliiUura, 316 
(Candrapidam, viii, 80). 

Kiraiarjunlya, 38 times. 

Kumiiradnaa (so Aucityavi- 
cara.), 60 (nyi). 

Kumiirusanihhava, 53 times. 

GuthasaptasatT, 113 times. 

Candisatakn, by Biina; 105 
(vidraqe, verse 66), 106 
nite, verse 40), 353 (pruk, 
verse 49). 

Candukn (so Subhash.), 301 
cyutum). 

Canakvasataka (verse 55), 
110 (saile). 


Caurasurutapaflcasikii (12 
Bohlen), 62 (odyipi). 
Chinnumu, or Chitrama, 170 
(kulpanto). 

Danilin, 205 times. 
Dasukuniaracnrita, 114 (Brnh- 
munda). 

Bipaka (so Sublmsh.), 137 

(yudi). 

Dromipurva (8408), 51 (t atuh). 

Bhanika, 16 times. 

Bhnrakadambtt (Subhish.), 

104 (bale). 

Bhvnnikara.366 (last karika), 
067 (three karikas), 369 
(first two karikas). 
BhvanySluka. 79 (vena), 92 
(tasyah), 153 (anu ruga vatl), 

-!•' (kussa), 220 (priipta*- 
nh). 229 (seshah), 3-17 
(kuviilj, 361 (same ns 220). 

Namisadhu, 15 (avam), 199 

-30 (yos ca). 

Nagananda, 324. 
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Nldriidaridra (so Subbiish.), 
301 (jane). 

Hiisiiuursiyana (so Siirtiga.), 
285 (ukshudrii), 308 (utti- 

shtantyii). 

Nltisutaka (verse 77), 222 
(itah). 

Pnucatantra (iii, 103), 30 
(sriivatiim). 

Paucastavl (kavyainala.1887), 
106 (cuncat), 362 (lakshmi). 

Prabliakura (so Aucityavi- 
cara.),42 (di^matanga), 71 
and 319 (the same). 

liana (Subhash, and Sariiga.), 
lUO (sarva und udyat), 360 
(surva, ns on 106). Bhoja 
mentions Buna in ii, 20. 

Batiirumayunu, 5 times. 

Briluuiaranyukn, 9, 181. 

Bruhmubindu, 195. 

Bhntta Knpitrdin (Subhash.), 
250 (ambd). 

Bbuttikuvyu, 6 times. 

llharuta, 264 (2 last karikiis). 

Bhallutasutaka, 221 (kiih 
jatah). 

Bhuumhu (so Subhasb.), 226 
(kiiiisuku). 

Bhiisa (Subhasli.), 173 (ka- 
palc). 

Bbojuruja (&»rhga.), 45 and 
132 (kiyan). 

Mnnjira (Subhush.), 212 
(anyatah). 

Mobandtaka, 7 times. 


Muhuvlracarita, 16 times. 

Milghri, 44 times. 

MaUtlmadhuvu, 35 times. 

Malavarudra (so Aucitya.), 

19 und 368 (abhinava). 

Munja, or Yiikputi (for their 
identity, see llall’s Dasu- 
riipa, p. 2), 22 (saujanya). 
This is on Aufreeht’s 
authority. 

Mudrarakshosa, 165 (upari, 
etc.; but in Pnlkrta there), 
292 (pratyagronmesha). 

Mrcchnkutiku, 3-17 (viii, 21, 
“ Paliecule/'etc., but there, 
“ Judicchuse,” etc.). 

Megbnduta, 14 times. 

Mentha (so Subbiish.), 157 
(madhu). 

Raghuvuiiisa, 48 times. 

Batuiivnli, 9 times. 

biijasekharn (so Sariigu.),2I5 
(ahiire.). 

Itudruta’s Kiivyalankura, 19 

times. 

Bukshmldhora (Aufrecbt), 
145 (kampante). 

Viimana, 22 times. 

Yikatuuitatuba (Subhash.),65, 
359, mid 365 (kith dvuri). 

Yikruinorvttsl, 16 times. 

Yijsyopula (Subbiish.), 110 
(umrtam). 

Yijjikii (Subhash.), 32 (unnn- 
mnyya), 297 (ditto, and 
vilustt). 
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Viddhusalabhahjikii, 67 (i, 8, &udrnka (Subbiish.),81 (tyiigo 
sriynh), 149 (i, 3, good* hi), 

»aya), 367 (i, 19, ntriintaro). Srlharsha (Subhash.), 227(ya- 
Vidyupati (Sarnga. and l‘ref. detat). 

to Subhash.), 78 'subhrus 


tvam). 

Venisamhura, 11 times. 


Setubandha, 31 times. 


ITayagrivavadlm (Suvfttati- 
laka), 60 (asld daityuh). 


Sakuntala, 37 times. 


I have referred above to the uncertainty existing in my 
own mind, perhaps wrongly, in regard to Iluvyaka’s date. 
Tho fact that (on pp. 3, 102, and 183) ho quotes three 
verses which appear also in the Kit^aprakdin as kdrikdi. 
does not of itself prove his indebtedness to that work; for 
we know that son* of Mammata’s kdrikdt are not his own, 
and this may possibly be true of others which w 0 cannot 
now trace to an earlier source. Judging from tho context, 
1 should decidedly infer that the kdnM quoted by 
Ruyyaka on page 3 was taken from one of tho “ancient 
writers on poetics" to whom he had just referred, rather 
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when dealing with the quotations in the Kact/npraldia, 
I shall indicate those which these two writers have in 
common, but which cannot be traced elsewhere. 


Abhinavagupta, 127. 
Aluukiiminanjari (named),15. 
Induriiju’s Commentary 
(quoted), 203. 

Isvarapratyabhijnit (quoted), 
47. 

Udbbata (named), 3, 7 ; 
(quoted), 23, 59, 71 (bis). 
82, 86, 92, 120, 152, 183 
(bis). 

Euttnnimatn (quoted), 69. 
Gathiisaptaeatl (quoted), 60, 
171. 

Dandin (quoted), 35, 120, 
163. 

Dliarmalcirti (quoted), 67. 
Dbvanikura (named), 9. 
Dhvanyaloku (quoted),40,85, 
96,106,119, 127, 173,182, 
187. 

Navasaliasiinkacarita(quoted), 

23,59,61,77,131,141,154, 
182, 201, 202. 

Eitisataka (quoted), 162. 
Evuyasutra (5, 2, 14), 22. 
Purtcaslavl (quoted), 197. 
Pagini (so Subbash.), 87, 92. 
l'ruluusta (named), 105. 
Bundhu (so Subhush.), 43. 
Bala rutnay ana (quoted), 74, 
105, 110, 127. 
Bilhanacarita (quoted), 84. 
Brhatsamhita (lxxiv, 1), 142. 
Bhatta A'ayaka (named), 9. 


Bhattikavya (quoted), 141. 
Bballa^a (quoted), 105, 108, 
122, 151. 

Bbamaha(named),3; (quoted), 
183. 

Mayura (so Subhash.), 176, 
177. 

MahanuUika (quoted), 82. 
Yasovarman (so Subhash.), 
144. 

Riijutarangin! (quoted), 93. 
Ilujusekhara (so Subbash.), 

113. 

Budrata(named),6; (quoted), 
69,80,81,82,136,143,149, 
153,154,159,167,172,184. 
Yukroktijlvitakara (named), 
8 . 

Vimana(named),7; (quoted), 
32, 82, 92, 128,132, 169. 

Yikramiihkadevacarita 

(quoted), 60, 64, 77, 118, 
119. 

Yiddhasiilubhafijika (quoted), 

68 , 138. 

Visbanmbaiialila (quoted),23. 
Vetalapaflca viwsuti (Indische 

Spr.), 83. 

Yvaktivivekakara (named), 

* 12 . 

Sakravyddhi (so Subbash.), 97. 
Sunkuraganu (so Subbash.), 
60. 

&ilabbnttarika (quoted), 200. 
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Srikunthaearita (quoted), 21, 

87, 90. 


TTnriscandrucarita (named). 


102 . 


Srlkanthastava (by Ruyyaka), 


Harshacarita (quoted), 47, 
117, 118, 139, 157; 

(named), 18*2. 


19. 


Sahitym!mam«a(byRuyyaka), 


61. 


ITnndiacnritavartikn 
Ruyyaka), 61. 


Duravijaya (quoted), 199. 


The commentator Javaratba lived subsequently to Mam- 
innta, so we bavo nothing to do with him; but it may 
just be noted that, on pages 35, 83. 138, and 173, ho quotes 
an akhk&mbhAtkyakira, and on page 71 an alnnkAratArlika 
(by Ruyyaka), neither of which is known to us. Then, 
on pages 9/, 171, 172, 184, and 200, he refers to an 
equally unknown ahAkiratOrakrt. On page 3b he mentions 
Ruyyaku’s Alankdr&nwtArini, and quotes from it on page 58; 
and refers on page 115 to a work by Ruyyaka’* father, 
Rajanaka Tiluka, named UdbhntarirAra, and probably to tho 
same again on page 205, where he calls it Udbhotnrirtka. 
Riijnsekhurn’s work, the MlabhArataHitaka 1 (or Praeanda - 
pdndaca) is very little known; but Jayurathn (on p. 46) 
quotes from it, anonymously, the verse “Ayam ahimaruchih,” 
etc. (i, 21); and he is tho only writer on alnnk&ra, so far 
as I know, who has condescended to cite that voluminous 
author Kshemendra (pupil of Abhinavagupta), from whoso 
8,maycn,,AtrkA (iv. 81) he has taken the verso “Dhanena 
jayate prajfia.” eta, which stands at the bottom of pace 135 
of the Vimariini. 



' r ’ lM '* hHl in P«rt «t Nirnaviuapir* Pm, in 1887. 
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{lie Krtuinirrana, a poem in fifteen cantos by an author 
named Yugbbata, who may, perhaps, be identical with tlie 
son of Sotna; at any rate, ho has quoted from it as tolluws: 

“ Amaranagara,” etc. (iv, 28) ... = Nemwirnlnn, vii. 10- 

“ Nernir vitalunaynnah,’'etc. (iv, 32) ,, » *’ 

“ Kantarabhumuu,” etc. (iv, 34) ... ,, >* v j* ’ 

“ Juhur vasante,” etc. (iv, 39) ... » »> TI * 0 _* 

*'Nijajivitesa,’’etc. (iv, 63). »> »* X ’T.r 

“ Adharam mukhenu,” etc. (iv, 69) ,, » 

The commentator Simhndevagani, who gives no clue to 
the source of these six verses, expressly assigns \ agbhata s 
iv, 12 (Knkiikuknhka, etc.), to the Nemiiiircdm ; but if he 
is right, then the edition of that poem just published u 
incomplete, for neither the verso nor the setting assigned 
to it by him is to be found there. Ilere are his words 
“Kuka’ku ity eslia floka ekavyafijuno Nemimrvunntnu- 

hikavye RSjlmatlparityngadhikire samudruvur^ananipo 

jfleyah." Perhaps the editor of tfeminhrdna can enhghten 
us in Tegard to this. 
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Art. XIT.— of the Bindu Fire-Temyfe at Baku, in 

the Trans-Caucasus Produce of Jtussia. By * ulonel 
C. E. Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., Indian Sufi' Corps 
(ret.), H.M. Cousul-Generul at Odessa. 

In 1866, I first visited Baku on the Caspian Sea on 
a journey from India to Xijni Novgorod l'uir. 1 ravelling 
with me at the time was a Hindu trader from Sciude, who 
was going to Russia to sell jewellery. He bad previously 
heard of the Hindu Fire-Tempi* near Baku, and was most 
anxious to visit it. 

At that time there were only two petroleum refineries at 
Baku: one of these was ut Surukhaneh, some lew miles (ruin 
Baku. At this refinery wus situated what was known as 
“ The Temple of the Everlasting Fire,” which was one of the 
sights of Baku. The petroleum refinery hud been placed 
here for the purpose of utilizing the natural petroleum gas 
which rose from fissures in the soil. For ages a so-called 
everlasting fire hud been kept burning and watched by 
Hindu priests from India. 

The spot where the gas roso from the ground had been 
enclosed by a wall, and a small temple built in the midst. 
Around the wall were cells for tho priests who attended 
the fire, and also for Hindu visitors who came here after 
visiting the Temple of Jawala Mukhi in the Kangra 
District of the Punjab. The Kangra Ternplo of the I hime- 
Fuced Goddess is well-knowu in India, and I)r. Cust will 
write an account of it to accompany my paper. The 
enclosure at Baku was similar in many respects to 

a Punjabi DharamsalA. • , 

In 1866 one Hindu priest alone watched the fire, although 
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previously three Hindu priests had always watched it; but 
not long before ray visit the senior priest or Abbot of the 
Dharumsali, if I may so call him, hud been murdered by 
Turtars for the sake of the money he hnd collected from 
Hindu devotees and other visitors to the temple, for though, 
of course, not an object of veneration, it was the source of 
a superstitious sort of curiosity to the neighbouring 
Mahomeduns. 

After the murder of the Ahbot one of the surviving 
priests fled, but the third remained to tend the fire, which 
was merely a pipe iu the ground connecting with tho 
naturally rising gus, and this pipe was contained in one of 
the cells built round the wall. 

In tho centre of the enclosure a much more modern 
building stood; this did not contain tho fire, but was 
dedicated to the God Siva, as was shown by Siva's iron 
trident, which was fastened on the roof. A photo-zincograph 
of this and a portion of the Dhammsald is shown. 

The Hindu priest who remained was very delighted to 
find I spoke Punjabi, which was his native language. lie 
had come from some place north of Delhi, and had been 
a pnest for some time at the Jowallu Mukhi Temple, near 
Kangra. He said he there heard from other priests of 
this greater JawAla Ji, as he called it, and had come on 
a pilgrimage to visit it, and remained for many years, 
lie was, however, anxious to leave, and wished to accompany 
the Hindu trader from Sonde, who was travelling on board 
the steamer with me. He attempted to leave hr our 
steamer, but was not permitted by the fiumian authorities 
because his passport was not in order. 

i “fj tw . M 

the temple, of which he held the kev He r*l,. « 

»",1 when K,vi„ g KUnsuilll ^ „ '/£ 

ri o s ” * »-*• 
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India and tnkm charge for a lime of the temple, hut after 
some time had left. On this occasion I found on the floor 
close to the fire a small copper tablet with a figure of the 
elephant-headed god Gunpatti deeply engraved on it. I 
have visited this temple many times since, as I have resided 
in lluku for some mouths, and on one occasion I took a 
photographer with me and had some of the inscriptions 
photographed. There were stone-cut inscriptions over the 
doors of most of the cells of the Dhuraiusalu and oue o'er 
the entranco to the Siva temple. 

Most of the inscriptions were in the N&gari character, 
and I was able from a very slight knowledge of Niigari 
to read the invocation “ Ai Sri Gunesha on one of them. 
There was also uu inscription in Persian character. I 
got copies of all them except the one over the Siva temple, 
which was too high up. 

Two of the best of my photos were lost, including the 
one I was able partially to read. Of the others I here 
give photo-zincographs. I am unable jiersonally to reud 
them, and I publish them in the hope- that some more 
capnblo person tunv read them. The date on the inscription 
in Persian character, 1158 , is of course legible, and no doubt 
refers to the building of the much more modern Si\a 
temple. The inscription, from what I have been told bj 
others by whom it has been partially read, seems to be in 
Hindi of a modern form, but I think the Dharaiusulu is 
of considerably older date than this inscription. 

There can bo 110 doubt that this templo is not and never 
can have been a Zoroastrian temple. I have after seeing 
it visited a real Zoroastrian temple in Southern Persia; 
that particular Zoroastrian templo, although no longer in 
use, had only been uliandoued a few yeurs previously, 
and was in perfect repair. It was situnted on a high mound, 
und was of a totally different form from this temple. 

In the country between tbo Gurgan river and the Attrek 
river, near tho eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
also in the northern part of Khonisan, near the Attrek river, 
I saw great mounds near each village which tradition 
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amongst the people states were the sites of fire-temples, 
and I have seen ope near JJahomcdabad in Duraguez with 
some remains of a fire-temple of the same pattern os the 
one I had seen in Southern Persia, but these Zoroastrion 
temples are always placed on high mounds, and not on 
a plain as the Baku temple ii. 

Huron Thielmnn in his work speaks of the Baku temple 
as if it were a Zoroastrian temple, but I feel certain bo 
is mistaken. He saw the same priest apparently there ns 
I met in 1866, but he was only able to speak to him 
through an interpreter, while I spoke to the man in his 
native language, and saw a good deal of him. 

At Khaff in Rhorasan, near the Afghan border, I met 
wo Hindu Fakirs from India, who announced themselves 
to me as on a pilgrimage to this Baku Jaw&la Ji. a U, Mmo 
of the Hindu trader, settled at Khaff (where I resided for 

wL. L'T i ‘ hat P ' ace for En 8 ,aTld 18S2, 

M to be allowed to accompany me as far as Baku 

I hte mT^ P V,8, « ,D 1 “ ten ‘ P,e Mth0n & Hindu. 

I hove met m Persia know about this t«mnl. T 

hmi “r in J tho k ^ “” r 

2ZT *'“ h *• 

“ oY ££*■,£* " ho " 1 r — 

only the Jaw4lu Ji „ t Baku hut t0 " 0t 

in Bir“ Q fire * 

Temple at Kangm, lutVhl 'y ^ 
times worshipped fire. At pa™ 07 e T “ anc,ent 
Raiosthan ” hi, ^ 2 ' of Tod » “ Annals of 

tool to religion, UKi ih.t „„ e *?*"* "" d 

was said to have been the first who m I ’ C ” !*- V lmme ’ 
pjrcum, and worshipped fire. ** 6 " n n S Tnt,otra or 

I am anxious thot mmn ,_ 

tinin tnvoolf, ohoutd toko no t! * " " m ° re °^“ n or, * n t»li»t 
of to temple; end nltbougli , tLTl'lof',t 
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are very ancient, still they appear to be considerably older 
than the one giving the date 1158, which I suppose to be 
Hegira. This appears only to refer to the Siva temple, 
which is probably more modern than the rest. 

The general form of this Baku Fire-Templo reminded 
mo very much of the temple amongst the ruins known as 
Bil Rajah Kafir Kot, on the Indus, which I visited. 


Note by the Honorary Secretary, R. N. Ccst. 

It is by my special request, that ray friend Colonel Charles 
Stewart, of the Indian Army, has written this paper to 
illustrate the Photographs of Inscriptions, which were taken 
nt his expense, at Baku. His visit preceded mine, and he 
saw the Priest still in possession of the building, and he 
was a Native of India. When I visited Baku, and drove 
up to the Petroleum Fields, I found that the Priest had 
sold his interests to the Petroleum Company, and was gone: 
I thought of tho last orncle of Delphi. 

The cost of engraving these Photographs by the Platino- 
type process has been supplied by Colonel Stewart aud 
myself, in order that the Society should not be put to 
ex|>ense. No attempt has been made to translate tho 
Inscriptions, or to express opinion as to the circumstances, 
under which this survival of tho Ancient Fire-worship of 
Central Asia has maintained itself. Our object has been 
to record tho Inscriptions and notify the facts: it may lead 
others to write more fully on tho subject. I nless somo 
steps are taken to interest tho Russian Government in 
these Inscriptions, the building will probably be pulled 
down, the materials used for Petroleum stores, and tho 
Inscriptions disappear. One incidental advantage of pub¬ 
lishing this jniper will be, that the attention of Russian 
scholars will be called to tho subject. 
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Dr. T. II. Thornton, M.R.A.S., has called ray attention 
to tho following fact: 

In tho Lahore Museum there is a Sculpture from a 
Buddhist Monastery in the Yusufzui country. The Sculpture 
represents a number of young men pouring water from jure 
upon u Fire-worahip Altar, while somo ancient devotees 
are standing round looking very disconsolate. According 
to General Cunningham, in a printed note on this Sculpture, 
it is intended to symbolize the destruction of Fire-worship 
in the Yusufzni country, by the introduction of the com¬ 
paratively new Religion of Buddha.” Dr. Thornton had 
n Photograph of this Sculpture, but he presented it to tho 
University of Leyden. A copy of General Cunningham’s 
printed Note will no doubt he found in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports. 

In October, 1846, more than fifty years ago, in the course 
of my winter tour in camp round my District of Uoshyarpur 
of the Jhalandhar Do&b in the Punjab, I crossed over into 
the District of Kangra for the purpose of visiting tho 
far-famed and unique Fire-Temple of Jwaln Mukhi. Mv 
Journal of that year supplies me with the following facto: 

I crossed the River Beas, and rested during the heat of the 
day in a village, and arrived at the sacred spot at dusk. 
It was on the occas.on of the Annual Festival, and great 
crowds were assembled : bells were ringing, and cymbals 
clanging on all sides. The town i, beautifully rituu'tod at 

tho loot of u loftv range of hills ami r>„ 

L fr , , ’ na n nn eminence 

was conspicuous the Temple, which had rendered the place 
famous. r 

Iu tho middle of the night I visited the Sacred Fire- 
tb. .b.1. ton, to b. » of , tcp , 

to the gates of the Temple. I took off my shoes at the 

entry, and, passing through the crowds who were seated 

with burning lamps before them, I entored through the brazen 
gates into tho *mct*m naudorum, and was conducted by the 
Priests to the very spot, where the iYaphtha-flames 'were 
bursting from the ground. There was no f 

deception there, as an ordinary Natural Phenomenon'hud 
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Wn trunsforme<i by tlie ignorant population into a Deity. 
The devout wors|ipp 0 rs pressed forward to burn ghee, atid 
wax-tapers, in tpe beautiful flames: flowera were tlirown 
in, and offerings; of money laid on the Temple-floor. It 
must have been hot work for the attendant Priests to stand 
for hours near those powerful flames, which bail no escape 
by orifices in the roof, for over our beads was a canopy of 
gold presented V the lute Maharaja Ranjit Singh; the 
building of tb fern pie was solid and substantial. I re¬ 
turned to ray t much gratified. The next day I received 
numerous visitf. from all classes, as in those days the 
presence of the white Ruler was a new phenomenon. I 
went again to Msit the sacred flame: in the morning goats 
bud been snerrtced bv devotees: I was vexed, that I had 
not been in fumed, ns I should have liked to have witnessed 
this survivalaf the Ritunl of Early Mankind. 

I climbed the heights behind, and looked down at the 
motley grojp below me: the devotee pilgrims bad come 11 
long distant, and were showering cowries upon the golden 
canopy, or which troops of monkeys were quietly basking. 
CnwuJ passed from spot to spot: the whole hive was in 
ration, nnd I watched them with interest. A pilgrim 
irin Lower Bengal, a Calcutta liabu, had travelled many 
thousand miles to see this Temple, and worship: he was 
a muti of education, and coming forward to salute me with 
a respectful bow, addressed me in English, and we entered 
into conversation. lie asked me whether I had ever 
witnessed a more sure and sufficient muuifestalion of tho 
great Power which created and ruled the world, the 
* Puramesbvuni,’ or, as he described it, ‘ tho God Almighty,' 
than those living flames, coming up night and duv from 
the centre of the earfh P I disappointed him by telling 
him, that I did not think more of it than of tho fountains 
of water, which sprang up from their secret depths, and 
the flames, which came into existence from the rubbing of 
sticks of wood together; itf fact, that it was a beautiful and 
rare phenomenon of Nature, but nothing more, and quite 
kn worthy of worship by educated rneu, who spoke English. 

1897 . 21 


3ia account or the Hindu fire-' 


Le at BAKU. 


"We had only conquered the Native Golr Crnn ient of this 
beautiful Province, and annexed it, in thA Spring of this 
very year, 1846, and as a reward for ray wflrvices in the field 
at the age of twenty-five, I hud been pi Seed in charge of 
this district, newly conquered, under the mu{>erviaion of my 
great master, John Lawrence: our art of* Government was 
to live amidst the people, without guard! an J go gentle 
and peaceful wus the population of theif remote regions, 
that I was permitted to enter their / nes> and their 
sacred places of worship. Religious tole' on j s the great 
Jewel of Empire: in our annexation-proc mations we had 
told them, that every man wns at liberty t. , WITe the Great 
Creator in the way, which seemed best to hi ^. they believed 
it, and at the end of half a century we feel that the policy 
was a wise one. ^ 


January, 1897. 
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Art. XIII.— Tier) Note* on Indian NnmUntaiict. By E. J. 

Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Ox a Coix-Legesd of thf. Graeco-Indiax Kixo 
IIkrmaei's. 

The regular Greek inscription on the coins of Ilennneus 
is BAZIAEOZ ZGTHPOZ | EPMAIOV; hut, on some of 
his bronze coins, and on the whole bronze series issued 
by him conjointly with Kujuln Kadpbisos, 1 there appears 
an inscription which differs from this in two respects— 
(1) the substitution of ZTHPOZ for ZflTHPOZ, and (2) 
the addition of the syllable ZY. 

The former of these two peculiarities has, by most 
scholars, been regarded as merely an ©ngraver s mistake; 
but, in opposition to this view, it has been pointed out by 
M. Senart,* thut, whenever this Greek inscription on the 
obverse is accompanied by nn Indian translation in Kharosthi 
cliaructers on the reverse—that is to say, on certain bronze 
coins struck bv ITermaeus alone, as distinguished from those 
struck by him conjointly with Kujula Kadphises mahutwa 
is always found in the place of tntittnua, the regular equi¬ 
valent of ZOTHPOZ . ZTHPOZ can, therefore, scarcely 
bo a mistake for ZGTHPOZ; and M. Senart is inclined 
to see in this strange form a new title indicative of some 
diminution in the power of He rumens. 

With regard to the second point, ZY has always boon 
a well-known numismatic puzzle. It has generally been 
explained as some title, or as an abbreviation of some title, 

• Gsrdnrr. KM. Cat. p. 64, Hrmuss, N». '•5-40; «»d P l * 0 ' 

■nd Kwlphisr* 1. 

* Journal Anatu/uf, 1880 (rol. xiii, 8th *en«»), p. 
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Scythic or Greek ; l but here, too, the theory has been 
advanced * that it is due to tho mistake of an engraver, 
who repeated the finul letters of tho words ZfiTHPOZ and 
EPMAIOY, which, in consequence of the arrangement of 
the inscription on the coins, are actually brought into 
juxtaposition. 

Some confusion might, no doubt, have been avoided, 
in this instance, had tho numismatist* adopted in their 
catalogues some method of indicating this arrangement. 
8evorul writers, who have dealt with this question, have 
evidently been under tho impression that his ZY occurs 
on the coins os a prefix to tho name EPMAIOY; and, it 
must be confessed, that, apart from illustrations, the 
descriptions given in the catalogues, where tho whole in¬ 
scription is printed continuously as BAZIAEOZ ZOTHPOZ 
ZY EPMAIOY, by no means discourage this delusion. 
Now, as a muttor of fact, the name EPMAIOY stands alono 
beneath tho bust of the king, and the remainder of tho 
legend, which is separated from the name, is written over 
the bust. This distinction between the two portions of 
tho legend might easily be indicated by some method 
of printing, or by the use of some dividing sign; and if 
this hnd been dono in the coin-cntalognes—if, for instance, 
the inscription had been printed ns BAZIAEOZZTHPOZZY 
I EPMAIOY some very natural misconception would huve 
been prevented.* 

All previous attempts to explain this enigmatical coin¬ 
legend are open to one or more of the following criticisms: 
(1) they are founded upon tho dangerous assumption 
that all tho specimens of this particular clast of coins hour 
tho same engraver’s mistake or mistakes; (2) they depend 
upon conjectures, which it would be difficult to su'pporl by 


« OldvaUip. k/. Ji» 18-81, p. 298, note J. 

who tSI* *T P °**‘ bl r *° «»* Km* Sr-IIrrmacM, 

the ** rl,rr «■«“* w.«b a, fi. MOCOTT of 
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the evidence of other coins of the time; and (3) they leave 
out of sight what should he a main guiding principle in 
dealing with these bilingual coins, viz., that, with very few 
exceptions, tho Greek and Kharosthi inscriptions exactly 
correspond. 

In attempting, therefore, to offer a solution oi this 
problem, which shall not bo open to these criticisms, it 
may be assumed, in the first place, that just us EPMAIOY 
= lleranutyam and BAZIAEflZ = wnharajtua, so the re¬ 
maining portion of the Greek legend ZTHPOZZY — the 
remaining portion of tho Kharosthi legend mahatma. 

Now ZTHPOZZY is certainly not n Greek word. It 
must, therefore, probably bo some Indian word transcribed 
into Greek characters. If so, -ZY is simply the termina¬ 
tion of the genitive case = tho Sanskrit -sya or the Prakrit 
-mu. Fortunately, it is possible to quote a parallel from 
the coius themselves. On tho small bronze coins which 
bear the name Kujulu Kadaphes,' tho genitive JihUfatuua 
of tho Kharosthi inscription is regularly represented by 
the Greek XOPANCY. 5 There cun bo little doubt, then, 
that ZTHPOZZY is a genitive form, und this transliteration 
of the genitive termination by the Greek -ZY maj, perhaps, 
not he without some philological importance as showing 
that, in the transition from tho Sanskrit -y« to the Prakrit 
-w<i, the Bound of the aemi-vowed y hud not entirely dis¬ 


appeared. 

It is necessary, 


, therefore, to search for sorao Prakrit form, 


H IS IltllucUI t , uiunw.i., ^ 

which will admit at the same time of being transliterated 
by ZTHPOZZY und rendered by mahataM. Now cus 
can be little doubt that this word lias been tugye^d by 




inretelui for XOPANOY- TUo 

too strongly deprecated. 
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but, apart trom this possibility, there are no {front difficulties 
in the way of Biip|K>sing the existence of u Prakrit form 
•*trrav» i = the Pali thrrana, mid, like it, derived from tho 
Sanskrit ttkarinuga. The only point in this derivation 
which seems to present any difficulty is the representation 
of the Sanskrit »(/, by the Prakrit * Instances of a similar 
loss of aspiration in Prakrit are, however, not hard to find 
and, moreover, the observation just made must be bomu in 
mind, viz., that the reading JTT-, instead of £©-, may, 
after all, be due to the false analogy with ZflTHPOZ. 

With regard to the correspondence in meaning between 
this hypothetical *»terama and mahatata, some curious and 
interesting points present themselves. A general meaning 
of the Sanskrit »thavirn grarU," Bdhtlingk 

ami Both) might, indeed, be roughly expressed by maAalato ; 
but there can be little doubt that ttharira and them had, 
at Uii» period and in this part of India, acquired u specially 
Buddhist meaning. The Buddhistic tendencies of tho earlier 
Graeco-Indian king Menander are well known. Is it 
possible that the epithet STHPOSSY marks Ilermaeus 
aUo ns a follower of the law of Buddha ? 


Thk Got. Siva ox Kusaka Coins. 

By a strange chance, the inscription OkhO which 

».,a k» itucceraora, l.„. lwcn rend in ever)- im.gin.blo „„v 
but the ngbt one. Formerly the rending OKPO Ira. 
umverrallr neoepted, „„J expUiued. iu * ? 

P.vu, .. tajutvalent to the S.n,k r i, ..^ 

or «knt the cruel. Sine. Dr. Stein', dittcore^ tit 

p. t»). quote the form .rdlSZL./gJ ”?™+***t •«*«<>■ it, 1" 

Intlo-Sejlbuiu Coin*.*’ ’ 1 P' * a ®> Aoroantritm Dcitiai ou 
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the modified form of the Greek P, viz. 1», which is in¬ 
variably used in this case, regularly represents the sibilant 
s, the word has been read okso, and regarded as a tran¬ 
scription of the Sanskrit uifd “the bull. 1 Midway 
between theso two readings comes one suggested by 
Ur. Hocrnle,’ viz. OHPO, und supposed by him to represent 
the Sanskrit rim “ the hero." 

This lust reading did not attract the attention which 
it deserved, for, though undoubtedly, as being previous to 
the date of Dr. Stein’s discovery, it is incorrect with 
regard to the third letter, yet it has the merit of insisting 
on a fact which has been strangely overlooked by numis¬ 
matists, viz. that the second letter is H and not K. Ibis 
fuel is patent from an examination of the coins. For its 
demonstration, one need go no farther than tho names of 
the kings Kaniska and Huvisku, as they appear on the 
obverse of the same coins, which beur this Oh t>0 on the 
reverse— K &.Nh b Kl— Kanifki, und 00hP Kl — Ooifki. It 
is, indeed, scarcely too much to say thut the two characters 
are never coufused on coins, except in the case of the late 
barbarous issues, which must belong to a period when the 
Greek letters were no longer understood. They are 
frequently enough confused in the drawings which illus¬ 
trate the older numismatic works,* for the draughtsman 
has here, as in so many other cases, been unconsciously 
influenced by his own ideas; but this only affords another 
instance, if one were needed, of the futility for scientific 
purposes of eve-copies of inscriptions. 

The correct’ reading of OKPO is, therefore, undoubtedly 
Offo or Hofifo ; und this latter form suggests a Prakrit 
•haetfo or •hartio, which would represent the Sanskrit 
Bharria “the Lord of Being,” u well-known title of Siva. 

The representation of the three sibilants of Sunskfit w 
never completely carried out in the Prakptic dialects, and 

* Drrmin, ”*8. P- 207; followed by Cunaiaghsm, .V—. 

Ckrvn. 1892. p. 62. 

* QuuUd by Dronin (be,). 

* E.g. dnium piste lii. ■*, «•*. 
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any such nice distinction would be especially difficult in 
the case of Prakrit words expressed in the Kusano-Greek 
alphabet. It is, therefore, not so hard to believe that the 
b, which more commonly represents the lingual f, runv, 
in this case, be used for the palatal s’. In another 
instance, s' is represented by the Greek Z, i.e. ? r iidkha=i 
and it is important to notice that on one coin* 
OU-TO=o«o is actually written instead of the more familiar 
OhbO. 

On a unique coin formerly belonging to General 
Cuuninghnm, and now in the British Museum, Siva is 
represented, together with his consort Umil, whose mime 
appears as OMMO. This coin wus published by General 
C’unninghnm in the NmnUmatic Chronicle for 1802, plate 
xiii, 1; but, in his description on p. 110, he wrongly refers 
to the f. mulo deity as “ the goddess Nanaia . . . holding 
her peculiur symbol; . . to left, NANO." These particulars 
would apply to the next coin represented on the plate; but 
on the coin in question, not only is the inscription OMMO 
quito distinct, but the symbol which the female deity holds 
in her hand—it may perhaps be a flower—is quito different 
from the well-known symbol of Nanaia; and wo may, there¬ 
fore, unhesitatingly add Umii to the list of Indian deities 
represented on Kusuna coins. 


1 Thin coin U ptihliuhrd hr Gsnlncr B Jf Cat •• 
but without «nj notice of iu'mmrknhle iuKnptmu. 


Bs/adco," No. 3 (p. 169), 
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Art. XIV.— Some Notes on the Dbrdn* of the Arabic Tribes .' 
By I. Gouwoher, IIon.M.lt.A.S. 


The Dlr&n of the lhideilites must be regarded as our 
singlo remaining inheritance of a great mass of literature 
which formed on important part of the results obtained 
by the Arab philolugians in their first endeavours to 
collect the old poetry of the Arabs. 

Indeed, the history of Arabic literature, which if it bo 
ever once realised—must suffice for the oldest j>eriod with 
recording many lost productions of learning and diligeuce, 
has exactly this office to fulfil when it begins to give un 
account of the labours of philological workers in the field 
of ancient poetry. 

Besides preserving and revising those more remarkable 
poems which of old won fame and renown throughout all 
Arabdom as the most exalted products of their classic 
composers (fuhftl), quite regardless of the special tribes 
which produced them, the old scholars did not fuil to devote 
themselves to collecting the diwans of particular tribes. 1 heir 
task was to gather together all the traditions of each tribe 
relating to earlier times, and to set them down in writing. 
In so doiug, they turned their attention to the compositions 
of tho tribe-poets which had been preserved in the memory 
of tho tribe, and which were mostly associated with its 
historical recollections. To obtain such information, the 
philologians themselves were not always obliged to wander 
about in the desert from tent to tent. Frequently, they 
caused to bo brought into town some dweller of the 
waste who was especially fitted to impart the desired 


« For the Esff&h tr.aO.ticm of tho Mlowiogorticle. written 
German, the author ia oblixeO to the kmdoou of hi. fnenO, Dr. K. D. Chealor, 
Bogin Fellow of Uarr.nl Cnieerrity, l am bridge. Mom. 
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knowledge bv his large acquaintance and the wealth of 
hi* remembrances, and interviewed him at their cusc in 
their own apartments of study. Ishak al-Mausili, who was 
constantly engaged in the search for undent traditions, 
neglected to breakfast one day with a certain man of high 
rank, by whom be bad been invited, because at the time 
he had a Bedawi in his parlour, whoso dictations he was 
eagerly taking down. 1 In that chapter of the Fihrit! which 
deals with the Humanists, frequently occurs the name of 
some A*rabi who made himself useful to scholars in the 
city (p. 44 %). 

Thus the studies pursued by the scholars of the second 
century a. it. with the pure-blooded representatives of 
Arabdom, were, apart from specifically linguistic researches, 
to a largo extent directed to collecting the poetic memoirs 
of the various tribes. From them resulted the Tribe- 
and to such labours as ubove described they owed 
their birth. Aud it is not at all surprising to learn 1 
that these collections, in the hands of able men like 
Khah - f were exposed to the risk of forgery and 

apocryphal interpolation. The impulse and stimulus which 
the cultivation of such studies already received under 
the l mu wads * among official circles-a fact illustrated 
by anecdotes preserved iu the literature •-make it in 


iLSi Ss ?“g «• 

would talc adsanUfr of hi, pr.^nrr in tbs nw’( U ' Sf* " ,r ' pWWutfsos 
tha contact with tlir ( 1 . ori-AmU itanU'^' ^iL o*5‘ Lftiwfae, Iroot 
nDtlravoumt to draw profit for llwir lousing t tJ .pMulspsas 

t» !«ra at a later p«U how M-.lZT l ' In 11 “ 
fa mint buns tuned to M-naiut tbo intorrvurV L ."‘Pj' 1 " ,u ,,w 

with Bnlawio of direnr tribe,. fain* bo iu.oIuo^ I’ ,nniU, ‘ 1 «*> *"joy 
hi, r-Arf/i a/./apa. Hr t. II. .1 WBrlrurth IhS^ 7 ! ‘“I'™™ “?*f ,hr “- ,ut 
work (CmtmLfHf -//A, AW.riaf “■ «l*»‘ 

whru Ito^a .wept man, Rami Xuru. ir-lwdu.i.! ' •*" ,t,c i30 ’ 

philolopan, hurmdtothirapit«|in„ n j, r tl> ,* c, P t *»* into lUffiiad. tha 
for pur pi-M Of learning -It-Kill, .VainWf. \|<i < Hi* 'J th * ** U1 

,a ** 

is JfaAa>'aid»li f 2 - Cf. the puaaagr* quoted 

.. .*• 

mnt! „ IU. . u,. mu™. 
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a high degree likely to suppose that the preparation of 
such repertoires, if we inuy so call them, was even then 
in progress. At any rate, it is related of H atn m &d al- 
Rawivu, in a passage already brought to our notice by 


Abi Ahmad Haaan gf-‘Ativri (d. 382 ) to hi* . ;. Ji.j L* — J* 

;M8. Litull»j>’ : — 

[kliwl d)/* • J **<•' b-«*J o'^ 

^ 'y« JU* 

1 jjM J' '*vy v ca J vr4* (•''i 1 er* frfj'yr^ 

iiT eA*** ^ye 2 *^ ,x ij' 3 erf cT* 32 ' ctf •^ x ’* rf' d > ->~ r= *' 1 ) 

^ J aIU l£s t» JU ^jr' cT 


jJU ,1 -1 aJUj iSc3 i_,-b ^ *4^ J~>. 

ey?' rf' 4 c/"^' ir 4 ^ e& 

eAlr* k_s^ cr* eA^' o’^ J** cr 5 ^' (•*"* erf ' y *' sr * c." 

j*jj Ail. Jli ‘ ijlii LS'j y*~* *-5 


ijUiJ JUi dif* c r* *'a!-**' -'V w-=*^ cr* ‘-k’y 

j! j&Z’ J^» ^ erf c-^r^' 

Jf i JUi fJl J'x ^ 1* Jli ‘ ^ J u-t* erf ^ 

IjkJS i'.jiA' J’JLj 1*?*^ •—i-i cA^y*"*^ UyA-» 


f^lrf' erf eT—erfyr^'j 4 

**i1 ^ y>\ LJjo* *M' U yr^' uW-j' ^- : ' J erf 

yell' 0 -« VA--J' J ^liliaT cr* cA^yi' c'^ c. 1 ' 


Cf. J'S; ir, 146,14 ff. 
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^ l ‘lllwuscn, that ho made ready for qq interview with tho 
caliph Al-Walid iba Yuzid, in the belief that tho caliph 
would question him concerning the poems of one or another 
tribe to which he stood in kindred relation, by oramming 
the “ Book of the Knreish " and the “ Book of the Thakif” 

;• ^)• ^ cry old also must have 

been tho <-J^, to which I have cullod attention 

on a previous occasion. 8 Yet, if the passage in which 
such a book is mentioned, can really bo referred to 
a written collection of the memoirs and poems of the tribe 
of Ttrnfm, the ascription of the verse containing that 
mention to the poet Bishr ibn Abi Kliimn. rest* on 
a very weak basis. It is improbable-nay, impossible-thut 
such a collection existed as early as tho time of that poet. 

In the following generation these labours move actively 
forward. The scholars of the *Abbaside epoch, on tho basis 
of the preliminary attempts of the previous period, make 
the.r humanistic studies to share in the general outburst 

ot the sconces and energetically continue the collection of 
tribe-diw&ns. 


Under the name of Kh&lid ibn Kulthftm.* who apparently 
belongs Iwck in Umnyyad times, a JSUJ1 ,UAI ^ is 

mentioned, with the observation that it embraced a number 
of Arab tribes (jJU ii* J. ^ }) < Fro|n fhe K of 

an Arab of the tribe of Asad, Muhammad ibn *Abd .1-Malik 
a -l akus, (l.ved down to the time of IlArda al-Kashid), 
the memo,re of the tr,be of Asad* were compiled, resulting 
in a A-' yt. Possibly Abi ‘Ubeidn 

(d. circa 207-10 A.H.) followed in the same path with his 

* A* lo thr owerlaiatT wiiu-S ... i **** ** n1 *^ ‘wonumulT. I 

my ,ntrT “ iur t*.« U, ih,; ““ **• *i»n K bour 

* Flint,. 04. lo. “ ' *'-<*«#»• «, 4ft Dote. 

* IWd., 49, 14 f. Fliijel, Grimm. 8dmUn, iS. 
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monographs on the GatafAn, Aum, and Kkazraj, as also the 
Ban u J tiizin} And elsewhere a “ Book of the Tamimite 
Tribe of Bazin ” is anonymously cited.* On the authority 
of Al-I)irukutni (d. 385) we learn of “an old book in 
which the author had collected notices of the tribe of 
Baiba and it* poet*.”* Abft-1-Kasim al-Amidi (d. 370), 
in his book on homonymous poets (Kitab al-mu’talif 
wnl-mukhtalif), having occasion to determine whether a 
certain verse belonged to Abu-1-Gftl nl-Iuhawi or to a poet 
of the tribe of Nahshal bearing the same name, rests bis 
decision on the fact that he hud discovered accounts of 
Al-Tuhnwi in the “ Book of the Tribe of Tnhayya,” while 
he had never seen a poet of this name mentioned in the 
“ Book of the Tribe of Nahthal." 4 The samo Al-Amidi 
refers also to a " Book of Bimu-I-hem b. al-Junr. •’ At 
what time these collections were first edited we cannot, 
from the notices to which we are indebted for the know¬ 
ledge of their actual existence, conclude with any certainty. 
We aro equally left in ignorance as to the names of their 
authors. A collection of the Dubhu and Nahshnl poets is 
given by the Fihri*t (159, 7, 8) as the work of Al-Sukkari; 
but it is not probable that a book from this philologinn 
would bo alluded to a century later as a KttAb ‘atik. 
Apparently an older, less elaborate work is to be understood, 
whoso further revision and completion were undertaken 
by Al-Sukkarl, as in the case of the Fludeilite com¬ 
positions and the individual diwans which that careful 
scholar published. However that may be, we perceive 


' E.Ari.t, 64,7. 13. 15. 

* YiV4t. o+vr. IKrt; 360 > *■ 

» A pad (W •t-gibe, ii, 339, 3: 

♦ iii, 108: Ija 3 C-.fi' 

J \Jj £j' . 

• Ibid., ui, 426:^*!' J-i ^ 
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that the philologians of the fourth century A.ir., when¬ 
ever any mutter relating to a poet was unclear to them, 
could turn to the respective Tribe - Monograph. AbQ 
Ifatirn al-Sijistani (d. eirea 250-2) had done the game, 
in order to determine the correct reading in a crooked 
verse 1 : that is to say, ho collated the verse with the collec¬ 
tion of that Kabila to which the author of the verso in 
question belonged. 

To this end stood ready about this time for scholars’ 
reference the complete works of a man who, us it seems, 
murks tho highest point in the redaction of these Kabila- 
repertoires, to wit, Abu ‘Auir aLSAribdui (d. circu 205-10). 
He is reported to have put together over eighty tribe- 
diwiins. All further proj«gation of this mass of literature 
was based upon his communication of the same 3 (*-. f 

Ifli JjUJ jk-il l.j). ire may be said to have 
incorporated all the acquisitions of his predecessors. Ouly 
three hundred years ago single portions of this work 
lay within reach of the learned 'Abit al-Ktirlir ibn 'Omar 
al-Bagdddi (eleventh century a.h.), at the disposal of 
whom stood a whole library of bibliographic curiosa. now 
partly lost, as material for his Khi/Anat „l-adab, a book 
throughout rich in all kinds of learning. 3 no is able 


« Aba Zrid, XtifJJir, 118. 16 : J\ j ' • 

* FUrief, 68,7. V. - *- 5 Hr"* 

* *° * iT l UOljr » ‘'o: 'AW el-Kidir el-Bagdi* h.d Mm* bin 

■o •ntogreph copy of lb, roram.nt.nr ,,f Abi • rirofc “ 

ZiT iUX J U P 4 *" <«“■** - 

•mpt. el. n, -02). — The nUtion* from the of tk, It-j >, i ,, 

to collate with . ropy detiog from U* y*r 200 

W U^1 ^.U ^1 ^ ►UU11 

^ II. m»k« n* of the » ro . codex. Ui. lit, wbrre ht 

Damn ee it* executor -- t . » 1 1. .... , . 

• J Z' so 1 — Ad **)— 


Tbe oagl. cxi»ting ropyof Abft Ilitim sl-SijittJf. KitiboUifu' 


now 
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for instance, to cite a verse of TJfnftn ul-Taglibi from the 
“ Tnylib Port* ” of Abtt 'Arar. 1 In speaking of anotlier 
poet he states that he has used the same author’s collection 
of the poems of the tribe Band „1f nhdrib b. Kluifu/u ibn lye is 
ibn ‘Ai/dn, in a manuscript of that work dated 291 a h. 
This raunuscript had been prepared on the basis of an 
earlier one, executed by Abu-1-Hasan al- fftsi (also noted • as 
a jj'—iJl j) ond approved by his teacher Ibn Al-A‘rabi 
(d. 231-3)— 

J,jU1 ^ - & ^ 

^ o 

JL-. jLs o Vfuls£ Srjj •Ast"* j o L/—* 3 

•X**-! ^ —srl *U1 A-s *j' 

Si, (sic - ) s^' ^ Ai- 3 ^ Ifdij J’i 

Even Al-Sukkarl (d. 271) busied himself not only with 
re-editing the diwiins of the classical poets, but also with 


in thr Uuirenity library of Csmbridfis (Q 2*5). w«» a-ed by ‘Abd aJ-Ridir al- 
Bagdidi. The title-pnge benni an autograph notice from him. For literary- 
hi,t-,ri«l purpose*, an orderly li*t of the book, and trvatio-. cited in the Khirana 
wuuhl form a mort dcoirable .upplemrnt to Gaia’, index to the same. Many 
a ran or entirely let work can now be known only from wch citation.. 

» JCku4nmt al-aisb, ir, *M. 5: 

j^L-SJL «. fil, «M. 2t. 

» ritritt. 71, 10. For Jl-TM ** Kretnrr. GUr ii* Oriirit, in U^i 
(SiUnnpdx*. d. Wiener Akademie d. Wiw., phil. hint. CL 1S81), «. 

* Kkis. ad., iii, 165. 
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publishing n whole lot of trihe-diwAn*. 1 Of the latter 
(in Stikkuri’s recension) nothing more thun a large part of 
the Hudri/ite <ii>rau» now remains, which owes much to 
the pains bestowed upon it by that pliilologian. But about 
this time, in place of full dlw&ns of the tribes, series of 
selections from this now vast literature begin to give satis¬ 
faction. Such a ehrestomnthy of Kub&il-dlwaus, in addition 
to his Humana, which he arranged according to subject- 
matter, was put into shape by Abu Tnmm&rn (d. 231) in 
his compilation entitled JJUJ1 cy' D ut t |,; s 

ohrestomathy, often used by the author'of the Khizdnat 
al-adab for the purpose of collating verses cited by him, 
has also uot come down to us. 


" llh th « dimppeonitce of (he immediate intercut in tlie 
tnbnl Ufo of tbe demrt, regard for KnUiWi.ln, more and 
more vnm.bed In the bockgramd. Moat of wlmt tbo tribee 
pteoorved from tboir poet, nod tr.n.mitted to tbe Conor 
pblltdog,.,. non- excited but . limitrd 1UI( , thi , 

lor tbe moat part only in the nnrron circle of tbe member, 
of tbo re.pectiro tribe.. Not .11 tint, . tribe prenorved 
from ,u bards .tood on . level „f poetic vigour „„d 
perfection adequate to a wider, lea, ,mr«>„,,11,. i„„.rooted, 
on,vernal demand. The redactor, of p«,ie.I Lap,In,ion., 
therefore, com. to pick on, thorn domic piece. » hi eb non 
rceosnilion in wider circle., or mice, wbolevor. by reown 
O f it. erlo bnty or beciimn, of ,h. bi.toHeal peinu ef inUnct 
attaching o .<• ongin. nppa.md .or,by. over and above 

^r , 1 ’ “ f to b "°»» common 

property of Arab society .1 l„ rg e .„ d „ ^ th> 

wideot circle, o, modcijiiece. of poclry. I, j, ib , , 

oren . Urge par, of ,b, Muf.ddoliyyJ, i. 0 „1 • o ,„W tio „ 

eontommg tbo better pice,-, „f varioo, tribe-dlwdoa 

Aceerfmg to . btemrybUterieol notice, Abo -,l„,r d 

Sbeibatn rcolly keamo oegimioted will tbo trik-diwin. 


Torotr-fif. .1 , W h ^ 


78, 'J*: , . r 1 ; t 

^ • O’” ] 0 v- 


FrntW, 


J*Tj. 
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which he afterwards published, from the instruction he 
received from Al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi.' Such anthologies, 
in which the best specimens from among the poetical 
treasures of the tribes were brought together, as well as 
the ever more firmly crystallizing diwuns of the b'uhitl, must 
be placed first among the causes whereby the tribe-diw&ns 
fell into neglect—later on into actual oblivion. One single 
collection has been spared this fate through the special 
care shown it by the transmitters of poetical tradition, 5 it 
may be becau*e the poetic excellences of its contents entitled 
it to an exceptionally high pluee above the general com¬ 
positions of tribe-poets—I meun the “ Dbcdn of the Tribe 
of lludeil? This work shows us, umong other things, that 
these tribal traditions covered not only the events of the 
J&hiliyva period, but extended quite down into the Umayyad 
epoch, that is to say, well on to the time when activity in 
making collections of this sort was already under wuy. 
With the decay of this literature at once fell into oblivion 
poets’ names which once loudly resounded in the midst of 
their respective tribes. Compositions likewise disappeared 
which were once objects of admiration in the camps of 
Hcduin, who haughtily boasted of the deeds of their fellow- 
kinstneti. Fragments of such poems are still plentifully 
preserved in the Natc&dir- works, now standing without 
their original context. And many n unique, otherwise 
unknown, poet’s nume appearing in the work of Abn Zeid 
ul-Ansdri, printed in IleirQt some two years ago, with tho 
verses thereto attached, was drawn from the Asb'&r nl- 
Kab&iL 

Of those tribe-diw&ns whose collection formed the labours 
of tho most important philologians during the second and 
third centuries a.h., and of which a number, though in only 


i Abu-l-IUnikat al-AnUri (d. 877), XuzM oJ-mIMJ' J\ tl oJMT 

(Cairo, 1294), 121 nit. j.'.J jo-' A/' 

» Jf ., iii, 144, II ffg. 

JJUJ. 1897. 
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rare and unique copies, were still to be found as literary 
rarities three hundred years ago, nothing further is known. 
For the completion of our acquaintance with the inner life 
of the various Arab tribes, they would be to us of in- 
estimable value. But like so many other precious portions 
of the old Arabic literature, they seem to have irretrievably 
vanished. Only an unexpected turn of fortune, such as 
favours literary finds in our day, can bring them once more 
to light from the dark depths of some Oriental library. 
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Anr. XV.— A Set/tdite Inscription at Damascus. By 
Henry Cass els Kay, M.R.A.S. 

The Royal Asiatic Society is indebted to the courtesy of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for a copy of the 
article published in its Journal (yoL iv, 3rd ser., Noe. 2 
and 3)—a paper read at a meeting of the Society in 
November last, by Mr. It. Pbutie Spiers, F.S.A., on tho 
great mosque of Damascus. The paper offers us an 
historical account of the building, a description of the 
surviving vestiges of tho old temple, and of tho Christian 
Church of St. John the Baptist, including the well-known 
Greek inscription over the Southern Gateway, particulars 
on the conversion of the building into a mosque by the 
Omayyud Khulifuh nl-Walid, of the changes tho mosque 
has undergone during tho past period of well-nigh twelve 
centuries, and last, though not least, it gives us a careful 
mid minute description of the building us it existed 
previous to the fire of 1893. The numerous plans and 
drawings with which the paper is illustrated, whilst 
attracting notice by their beauty, are of no small 
assistance to the reader in studying tho text. 

The tire that occurred neurly four years ago is, ns is well 
known, by no means the only one from which the building 
has suffered. In a.h. 803 (a.d. 1400-1), when Damascus 
was devasted by Timur-Lang, the mosque was desecrated and 
act on fire, and nothing, we are told, soon remained of it 
but buro walls from which roofs, gates, and marble decora¬ 
tions had disappeared. 1 Nearly three centuries and a half 
before that time, in Sha'ban, A.H. 4t>l (a.d. 1069), the 

» Tima nr* the trurdi of Ibo Iyi», not. u Buy U •«=. entirely free from 
dagger* tiun. 
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mosque lind undergone an equally disastrous fire, of which 
a record is preserved in Ibn al-Atlilr’s Chronicles (rol. x, 
p. -10). It was the result, ho says, of a faction fight 
between the North Africans and Easterns; in other words, 
between the adherents of the Egyptian Fatimites and the 
Asiatic Sunnis. Ihe mob, ho says, sympathized with the 
Egyptians, a fuct, by the way, not without a certain 
interest. A house was, in the course of the disturlwnces, 
set on fire. The flames rapidly spread to the adjoining 
mosque, and, in spite of strenuous exertions to nave the 
building, it was reduced to a state of almost complete ruin. 

The tire U likewise mentioned in ol-Bondari** abridgment 
of ‘Imad ad-din al-Iafahani'a History of the Sdjnks, a work 
to which I shall presently have occasion to make further 
reference. But beyond bare mention of the fact, the author 
gives us practically no information. He devotes, it is true 
ten printed lines to the subject, and gives us an eloquent 
description of a raging fire, with the great wealth of 
words displayed throughout his work, figurative language, 
para grams, assonances, and a quotation from the Kur'Sn. 
He does tell us however, that the evil eye was said to 
have cast its malignant influences on the beauties of the 
budding, and that suspicion rested on certain officials of 
the Egyptian Government. 


On th. oce«,on of. to )j, raMCU , , 8 - 5 

I copied . Cube inscription cngruccd „„ . nffl ^ 
one of tho piers (hot .upporttd ,b„ dome. T ,„ w>< 

jnodo under cnrtnm difficulty. I «U th , ho „ 

.l,e m«quo would b. mo., free thc „ of ^ 

visitor., but . .moll group s „ul„„l| y 

Titov behoved with prfcct good-hnoiour. bu , „ 

r.“bbb 1 0 n.“n ^ k,pt ^ « ««■ queutions 
to -chub I felt obliged to return , W , |W . 

nu.ortbebeo, tbul in oil ,u cusnti.1. tbo following |„ 
regarded as a faithful copy :_ 6 1 


1 *“ S* -tf J^t 
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*11' r \i r UJ1 r U 14 -L*l' il.jl' d 

j'mIj ' ^Vnl -.1 ’ aJ^J d, *“* k * - ' 

<, ) i_jys!' »—/p-c •>--> •~ zz ' i 

JL>-i,_' a. s J ^ ft) 0 »?*i ”' k * _ " c ” < 

•—£-U ^ A-X-, A-ii'j-., il*!' J,-** i-!.Al' ^\s 

ji? •*-—!' l^) \>yi~*ydS J~d jdj 

l,-^ ^ J-i-i-1' ^ v-^ *' crlr^' •*?** ^ 


'J3+* 


J -P ^ 


all* 


A_J l**j/ ) 


In tbi! namo of God the Merciful, the Gracious, I tnlji Ood 
teat tcrtl totnjitd tcith the Faithful tektti /Ary ttciat fidelity to thti 
under tht trt *. And ht knew what teat in thtir heart!.' 

The construction of this J lakturtth,' ond the decoration of tho 
wall-faces with marble, were ordered under the Khnlilate of the 
'Abbasidc dynasty, in the days of the Imiitii ol-Mufctodi hi anir 
111-ih Abu‘1 Kidiu ‘Abd Allah Princo of the Faithful, and under 
the rolership of tho Great Sultan, the Most Great Shahinsliiih, 
Loixl of the Kings of Xutions, Sovereign of Arabs and of non- 
Arabs, Abul-Fntl) Malik shah son of Muhammad son of Dadd, 
the right hand of tho Prince of the Faithful, and in the days of 
hi* brother the most Illustrious King, the Crown of tho State and 
Lamp of the Faith, tho Dispenser of joyfulness unto his people, 
Abu Said Tutush sou of tl»o King of Islam, Defender of tho 
Princo of tho Faithful,—by the most noble Vfazlr, Lord and 
Object of recourse, Glory of exalted Stations, Counsellor of tho 
State, Supporting-pillar of the two great Princes,' Abu Nn»r 
Ahmad son of ul-Fudl. and paid for out of his righteously acquired 
property, socking tho rowurd of God Most High. In the months 
of the year 475. 


« t hr «* bilid which comprises th. .mArAi orpr.rjT-aich.of.»«<p-. 
» Tbs d-signstioq of al.ljadrauyn rsfsss, 1 take it, cither to MaUksaah and 
Tutush, or to the Khalifnh sad MaUkahih. 
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Whether the tablet has survived the fire of 1893 I do 
not know, but I kuve reason to hope that information will 
soon be received on the subject. It occupied u most con* 
spicuous position, and it is difficult to believe that other 
copies have not been made. M. Wuddington copied many 
Arabic inscriptions in Syria, and in particular at Damascus. 
A large number, amounting, it would appear, to several 
hundreds, were in the possession of the late Henri Sauvaire. 
See his Description <ie Da, mu, vol. i, p. 37, note 1 • p. 57 
n. 95 ; p 199, n. 248 ; etc. 

Professor Max van Berchem has printed in the Journal 
dr la Sociiti Asiatique (vol. xvii, i. p. 421, and xix, i, p. 395) 
part of an inscription in tho Damascus mosque. Ho speaks 
of several os existing on the four piers, that which he 
publishes being one of tho number. But he tells us he 
could reach it only with the help of a ladder. I have 
no recollection of having seen these. The one I copied 
immediately faced a spectator standing on the floor of the 
mosque, the lower edge of tho slab, to the best of mv 
recollection, Wing not more than four, or at the outside five, 
feet from the ground. 

The resemblance between the two inscriptions is very 
striking. >ot only the date, a.h. 475 (a.d. 1082-3), but 
most also of the phraseology is identical My reading, 

I may add, is in almost complete accord with M. van 
Berchem’s. I have, however, JL,. where he has read 

r Jh T both ’ lt “PP®"*' doubtful of the 
word ion in j ^‘-t 

My original transcript in pencil shows that I could 
perceive only two small vertical strokes. But thev clearly 
represented a short word, and it can hardly be other than 
as Al. van Berchem has read. 

His inscription after the words J t- , 

with .... y u .u i. wlic r -, -T p™*** 

suggest that the name of the celebrated \V.,r v - 
nl-Mulk followed upon that of Totu.h jj_ t . ‘ 

ol, *. copf „„„ ,0 an J/ rt'JZ’Z 
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Nasr Ahmad, son of al-Fadl, which may bo said to impart 
ha chief interest to the inscription given above, cannot 
therefore appear. 

Ibn al-Athir (vol. x. p. 445) mentions ul-Mukhtasa Aba 
Nasr Ahmad ibn al-Fadl, wazlr of Sultan Stnjar, who, 
he says, attacked, in a.h. 520, the Bat ini* or Ismailitea. 
His troops had ordors to slaughter their enemies wherever 
they could be reached, to plunder their goods, and to 
capture their women, commands which were fulfilled to the 
letter. At p. 456, we are told that in the same year the 
Waxlr was assassinated by tho Ismuilitea. In the wars he 
made upon them, suvs tho historian, be bore the distinctive 
marks of goodness as well as of his virtuous purpose, and 
God bestowed upon him tho grunt of martyrdom. 

The identity we here find, not only in the name Aba 
Nasr Ahmad, but also in that of his father, al-Fadl, allows 
litlie room for doubt thut the personage who died in 
a.h. 520 or 521 is the same as he who restored the 
Damascus mosque in 475. But it is difficult nevertheless 
to adopt that conclusion without hesitation. Ihe titles 
applied to him in the inscription show that at that early 
date he already occupied a very high official position, one 
which he can hardly be expected to have attained m early 
life. Tho death of Sinjar’s wazlr was brought about by 
violence, and nothing is said to indicate that he was a roan 
of advanced age. 

Whilst engaged in a somewhat laborious search for 
information to supplement tho meagre statements of Ibn 
al-Athir, Mr. A. G. Ellis reminded me of the texts published 
by Professor Houtsma on the history of the Seljukites, and 
in particular of his admirable edition of al-Bondari. '1 he 
index of the latter, as Mr. EUis was good enough to write 
mo. repeatedly mentions ul-Mukhta*?. HU full name and 
titles, as contained in the pages of al-Bondan are Mu'in 
ad-din Mukhtasf al-1lulk Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn a! Fad! dm 
MahmUd al-Kashi. This last word is written at f° V . 

whilst elsewhere (p. 1*) wo find I« the case- of 
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Mukhtass al-Mulk’s son, it will bo observed that the word 
is written whence it may bo presumed that the 

family came originally from Kaihan. But Do Guignes, as 
will be seen, gives the reading Katchi. 

The earliest mention of Mukhtass al-Mulk occurs under 
the reign of Sultan Muhammad ntid vixinte of Su'd al- 
ilulk, who, according to Ibn al-Athir (voL x, p. 304), 
held his office for two years and nine months, until the 
month of Shawwul, a.h. 500, when he was put to death 
by order of the Sultan. Su'd al-M..lk wax one of the many 
victims of ‘Abd Allah al-Khatlbi, Kadi 0 f Isfahan, who b'v 
dint of hypocrisy and calumny, of the favour he contrived 
to acquire with the Sultan, and by accusations of Iamailum, 
created an intense and ever-widening reign of terror.* From 
al-Bondart’s account it would appear that Su'd al-Mulk was 
somewhat unfortunate in his subordinates, almost every¬ 
one of whom is described as wanting either in ability or 
honesty, or both. Several high official, perished along 
with the waalr, and Mukhtass al-Mulk was sent for (p. t-*) 
•nd appointed to the important office of Togknlu, or os it 
may be rendered, State Secretary.’ This must have been 
about the year 499 (a.d. 1105-5). 

It became a common saying that no one but al-Mukhtass 
was able to escape the malice of al-Khu«Ihi. But that' 
continues the author (pp. did not lo en ,, ure A ,_ 

Khatib, contrived to create suspicion 0 f the Secretary’, 
Z*s n h COn T ,,Cntl - V ° f LU impressed 

lattTr's o.e " r. SUfrgC * tIng mean8 ^ which »«*o 

known onTv m»“ ,g ,t t. detW,W, - lhat I-nailite is 
known only to his follow,. He found one of the wet 

living u concealment at Isfahan, and gave him the 

names of one hundred of the leading official, of !he 

Government, desinng him, with pron.Ues 0 f protoction *„ d 

pcmonnl safety, to denounce them on being questioned, 


os 


• Al-Bomluri, pp. t |^r «i„, it_, , 

ht rmsabeml Hut ib« Ilitinin-i or hmiUtuO*' PP' XT < *d. It will 

«- CnmAn under lb. sSTX^‘" "* known lo 

• Sm UouUmt, t“ret»M. pp . riii> u 
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Israailite*. The man, at al-Khatibi’a instigation, was sent 
for by the Sultan, and gave up tbo hundred names, uu.ong 
which was that of Mukhtass al-Mulk. The accused were 
arrested, but, fortuuntely for them, al-Khatibi’s career now 
came to an ond. He was stabbed to death, by whom or 
under what circumstances is not stated, but the new-*, we 
are told, was received with universal rejoicing umong high 
and low. Tho Sultan’s eyes were speedily opened to the 
deception that had been practised upon him. and thence¬ 
forward he ceased, it is added, to lister, to charges relating 
to religious belief, or to credit accusations against Muduus 
of being allied with the impious professors of 

Certain doubts us to Mukhtass ul-Mulk continued, how¬ 
ever, to prevail in the Sultan’s mind, and led to the former s 
dismissal from his offieo of Toghruy, the highest, remarks 
the writer, next to the Wuzirute. with the exception only 
of that of MuUauJt. lie was at the sa..m time deprived 
of the appointment he likewise held as Wuzir to Ku nr 

Khatun, wife of the Snltan. # 

Ere long he was reinstated in the service, under the 

Wuzir Khatir al-Mulk, and he was raised to the office of 
Mustnufi. Between him and the Wazir (of whose capacity 
we have a very unfavourable account) there existed mutual 
jealousy and enmity, which each did hi* best to concoa . 
but neither uble to prevail against tho other, until the V azir 
turned for aid to Katnal al-Mulk os-Sumayranu. 

The period here spoken of cannot have been long before 
the Sultan’s death, when signs of tho decline of his Empire 
and dynasty were becoming more and more perceptible. 
Its ablest men had perished, and of Us o d. and capable 
servants there remained only Mukhtass al-Mu k the MusUufi 
and the KStib Abu I*ma*il al-Isfabani (p. Ui). I * 
officials of the court combined against the Mustaufi. 
precise means whereby they accomplished tl.eir ends are not 
mentioned, and we are only told the bare fact, that he was 
dismissed from his office and imprisoned, and that a fine 
was inflicted upon him of 50.000 dinars, lie was next 
mado to sign an engagement by which he p go i 
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never bo long on he lived to seek office. Ho was then 
released, but not without being plundered of all he possessed 
and reduced to a state of absolute destitution, fortunate, 
remarks the historian, in escaping with bis life. The part 
taken by Khatir ul-Mulk and Sumnyrami in these events 
is not stated. The former was or had been dismissed by 
the Sultan, but subsequently reappointed us foghriiy. 
As-Sumnyrumi succeeded Mukhtass ul-Mulk as Mustaufi. 
As to Abu Isma‘il ul-Isfuhani he was accused of practising 
mngic, and of being the probable cause of the Sultan’s 
illness, and was deprived of his office. The samo charge 
wus brought nguinst the Sultan’s wife, who was treated 
with barbarous cruelty, blinded and finally strangled iu the 
prison in which she was confined. ITer deuth and that 
of the Sultan occurred, wo are told, on the same day, the 
latter end of a.h. 511. 


For the next ten years the abridgment of ‘Imad ad-din's 
History is silent as to the career and fortunes of Mukhtass 
al-Mulk, but it tells us that in a.h. 520 ho held the office 
of Waaslr in Khoruaun to Sultan Sinjar, aud, it is added, 
that he had joined the sect of the Murji’ites. The Wazir of 
Sultan Mahmud, son and successor of Muhammad, wus at that 
time Xasir ibn ‘Aly ad-Dergexiuy, who, a Persian peasant 
by birth, had rn.sed himself to high office, and who made 
himself notorious, even among the men of his dav for his 
rapacity treachery, and cruelty. He knew. say. our author, 
that al-Mukhtuss watched his conduct with displeasure and 
apprehension, and. actuated by fear as well as bv hatred 
he had recourse to the usual means of assassination.' He 
jought and obtained the aid of the bfitinites, whose favour 
he had gamed by rendering them a service, which was at 
the same time an act of treachery to hi, master. An 
ajsassm was found who contrived to be received in 
Mukhtass al-Mulk s service as su m or groom. It happened 
one day tha the \\ „ zJr ordered hi, horses to be bight 
from the stables for his inspection. The Uutinite released 
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hiii hold of the horse he was leading, and snatching a dagger 
he had concealed in the horse’s mane, he stabbed his 
master to the heart. This, we are told, occurred in the 
month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir, a.h. 521 (a.d. 1127). 

The story, as related above, is not in complete agreement 
with the version given by Ibn al-Athir (voL x, p 
The latter tells us that al-Mukhtass was assassinated by the 
Ismailites in revenge for the savage warfare ho had waged 
against them. And it is true that at page rnv, al-Boudan 
confines himself to saying that the Wazir was killed by 
the Ismailites, making no mention of ad-Dergeziny. 1 he 
evont, he there moreover states, occurred on the 29th of the 
month of Safer. On tho preceding page he gives us a list 
of Sinjar’s Wazirs, from which it appears that Mukhtass 
al-Mulk received his appointment in a.h. 518. . , 

Al-Bondiiri tells us that the Wazir was eulogized by the 
Kiidi Abu llakr al-Arrajani, and he quotes the commence¬ 
ment of the poem, ending with the following line :— 

» And (he, ul-Mukhtas?, hath) fingers to show thee that 
to the (small and) sleuder pen bclongeth superiority over 
the quivering lance.” 

Mukhtass al-Mulk appears to have left a son-J<»Mr 
a,U(,n Abu Tahir, son of Mu'in ad-din Abu Nusr A imad 

ibn al-Fadl ibn Mahmud a/-A'd»A*»y (p- rrr )- 18 

mentioned 'as Wazir to Sultan Suleyman, brother of Sultan 
Mahmud, who was raised to the throne on the death of 
Muhammad, sou of Mahmud, at the latter end of Dim l- 

Ka'dah, a.h. 554. . , , „ 

' Suleymin, we are told, was a notorious drunkard- a 
(wine-liar ”—a drinker who, when overcome with liquor, 
would fall prostrate and spend a week in a state of drunken 
insensibility 1 ; and the Wazir’. habits were the »mo as hi. 
master's. The Sultan showed no sign of amendment, and 
the patience of the high officials was at hmgth exhausted. 
He was seized and imprisoned in his palace m bhawwal. 
a.h. 555 (p. Mi), and soon after was sent a pnsouer to 

. . . .... Ik»l Sulcvmin nW In commit the Jouhl* 

t ibn «J-Athlr (»ot. n. p. « <*) “. lD lUt , mon tli ot lUm»d*n. 

tin ot drinking win t, and ot doing *> “J 
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the castle of Hamndhiin, where poison put an end to his 
life in Rabi* al-Awwil, a.h. 556. 

Fukhr ud-din, it is to be surmised, adopted at least more 
moderate habits, since we read that Arslan Sbuh, the 
successor of Suleynmi), appointed him Wazir (p. p~-p*i) and 
that he held the office for several years, until ho died. 
Arslan himself is stated to have died in a.h. 571. 

I find no mention in Sadr ud-din al-IIu*ayni's History 
(Brit. Mus. Stowe, Or. 7) of sl-MukhUss, or of his son 
Fukhr ad-diu, nor nny allusion to Suleynmu’s habits of 
intemperance, a thing that seem* all the more strange 
considering that ‘Imiid ad-din's History was well known to 
the writer (see Houtsmu’s Preface to ul-Bundiiri, p. xxxvi). 

I)e Guignes mentions “ I’hakhr ud-diu Kaschi,” Wuzir of 
Suleyman Shah (vol. ii, p. 258), but says nothing of his 
being, like his master, addicted to drink. He tells us that 
Suleyman, on his accession to the throne, sought to deprive 
his Woslr and several other high functionaries of their 
offices, and ho speaks of Fukhr ad-din as one of the chief 
leaders in the conspiracy that led to Suleyman’* deposition 
and death. The sources from which De Guignes hua drawn 
his information arc not quite clearly shown. 

Further research may fairly be expected to cast light 
upon what seems for the present a somewhat puzzling 
historical problem. So fur os I am aware, the Damascus 
inscription is as yet the only record we possess of a man 
who, in a.h. 475, held high officiul stution under tho 
Seljukite Sultans, und whose name is identical with that 
of a historical personage of considerably later date. If wo 
arrive at the conclusion that the two were one and the same, 
we are by no means free from difficulty. Besides others 
already alluded to, we have to deal with the fact that the 
son is stated to have died not much loss than a hundred 
yeure after the time when his father roust necessarily have 
attained the age of mature manhood, a thing which, if not 
absolutely impossible of acceptance, is, it must be said, in 
a very high degree improbable. 
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Professor Houtsma has been good enough to read the 
proofs of tho preceding puper, and has favoured roe with his 
views on tho question that arises in connection with the 
naroe Abu Xa.fr Ahmad ibn al-Fadl. Professor Houtsma 
considers the identity of the two personages very im¬ 
probable. As he most justly remarks, it is almost impossible 
that a person, Wazlr or not, having the munificent titles 
mentioned in the inscription of the year 475, should have 
been created T-ghray twenty-five years afterwards, as a first 
step to the next higher offices of Mustauti and W uzlr. The 
identity of name, Professor Houtsma thinks, although very 
remarkable in this case, cannot outweigh that argument 

The person mentioned in the inscription, ho adds, was 
probably Wuzir of Tutush and bonoriv cuhm also of Malik 

Shah, as his designation sccm * t0 ' m P'- v * IIe 

cannot have been Wuzir to MaUkshah, nor to the Khalifah, 
Malikshah never having had any other Wuzir than Nizam 
nl-Mulk. and the Wazlrs of the Khalifah boing well known. 
Only the Wazlrs of Tutush are unknown, but mention of 
them must occur in the Chronicles of * Damascus. 

Professor Houtsma adds that he thinks there must be 
something amiss in the latter part of the inscription. The 
name Tutath with the word he points out, would 

necessarily be followed by the name of tho Princo’s father, 
which may no doubt have been accompanied by the words 

LJ1 and ^though, os he further 

remarks, it is difficult to explain why the name should 

be followed by the bare name of hi* father, “ Muhammad. 

I felt, indeed, some difficulty with the words Malik al-Islam, 
anv doubts being, however, silenced on finding that Professor 
van Berchem found precisely the same. In reading Professor 
Iloutsma's remark*, it has occurred to me that we may 
possibly here bo dealing with an error committed by the 
engraver, or by the writer of tho MS. copy of the inscription 
for"the engraver’s use, whereby the words fl-2' — may 
havo been substituted for • 
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Thk India* Yii.laob Commuxitt. By B. H. Baden- 
Powbll, M.A., C.I.E. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 189(5.) 

This is tbo first serious attempt at a comprehensive survey 
of the various forms of the village community throughout 
the whole of India. The work is well arranged, and tho 
author’s industry and impartiality are manifest on every 
page. The Introduction contains a review of all those 
physical peculiarities or habits of co-operative cultivation 
which have influenced permanent location on the land, and 
also gives an excellent ethnological summary. The account 
of tho village communities among aboriginal tribes is tho 
best I have seen, and the description of the tribal settlements 
on tho Afghan frontier is curious and striking. 

One single form of tenure, the rmyaUAri, prevn.ls 
throughout three-fourths of India. Under this system tho 
village is held together by social necessities and the head¬ 
man"* rule, but individuals hold the land in severalty. This 
village constitution is a primitive one; it is found among 
tho aboriginal Kols and Kbonds, as well as among tho 
Hindoowcd Dravidians and the dwellers of Bajputanu. 
Traces of it mav bo found in Oudh and the districts across 
the Gho-ra, and the few exceptions to be found within the 
ravjatudri region-the Ycllulur colonists in Madras, tho 
Kair estates, and the bhdgdiri villages of Gujarat—aro 

capablo of historical explanation. 

Hut from Debar to tho Afghan frontier, throughout tho 
region longest subject to Muhomedau influences, we find 
a totally different set of tenures, two of which alone concern 
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uk here. Tho first represents the territorial settlement of 
a tribe, or occasionally of a few families which have grown 
into a clan. The territory is divided into certain great 
blocks, a block being assigned to each division of the clan; 
and within the block the arable is divided equally among 
all the clansmen. The land is theoretically subject to re¬ 
distribution, and this is occasionally done, although I know 
of only one recent instance in the North-West Provinces. 
This method of bhaidchdrd tenure is peculiar to certain 
tribes, Biluchis, Pathnns, and others, who (with the doubtful 
exception of the Rajputs) are not of Indian or Aryan origin 
at all. It prevails chiefly in the Punjab, and in the North- 
West Provinces is confined to Rajputs, Ooojurs, und Juts. In 
all these eases the territory, not the village, is the unit, 
and the laud is held for the time at least in complete 
severalty. 

But in the third class of tenures, the pattiddri, with its 
numerous varieties, the village area, the cultivating unit, is 
ordinarily (not always) coterminous with the estate. The 
proprietors are peasants; part of the land they have divided 
nud cultivate themselves, or by their tenants; the rest of the 
arable (if any) with the waste are the joint property of tho 
community. To whatever extent the division of the arable 
may have been carried, two features uro invariable. The 
shares are held according to ancestral descent, and the 
common land, whether of the whole village or of the sub¬ 
division, is the joint property of tho respective co-sharere. 
Occasionally the process of division has been carried so far 
that nothing of importance is left to divide, and the village 
loses its characteristic feature. A large number, perhaps 
tho majority, of these pattiddri villages do not go back 
for more than two centuries; and so far as their history can 
be traced, they are always the descendants of ono or two 
original proprietors, over-lords, grantees, or colonists. 

The pattiddri village is the only true type of a village 
community with collective ownership of the Und to bo found 
in Northern India ; and it has attracted the special attention 
of administrators and students. During the early years of 
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tlie century it was a constant battleground between the 
Iocnl administrators and the supreme Government: its 
earliest discoverers sacrificed their appointineuts to their 
convictions, and Sir II. Muine says that “ tho discovery 
and recognition of its existence have long ranked among 
the greatest achievements of Anglo-Indian administration.” 
But its value for the history of institutions was not 
recognised until a muck later period, home thirty or forty' 
years ago a series of brilliant writers for the first time 
opplied the comparative method to historical investigations. 
It was tho age of Darwin, and great generalizations were 
in the air. Among the most striking of thoso were the 
communal family of MacLeUan, and tho “ collective owner¬ 
ship of land which,” according to Sir IT. Maine, 1 was 
a universal phenomenon in primitive societies. And then 
came tho reaction ; the method was retained, the results 
denied. MucLellun is followed by ’Westerinarck, and for 
Maine and Muurer and Nasse we bavo Seebohm and 
1«\ do Coulnnges. 

But a long time elapsed before the reuction reached India. 
Most of the Anglo-Indian writers on the origins of the 
Indian village community were lawyers in tho Presidency 
towns, like Moyne and Sir J. Fhear, and tho author of the 
Tagore lectures for 1874-5; who had nn imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance with the fuels, and were full of theories derived 
from Sir II. Maine uud II. Spencer. Mr. Baden-Powell, 
on the other hand, belongs, I might say necessarily, to the 
reaction. He has firmly grasped two essential facts: first, 
that tho raii/nticdri and bhtndehird tenures are at least us 
primitive us the jxiUMri\ and secondly, that although the 
rniynttc&ri is probably, the bkaidchird certainly, connected 
with tribal conceptions of property in land, neither of 
them has any connection with collective village ownership. 
But when he discusses the place and origin of the patliddri 
village, he becomes tentative and VHgue. Like Sir II. 
Maine he deduces collective villuge ownership from the 
joint family—I will not say Aryan family, because we 
havo the Semitic joint family us well, and the authors 
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language is often indefinite. Nor is it quite clear whether 
he regards it ns a necessary evolution or n primitive form. 
Ho says he cannot find any trace of it in Munu, and ho 
admits that the rniynticiri system probably prevailed under 
the Hindoo kingdoms of the North-West Provinces prior 
to the Muhomodnn conquest. Now there is no question that 
the pattkl&ri village wus developed from the joint family: 
the division by ancestral shares puts that beyond dispute. 
But the real question is, was this a natural development, or 
was it a development brought about under external pressure ? 
My own belief is, thnt it was evolved under the pressure 
of the Muhomcdan revenue system. I may point out that 
it is only found in the region permanently dominated by tho 
Mahomedans; and that it dt>es not exist under purely 
Hindoo Governments like those of Rnjputnun. Its existence 
cannot bo proved prior to the Muhomcdan conquest, 
analogies and survivals being against any such belief. 
I can show, on the other hand, that it rupidlv developed 
with the introduction of the Muhumcdun revenue system; 
and I trace its origin to Roman ideas of joint fiscal 
responsibility adopted by the Mulinmedun conquerors. The 
Muhomcdan system of hind revenue was essentially the 
same from the Nile to the Ganges; it was bill'd on the 
Roman census of Syria and Egypt, and it created no less 
a revolution in the treatment of the land thnn our English 
ideas have done. Here, then, I part company with tho 
nuthor altogether. 

Mr. Baden-Powell apologizes for mistakes of detail, but 
these nre singulurly few, so far at least as tho North-West 
Provinces arc concerned. The ardzidarn (p. 310) are never 
to my knowledge ousted proprietors; they aro grantees, 
nominally of the village community, usually of certain 
mem liens of it, who hold a block out of the village waste 
for the purpose of paying the revenue. The nuthor favours 
a suggestion that the Tharus are of Aryan stock (p. 123) 
but this I think is quite untenable. Tho Haburas, a criminal 
tribe of the Upper Doab, claim to be a brunch of the Tharus 
who bound themselves by a curse never to cultivate when 
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they were ousted from their seats; and they have many 
peculiar words in common. 

The author remarks with great truth that the joint 
family is the cardinal distinction between Aryan and non- 
Aryan ; and a sketch of the various forms of the family 
throughout India might well be included in his ethnological 
summary, and would increase the interest of any future 
edition of the work. 

J. Kennedy. 

Texts and Studies. Vol. IV, Xo. 2. Coptic Apocryphal 
Gospels. By Fokbks Robinson, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1896) 

The Apocrypha publi«hed by Mr. Robinson embrace, 
first, The life of the Virgin ; second. The fulling asleep of 
Mary; third. The death of Joseph ; fourth, Three fragments 
which deal with our Lord’s public ministry, the most curious 
being the storv of the fishing of the Devil. Iievillout and 
I .a garde have nlready publishe l several of the texts; but 
Mr. Robiuson bus recollated the MSS., added much fresh 
material, and accompanied tho wholo with an excellent 
English translation. The notes display nico grammatical 
scholarship, and contain a wealth of illustrutiou from 
Apocryphal and Gnostic sources. 

The fragments which relate to tho Gospel history nro 
peculiar to the Copts, and occupy a very small part of the 
book. Two-thirds of it is taken up with the legends of 
the Virgin, and more than half the remainder with tho 
death of Joseph. These stories must have been very popular 
with the Copts, to judge by the number of versions; they 
throw much light on the popular religion, and it is 
instructive to note their variations from the parallel 
literature in Latin, Greek, Syriac, or Arabic. The death of 
Joseph is undoubtedly a story of Egyptian origin; on this 
point Tischcndorf and Mr. Robinson nre agreed. The 
question is whether tho story of the Virgin ulsn arose on 
Egyptian soil, and if not, at what date and from what 
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quarter was it introduced. On these points Mr. Robinson 
has not expressed any decided opinion; but I think the 
question can be solred, and I venture to give ray own 
solution. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the Egyptian 
variations and embellishments embroidered on the current 
legend are considerable, and our first business is to clear 
them from the framework of the story. The variations muy 
be attributed to three causes. 

I. Egyptian asceticism. The Virgin lives nfter the most 
approved ascetic type. Tbo raiment she wore on entering 
the Temple at three years old grows with her growth, and 
remains unchanged to the day of her death; 6he does not 
plait her hair, or bathe, or use water for her ablutions. 
She is represented as a mother-abbess surrounded by 
a troop of holy virgins, living in one house with the 
Apostles, much after the fashion of those vast Egyptian 
monasteries where monks and nuns lived under one heud 
in close proximity. Deuce the chief variation from the 
non-Egyptian versions. In them the Apostles are scattered 
throughout the world, and assemble miraculously the day 
before the Virgin’s death. But the Egyptian imagination 
hail no need of such nn incident, since it pictured tlio 
primitive church at Jerusalem after the model of a vast 
monastic establishment. 

II. Egyptian ideas of death and Amenti pervade the 
work and give it most of its peculiar character and local 
colour. These ideas are of very different kinds, according 
to the source from which they aro derived. From tho old 
Egyptian theology we have the dragon ( tiprpi ), the river 
of fire, the merciless avengers with divers (animal) faces, 
the powers of darkness, who grind their teeth, and send 
forth flames from their mouths and slay sinners. All tho 
terrors of the under-world remain, but tho old protecting 
doilies are gone. Osiris and Anubis and the children of 
Ilorus have vanished before Hellenic philosophy and 
Christian doctrine. A few idea* of a different order have 
survived. Death is represented in these Apocrypha as 
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a necessity, hut not a necessary evil ; it is in reality the 
introduction to everlasting life (' diich (rlta' ' (inch er heh '). 
The crux anmta —the hieroglyph of life—is engraved on 
the Christian stelae, and the Christians buried their dead 
to face the East. In these Apocrypha Christ ascends from 
tho Mouut of Olives with His face to the East, and Mary 
turns to the East to dio. Here, then, two ideas havo 
survived which remind us of the earliest times. 

Other ideas are derived from folklore or from Christianity. 
Tho difficulty which Death experiences in persuading the 
soul to quit the body, appears to me more especially 
u pure bit of folklore. It is a popular belief (in India 
at least) that the purity, and consequently the fate, of tho 
soul depends greatlv on the tuodo of its exit from the 
body; honco the objection to hanging. Hut tho idea is 
exemplified in the legend of tho Virgin (and still more 
in tho death of Joseph, and the quotations given in tho 
notes) in unparalleled variety and detail. 

Lastly, Christianity has introduced tho angelology, the 
personifications of death, Ameuti, uud the devil, the palms, 
the tree of life, uud many other thiugs. Sometimes tho 
old and tho new are intermixed ; for instance. Death has his 
treasure-house in the south, tho region of Set or Iyphon. 

III. Tho story has been materially altered to suit 
a specinl theological dogma. An unutheraa is pronounced 
more than once on all who say that the Virgin was taken 
up in her body into heaven without tasting of death. 
Death is not ati evil: it is u necessity for all men: Christ 
died: Enoch and Elias havo still to dio: and without 
separation of soul and body there is no entrance into the 
spirit world. Equal stress is laid on tho concealment 
and preservation of the body in a place unknown to all. 
These ideas are peculiarly Egyptian, and tho Copts there¬ 
fore, differing from their neighbours, havo agreed to 
interposo u considerable time between the death of Mary 
>n d the assumption of her body, although north and south 
differed among themselves as to what that interval of time 
should be. 
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If wo omit the variation* due to those throe classes of 
ideas, we shall find the main facts of the legend unchanged ; 
and there is nothing in them to imply that the legend first 
arose in Egypt, Indocd, there are one or two n priori 
reasons for un opposite opinion. But before I discuss the 
date of the rise of the legend in Egypt, and its origin, 
I must say a few words of the relative chronology of the 
various versions. 

We have four accounts of the death of the Virgin. The 
three last also deal with the assumption. 

A. A fragmentary Sahidic account, pp. 24-41, which 
Mr. Robinson 1ms treated us part of the Virgin’s life. If 
it be so, the fact argues a late date, since in Greek and 
Latin the childhood of the Virgin and her death form 
distinct works. It is not certain (but probublej that the 
writer knew of the assumption. 


B. A Bohuiric account ascribed to Evodius, pp. 44-67. 

C. A Sahidic account—a fragment, pp. 67-80. 

D. A second Bohuiric account ascribed to Theodosius, 
pp. 99-127. This is diffuse and rhetorical, and a spoken 
homily os it professes to be. 

B and C are closely allied, and agree in the earlier 
parts verliutim ; II appearing to be a mere amplification 
of 0. In the latter part they differ, B following the 
Bobairic and C in the main the Sahidic tradition. C uml 
1) appear also to have adopted some non-Egyptian ideas. 
For instance, the body of Mary is buried, according to 
C, under the tree of life in the midst of I’arudise The 
nearest parallel appears to be the grave which the ang, l* 
dig m Paradise for Adam and Abel (vide Apoculyp. Moris, 
v. 40. cf. Liber. Joh. de dorm. Murine, v. <|^j 

, b “ rc ’ ,1 '" n ’ "'“1 independent workinge 

of the rente metenel, A. C (B), end D. And ere\n,y 
clnreify them by two critcrin: am, ,h e compered,, 
ttetorelne,, end .unphct.y of tb. ioeiden.,; „, rfr 
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Amclincau, to edificution, and edification meant tho 
exaggerated and miraculous. We may assume, then, that 
with them the lutcst tale is ordinurily the most wonderful. 
The ecclesiastical tone is also nu ini{)ortaiit note of time. 
Judged by these texts, A must be the earliest and 11 the 
latest of the group. D appears to be intermediate, for 
although it combines incidents found iu A (e.g. Mary s 
premonitory vision) with others found in 1) (our Lord s 
appearance on the day before her death), yet it is much 
more miraculous and ecclesiastical than A, much less so 
than II. The chronological sequence would then appear 
to be A, 1), C, und 11. This agrees with the few 
chronological indications I discover in them. 

And ttow to fix the earliest uml tho latest date. I take 
11 to be the last of the versions, and the only note of time 
in it I can find is contained in the elaborate simile with 
which it opens. The detuils are Byzantine throughout 
down to tho leust given to tho prisoners; there is no trace 
of anything Muhoinednn. Mr. Robinson remarks that tho 
number of Greek words is unusuully large, and there are 
u number of official titles—tribunus, comes, eparch, dux, 
siguifer, buccinator. Hut we know that Arubic became the 
common language of Lower Egypt (where this text was 
written) within u century of Aiuru’s conquest, and official 
terms would bo the first to drop out of popular use uud 
recollection. We cannot be far wrong in fixing 700 *.li. 
os the lutest date for this text, and it may have been 
a century earlier. With this the superscription of text 
1 ) agrees.* That is said to be the text of a sermon delivered 
by Abba Theodosius in the year be died ; and it is believed 
that lie died in 507 or 508 a.i>. (p. ‘<115). 

On the other hand, we can fix on anterior limit for the 
rise of the legend. Schuoudi—the greatest of Egyptuu 
monks according to Ameliueau—was a seer of visions 
beyond all men; and lmd the legend of the Virgin been 
known to him, Schuoudi would certainly have used it. 
llut Schuoudi only once mentions her, and bis vision is 
unconnected with the legeud. It is given by Ameliueau, 
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\ ie do Schnoudi, pp. 34b—7. Atnclineau continue— 
“ O'est lu scule fois quo, dans la vie do Schnoudi, il soit fuit 
mention de la vierge Marie. Cependunt il etait ulle il Eplie^j 
en 431 avec le patriarche,” etc. Here, then, we can traeo 
an anterior limit. 

Hut it is possible to date the Suhidic life of Mary (of 
which A forms a part) much more closely. We have two 
char indications of the date. First, when it was written, 
tho Coptic Church had already adopted tho 21st Tobi for the 
festival of the Virgin’s death, but there was no agreement 
regarding tho date of her birth. The writer puts it on 
the 15th Huthor (November 11), and enters into an 
obscure argument on the subject The Coptic Church 
adopted successively the 7th September and the Kalends 
of May for the fc*ta (p. 190). This Sahidic version must 
have therefore been composed when the legend was new. 
Second, there is a remark able expression on pp. 16-17, 
Frag, ii, B verse 6. It is there said that Christ the king 
was born to defeat the barbarians. The barbarians arc 
here considered as tho equivalent for pugans. Now tho 
usual ethnological term for pagans was Hellenes, both 
in Greek and Coptic. Thus we read that the parents 
of S. Pakhomius were Hellenes (.Wlineau, “Vie de 
S. 1 akhome, p. 2), and another exumple may be found 
in the quotation on p. 225, note 13. In Greek, examples 
may bo lound from S. Athanasius to Justinian. When 
this monk of the Thebaid employs the term barbarians 
instead of Hellenes, ho must have lost all memory of 
Egyptian paganism, and the only heathen he can "have 
known were tho Nubians and the allied tribes of the 
desert. But the Nubians were converted to Christianity 
w * maw under Justinian, and at least three generation, 
from Theodosius must be postulated for such a complete 
disappearance of idolatry from its last stronghold in 
Upper Egypt We cannot, therefore, date this version 
much More oOO 4.D., or later than, sav, 530 A .n If 
wo further a low sufficient time for the itorv to become 
popular in Alexandra, and to travel to the Th-baid we 
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nhnll probably be near the mark in ascribing the introduction 
of the story to the lust two decades of the fifth century. 

If this conjecture be correct, the story must have had 
a foreign origin, and the indications point to Rome. First, 
the only non-scripturul mimes ore Rutin, Mucrinus, and 
Birrus. Birrus is probubly equivalent to \ erus, since 
the Egyptians ofteu change tlie Latin r into n Coptic ft. 
Second, tho 21st Tobi is equated with 20th January. 
Third, the recollection of a Latin origin may have led 
the author of B to make Kvodius tho successor of Peter 
in the see of Romo. 

Tho legends of the Virgin’s childhood and death were 
popular in Rome and the Orient at the end ol the fourth 
century—100 years before they took root in Egypt and 
if rejected by tho Church, they hud influenced Christian 
art. Their popularity and perhaps some part of their 
invention (the Protovnngelium Jacobi excepted) may have 
been duo to tho visitujion of tho holy sites of Palestine 
made fashionable by S. Ilelcnu. Tho “ speluueura subter 
caverns” of Ps. Mut. xiii, is an exact description ot the 
double cave under tho Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
In the Liber. Job. de dorm. Muriue, the Virgin pruvs, 
according to her custom, at tho Holy Sepulchre. In another 
version she visits all the holy places (1 ischendorf, “ Apocol. 
Apocrvph.,” Prolog., xliii). When the author of ** Transitus 
Murine B.” makes tho “ dextram partis civilatis” (Jeru¬ 
salem) the East (chap, viii), he is using an orientation which 
was not Romnu in tho fourth century. Tho Protevungeliura 
Jacobi, on the other hund, according to Tisohendorf, dates 
hick to the second century, and its main purpose clearly 
was to refute the Jews, Ebionites, aud other Syrian 
heretics, who denied the Incarnation. But its stories 
ap|>eur to have had little circulation until the 1 alcstiniau 
dragomen seized upon them for the benefit of pious 
tourists. However thut may be, I think it is evident that 
the story did not arise in Egypt, and the favourite heroine 
of tho Egyptians down to tho fifth century was certainly 
not the Yirgiu, but Mary .Magdalene. 


J. Kekxedy. 
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A Record of thk Buddhist Religion, os practised in 
India and tho Malay Archipelago (*.». 071-(Ji>5). 
By I- Thing. Translated by J. Takikcsd, B.A., 
I'h.D. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1800.) 

Students of Buddhism huve long wished for a translation 
of the great work by I-Ching (I-Tsing) on Buddhism as 
he found it in practice in India and the isluuds of the 
"Southern Sea.” In tho treatise before us, Dr. Takukusu 
bus provided such u translation, and enriched it with 
much pertinent and useful information. He has evidently 
taken great pains with his work, and devoted to it serious 
and continued study. Tho l>ook will bo hailed with 
gratitude by all who uro interested in the practical 
working of Buddhism among its professed adherents iu 
the seventh century. 

I)r. Takukusu's work is prefuccd by a lotter to him 
from tho Right Hon. Professor Max Muller. This is 
followed by n General Introduction from ihe translator. 
The Introduction gives us a short account of I-Chitig’s 
School, tho Muhsarviutivada, und of I-Ching's description 
of the Buddhist schools as they existed at his time. It 
gives next u very interesting account of the life and travels 
of the author, notes on some of the important geographical 
names in the treatise, its dute, and tables of several literary 
men and Buddhist teachers of India mentioned in the 
Record. This lust is in forty chapters, of which the 
fortieth should be regarded us a sort of uppendix. Tito 
work is furnished with a map, and there are Additional 
Notes and un Index. 

The title of I-Ching's book is » Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei-nci- 
fu-Chuan, which is here translated "A Record of tho 
Inner Law sent home from tlm Southern Sea” (Intro¬ 
duction. p. xviii). The book i, written in the terse 
suggestive style so much affected by Chinese authors. It 
has also difficulties of its own, resulting from a peculiar 
use Of certain terms and phrases. Ho would be a rare 
acholar, native or foreign, who could correctly interpret 
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nil its hard parages. Our translator lias endeavoured to give 
a faithful and intelligible version, and he has succeeded 
fairly well. It was not possible, however, lor the work 
to lie perfect, and tkcro seem to be numerous passages in 
it in which the meaning of the author has been missed 
or imperfectly rendered. The translator has also impaired 
the usefulness of his book by a distribution into paragraphs 
which seems to be often hnpkuzurd, and by the neglect 
to give the actual sounds or characters for foreign words 
and technical terms used by his author. 

I-Chiug’s own Introduction begins with a passage which 
is un abstract of the account of the origin of man us 
related in a Chinese translation of u Buddhist book. 1 lie 
account is there given with the view of teaching the 
priority and superiority of the Kshutriyus to the other 
castes. This fact seems to have been unknown to our 
translator, und consequently ho has fuiled to catch the 
meaning of tho passage. The author begins by referring 
to the time when our system of worlds hud been renewed, 
when ** all creatures hud been made, but as yet there 
was no gradation of men,” that is, caste did not exist. 
For the words within inverted comma* the translation has, 
"When all things were created, thero was as yet no 
distinction between animate and inanimate things- 1 I>ut 
jrn-iru (A tt) cannot In* made to mean “animate and 
inanimate things.” It means mankind, or it may denote 
“men and [other] creatures.” The author proceeds to 
describe tho void expunsc of tho world us transparent 
without sun und moon, tho inhabitant* retaining their 
celestial light, as he states; the earth hud a calm exemption 
from huiuuu vicissitudes, us thrrt ira* no dMincfiOH of 
The words in italics are for the original yin-gang-mopim, 
which our translator renders “there wus no difference 
between positive und negative principle*. Ibis also i* 
an utterly impossible rendering. The primeval forefathers 
of man, some time after their desceut from the Brnhmulo 'a 
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to thin earth, learned to subsist on on unctuous dewv 
substance which the surface of the earth produced naturullv. 
Ihi9 substance i» called by tbo author ti-fei, earth'* fat, 
but in the translation we have “ tbo fatness of the earth,” 
a very different thing. 

Turning over to p. 2, we find this sentence: “Thereupon 
the mountains stood firm, the stars were scattered above, 
and the inanimate beings spread and multiplied.” This 
sentence, as the Chinese text shows, ought to begin n 
new paragraph. It means something like this: “Thera* 
upon men of eminence appeared occasionally, and man spread 
rapidly. ’ 1 The uuthor has come down in his review’ of 
• man’s history to the time when great men appeared here and 
there und from timo to time, und when men had grown 
and spread so much as to have ninety-six different creeds 
of philosophy and religion. That Dr. Tukakusu translates 
handling, intelligent creature*, thut is, man, by " inanimate 
beings,” must be by n slip of the p*n. 

Pussing over many very interesting passages which are 
generally rendered fairly well, we come to chap. xiii. The 
title of this chapter is given by the translator os “Con- 
>w«ecrated Grounds,” a phrase which at once arrests our 
attention. The Chineso is Chie-Ching-ti-fu ($£ t4| jyfc), 

or 11 I he method* of determining clean sites (or grounds).” 
By “clean sites” is meant ground* which the Bwtdhitt 
brethren might lawfully me, and Chie is the technical 
term u>cd to render the Sanskrit word for appoint, 
determine, ettalduh. Here, however, the term Ching-H j s 
used to translate the Sanskrit Kalpya (in Pali, Kuppiya)- 
bhfirni, which also means lawful *ite. It has also 'the 
domed and technical sense of a monattio kitchen or utore- 
room. In other places I-Ching, instead of clean site,, uses 
the phrases clean kitchen and clean kitchen-ground. Ac¬ 

cording to the Malmvagga of the Pali Vinayn, the Kappiva- 
bhumi was a vihiira outside the Arauxa' iu which food 
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could bo kept and cooked, and drugs stored for use without 
violating the precept*. The kitchen (or store) on the site 
chosen could be a vihiira, or a large or small house, or 
a cave. According to I-Ching, there were five (according 
to the Pali Vinmyn, four) kinds of ‘"clean sites.” Hie 
first i* called Cli'i-hsin-tso (Jg fc ffc), which our translator 
render* “ the ground consecrated by an individual s vow 
of building a monastery on the spot.’ llut the words 
mean simply “ innde from an expression of mind (or 
intention),” and the phrase is explained. At the erection 
of u monastery, if the Brother superintending, as soon as 
the stone foundations are laid, should utter hi* mind 
thus — ■ “ This vihira or house is to be the clean kitchen 
for the brethren,” that phice becomes a clean site. The 
second kiud is that determined by the action of not less 
than three Bhikslras. The third kind of “ clean site is 
called Jn-niu-ico, “ Like un ox lying n*leep.” There is 
no fixed position for the doors in the buildings on such 
sites, and the buildings ore “ like an ox lying down ; 
ho format ceremony is n*e<i /or such sites, the place making 
the *ite lairful. The sentence in italics is in Dr. Inkakusu a 
version—“ Such a building, though it lui* never been 
consecrated by a rite, is considered pure (»acrcd). 1 But 
the author’s meaning is that no rite is required, and the 
site, not the building, is considered clean of itself. This 
phrase “ox lying-down site” apparently represents the 
Puli gonisadika which Mr. Rhys Davids translate* ox-stall. 
But I-Ching was evidently taught to use the word in its 
literal sense of “ox lying-down.” And a site with this 
name is well known in China as a very lucky one, especially 
for a parent's gravo. It i* a quiet sheltered nook generally 
on the lower slope of a hill, and a well-sheltered spot is 
perhujis nil that is meant by gonisiidika and “like an ox 
lying down.” The fourth sito is that of an abandoned 
vihiira, and the fifth is one sot apart by a formal act. 
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When there is n “clean ground” set apart in any of 
these five ways the brethren have the twofold enjoyment 
of “cooking within and storing without, and storing 
within and cooking without." Here tho words within 
and without refer to the limits of the brethren's establish¬ 
ment. In the rest of this chupter the important word 

for botniitari/ or limit occurs several times, and Mr. 

Tukukusu either leaves it untranslated or renders it wrongly 
by “ spot ” or “place.” Thus he translates wri-ch if - i-ch it 
(jfi ia VM. if tk* boundarie* a* to garment* hnre not 
been Heterminnt, by “ without consecrating the pluco to 
protect the purity of one’s garments.” Then tho phrase 
hu-*u m ** rendered by “protecting the sleeping- 

place (ugainst any evils),” but it means “ to observe the 

rules as to spending a night.” Again, the words htt-i chl- 
/a-e/iir are translated “ in the lawful spots for protecting 
the purity of garments,” instead of “ as to the boundaries 
for the observance of formul acta as to garment*.'' The 
author odds that there are trees and other objects to 
murk tho boundaries, and ho does not sav iis in Mr. 
Takakusu’s translation “ there are differences between the 
places under trees (or in a village), etc.” 

Space is limited, and I must be content to refer to onlv 
one more matter in this very interesting book. At piigtsi 
l‘>8, 181, und 180, wo have mention of a great Buddhist 
poet and philosopher. Mr. Takakusu writes the name of 
this mnn Jinn, and the Chinese characters are Ch'&n-na 
(Ffc STib The origin of this identification is to be found 
in M. Julien's “ Memoires," etc., vol. ii, p. 106 and note. 
M. Julien afterwards discovered that he had here tnado 
a mistake, and wished to have the note on the word 
expunged. Hut the wrong identification of tho word has 
remained. The P. W. took it up nnd gives Jina ns a 
Buddhist philosopher; Beal, Eitel, Bunvio, Chavanncs, 
with childlike simplicity, all accepted it,' and Kern and 
others followed their example. 

Now the word Jina occurs both in the Records of Yunn- 
chuang nnd in his Life, and neither there nor in any 
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other place is it transcribed by the above characters. Whut 
was the vnluo of the first of these characters should have 
been well known to Julien from its frequent occurrence 
in Indian proper names. Thus, in the name of the great 
disciple Ajnutn-Kaundinya (in Pali, Kondinfla) the syllable 
din is commonly transcribed by this character p# now read 
Ch'dn, but formerly pronounced dim. Thus we get Pimm 
as the name of the great author in question. That this 
was the sound given by Yuun-chang, is plain from the 
Life and the Records. In the former the name is translated 
by Shou (J5), which like dinna means given. In the Records 
the name is translated by Tung-thou, given by the youth, 
that is, inspired bv Mnnjusri Kumiira-bhfita. Rut this 
interpretation of the name is fanciful and must be abandoned. 

Now we learn that Ch'tht-nu is short for Ch‘on-na-kn, 
that is Dinnakn, the Sanskrit Diuntign. Then \uan- 
chuang and I-Ching represent Duma os a great writer 
on the science of causes, Yin-niing, but no book on this 
subject is to lie found among those under Dinna s name 
in tho Catalogue of Buddhist Books. If, however, wo 
turn to this Catalogue (see Bunyio, Nos. 1223, 1224) 
we find a book entitled “ Yin-ming-cheug-li-men-luu ” 
ascribe*! to an author called “ Ta-yu-lung-P'usa,” tlint 
is, Great District Dragon P‘usa. Now “ District Dragon 
is in Sunskrit Diiiuiign, “ Elephant of the quarters, the 
Pin-na-ka of the Chinese transcription. Mr. Iakakusu, 
not having noticed Nnnyio’s correction, wrongly gives 
Nngirjuna us the author of tho above treatise. Now wo 
find this treatise ascribed to Dinna, and it is evidently 
the sixth of the eight books by him on philosophy 
according to I-Ching's enumeration. Thus tho Dinna 
of our author and other Chinese writers is evidently the 
Dignuga of Wussiljew’s Per Buddbisnius and Schiefner s 
Turuiiat.hu and the Pihniiga of Hindu philosophy. He 
was a Brahman by birth, but was converted to Buddhism 
by Nagadatta; he was a hymn-writer, scholar, und 
dialectician, u disciple of A asubondhu and an opponent 
of Kupila’s system, a Yogist, and a Mahay an is t in 
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Buddhism. lie was evidently n man of great distinction 
and celebrity, and be is generally cited as Din mi P'wm. 

T. W. 

A vesta : Tiif. Sacked Books of the Farms. Edited by 
Kari. F. Oki.dxkr. Published under the patronage of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. (Stuttgurt: 
Kolilhumtner, 1885-1896.) 

Tlie completion of this revised edition of the A vesta texts 
is an event of considerable importance to the I’antis, and 
to A vesta students in general, as they will see when they 
begin to study tho Prolegomena. In the first place, the 
editor, himself probably tho most competent A vesta scholar 
that has yet arisen, bears testimony to the ad mi ruble accuracy 
and completeness of the work of his predecessor Westerguard, 
who, so fur as the manuscripts accessible to him were con¬ 
cerned, bad left little or nothing for his successor to amend. 
And, secondly, the Parsi priesthood and others, with wiso 
and confiding liberality,intrusted the German Foreign Office 
with many of their most valuable manuscripts for the umj 
of the editor. We huve, therefore, his assurance not only 
that the first edition was practically the W that could 
have been prepared from the materials available in 1854, 
but also thut the best further materials, that were then 
inaccessible, have now been utilized for tho revised edition. 
Altogether 134 MsS., which have been user! in preparing 
this edition, are described, and about half of them had 
never been previously examined by any European scholar. 

The general arrangement of the vurious texts and their 
division into chapters and paragraphs remain practically as 
Westerguard settled them, though occasiotmlly a paragraph, 
composed entirely of Avesta phrases quoted by the Puhlavi 
translators, has been omitted in the Vendida’d, because it 
forms no part of the Avesta text. All metrical parages 
are also now arranged in metrical lines; whereas, in The 
former edition, this arrangement was practically confined 
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to the Gutbas, the only part of the text-, that seem-, to 
have been recognized as poetical by the ParsU themselves. 

It is, however, in the great increase of variants and their 
systematic arrangement, that the Avesta scholar will find 
his wants most fully considered; so much so, that a persona 
inspection of the Original MSS. will usually be as super¬ 
fluous ns it might be impracticable and perplexing, the 
extent of tho critical apparatus in the new edition, as 
compared with the old one, may be roughly estimated at 
seven times os much in the Yasna, thrice as much in tte 
Yashta, and twico as much in tho Vendidnd. And 1 10 
average number of words amended by the present editor 
seems to be ubout one in eleven, varying from one in six 
to ono in thirty-three in different chapters; but by far the 
greater number of such alterations arc merely slight amend¬ 
ments in orthography. , rc<a 

The Prolegomena give nn exhaustive account of the Jl>v . 

that have been used, their mutual relationship, and the 
means bv which this has been ascertained. There arc four 
classes of MSS. which contain the Avesta text ot the Yasna; 
these are the Yasna with Pahlavi, the Yastm with Sanskrit, 
the Yasna Sftda, which is purely the Yasna Avesta, and the 
Vcndidad Sii la, which consists of the intermingled Avesta 
texts of the three book*, Yasna, Yisperad. and \ endidad, 
arranged us a liturgy for use in tho Vendidnd ceremonial. 
The three classes of MSS. which contain the Avesta text 
of tho Yisperad arc tho Yisperad with Pahlavi, the \ isperad 
Sada, which is purely the Yisperad Avesta, and the \ endidad 
Siidu as before. Tlie Yisperad itself i* only a collection 
of supplementary paragraphs to be added to, or inserte 
between, certain chapters of the Yasna when used m the 
Yisperad or Vendidnd rituals. Finally, the two classes of 
JISS. which contain the Avesta text of tho Vcndidad are the 
Yendidud with Pahlavi and the Vendidnd Suda. 

Some particulars ubout the MSS. of chief authority are 
interesting In 1851 Westorgaard knew of only one Yusnu 
with Pahlavi. brought from Bombay to Copenhagen by 
Ilu*k in 1820, and completed at Cambay by Mitro-apuu 
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(= Mihrban), an Iranian priest, on November 17, 1323. 
In 1863 Ilaug saw a similar Yasna with Puhlavi in the 
library of a Dastur, who presented it to the Bodleian in 
1889 ; it was written at the sumo place as the Copenhagen 
MS., and by the same priest, who completed it on 
January 26, 1323. 

While collating a copy of the same text, reported to 
have been written about 1780, the editor noticed tunny 
words which not only differed from those in the two old 
MSS. before mentioned, but often seemed preferable; this 
modern copy, however, contained no colophon, or date, to 
give a clue to its origin. After a time, a second copy, 
with all the same characteristics, was sent to the editor 
from another library; one of these characteristics was a 
Pahluvi introduction, five piges long, which seemed to 
consist of laudatory epithets and religions exhortations; but, 
ou closer inspection, a few lines in the middle of tho intro¬ 
duction were found to contain some names which practically 
gave the history of the text back to about A.n. 1020. 

This introduction was composed for an Iranian Yasna 
with Pahluvi, copied by a priest Hdshiing (known to have 
been living ut Sharaftilwd in 1178) from u copy, written 
about 1290 by a graudfuther of the aforesaid Mitrd-npun, 
which descended—through an intermediate MS. copied hy 
a priest Mah-patiSh ubout a.d. 1200—from a copy made 
(about 1110) by u priest Farnbag, who combined the A vesta 
and Puhlavi from two independent MSS., one of which 
wus written by a copyist who transcribed another MS. in 
1020. Thus, the MS. of 1478 has descended from those 
about 1020 through three intermediate copies, and the MsS. 
of Mitro-apan have probably descended from Mah-panah'i 
MS. (about 1200) through ono intermediate copy. 

The Hoshnng MS. has not been found, but a third copy 
of it exists is Bombay, besides a fourth copy of its Avestn 
text completed in Persia on May 23, 172L‘ From these 
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four copies, three of which are certainly independent of 
each other, tho exact text of Hosbang’s MS. can bo very 
accurately ascertained; unfortunately, their importance, as 
representing an independent line of transmission of the 
Yosna text, was not fully recognized until after that text 
was in type; tho editor has therefore given many ad¬ 
ditional variants, which they supply, in his Prolegomena, 
pp. xxv-xxix. As a contrast to this numerous family of 
copies, it may be mentioned that the editor has met with 
only one copy of the Copenhagen Yasua with Pahlavi, 

and none of the Bodleian one. 

Of the Yusna with Xeryosangh's Sanskrit version, the 
editor has used two old MSS., hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, and has met with five descendants of ono of 
them. The two old MSS. are independent and uuduted. 
but both may have been written about a.d. IoOO. The 
time when Xervosangh flourished has not been reported, 
but there are records of the number of priestly generation, 
that have passed away since his time, and in one family 
tho average duration of nineteen successive generations 
has been clearly ascertained to have been rather more than 
24 years. 1 From these data it has been calculated that 
Xervosangh may bavo been born about a.d. 11G0, so 
that a.d. 1200 would be an approximate date for bis 
Sunskrit version. It appears, moreover, that his translation 
ends with Yus. xlvii, though a later hand has continued 
it to Yus. liv, and some furthor additions have been after¬ 
wards made; but the Sanskrit version of the \asna is 

still incomplete. . 

There is no doubt that Xeryosangh translated from 
a Yaana with Pahlavi, and most probably from another 
copy of Farubug's MS. fabout 1110), an elder sister of 
Mai.-pa«.ub'a MS. (about 1200). It is therefore evident 
that the modern copies of Hfwbaug’a Yusna With Pahlavi, 
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when compared with the two old Yasnas with Sanskrit, 
ought to supply a very close approximation to the A vesta 
text of the first three-fourths of the Yasna current in 
A.n. 1100. 

Of the Yendidad with Pahlavi, there are two very old 
MSS.—one at the India Office in London, the other nfc 
Copenhagen ; both have lost many folios, and others are 
seriously damaged, so thut little more thun half the original 
text of the former, and one-third of the latter, are legible. 
Both these MSS. were written by Mitro-apiin, the same 
priest that wrote tho two old Yasnas with Puhlavi. The 
Copenhagen MS. was completed at Cambay on Muy 17, 
1324, and wus copied from the MS. of Mitro-apan’s great- 
great-uncle, whose undated colophon is transcribed, us 
well as that of a still earlier copy which was completed 
on May 10, 1205, in the province of Sogustan, from the 
MS. of the priest Uomust, for tho purpose of being sent 
to the Pursis ut Aucak (Uch), near the Indus, in tho care of 
a priest returning thither, after staving six years in Sagasian 
for religious instruction. The London MS. has long lost 
its colophon, but a copy of it has been found in u Bombay 
transcript made in 1787-8; from this it uppeara that 
tho London MS. was completed at Nuosari on August 28, 
1323, and that it contained copies of the same two colophons 
of earlier copyists as still exist in the Copenhagen MS. 

Thus we find that existing MSS. record the descent of 
tho Vendidad with Puhlavi, step by step, from the twelfth 
century, as fully os they record that of tho Yasna with 
Pahlavi from tho tenth century. It appears, further, 
from Mitm-iipan’s Pahlavi and Sanskrit colophons, that 
tho two old Yasnas and two old Veudiduds, with Puhlavi, 
were written at the expense of a Tarsi layman of Cumbuy’, 
Cuhil, son of Sangan, recently deceased, as a meritorious 
work on his account. 

The Sida or purely Avesta MSS., arranged for tho 
Yasna. \ isperad, or Vendidad ritual, are seldom more 
than two centuries old. But throe Yusua Sodas, written 
in 1660, 1561, ond about three centuries ago, respectively, 
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were examined ; ns well as three Yendidad Sillu, written 
in 1681, 1638, and 1618, respectively; and ono Visporad 
Sadu, with a colophon written at Ankalcsar by the great- 
great-uncle of Mitro-apan, which has a dato corresponding 
to December 28, 1278, but whether this colophon bo 
original, or copied, cauuot now be ascertained with absolute 
certainty. 

Regarding the Khorda Avcsta, or minor prayer formulas, 
and tlie Yaahts, it will bo sufficient to mention that very 
nearly all the Yusht MSS. have descended from a single 
existing MS., written at Nuosuri and completed on 

January 21, 1591, N.s. ; and the remainder can be traced 

back to a predecessor of this, not much older. Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian versions of many of the prayer 
formulas, and of four of the \ushts, are in existence; but 

there arc no such versions of the other \ashts in the 

J1S8. examined. It may also be noticed that the \cry 
corrupt Vishtdsp Yasht and Fragments have been reserved 
for future publication. 

Iu bis remarks (pp. xlvi—lii) upm the method which 
he has followed in reconstructing the text, the editor has 
udopted the very scn-ible view that his solo duty was to 
restore it, if possible, to the atuto in which it wus lett by 
its final Susuuian reduction. To go beyond this, and 
attempt to distinguish between whut is Susnniun and 
what is older, would be a hopeless undertaking, as lie 
justly observes. Any such attempt would bo completely 
controlled by the personal views and prejudices of the 
inquirer; for the Avesta texts huvo few, if mi), real 
points of contact with external events luter than their 
own legends, which practically end with tho sons and 
contemporaries of Vishtasp, A few additional names seem 
to liuvc been added to the list of human 1‘ ravashis to lie 
commemorated, and some corruptions have crept into the 
texts themselves. To remove these corruptions, so fur as 
he could discover them, has been the task which the 
editor has not only admirably performed, but he bus also 
accumulated abuiidaut materials, with which others may 
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try to improve hia work, when they consider it necessary 
to do bo. With his remarks about the excellence of the 
work done by his publisher and compositor, all A vesta 
scholars will fullv agree. 

As Professor Geldner, whilo editing these Avesta texts, 
bos been compelled to read and carefully consider every 
word they contain, over and over again, he must be better 
acquainted with their statements and peculiarities than 
any other scholar; and it is, therefore, to him we should 
apply with the greatest confidence for an opinion a* to the 
probability of Parmesteter’s hypothesis that the Giithaa were 
composed in the first century A.n. under Gnostic influence. 

In Geldner’s essay on Avesta Literature in the Grundrita 
dtr iranithnt Philologir, vol. ii, p. 39, ho has stated his 
opinion, without going into an exhaustive criticism of 
the hypothesis, that the contents of the Gathas differ 
totally from Gnosticism; though it must be admitted that 
there is a certain resemblance between their Yohu-muno 
and the Xo*/<*? 6iios of Philo. But it is evident that the 
Vohu-mano could not have been borrowed from Philo, 
because Strabo certifies the worship of tho Persian racred 
being Ontunos ( = Vohu-mano), and hud himself seen the 
solemn procession of tho images of Omanos. So that the 
original abstract idea of Vohu-inand, ‘good-thought,’ had 
already become personified in the time of Strabo. But 
Strabo travelled in Asia Minor before w.c. 29, whereas 
Philo was bora in B.c. 20. So, if there be any connection 
betweeu the Persian Vohu-mano and the Xdyo? of Philo, 
it must have been Philo who wus the borrower. 

E. W. West. 


The Orkhhai. Hf.brkw of a portion of EcctBsiAimcta 
(xxxix, 15, to xlix, 11). Edited by A. E. Cowlkt. 

M.A., and An. Nkubaukr, M.A. (Oxford; at the 
Clarendon Preaa*) 

If the interest felt by the public in Old Hebrew 
literature were as keen as that which they take in Greek 
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antiquities, this publication should, like Mr. Kenyon s 
“Constitution of Athens,” have been heralded by a leader 
in the Timrs and followed by reviews in both Quarterlies. 
What notice tho Quarterlies will take of it, remains 
to be seen; it is clear that tho Dailies do not think 
such u discovery ns Dr. lieubauer s worth communicating 
to their readers with any great disputch. Nevertheless, 
that discovery is one of the most reruarkuble und interesting 
that could be made in tho whole field ot lost literature. 
Since the time of Jerome the Christian Church has had to 
depend on translations for its text of Ecclesiasticus, a book 
which the greater part of Christendom has always regarded 
as canonical, while even Protestant communities allow it 
to be read in public worship. Only in recent times, how¬ 
ever, with the commencement of the critical study of the 
Biblical documents and the Hebrew language, has the loss 
of tho original beeu keenly felt. The scholar, or scholars, 
who have hud the good fortune and the skill to recover 
a portion of it arc deserving of tho heartiest congratulations. 

Great commendation must also be bestowed on the way 
in which Messrs. Neuhuuer and Cowley have performed 
their delightful tusk. They have steered u middle course 
between doing too littlo and too much. They have re¬ 
produced the text without emendation, but have published 
with it an accurate translation, und all tho materials 
required for a critical study of it. A glossary to the 
newly discovered text has beeu added by the experienced 
hand of Professor Driver. Dr. N'eubauer’s name has b, fore 
this been connected with finds of great consequence tor 
the study of the Semitic languages; if, ns I funcy, this 
is the first work which bears Mr. Cowley’s name on the 
title-page, he commences his career as an author very 
auspiciously. 

Tho Greek translation of tho book is, if the translator 
speaks truly, the work of the author’s grandson; as he m 
likely to have possessed either his grandfather s autograp , 
or at anv rate an accurate copy of the book, in innny 
way. this’ translation remains the primary authority for it. 
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notwithstanding the discovery of part of the original; and 
the recovered text shows that the translation, though 
occasionally unintelligent, was literally faithful. On the 
other hand, the Hebrew shows unmistakable signs of 
having undergone systematic recension; the murgiua of the 
first five leaves are crowded with variants, some of which, 
ns the editors observe, agree better with the Greek than 
the text. These variants are sometimes concerned with 
trivial matters such as orthography; but more frequently 
they record important differences of rending, or of lauguage. 
In such cases the antiquity of the Greek version should 
ordinurily make us regard the reading which agrees with 
it as the more trustworthy. 

It is to be regretted that the marginal notes stop where 
they do, as there are some interesting questions which 
they might have helped towurds solution. In xlviii, 17, 
the Greek states that “ Hezekinh fortified his oitv, lind 
brought the Gog into the midst ”; tho recovered text 
with the Syrinc has for Gog simply toiler. If there lie 
nny truth in the canon tlijficilior lectio jtolior, the reading 
Gog must hero bo the more original. In xlii, 226, tho 
Greek has a hemistich, “and they are as of a spark to 
behold.” Tho Hebrew is deficient; but the difficulty of 
the phrase shows it to be gcnuiuc. Another place in 
which the recovered text is tantalizing is xlviii, 12, where 
the Greek has (of Elijah)—'* Happy are they that have seen 
thee and are adorned in love; for we, too, ahull assuredly 
live." Tho new text stops at the words “ that have seen 
thee," leuving the rest of tho passage as problematic u» it 
was before. 

White tho reviser's task consisted partly in substituting 
easy phrases for hard ones, he would seein to have sub¬ 
stituted in places Hebrew words for Aramaisnu which 
Uen-Sira employed to an exteut which is extraordinary, 
and (if I may differ from the editors) unparalleled in the 
Old Tostument. A comparison of tho recovered text with 
the ancient versions will probably reveal other Aramaisms 
which at present lie concealed. One such cose may be 
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noticed. In xlii, 9, a daughter is said to be (according 
to the Greek) u "hidden sleeplessness" to her father; 
ffirftiTTjp Trarpl iiv6itpv<jx*\ aypwvut ; this in a Rabbinical 
quotation appears as u “vain treasure, for which tho 
newly discovered Hebrew substitutes “ a deceptive treasure " 

(iop rxxtxsa Rubb., -pj? roiacD ms.). The following 

clause, " the cure of her puttetk uwuv his sleep,” would 
seem to be in favour of the Greek rendering; nor, indeed, 
does the expression “a vain treasure’ or "a deceptive 
treasure ” convey a clear sense. An Aramaic word tor 
sleeplessness is TiC*, and it seems probuble that this is 
whut stood in tho original text ; the letters p und H in 
many forms of writing are difficult to distinguish. Tho 
phrase, however, should have been rendered “ n treasure 
requiring vigilance,” not "a hidden sleeplessness.” The 
history of the corruptions is then easy to truce, und In-conies 
interesting. "ini? is inisreud “Ipw, the latter being an 
eusier word; next, for “IpBf is substituted its synonym N'l?, 
and, indeed, " a vuiu treasure ” is somewhut more intelligible 
than “a deceptive one.” X'C* is next misread Xjw’, and 
this corruption is represented by the rendering of the 
Posh it to. The historical order of texts is in this case 

Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinicul, Peshitto. 

Although, then, the authority of the now text, where it 
differs decidedly from tho Greek, is not to bo considered 
equal to the latter, it is a most valuable aid for the inter¬ 
pretation and emendation of the latter. 

It is only in recent years that scholurs have become 
unanimous about tho independence of the Peshitto Syriac 
in this hook ; even in the commentary of Fritxschc it was 
assumed to be dependent on the Greek ; and ill the article 
on Syriac literature in the Encyclopaedia Britannic*, 
I)r. Wright scorned to regard the matter as uncertniu.. In 
the Speaker’s Commentary forcible evidence of its inde¬ 
pendence was adduced, and in every difficult pns-uige the 
witness of this version was beard side by side with that 
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of the Greek. The recovered Hebrew leaves no further 
room for doubt; every page offers examples of cases where 
the differences between the Greek und Syriac renderings 
can be explained only by recurrence to the Hebrew. At 
the same time the Syriac version is sbowu to be untrust¬ 
worthy, being paraphrastic und greatly given to modifying 
the sense of" the passage# it professes to translate. The 
recovered Hebrew, while somewhat raising our opinion of 
the vuluo of the Greek, must lower our estimate of the 
Syriac. 

The list of quotations of Ben-Sira in Rabbinical literature 
which the editors prefix to this book is considerably richer 
than previous lists, though containing references which 
are rather parallels than quotations. The scribe who copied 
the manuscript notes that one of these quotations was 
wanting in his copy, but the Persian in which he expresses 
himself is not perfectly clear. An eminent scholar has 
observed that some of the characteristic Neo-Hebraisms 
in these quotations nro not confirmed by the recovered 
text. A passage containing several such as the Rabbis 
quote it, but fur more classical us it uppeurs in the MS. 
is xlii, 9-11. The nuture of that passage renders it 
somewhat unpleasant to discuss fully; but the sense would 
seen, to show that in both the Greek und the quotation 
the drift is more truly preserved thun it is in the MS. 
It would seem, therefore, possible that the more classical 
dress in which the MS. presents both this and other 
podges which the Rabbis quote is due to systematic 
revision, with a view to drive out modernisms, rather than 
to the MS. representing faithfully what Ben-Sira wrote 

Now that a copy of the Hebrew of Ben-Sira of so Into 
a period as the twelfth century (for that is the ago to 
which the expert opinion assigns this MS.) has been partly 
recovered, the learned world will look with some con¬ 
fidence to the discovery of either the remainder of this 
copy, or of some other fragments of the work. While 
the portion that has been recovered is sufficient to settle 
various question, that have been raised with regard to 
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the nature of Ben-Sira's language and mode of com¬ 
position, the enlargement, of tho “ Pomoeria of the llobrew 
language (to use un old Dutch scholar a phrase) which 
such a discovery would produce would be welcome to all 
whom that language interests. De Lagardo insisted on 
the fact that tho Apocrypha, as being nearer to us in 
time, were more easily intelligible than, and formed the 
natural introduction to, the canonical books; and to under¬ 
stand them thoroughly it is necessary to possess them in their 
original tongues. 

D. S. Marcouoith. 


The Jataka. Vol. II. Translated by W. IT. D- Rouse, 
M.A. pp. vi + 31(3. (Cambridge, 18115.) 

In quick succession has the second volume of the 
“ Jilt.ik.tA ” followed the first. The uuthor of tho trans¬ 
lation of this second volume is W. II. I). Rouse, who, under 
the editorship of Professor Cowell, has accomplished in an 
excellent manner tho task entrusted to him. It would bo 
presumptuous on mv |>art, should I venture to speak of the 
accuracy of the translation compared with the Pali original; 
but it bears the signs of finished workmanship, and however 
little acquainted one may be with the original, the trans¬ 
lation impresses one very favourably. 

The interest which centres iu these “Stories of Buddhas 
former births” is not limited, however, to the philologist. 
The student who takes an interest in the history of 
religious thought and coni|>arative literature must ne<ds 
welcome this publication. It places at his disjKWal some 
of the oldest representatives of Buddhist literature, and 
furnishes the folklorist with those materials of which be 
stands mostly in need. This second volume contain*, 
like the first, 150 Jatukas. Among these we find old 
acquaintances, now for the first time in their most 
ancient form. Not a few of these had been incorporated 
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into those collection* which had found their way to tho 
West. I will only mention a few, as I would be going 
far beyond the space allotted to a renew, to enter into tho 
comparative study of these tales, and to trace their parallels 
through the whole of Western literature. The author has 
added already to a good number some references, especially 
to tho collection of Grimm’s fairy tales. Those \hut 
attract our attention in the first ’ place are the tales 
which we know from the Pancatuntra and partly from 
the Qukasaptuti, as these have found the widest circulation. 
Our expectations to find old parallels are now realized us 
will be seen in the following notes. There are also some 
to which I have found unexpected parallels; them enhance 
still more the importance of tho Jatukas for the com¬ 
parative study of literature. I follow the numbers of the 
Jatakosin book— 

No. 151. The very first Jataka reminds me of the joke 
in winch the two drivers tight out their contest, in exactly 
similar circumstances, by each whipping the other’s master 
3 Ins joke occur* in Pauli’s “Schimpf u. Ernst,’’ ed. Ues-‘ 
terley, but I could not find it there. 

No 156 The grateful elephant who had a thorn run 
mto its foot, and serves the carpenters who had tended him. 
Cf. the famous h.story of Audroclus ami the lion into whoso 
foot a thorn hud run and who, out of gratitude, because 
Androclus had tended him, would not harm him in the 
circus ( Gest* ltomanorum,” No. 104, od. Oesterlev) It 
.s remarkable that this Jii.atuka is thus fur the onlv 1 
remote, parallel in Eastern literature. *' ^ gh 

No. 163. The idea of traversing long distances in a very 
short space o! tune u often found in Rabbin foul 
such a, the journey of the sages from Tiberias « 0 
in one day, tn the tune of Dioldetian etc *i , T 
teaching of No. 1«7, where a saint withstood thete" f f" 
of a nymph, since no man knows the time of death U ^ 
of the dying sage, who exhorts his p,„,ils ^ • 

°"' d “- v boforB Md to consider each day “\7 

preceding death. • “ 8 tbe one 
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No. 189. " The Am in the Lion’s Skin ” : v. Puncatantra 

(Benfey), book ir, chap. 7 (ii, p. 308). 

No. 193. How u woman requites love, has not only its 
parallel in Puncatantra, iv, 5, but, what is more remurkuble, 
corresponds to a certain degree with No. ii of the so-called 
Parables of Solomon, a Hebrew collection of the eighth 
or ninth century, if it be not older still (v. Gaster, “Legends 
of the Rabbis,” p. 12, $ 23). 

No. 194 resembles, though remotely, the famous tale of 
Fridolin, “ Geata Romanorum," ed. Oesterlcv, No. 283, and 
Notes, p. 749. 

No. 198. Cf. Syntipa, “ The Parrot.” 

No. 208. “The Heart of the Monkey.” This tale is iden¬ 
tical with the frame-tale in the Puncatantra, book iv, Benfey 
(ii, p. 285). The Syriac version in Bickell's “ Kulilag u. 
Pamnag" resembles still closer the version of the Jutuka. 
Here it is a tide by itself. Mr. Nestor’s version comes from 
the Hebrew parallel in the Alphubetuin IVudo-Sirucidicum 
studied by me in my “Beitraege,” etc. (Ilukarest, 1883), 
pp. 57-62. 

No. 211. In this Jatuka the futher cannot be taught 
by his son to say bef >re the king the proper thing, und is 
trained by him in a cemetery, where ho tries to represent 
the king and his court by tufts of sweet grass. Numerous 
parallels to it are to bo found in tho notes of Kohler to the 
Sicilian tula No. 8, “Peasant Truthful” of Goureubuch’s 
Collection (ii, p. 208). Among other*. “ Forty Verier*,’* 
ed. Gibb, No. 77, shows the way by which tho tale may 
have reached the Occident. 

No. 212. Cf. “The Double Infidelity” in Syntipa. As 
to the figure of Bodhisatta as a tumbler who tells tho 
husband of tho wife’s infidelity, cf. Pepdea in Shaineanu, 
“Basine rom&oc,” 1895, pp. 934-914; Little Fairly, in 
Clouston, “Pop. Tules and Fict.,” ii, p. 229 11., and 
Lidrbarski, p. 204 S’. 

No. 218. Cf. Puncatantra, i, chap. 21. The well-known 
story of “ Tho ploughshares eaten by mice. ’ Also in tho 
modern Syriac texts, noticed by Lidzbarski. 
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No. 220. Extremely interesting parallel to the " Hero’s 
T^ks” resembling, a, fur as the garden is concerned, the 
tales in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

No 240. The fear that the cruel king might return 
after death only allayed by reference to the great fire in 
winch he was burned, reminds one of the fear the Ruby- 
Ionian? had after the death of Nebukadneaar, which was 
allayed by his son dragging the corpse through the town 
(Second Turgum to Esther, English ed. by P. CW1 
Commentary on Esther, pp. 2«;4-5 and Note 1). 

No. 253. This Jdtuka, as the translator assures us, may 
be one of those represented on the stupa of Bharhut and 
thus of great antiquity. It is the tale of the friendship 
between a hermit and the Serpent-king, but the hermit 
being frightened he grew every duv weaker. He tries to 
gel rid of the Serpent-king, but grows weaker, and now 
when he has succeeded, he cannot live because he does not 
see hm, any longer. I have found now a peculiar tale in 
Aelmn s " Do nature auimaliuru,” iv, 17, which may be the 
Western counterpart or transformation of the' Jataka 
and which must have taken place in the first century a d 

I will reproduce it here, translating the Greek' text 
somewhat freely— 

of the country of the so-called J t . w , 
or fduRinranM ml th.t, in ih. Herod, . „„ , ni „ btr 

iwrpent foil in loro .ill, 0 bonulirnl maiden. Ho onmo 
o ton . night-time and shored the couch of hi. bo|ovod 
Th. girl, however, .... not over-conSdoat (frightono.ll with 
her ioror who ho.oror, behaved very kindly and gvntl, 
to her Sh. I„d hemvlf , month. ho / , , * J 

«rpont weald moanwhilo forgo, and leave her Bat ho 

came oven- morning and orcaiag to t h„ ir mooting.,,,.", 
beiag much more mSumed of lorn throagh her aline. 
And .. ho d,.l no, find her, like uaio a„ „„r„„ u ,„, l0 lo " r 
ho gave himself up to the exces. of hi. W l 

ihe girl returned, he ran furiously 

SSSS l " ““ “ d >* gently 
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The parallelism between these two tales is striking, 
though the persons are changed in the Greek, a girl having 
been substituted for the hermit, lias the famous tale of 
(Apulejus) Amor und Psyche had un influence upon that 
Greek version ? 

No. 257. From the point of view of comparative 
literature probubly the most important Jiitukn. It con¬ 
tains the long sought-for Indian parallel to thut series of 
tales which had been brought first into connection with 
tho Russian “Sheiuvaku” cycle, and then ultimately with 
Shakespeare’s “ pound of flesh” in the “Merchant of Venice" : 
v. Ouster (“ Beitraege.” pp. 16-422), and for the whole 
literature, E. Kuhn (“ Byiant. Zeitschrift,” iv, pp. 2-18-9), 
where ho has also enumerated the literature to tho second 
part of the Jiituka, containing the journey to tho other 
world, and tho riddles for which ho is asked to obtain 
an answer. 

No. 258. Parallel with this Jatnka run the tales about 
ever-increasing wishes which end in bringing shame to tho 
dissatisfied wisher. Cf. Pnncntautru, v, ch. 8 (Benfey, 
ii, p. 341; i, p. 495); “Syntipa”; Shaineanu, p. 847 ff. 

No. 276. Purallel to “The Ruin-maker": v. my “ Reitraege," 
p. 33 ff, where I have given ulso Tibetan versions. 

No. 281. The first part belongs to the cycle of the quest 
of a golden apple (or other fruit) recurring so often in fairy 
talcs, forming part of tho “ Hero’s Tasks,” who in most 
cases is a brother, where, as here, it is the means by which 
a child is obtained. Cf. Ilahn, “ Griecli. u. Alban. Miircheu," 
Nos. 4, 6, 22, 68, und the notes to these tulcs. 

No. 284. To the same realm of fairy tules belongs also 
this Jataka, via., to the cycle of “Who cats my head”: 
V. Benfey, Pane., i, p. 2l5ff., and ii, 531; Clouston, “Pop. 
Tales anil Fictions,” i, 93 ff.; cf. Shaineanu, p. 650 ff. 

No. 288. Resembles to a certain extent the Hebrew tale 
of the man who found a treasure in the fish s belly: v. 
Clouston, l.c., i. p. 398, and my “ Legends of the Rabbis," 
Hebrew text, No. 118. 

No. 291. Last, not least, a remarkable parallel to tho 
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famous German ballad of Uhiund, Englished by Longfellow 
“The Cup of EdenhalL” 

I have limited myself to noticing some of the more im¬ 
portant Jutakas. I have no doubt that a careful comparison 
of these with tho legends contained in the " Vitae Patrinn,” 
the “ Ifistoria Lausiaca,” and others, dealing with the lives 
of the ancient hermits in Egypt and elsewhere, would furnish 
striking parallels, and would reveal connections hitherto un¬ 
suspected between the religious literuturo of Buddha and 
that of the early Christian uge. 

il. Gaster. 


Pistis Sophia. By G. R. S. Mead. (London, 1896.) 

Mr. Mead has given us hero the first English translation 
of the famous Gnostic book published by Schwartzo in 
Coptic and Latin, ami recently translated into French bv 
Aim'liueau. As is evident from almost every sentence tho 
Coptic is merely a translation mude from the Greek by 
a man who has often been at a loss to find corresponding 
Coptic expressions for the Greek words of the text, and 
therefore hit upon tho originul idea of retaining the Greek 
words and merely transliterating thorn. The translation of 
Mr. Mead is not mode from the Coptic, but from tho Latin 
of Schwartzo, uud has been checked by the French above 
mentioned, so that it may claim to be as faithful a rendering 
of the original as its state of preservation permits What 
ever the date of the unique MS. may be, and I a m i DC | inoil 
to agree with Mr. Mead and his predecessors, who assign 
it to the fourth century, there is no doubt as to the great 
antiquity of the original composition, and that it is . ither 
the direct work of Valentinus or of one of his disciple,. 
In a lucid Introduction these questions are carefully treated 
by Mr. Mead, who also examines the various parts which 
now form the book. He point* out tho insertion of frag¬ 
ments from the “ Book, of the Saviour/' and draws attention 
to tho connection which exists between . 
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treatises, known as “ Codex Brucianus.” Mr. Mead promises 
to publish in time also a coinmeutary to the book, which 
he has thus made generally available by a careful and 
exact translation. The importance of the Gnostic literature 
is so great that everyone interested in the history of 
religious thought, in the development of Manicheism and 
the heretical sects of the Middlo Ages, in the literature 
of Magic and Superstition, as well as in survivals of the 
old mvthologies and tho syncretism of various beliefs, will 
welcome tho uppearanco of such a book. It contains the 
genuine exposition of a Gnostic system, and allows us an 
iusight into the peculiar mystical and mythical speculations 
which filled men’s minds* in tho first centuries of tho 
common era. 

A great find has since been made in Egypt, und I mention 
it boro as the most fitting opportunity. A Dr. Reinhardt 
acquired in Cairo, from a dealer in antiquities in Akhrnin, 
a voluminous papyrus manuscript. It is now in the 
Egyptian Museum in Berlin, and turns out to be a col¬ 
lection of no less than three undent Gnostic texts, whose 
names had hitherto not oven been known, viz., the “ Gospel 
of Mary, or tho Apocryphon (Apocalypse) of John, the 
"Sophia of Jesus Christ,” and the 44 Praxis Petri. I ro- 
fessor Schmidt, tho editor of the “ Codex Brucianus, has 
made a report on this Codex to tho Berlin Academy, and 
points out the fact that in the first text we have now 
recovered one of tho sources from which Irenaeu* drew 
his information about the “Barbelo” sect of the Gnostics. 
These treatises resemble very much the 44 ,Pistis Sophia, and 
the second of them may turn out to bo the 44 Book of tho 
Saviour” imbedded in tho former, lhey belong to the 
second century, and are thus older than the 1 istis 
Sophia.” It is an important find, nnd will no doubt con¬ 
tribute to a still better understanding of those remarkable 
times. 

M. G. 


as 


a.u. 1997. 
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A Dictionary of tiik Targvmim, the Talmud IUbli 

AND ^ KKCSIIAl.Ml, AND THE MlDKASitlC LITERATURE. 
Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Part* i-ix: vol. i, 
pp. 683; vol. ii, pp. 683—870. (London : Luzon and Co. 
New York: Putnam’* Sons. Qu. 1886-1896.) 


Just ten years have elapsed since Dr. Jastrow has under¬ 
taken the compilation of the first Talmudic and .Midrushic 
Dictionary in English, and it has already reached the letter 
N, thus promising an early termination of a w«>rk which 
will prove an unqualified success, and a great boon to all 
students of the vust Rabbinical literature. Hitherto all tho 
more important works ot this character were written either 
in Latin, as the old Rabbinical Dictionary of Huxtorlf, 
in folio, or in German, as tho last and "the beat, that 
of J. Levy, i n four huge quarto volumes. The basis of 
Talmudic lexicology will remain the famous Arukh, compiled 
by Jehiel, of Rome, about the year 1000. The now edition 
of the Into Dr. Kohut was more nn amplification of tho 
old simple compilation. Dr. Kohut had added a Urge 
number of pcrsonul explanations and other matter, which 
increased the bulk of that work enormously, without in¬ 
creasing, in the same degree, its intrinsic value.’ I understand 
that shortly before his death, Dr. Kohut hod contemplated 
the publication of a simple edition of the old text 
and no one was more competent to undertake such a task 
than the man who had devoted thirty years to the study 
of tho prints and .MSS. of the Arukh. His death has 
deprived Semitic philology of a classical edition of tho 
oldest Talmudic dictionary. Rut then it would also have 
been in pure Hebrew, as the large edition in eight volumes 
is written only in Hebrew. To !, r . Jastrow we owe now 
the first New-Hebrew and Talmudic Dictionary in English. 
He has added also hi* Dictionary the whole of the 
Ohaldaic element contained in the Targumim, for which 
Levy had written a separate dictionary in two large 
volumes. Jastrow had thus to compress in a comparatively 
small space the material which could fill many times the 
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volnme ho has devoted to his compilation. That he had 
put the older works of a similar nature under obligation, 
is only natural. What we expected him to have done, 
and, os far as I have been able to ascertain by a careful 
comparison between his compilation and those of his 
predecessors, is, that he should give all the words contained 
in those dictionaries, that ho should have selected the best and 
more important citations from tho Talmudic und Midrashic 
texts, and above all, that ho should lie reliable in his citutions, 
these being given from first-hand reading or having been 
verified, and not having taken them blindly over from 
others. In these, to my mind, vital requirements, the 
Dictionary of Dr. Jastrow hus come out well from tho 
searching trial to which I had subjected it. It can 
therefore be very warmly recommended as being both 
trustworthy and, ns far as possible, complete. The trans¬ 
lations are the results arrived at by a man who has gone 
deeply into the study of tho language, and where they 
differ from those hitherto given by others, they will, in most 
coses, commend themselves as the better. 

There are two points more upon which one must dwell 
when speaking of Tulmudic literature. In the first instance, 
the corrupt state in which the text of most of these has 
reached us. Attention had been pud by the old scribes 
only to the exact transcription of those passages which were 
of importance for the Law, all tho rest, und especially 
those written in Aramaic, in many coses a dead language 
to the scribe, being carelessly handled. The result of it 
is, that we are often in doubt as to the true reading of thoso 
passages. Much bos been done in modern times in the 
attempt to correct those texts, and it is a pleasing feature 
of this Dictionary to sec that tho author lius availed himself 
of the whole modern literature, and has on his part not 
a littlo contributed to the correction of the text by judicious 
comparison of thuse passages with their parallels iu other 
places. In consequence of that state of the text one and 
the same Word often appears under two or three different 
forms, written either pltnt or defectict, correctly or iu a 
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corrupted form. If all these are to be noticed separately 
they an- au encumbrance on the Dictionary, from which 
neither Levy nor Jastrow have kept free. Added to this 
is the uncertainty of the pronunciation of many an old 
Aramaic word. Both the last-mentioned authors have 
supplied a pronunciation which they, following certain 
grammatical rules, have given to the words. These 
grammatical rules are based only and solely on the 
vocalization of the texts of the Biblical Targumim ; but 
these represent a comparatively modern corrupted European 
form and not the ancient true pronunciation, and thus tho 
whole bash is vitiated. The differences will, however, not 
be found so great as to detract from the value of the 
Dictionary. It is only necessary to guard against following 
rashly this system and adopting it as the standard for the 
pronunciation of the old Aramaic. Through that peculiar 
state of the texts and the uncertainty of orthography, tho 
words are not now classed under common roots, but are 
arranged in strictly alphabetical order, and when a word 
occurs in a different form it is referred hack to the place 
where the other had been treated. Tin's system commend, 
itself to the beginners and those who* grammatical 
knowledge is not perfect. It fa practical and j 

is, however, not sufficiently scientific. Maybe the time 
bus not yet arrived for the compilation of* a Talmudic 
dictionary on stnctly scientific lines, although Buxtorff had 
attempted .feme centuries ago. The future will probably 
bring us a dictionary- ,n which tho words will be arranged 
under their roots, and cross references only used for the 
purpose of pointing to the roots under which the™ .* 
an, to b. found. Until ,l„„ lol ™ *r.£T 
tin. very nclcn™ pit of Dr. Ju.trow. »„d .,i„h |, “ 
speedy completion of a work which must have been h! 
work of a lifetime. The whole book is calculate.! ♦ , 

1100 pages. This Dictionary fa besides very- j, "j™ •* 
size, and is admirably printed by Drugulin boil 
and to correctness. 1 M ° vP* 


M. Q. 
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Dm Ewtstihuro des arltestbs Sciiriptststkus, odf.k 
der Urspruxq der Krilschriftzeicuiw, dargelegt 
▼on F. Delitzsch. 8vo, 240 pp. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1897.) 

The wcll-kuown scholar Professor Delitzsch, author of 
the Assyrian Dictionary, has turned from the deciphering 
of the texts to the elucidation of the origin of the 
cuneiform signs. The problem, as he shows in the Intro¬ 
duction, is not new, and has tempted more than one scholar, 
but with the exception of a few remarks of Professor 
Oppert, it has remained unsolved. Professor Delitzsch 
approaches it uow, being assisted by the ncwlv discovered 
ancient forms of script of Nippur, in which many archaic 
forms have been preserved, and which are, therefore, of the 
utmost importance as representing the most primitive forms. 
The view which is expounded here with much ingenuity, 
and with stretching tho imagination to the breakiug point, 
is that most of the signs, l>c they ideograms or syllables, 
are in most cases not simple, ns the 400 have hitherto been 
considered, but are derived from a much smaller number 
of primitive signs by means of “ gunu ” (that is, a sign to 
indicate intensification of primitive meaning), reduplication, 
even triplication of one and the same sign, combination 
of two and moro signs, and differentiation of primitive 
signs. lie summarizes bis views in tho following manner 
(pp. 198-9) (1) The cuneiform signs have their origin 

in primitive images drawn in straight lines. (2) Side by 
side with these primitive imnges there were also primitive 
motives,” some of which wore of a mathematical nature, of 
which the most important was the sign of intensification ex¬ 
pressed by the four “gunu” lines or strokes. (3) The number 
of both signs and motives does not exceed forty-five. (4) 
All the other signs, about 400, are tho result of the ingenious 
combination of theso two elements. (5) A small number 
of signs has boon formed by differentiation of one and tho 
same sign. Whatever may he said of the original signs. 
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which he traces to the images of the objects which they are 
said to depict, and which one might be inclined to accept, 
that cannot so easily be said of the other " motives ” and 
their mathematical substratum, and still less of the reasons 
assigned by the author for their combinations. Fancy is 
running loose in these extremely ingenious attempts of the 
author to account for the reason why the combination of 
two such signs should have such unexpected results. These 
explanations tax our credulity to a great extent. According 
to Professor Delitzsch, wo should have to consider the 
originators of these signs as the most profound philosophers 
of antiquity, endowed with such subtlety of iutellcct and 
such abstract reasoning powers as we do not meet even now 
in the halls of great Universities. The picture drawn by 
him of the intellectual status and the civilization of the 
reputed inventors of that form of script is in accordance 
with this view (pp. 214-220). If we rest satisfied, how- 
ever, with the facts adduced with great ingenuity and great 
acumen by Professor Dclitzsch, without following him into 
the sphere of metaphysical speculations, we can safely 
assume thnt his attempt is extremely likely to command 
universal acknowledgment. The last chapter is devoted 
to the comparison between the Cuneiform and the Phoenician 
Alphabet. If Professor Delitzsch’a views of a closo con¬ 
nection between the latter and the primitive images be 
correct, then either the Phoenician Alphabet must bo the 
oldest script in existence, os it resembles very much the 
most urchuic forms of Cuneiform script, or the latter is 
much younger than has hitherto been assumed. This would 
have been modelled after the Phoenician, which is too 
absurd an idea to be entertained. The relation between 
these two systems will have to 1» reconsidered, but the 
general question is not affected by it. The book is brim¬ 
ful with new ideas, and is stimulating to further research. 
It is a bold and not unsuccessful attempt to solve one of the 
most interesting problems of ancient civilization. 


M. G. 
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Cbxtenaire db Marco Polo. Conference faite & la SortrU 
d’Etudet Kaliennet le Mercmli, 18 Decembre, 18t»5, 
i\ la Sorbonno. Pur IIexki Coroikr. (Paris, 1896.) 

This “ Centenaire do Marco Polo forms vol. iii ot tbo 
** Bibliothequo do voyages ancieus,” in course of publi- 
cation. It appears as a lecturo delivered by M. Cordier 
to the Society named in the title, and the lecture occupies 

thirty-eight pages. . 

We huve here presented to us in u brief and precise, 
but pleasant manner, some of the most important events 
in the life of the great Venetian traveller. As a sort of 
introduction, we have a short and useful summary of the 
state of the Mongol Empire at the time of Marco Pol®. The 
little book is enriched with several quaint illustrations from 
the “ Livre des Morvdlles ” iu the Bibliotheque National©, 
and it has two pictures from tho Temple of the 500 Lohnn 
at Cunton. To the lecture is appended u Marco Polo 
Bibliography, compiled in the careful, thorough manner in 
which M. Cordier docs such work. 

M. Cordier refers to the image in a Buddhist temple at 
Canton, which is said by some to be u re-presentation of 
Marco Polo, aud bo is right in contradictiug the statement. 
The temple in question, tho llua-lin-ssn, contains 5uU 
images of Buddhist arhats, not genii, and these urhats were 
all Indians. They are supposed to represent the member* 
of the Buddhist Council which settled tho cunon, but tho 
names show that this is a mistuke. The one which is 
now called Marco Polo by the designing monk who act* 
as guide, is JS'o. 100, and it is to the left of tho image 
of Buddha. Over the image is its number, aud with it 
the name Shau-chu. This is a translation of a Sanskrit 
term which cannot be determined with certainty* os the 
second word is written in difforant ways. 

Another interesting matter to which M. Cordier reca s 
our attention is tho connection of Marco Polos book wit i 
the discovery of America. It was the readiug of this book 
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which incited Columbus to go on Ilia voyage of discovery, 
which, instead of leading to Cathay, resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of America. 

M. Cordier s little book is well printed on good paper, 
and all who are interested in Marco Polo and his great 
work will feel grateful for the light and guiding which 
it contains. 

T. W. 


Les Origines dr Deux E'tabussemexts Franca is dans 
l'Extr6m8-Oribnt—Chanohaj-Nino-fo. Pur IIenhi 
Cordier. (Paris, 1896.) 

In this pumphlet of thirty-nine pages of Introduction 
and seventy pages of Correspondence, M. Cordier 1ms given 
his fellow-citizens u summary of the events which led to 
the opening of the Fivo Treaty Porta in China by the Treaty 
of Nanking in 1843. This is followed by an account of tho 
formation of the French Concession ut Shanghai, describing 
the troubles which the French consular authorities bud n't 
thut port. The official documents bearing on these subjects 
are now published for the first time. These all refer to the 
beginning, formation, und regulation of the French Con¬ 
cessions at Shanghai and Ningpo, and to tho relations of 
the French Consul-General with the Chinese authorities. 
Tho official correspondence here made public will bo of 
interest to there who wish to learn how Chinese Mandarin, 
act towards W estern officials, and what troubles the latter 
have in such places as Shanghai and Ningpo. 

T. W. 


JlfcMOIRES fllSrOKIqURS DE Se-Ma Ts'lvv » i 
I^Chavaxnes. Tome second. (Paris: 

We are glad to welcome M. Chnvannes’s , 

tl„ "Uaturic.1 rti*<.r4. ol Ckio.." lhe .. 


# 
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nre now concluded, and we are brought to a date con¬ 
temporaneous with the epoch of tho historian. The tirst 
chapter contains the annals of the Ts‘ins, which it is con¬ 
sidered must have been preserved when tho great destruction 
of literature took place b.c. 213. They date back to the 
first ancestor of tho dynasty, whose mother, the daughter 
of the Emperor Chuan-hsii (b.c. 2513-2436), bore him after 
having swallowed an egg dropped by a dark-coloured bird. 
In the next chapter we have the reigns of Ts‘in Shih-huang 
(b.c. 247-210) and his shortlived son; then follow tho 
annals of the interloper Hiang-yu, who was never on tho 
Chinese throne; and then those of the first few sovereigns 
of the nan dynasty, Ssd-ma Ch‘ieu having written his 
history about b.c. 98. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment, not to say 
bewilderment, on approaching tho end of these annals. In 
the first place, as M. Chavanuea has ably pointed out ( P . 428), 
we have to make three corrections in tho text with regard 
to tho chronology in the lost year of the Empress Lu’s 
reign (b.c. 180). Then we road under the date B.a 1*8 
(p.461): “In the twelfth month, in tho fifteenth day ot 
the month, there was another eclipse of the sun"; but, us 
M. Chavannes observes in a note, there could not buvo 
been an eclipse of tho sun on the fifteenth of the lunur 
month. Again, the following chapter (xi) teems with frag¬ 
mentary references to eclipses, earthquakes, thundering*, 
and such like so-called portents, and, in fact, we are in¬ 
formed (p. 496) that the annals of this reign (b.c. 156-141) 
are very incomplete and unfinished; thut, for instance, tho 
fifty-second day of tho cycle comes before the forty-second 
of the same month (p. 497); thut winter is sometimes placed 
at the beginning and sometimes at the end of the year; 
and that certain dates may have been corrected to muko 
them agree with the culendur ufter it hud been reformed 
b.c. 104, while other dates seem to have been allowed to 
follow the old system (p. 500). Finally, in the last chapter, 
devoted to the reign of the Emperor \\ u (b.c. 14<> < 1)» 
we should certainly expect to find the history most complete ; 
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but, on the contrary, there is only the preamble of a few 
lines, the rest of the chapter being untranslated, because, 
as 51. Chavannes explains in a note, the original annals 
were in all probability somehow or other lost, the present 
record being a reproduction of the second half of the 
treatise on the fing and than sacrifices, which constitutes 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Records. The volume 
terminates with three useful appendices, viz.: an enumera¬ 
tion of the many titles of functionaries and other porsouuges 
of the Ilun dynasty, on alphabetical list of communderies 
and small states existent at the close of tho Emperor Wu’s 
reign, of which latter there were no less than 108, and a note 
on the inscriptions of the Ts'in dynasty from b.c. 837-219. 
Finally, there is an index of names of persons and places 
throughout tho volume, in French and Chinese, which is 
most valuable for reference. 


II. J. A. 


Veteris Testamkxt, Concordant!ar Hebraica* atqce 
Chaldaicab, quibus continentur cuncta quae in 
prioribus concordantiis reperiunlur vocabula lacunis 
omnibus expletis .... summa cure oollegit et 
concmnant Salomon Mandclken,, Phil et Jur. Doctor. 
Fol., pp. 1532. (Lipsiue: Yeit & Co.) 


This is truly a gigantic work in every respect, and one 
not likely to be superseded for centuries to come, if at all 
Those who have hitherto used standard concordances to 
the Old lestament, such us Ruxtorf’s (1032) or Fuersfs 
(1840), must often have felt the deficiency of these, owin- 
to the circumstance that, apart from the proper noun, 
and particles, many word, were omitted, and others mis¬ 
placed, fadty, or not in harmony with tho musorotic 
tradmon. The neglect of the proper nouns was not entirely 
remedied by Rrtcker. list (1873). A, regards the par! 
Udcs. in Professor honig’s Lekrg^ fiud # 

carefuUy comp, ed Poriihkoncordanz (see second half, pt I 
p. i„). which forms n „ extremely instructive and aW 
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exhaustive repertory. There are. however, occasional omis¬ 
sions in his collections, in consequence of his having had 
to rely chietly on Xoldo’s Conconfontiae particuforHtn (1734).‘ 
Dr* Mundelkcrn fully appreciates the merit of huersts 
work, undertaken with the support of Franz Delitxscb, but 
we roust bear in mind that, almost immediately after its 
appearance, so many additions and corrections became 
necessary that the editor himself published lists of them 
in a series of articles in his periodical, Dcr Orttnt (1845), 
and prepared a second edition. This, however, was never 
forthcoming, and the deficiencies of the first were only 
partly amended in the reprint of the same work published 
by Baer (1801). The necessity for another concordance 
answering the requirements of the present state of biblical 
studies was, therefore, still keenly felt. By accomplishing 
so laborious a task, Dr. Mandelkern has earned the grati¬ 
tude of all friends of biblical science. 

The author has prefaced his work by an introduction 
written both in Latin and Ilebrew, the latter being more 
detailed than the former. Under eleven headings he col¬ 
lects numerous instances of omissions and mistakes of 
previous concordances, of which, in this systematic arrange¬ 
ment, one can only now form the right conception. 
Although many of these imperfections must have been 
patent to all who hud used these books, yet the immensity 
of the labour and expense which a new edition would have 
entailed, sufficed to deter roost scholars from undertaking 
a work which, if not executed with the greatest completeness 
and accuracy, would have had little or no value. 

On these two points l)r. Mundelkem hns left scarcely 
anything to be desired, and may, therefore, feel confident 
that his work will speedily supplant all its precursors. 


> A* an iniUaK, I mar quote the twraffrapb on 1° JK 0 ",'!’* 

(II. i. p. MS sq.). wUm- tlie tollowia* plow* be added.: 

Jud. ((or xiii, 4, read xiu, 4) xx, 40 ; I Sain. - Sam. ym, ■ • • • 

1 H. rii, 34 (tor lii. 6, r.ad lii. 9 ; sib. 4: *vm. 4 U-1 .34 . - K^d, S3, 

tx. 15 (bill; (.» nr. y. nod i»r. 19); U„ tor air 4, roadIn**, 
xii. 2, read riii, 2 (bii); I*». cxlnil. 1: E«l. tti, .0. 1 Chr. *ni, . . 2 
ii # 14; t, I!; rii, 14 \(ar xuiv, 4, nut, 3,. 
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Il» arrangement in four sections is also an excellent feature. 
Section I (pp. 1-1254) contains the ordinary Hebrew 
vocabulary of the Old Testament. The headings of each 
paragraph are not only thoroughly vocalized nnd accen¬ 


tuated, but ulso show finer mosoretic variations, e.g., 
nblD, Is. liv, 12, nnd 12131. Ez. xxvii, 16; 1£pn, Esth. 
x, 2, al. ej (see Kdnig, l.c., p. 26), etc. To each word are 
added its real and metaphorical meanings in Latin, together 
with a brief summary of its etymology written in Hebrew, 
and frequently brought in connection with rabbinical and 
later Jewish versions, as well as with comparative Semitic 
philology. Naturally the student will not adopt every 
explanation suggested by the author, any more than he 
would forego his own research, yet this is greatly facilitated 
by these comprehensive summaries, as the reader finds 
a statistical survey of the forms concerned annexed to tho 
same. Dr. Mundelkern has also in so far improved the 
quotations, os he has taken pains to frame them in such 
a way as to give as complete a sense as possible, instead 
of being satisfied with abrupt scraps, as in older concor¬ 
dances. Words of doubtful etymology are placed according 
to tho first consonant, irrespective of root, but not always 
quite consistently. To select a few examples: ^30, 
which tho author leaves to chooso between the roots and 
*72*. is to be found undor neither, but under Yet the 
derivation of the word from ^2) is hardly to be doubted 
(SCO also Konig, l.o., p. 153). On the other hand 
is justly placed under N (see Barth, “ Nominnlbildung* ” 
p. 226), since the N seems to be radical. Cross reference 
however, guides the reader in this case a, well as in others’ 

where he S ,s really prosthetic, and altogether i„ word, oi 
doubtful etymology. m ( I 8 . 18 . « 

ful^y recorded under ^3 (see Konig. p . 52), to d" 
justice also to rabbinical conception, The particles nv f 

Wtk,«!.«. .» .uppW alphabetical Ii„. „f 
standing ,a the,, t»,uel,, ^ 
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nature are printed in full. Thus the reader can trace on 
every pope how earnest has been the author’s endeavour 
to make the book as complete and reliable as possible. 

Section II (pp. 1255-1311) comprehends the pronouns in 
the following order: ptrwnnlia, denonttratint, uiterrogahca, 
and the t,ola rtlatiouh It also includes the prar- 

jmitionet prarfltat, 1M and p, with their pronominal 
suffixa, although these are treated in the preceding section, 
but cross references help to find the single paragraphs. 
Section III (pp. 1312-1348) is devoted to the Aramaic 
portion of tho Old Testament, including the apparent 
Hebraisms in Jer. *,11, and Han. iv, 14. In Section IV 
(pp. 1349-1532) we find for the first time a thoroughly 
reliable list of proper nouns, both Hebrew and Aramaic 
with short explanations of the identity of persons und 
places in Latin and Hebrew. More than sixteen pages are 
devoted to tho Tetrngram, placing tho combinations of tho 
same with 'JVTX and u'H’/X respectively in separate groups. 

Bible concordances, of which a great number exists, 
originally grew out of tho desire to have books of reference 
in "theological disputes. The demand for them, however, 
has completely altered in character, and what modern science 
requires is a statistical classification of grammatical and 
lexicographical forms und their ramifications, as well as 
a list of the vagaries and peculiarities of languages m 
whieh obscurities are plentiful. Of tho large series of con¬ 
cordances, l)r. Mandelkern’s is the first which really fulfils 
these requirements in ull respect*, und will ere long 
indispensable to every student of Semitics. Tho magnitude 
of tho labour can best bo gauged by the fact that, in spite 
of ull the cure and trouble bestowed, u few misprints and 
omissions are still to be noted. I attach u small list, chief!} 
belonging to the troublesome chapter on jD: p. t>5J, eo . 4, 
read Pa. lxiii, 6; p. 091, coL 3, read 2 Sam. xxii, 14; 
p. 1203, col. 4, read Deut. i, 11; ibid., add Jos. ii, 1 ; 2 R. 
x, 24 ; p. 092, add Job, xxxviii, 1; Neb. viii, 18. 

II. fftwamn. 
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The Ruined Cities of Cetlon. R v H. W. Cave, Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 4to. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1897. Price 38(i.) 

In this splendid volume we have an account, by a cultured 
Englishman long interested in the beautiful island, of what 
are not only the most important of the many ruins to be 
found there, but also include in their number the oldest 
extant monuments of India; for Ceylon, cthnographicullv 
and historically, is part of India. The account is enriched 
and elucidated by forty-seven full-page photogravure illus¬ 
trations and sixteen woodcuts; and these, especially tho 
larger plates, far surpass in artistic beauty anything hitherto 
attempted in that direction, and go far to enable those, who 
have not themselves seen these magnificent relics of a by¬ 
gone age to realize the impressiveness of their mujesl'io 
beauty. The author is strictly uccurato when he calls them 
“wonder, with which only tho remains of the ancient 
civilization of the \ alley of the Nile can be, in any wav 

compared The views are reproduction, of photographs, i 

it rue, but they arc taken by a past master in the art 
and reproduced with a skill that often gives them the im- 
pression o the b«t engravings. The views of the diigaha 
or tope of Md.nda ot Pollonnaruwa at eventide, of the 
Jetamana a Anuradhupura, and of the Nnlanda Rest House 
are especially striking ,n the effects of light and shade. 

The letterpress of 125 pages) explanatory of the plates 
give, a very readable and vivid account of*the ruins an! 
is in accord, as to their history, with the latest results of 
scholarship. No attempt is made at original research or 
even at the express,^ of individual opinion. Rut i„ ’ the 

ztt.’zz e“'r h :.:x“ rr^ 

doubt or discussion. Where tlm M.l ,7 °‘ l for 

the care of the rereJW „|“ J* 

rr 

’ p. h>W), the study Of the older Sinhalese 
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literature might possibly elucidate doubtful points. Ilut 
that literature lies still buried in MSS., and the author has 
chosen wisely in not delaying his work for the possible 
advantage of being nblo to add to existing knowledge on 
these doubtful points. 

It is, however, a pity thnt in the few paragraphs he 
devotes to a summary of Buddhism, the author should have 
given a version of the fnmous Four Truths which differs 
considerably, and in important particulars, from the originul 
text, a translation of which is now accessible in vol. xi of 
the “Sacred Books of the East.” The real words would 
have taken up only a few more lines of the necessarily 
limited space; and their tenour would have led to some 
change in the few word* of comment that follow. But 
the work only claims to be an artistic presentation of the 
present state of the ruined cities, and as such it is not only 
a great success, but without any doubt the most vnluable 
and beautiful that has yet appeared. 


Tuf. KaiumbarT of BaSA. Translated by Mi*s C. M. 

Bidding. (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 

Yol. H.) 

An English translation of a Sanskrit romance can only 
be successful within certain limitations. In tbo first place, 
the most characteristic feature in the form of the original 
—its unbounded use of long compound words—must be 
sacrificed. Each of thoso compounds must, os n rule, 
be rendered by n separato sentenco in English; and the 
translation, therefore, cannot but have an air of deliberate¬ 
ness, which offers u curious contrast to the rapidity with 
which, in the original, similes and all the other devices 
of rhetoric are poured forth in Oriental profusion. Again, 
while no attempt can be made to portray the form, success 
in any attempt to preserve in u translation the spirit of 
the Indian romance can only bo partial; for the object 
of the author was not so much to tell a story, as to embellish 
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the details of his story with all the imagery, and to illustrate 
them by all the parallels, that his mind co'uld conceive; and 
his conscious aim, in doing this, was to exhibit to tho full 
the beauty and wealth of a language which, in tho richness 
of its vocabulary and in the perfection of its inflexional 
structure, is, surely, unsurpassed among the language* of 
the earth. 

But, in spite of the difficulties thus indicated, it is possible, 
as Miss Ridding has shown in her rendering into English 
of the most typical of Sanskrit romances, to make a trans¬ 
lation which Hhall bo of practical utility to students, and, 
at the saino time, possess sufficient literary merit to attract 
und hold tho attention of English readers.' Her translation 
is couched in graceful English, and the comparison of 
a number of passages with the original shows that she 
has executed her task in a conscientious and scholarly 
manner. 

There is only one point in connection with the plan of 
this translation which is at all likely to excite anv un¬ 
favourable criticism-its omissions. Miss Ridding'gives 
a rather long list of passages which she has left untranslated 
or has greatly abridged, principally on account of their 
tediousness and reiteration. Now the object in publishing 
any translation such as the present is presumably twofold— 
to mirror the original os accurately os possible for the 
lieneht of English readers, and to serve as a guide to 
students of Sanskrit; and it will be held bv many that 
these omissions detract from the value of the book in both 
aspects. The English render will not see in its fullest 
dimensions "hat i, really the great distinguishing feature 
of this specie, of l.toniture-its absolute lack of anv sens! 
of proportion; and the student will be deserted i„ 
those tedious passages for which the aid of a tm„J . * 
would have been most welcome. 8 ut,on 

Moreover, there is probably not one of these omitted 
passages, however wearisome, that does not contain Turn 
allusion of interest or importance. To tak,. n. . 

tho first untranslated 

" - a irnaya-Sigarn edition, 
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pp. 11—13 : this passage contains the information that 
King Sudrukii's capital was Vidisii, a city encompassed by 
the river Yetravnti. Now, surely, this is a statement of 
the first importance; but, in consequence of the omission 
of the pussuge in which it occurs, this piece of information 
is nowhere to be found in Miss Ridding’s book. A further 
examination of the same untranslated passage will show 
that it contains other points of interest ulso—two instances 
of a distinction actually made between the terms dkhy&na 
and Akhydyikd, the mention of a number of musical in¬ 
struments which might conceivably be of interest to soma 
investigator of this particular subject, und the description 
of some curious games of literary skill in which the prince 
and his companions were wont to indulge. 

A* has been already said, these omissions form the one 
feature in Miss Ridding’s Kadumbarl with which ony 
fault is likely to be found, and even on this point opinious 
will, no doubt, remaiu much divided, hor the rest, scholars 
will unite in congratulating Miss Ridding on the successful 
completion of a work which must have required no smull 
amount of patience uud perseverance, as well as a lamiliar 
acquaintance with the niceties of classical Sanskrit. 

E. J. Rapsox. 


Die Abhamm.unq des Auu Hamid Ai-OabaiT. Antworten 
uuf Fragen, die an ihn gerichtet warden. Nach 
mehreren MSS. edoit, mit Kinleitung, UebcrsetEung, 
nebst Amnerkungcn, von Dr. IIeiskich Maltek. 
Two parts. (Francfort-on-ths-Main: J. KautTmauu, 

18‘J6 )* 

The above-mentioned publication is devoted to the 
Hebrew version of a treatise by Al-Gliuzall,* ond consists 

1 aim with Hebrew uus-n*jtr nawma ■tom** Townax toko 

CTO 'JtC'J , 

« For the orthography o! this name we Aa Xswawi, KiM attilyl* {Caito, 

1894 ), f. 297 . 

MUAI. 1897. 
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of replies to qnestions addressed to liim. The original, 
which was written in Arabic, has not yet been discovered. 
Isak b. Nathan, of Cordoba (middle of the fourteenth 
century), is known to have translated other philosophical 
writings ulso from Arabic into ITebrew. The contents of 
our treatise are of sufficient interest to justify a monograph, 
and Dr. Mailer has treated tho text with laudable care, 
although many portions of it are made somewhat un¬ 
intelligible by the pedantic translation and tedious style. 

The question as to the authorship of the treatise must, 
however, remain open, nnd we prefer to share the editor's 
scepticism rather than to adopt his subsequent views of the 
authenticity of the work If. on one hand, the silence 
observed by the Arabic bibliographers is to be regarded 
as irrelevant, on the other hand tho bo„n of the 

translator, as well os of Moses Narboni—the Hebrew 
commentator of Al-Ghazall’a Mnq&fid, who both lived more 
than two hundred years after the alleged author—scarcely 
carries conviction. Dr. Mailer has in a scholarly manner 
succeeded in restoring nearly tho whole original of the 
treatise by placing (in Part I) the Hebrew text side by side 
with excerpts from Alferghani’s “ Elements of Astronomy ” 
nnd Al-Ghaaiir* “Tendencies.” Y«t all this contributes 
httlo to remove our doubts as to whether Al-Glmrall 
wrote the treutise in question later than tho TahUfut The 
three different titles under which tho Hebrew version was 
handed down, and of which Dr. Malt cr only records two 
(see Cod. Paris, 9l0»), only increase the uncertainty of tho 


matter. 


Dr. Maltcr endeavours to support the authorship of A1 
Ohazali by repeating the mistaken notion that the i..„. 



- - - ” • •? Itllc 

• also still to ho settled. Cod. 
u*cum bears the title of the 
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MaqSfid of Al-Ghazali (also fol. 2' is superscribed 
JLJUJ 1 i.A c 9 and at the end a reference to the 

same author’s To/id/nt is to be found. ^ et the work 
is not the same as the one mentioned above (see Professor 
Rieu’s Cutulogue, p. 494). If this* one were authentic we 
should have two works of Al-Ghuziill composed later than 
the Tahdfut, in order, as Dr. Walter points out (p. x). 
“to give a decided expression to his tinal philosophical 
views.” The investigations on this point are, as we sec, 
anything but exhausted, und I)r. Malter will have an 
opportunity of entering into the same when preparing lit* 
promised edition of the J laqdfiJ, of which a specimen has 
already been published by Dr. Beer. 

As to the work itself, it consists of queries and replies, 
a form much affected by Arabic pcholnstics, though not 
original. A survey of the contents is given by Stoin- 
schneider, l.c., p. 339. Dr. Mnlter hna added to the first 
part of liis edition u German translation and copious notes, 
which bear testimony not only to the enthusiasm with 
which lie undertook his work, but also to his close ac¬ 
quaintance with the literature concerned. Ilis treatment 
of the text of the version, as well ns the Arabic excerpts 
of the J InqilfU, prove how well he is qualified to undertako 
the publication of the portions of that work not yet printed. 
The glossary appended to Part II does not contain much 
that is new. For “rougtihudftn,” p. xiv, rcm. 5 (twicei, 
read iiittglti/tuiuti. 

H. Hirschfki.d, 


British India. By R. W. Frazkr, LL.B., I.C.S. (retired). 

“Story of the Nations." 8vo. (Loudon : Unwin, 1896.) 

Considering the space at his command and the other 
necessary limitations imposed upon him in a book of this 
sort, Mr. Frazer’s “British India” must be pronounced 
it most satisfactory piece of work, a credit to the series in 
which it appears. To bring within less than four hundred 
not too closely printed pages, the connection of the eet 
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with the East, from the time of Alexander the Great to 
the present day, is in itself no light or easy task; while 
every page shows that the author is no mere haphazard 
compiler, but one who had already studied for his own 
pleasure much of the overwhelming muss of material per¬ 
taining to his subject The distribution of the mutter 
seems to be in duo proportion to the relative importance 
of the subjects treated ; and the result is a compact and 
fairly complete narrative, bright and lively enough not to 
rej*d even the most superficial of general readers, and 
sufficiently full and accurate to supply the student with 
a hundy compendium for ordinary reference. 

The only criticism that suggests itself in regard to the 
apportionment of apace has reference to the necessity „ r 
otherwise of the introductory chapters (pp. 1 - 77 ) * jj 
cannot be said that they are absolutely out of place N, IV 
they give us a rapid, well-written, and interesting summary 
of the intercourse between Europe and India from the 
earliest ages up to the eighteenth century; and there can 
be no doubt that this port.co gives to the whole edifice 

*! jich ii w,,uid ° th “ r * i ‘ e !*><*. 
nt it ‘ Le th “ mC ’ thc8e introductory 

chapters might have disappeared, for the sake of a fuller 

development here and there of the especial subject. In 
reading the book one feel, vaguely a sense of over¬ 
compress,on in some of the earlier chapter, which 7Z 
of the commencements of our empire; and in the last 
chapter the effect would have been increased rather thTn 

5TJ3 t t- 

S,kh campugn. „[ 1 * 45.5 IMj of 

““"r “?•* “"J-i-S 'ho TOdor „„ ,,,,1,0,,," " 

Ag.b, I l,o orent, of ,h 0 v Mi ' 1 ° r 

. ( .h ,„ d oonc^oo.? b M r,f trztt 
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impowiblo to find anywhere, in the same number of pages, 
an equally comprehensive nnd lucid history of the dangers 
encountered and the spirit-stirring deeds then done by 
our oouutrvmen. The bird’s-eye view on p. 2G1, which 
Mr. Frazer has unearthed from an old number of the 
IUuntraUd London Xeic*, is moat useful: it enables us to 
realize graphically, wliat we all more or less forget, that 
the Mutiny, however extensive and serious, was strictly 
limited to Northern Indin, and in it did not pass beyond 
the central portion. To the east, in Bengal, and to the 
west, in the Punjab, the disturbances wore few and of 
comparatively little importance. 

Much as there is to engage our earnest nnd absorbed 
attention in present-day India, that “weary Titan . . . 

staggering on to her goal,” to a future (ate which we 
cun only dimly surmise, it is the earlier half of British 
Indian history which exercises the greatest fascination upon 
most readers. It is only nutural that this should bo so. 
Besides the romantic aspect of the events themselves, our 
interest is further excited by the tremendous political and 
parliamentary struggles to which those events gave rise; 
and the glittering rhetoric of u great writer of this century 
lias surrounded them with an added glamour. 

Accordingly we find that Mr. Frazer, with sure judgment, 
has allotted nearly one-fifth of his spuce to the forty jears 
(1718-1785) covered by the public careers of Robert Clive 
nnd Warren Bastings. In dealing with those years, he 
has still further shown a true appreciation of the fucta by 
throwing what he bus to say into the form of biographies 
ot these two exceptional men. Englnnd then, as ever, relied 
on tho vigour and genius of her sous to build up the (abide 
of her great empire; then, as now, the men she wanted 
rarely failed her. 

Disguise it to ourselves as wo muy, our rule in India 
began in military superiority, und on that base it w ill rest 
so long as we ure ublo to retuin hold of tho couutry. 
Military weakness, the causes of which were many and 
various, brought tho Moghul empire to its doom; and 
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Europeans mere not very long i» dwoyering the trem.ndo,,, 
engine thel Iboy possessed in s disciplined infantry (p. 73 ) 
111 . tint cssy. From the time tb.t Duple,* Sri 
s toned the tray, European, bare neve, met with any 

iTbir. “Tm 0b “ k “T “«™ force Unit 

»i» i l •?*'"“ lh " m ' Fearer i. far too 

to giio hi. adhesion to Seeley’, heresy ,hu, geaeial 
cuiciea suffice lo .cconot f or ^ * 1 

According to Prefer, Seeley, i, wa , no ,,u„li,y „f ,e 
Englishmen that gey. cean.e, to Li ,„ • f t > «» 

renebman; and the heroism attaching io the conquest 
,1 any tea. di.pl.yed by , h „ Indian, themsel.e, wll J 
formed the bulk of our arm!., and conquered ££ „n 

ZrdT zsj 1 : ,h<, — w 

taorcly to persistent but .ndrosrysd g^T” “ £ 
frenchman wus as jjood at tl... . . 11 1,10 

work whv d;.l ». ?T T tngb * l " n " n ut *>•«• particular 

wore .be real c^L mr„^'“ ^ 7 “" ? If “«>'*>■ 

Pitted ’*■«' 

dtauredl, the difference la, in tbe"q„'al,.y“„ 1 J'T ? 
and in nothing else. H • 01 tUo men 

In dealing with the carter of Warren IT „• 
who did more than any other to a ?V' 8 ".’ th ® n.un 

remarkable fulness and accuracy of «** 8tr “ C ^ W,U ‘ ,l >« 
on tho origin and recent history of lu T^l 
ll.s agents had served him well and if At 8tU,< *- 

only have accepted Haitiiu^’ r * Maosnlny would 

-red from.,f„ /£"**“£ ~“ IJ ‘‘™ been 

Darke may lie more easily , /"T' IBM *PP , eEeniioiia. 

of the figbl. and utiM 7 h ‘T “• •»* 

diatinguisb ,b. ^ U >« email, 

contrary, had ample leisure to sift ti, T*^** 0,1 tho 
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methods may 1 k> derived from a passage quoted by .Sir 
John Strachey in his “Hastings and the Ruhilla War.” 
Head the parugrupli with all the adjectives aa they stand, 
and everv statement is false: strike out all the adjectives, 
and every statement will lrecomo literally true. 

No doubt, Warren Hastings adopted, consciously or 
unconsciously, the rules of Oriental statecraft; and judged 
by that standard, his conduct was that of an extremely 
upright und honourable man. Thut delence would cover 
absolutely everything in his acta to which objection bus 
been made. Even if the European code of morals he 
substituted, it must be remembered that many things 
were condemned from ignoratico ot local conditions und 
precedents. For instance, the demand for aid in men und 
money from a subordinate ruler like Chuit Singh of 
Bcnures, ami that Rajah’s subsequent deposition lor default, 
were entirely consonant with Indian public-law ol that 
period. The"attempt to elevate Clmit Singh into a sovereign 
ruler—an attempt renewed not many years ago was rightly 
brushed aside by Hustings us pure absurdity. The Rajah 
of Benares wus the subordinate of a subordinate, und 
would hove been swept uwuy long before by his over- 
lord, the Nawub of Audh. hud not Hustings interposed to 
preserve him. 

In their natural revolt against post injustice some recent 
inquirers have foiled to allow any shadow* to appear in 
their portraits of Hastings’ character. This is just as much 
a mistake in the opposite direction. For it is impossible 
to deny that in public life Hastings was very unforgiving. 
Whenever he bud been slighted or thwarted, he concealed 
under the mildest and quietest of manners an implacable 
resolve to be revenged. Tho case of Chnit Singh just 
referred to would show the truth of this assertion, were 
there space to state the facts or sum up the evidence. 

Nor can all his plans be held as irreproachably wise. 
No one h.is yet touched, so far as I know, on wluit 
seems a cardinal error in the external policy adopted bj 
Hastings, au error much more deep-seated, and more likely 
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to bang disaster, than Rohilla Wars, Benares insurrections 
or Begam despodings. Justly enough, as we must acknow¬ 
ledge now. he held the Mahrattas to be our most dangerous 
foe. In his mode of trying to overt the chunce of "being 
overwhelmed by them lay his only error. H e bent all 
his energies to the task of forming a “buffer” state out 
of the >awab Wazir’a dominions: an excellent device if 
only_h.s instrument could have been depended upon. But 
ohuja-ud-dauluh was not merely untrustworthy; he was, 
we are convinced, absolutely hostile. In native «timation 
he was greater and more powerful at his death than he 
had been before the battle of Baksar. They did not. look 
on him nor did he in the least consider himself, us a crushed 
and helpless cipher ,n the hands of Hastings and the newly- 
risen British power. He had gained largely in territory 
... the Duab and Rohilkh.nd; and neither'be nor other 
Indians shared our belief that we had been the donors of 
these accessions. Shuja-ud-daulah. from 1765 to 1774 
was busy with the aid of French officers. i„ raising a fo £ 
of infantry disciplined in the European fashion. 2 
evidently meant to try conclusions with us once more 
Then, by a tremendous stroke of luck, wo were saved from 
a fierce struggle for our supremacy by hi, unexpec,^ 
death in January, 1775.' when he was only forty e7wU 
years of age, and had before him to all am ' ' gl * 

r „ in ,o m „ k „ ST 

vttZZr * 1 hi - “ 

~ Z7z v Zztz:° * ,,ch r - 

“ north-cos/ ” should be ^ ^ ^ 

(p. 76) was 7000 not 700, see Tihull. 17 1 “ P *'* * r,,,,k 

m., - -w... Tb . 
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stay in India (p. 121), which was of fourteen, not ten year*, 
see' Lawson, 35, and Gleig, i, 33. 132; ho landed October 8, 
1750, and sailed November, 1764. “ Mahandwara (p-L ) 

should bo “ Mukand-darah.” On p. 206, R. M. Bird is 
given an honour he could not claim ; if any one person 
did so, it was a still greater man, the lute Right lion. 
Holt Mackenzie, author of Ain hq/lam, who “ inaugurated 
the modern system of revenue. But collection from 
“village communities” was a legacy from nntive times, 
and no invention of ours. Nor could Lord Macau av 
(p. 214) consider whether official correspondence should be 
carried on in English or in the Indian tongues; that matter 
had settled itself long before he was bom, and from the 
first days Englishmen had written to each other in English, 
and to Indian subordinates in an Indian language, as they 
do to this day. On p. 262 the year 1803 must be wrong: 
should it nil be 1834? On p. 205, line 3 from foot, 
ought not China to read Prrnia? and on p. 311, line 4 
from foot, is not length a slip of the pen for height ? 

Some further revision on such points as the above should 
be kept in view, in cuse the book is reprinted. lor my own 
part, I should like a few more dates, without which history 
is as shapeless as a human body would be without nnj 
bones. For instance, the dute of the very important buttle 
of Panipat (p. 121) might be inserted. As usual, the old 
difficulty of the transliteration of Indian names crop up, 
and Mr. Frazer, rightly enough for his purpose, accepts 
the so-called Hunterian method. But, having gut bo far, 
it is a pity to propgate actual error in such forms us 
itfisir for > AW, ZWd for Danlah, and Kirin 
for Karim. If I mistake not, the Kumrar of p. 288 
is identical with the Kocr of p. 310; and there ought to 
be no accent on the last vowel. The uamo A uincur, 

not wVrr Kunicar. 

A word or two, to the address of the publisher, may also 
be added on the subject of the illustrations. In a cheap 
book it is prhaps unfair to ask for very much, so not nng 
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t l ^ fet ‘ b, °' bIurred of 

hem But two or three are positively execrable. Akbar 

(p o9) appear, to have soared from a canceroa. sore, 

whrch hue eaten away the whole face between the nose 

and the lower l,p. Clive (p. 79) and Darting, ( p Jy 7 , 

rr s .z rr y r r redfro,n * w 

pox the effects of whrch are only too visible. Hasting 

S ;°7r^ lm inl P re *»«on in the original 
work (1786), and the reproduction quite distorts the 
original engraving. Hustings, ut his L* , , 

bmlt and sloping-shouldered; but in the picture height 
aide o°k» positively deformed. This defect is caused “by 
the blurring over of the detail in the original T m • } 
the expression of the mouth and of the udi I r • “ d< , . ,on ’ 
alters Again, the 

iM*cms to me too sweet-looking about rl *! insertion 

half gross-featured enough to T*' n °‘ 

—U -V nnluro rf the m.T'"'"' * 

A word of praise at parting must bo accorded to Me 
trazors last chapter on the material mil i ’ 

of Dritiob Indi. during ,h. !oal “ ““J" f'J'- 

lb.t tho information tboreii, ],f, 

of tl,„ ..... ig,„i, Me „ f tM - ^ " 1 P •'*-H 

prevalent among the "great Ilri.i.h Public “ ^o -o » 
kno.- Intis „f , 1,0 ni.rv.lln.,, f “"‘'I* 

India, as they do of how we hum do,n K ,a 

fovonio,. in tbnl .ondcrful l.n.l ll7o e™,u “ > r "'° 

. reputation, ,bo gmve .f „„ 

ifo/rA 18 , 1897 . 

W. Irvixk. 

^ itit tiik Dtr-rcii ix tho t? , 

! 8ro "- C'i 4 

in “f. -m-» -porn.ion. 

“ ■ '“ ,8 ‘"—‘■S *W- tel 4fM$5) tSfyH 
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account of the country and iU dense population of about 
GUO,000 aboriginal Sassaks, 50,000 of the ruling race from 
the neighbouring island of Bali, and a few thousand Malay, 
Arab, and Chinese settlers. 

The best account in English of the very interesting island 
of Hali is that of R. Friedrich in our own Journal, 1S7G- 
1878. The present volume, in the portion devoted to the 
Balinese, is neither so full nor so scholarly as that remark¬ 
able series of articles. But in the portion devoted to the 
Sassaks wo have information hitherto not available in 
English. The curious regulations of the undent guilds 
by which the elaborate irrigation arrangements necessary 
for the cultivation of the tcrruccd rice-fielda are fully set 
out, und tho organization of the dr**", or family manor 
(also fully describe.!), is interesting from its analogy to 
that of the Hindu family of the Hindu village community. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, und the translation, 
while retaining the tone of the original, is written in au 
easy utul readable style. 


Nirvana: kink Sruntr. ctr Vorgbschichtr nr> Btnmits- 
mus. By Joseph Dahi.Masn, of the Society of Jesus. 
8vo, pp. 214. (Berlin : Dames, 1896.) 

The author starts with tho proposition that the intellectual 
life of India is nowhere so clearly and originully shown us 
in tho idea of Nirvana; but that on the meaning of tl.e 
Buddhist Nirvana there reigns the greatest uncertainly. 
Is it annihilation, or is it everlasting bliss? Ho bus not 
heard of the real answer (put forth as long ago as 18.8) 
that it is neither, but an epithet of a state of mind to 
be reached and enjoyed only in tho present life; and he 
seeks in vain to solve the riddle to his own satisfaction. 
Herein he is precisely in the position of a writer who sliou < 
take for granted that “ regeneration,” in the Christian usage 
of the term, must meun either a physical rebirth, or a 
rebirth in heuveu; and who should theu seek (in 'ain) to 
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reconcile, either with tho one or with the other of these 
hypotheses, the expressions used concerning it. The problem 
in either case is insoluble, because it is wrongly stated. 

After finding it so the author states (p. 26) a further 
alternative. “ Buddhism is derived cither from the Dualism 
of the Sankhya, or from the Monism of the Vedinta.” 
Tins is very similar to the alternative that the opinions of 
St. Augustine rest either on those of Spinoza or on those 
ot Leibnitg, both of them recorded centuries later. Views 
analogous to those of Spinoza and Leibnitz can. no doubt, 
be traced long before their time, and even before the age 
ol St. Augustine. But even lmd he been influenced bv such 
precursors of the two later thinkers, it only darkens counsel 
to put the alternative in such a form. Neither of the 
alternatives thus put forward as the basis of the author’s 
treatise will, therefore, hold water. In each case the 
nght answer ,s to reject both horn, of the dilemma. But 
fortunately Father Dahlm.nn-h.ving first put forward 
alternatives so emphatically ot the opening of his 
book-proceeds straightway to drop them. We have no 
at empt at statement of what early Indian Buddhism 
really was, much less any sort of detailed comparison 

« “i! ot th ' *” Uer «»• 

Iust«,d of this we have a long and interesting discussion 
o the thesis that the Mahabharuta contains, not a wilderness 
of inconsistent and irreconcilable views, drawn from v„rio“ 
sources but one consistent and reasoned philosophy ;-th,t 
h,s system existed, exactly as we now have it. af^dv a 
least as early os the fifth century H.c, tlm keynote o 

this system ,» the harmonious co-ordination of the thj 
ideas of Anna, 1‘rukfti, Nirvupa;—that these throe t 
were subsequently made the keynotes of .1 ,1 de “ 

Vedanta, &i„khya, Buddhism ;-.bat each of^ 
therefore out of the tendency to lay special '**’ “ n ’ W 

side (to the practical exclusion of the other t T 
“ older tliriefeld 6m% , 
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Mulinbharatii that wc have, if not quite the only, yet the 
only complete, statement of the philosophy which thus 
occupies so important a place iu the history of the 

development of Indian thought. 

In support of this thesis he first goes in order through 
most of the passages iu the epic, about thirty in number, 
in which the word Nirvana occurs, showing that it means 
u state of happiness and peace, and as it is often unnii»- 
takeably stated to have been reached during this life, and 
is best explicable in the same way in the other passages, 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever means anything 
else. This is the ideal aim. and it is connected throughout 
with a knowledge of Brahma. The second chapter ac¬ 
cordingly sets out the view of the epic about Brahma, 
with the object of showing that the samo epithets are used 
both of it and of Nirvana, and that in all probability they 
were used first of Brahma. Then in chapters ui and tv 
follows an exposition of the views found in the epic with 
respect to the ideas (a) of matter, (6) of the souls, («) «» 
the organs. (. d) of Brahma. All these views together the 
author culls “ the Sankhya of the epic ”; and some confusion 
would bo saved if he had invented some other name tor 
what he regards as a single system of philosophy. 

The second part of the volume, also divided into four 
chapters, is devoted to a comparison of this " Sankhya 
system of the epic ” with the Sdukhyu as found in the luter 
textbooks, with the Upanishads, with the Vedanta, and 

with Buddhism. . , 

More than half of the work is thus devoted to un exposition 
of wlmt is culled the Sankhya system ns found iu the epic, 
and to a comparison between it and the quite different 
system of the same name, as found iu the later and 
acknowledged textbooks of the Sinkhvo—the system that 
has been so admirably summarized and expounded 1'J 
Professor Garbe. This collection of passages of a philo¬ 
sophical tendency from the Muhfibharata—whether they 
form o system or* not—is much more thorough and complete 
than hul hitherto been made, uud is most useful uud 
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suggestive. But the author does not claim that he has 
included all, and it in a pity that he does not give the 
facts by themselves, opart from the wide-reaching and 
suggestive (but by no means convincing) theory that ho 
wishes to establish. As it is, he has managed to leave the 
Impression that, on each detail he discusses, there mav be 
other passages, not so favourable to his theory, which are 
omitted ; and to mako it difficult for the reader to dis¬ 
entangle the facts from the lengthy theorizing in which 
they are almost hidden. But as a scholarly attempt at 
reconstruction in the history of Indian thought the book 
is very’ welcome, and it were much to be wished that the 
author would give ns a clear statement of all that can be 
found in the Mnhabharata of a philosophical or psychological 
nature. We could then better see whether the author is 
justified in using the tern, Sankhya for the whole of the 
philosophizing in the epic, instead of for those parts of it 

only which agree with what is always spoken of as the 
Sanltbya. 


ScHOPEXtUt-ER CXD DIE IXDISCHE PlULOSOrJH*. Von MvX 
^Hkcrkr, Dr. Phil. (Koln: Ilubscher and Teufel, 

Tt has been predicted of Schopenhauer that the only 
element m his doctrine likely to prove fruitful is the 
that, in emphasizing the nature and function of that will 
by which man struggles for hotter existence, he, though he 
knew it not. stands as n pioneer of evolutionism. If\ ovr 
ever, wo leave theorizing and look around, wc nmy see 
fields where ho deliberately sowed, whitening already with 

another kind of harvest i>_. . • , h 

ff, , , I • ? . 1 ro,,, P^ large measure by 

him, return philosophy ,n Germany is ceasing to repent 
like one belated voice from Oxford, that “ the Oriental t i 
no philosophy” of their own to lend Euro*fB^ i i 
Grttk Philosophy 1892 t> 17t „„i • , . Kar,J 

a,™ : “ nd , “!r*’""-"* -<•»« 

Hunkers of ancient India. Not the least 
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significant phenomenon in this movement is the nppoar- 
ance (iu the train of German Indianists) of writers like 
Dr. Hecker; I mean of students who, having themselves 
no first-hand knowledge of any but Western philosophy, are 
eager, in the light of recent Oriental research, to compare 
the teachings of Schopenhauer with those Indian H tltan- 
tchauitiujrn which so strongly impressed him. 

The comparison in this essay is a three-lined parallel 
drawn between Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Schopen- 
huuerism considered under certain metaphysical and ethical 
aspects. The urrangement of salient points in these aspects, 
grouped, us I venture to think, in n somewhat unfortunate 
manner, is based on the affinity between quietism, asceticism, 
and mysticism, and on the predominant position which, it 
is claimed, tlieso three conceptions occupy in tho three 
paralleled systems of thought. The style is lucid and 
interesting; and tho work, us a handy and suggestive 
manual, bills fair to attract readers. It is a welcome arrival 
and should do good work; nevertheless, an examination of 
it arouses mixed feelings. 

The author is very strongly convinced of the resemblance, 
amounting sometimes to identity, between the metaphysic 
and ethic of Sehopenhnuer on tho one hand, and of tho 
two Postern systems tnken together on the other. He 
assures the Western reader thut it is sufficient to Tead the 
former to get a “ synthesis ” of Vediintist metaphysio ond 
Buddhist ethic. Now, critics of Schopenhauer have, on 
other grounds, found him fuirlv self-contradictory; but his 
doctrino has never, I believe, been made out so hopeless an 
antinomy as to reconcile in - itself the opposite poles—&ul>- 
stantiulist and non-Substantialist—of Indian philosophy - . It 
is one thing to trv to find reconciled in Diatonic Idealism 
tho few shipwrecked fragments by which Iloracleitus and 
Parmenides nre indirectly known to us; it is a very different 
thing to find iu SchopenlmuerUm V eduntism and Buddhism 
“iu a higher unity.” I venture to think that anyone 
reading Sehopenhnuer afitr studying tho biter systems 
in tho original, will find iu tho former fur more of 1 bto 
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and Kant than of Qankura or Golama. Schopenhauer, 
like Dr. Decker, knew bis Orientals only through the prism 
of Western thought, and this was enough to leave him 
thoroughly Occidental in the traditions of standpoint and 
of form, although with a vision and a sympathy wider 
than the spirit of his age, he was able to discern, to 
welcome, and in some measure to assimilate, treasures of 
thought unuppreciable by others. 

There is, perhaps, no greutcr danger for all such work 
at second-hand on Eastern thought than just that prismutic 
medium through which the writer must study hit materials. 
11c forgets this. Without studying at least the translated 
texts for himself, or even comparing the various views of 
all good scholars, ho selects one or two manuals, and then 
applies that ill-fitting Western terminology (which he there 
finds more or less cautiously used) with an easy confidence. 
To tuke only one example—the word • will ’: it cun only 
create misrepresentation to import Sehopenhuuer’s crude 
psychology and ethic of will into Buddhism, and then 
to say Buddhism preached “ Willensertbtung," the “con¬ 
demnation and stifling of all impulses of will." Hero 
Dr. Ilecker s chief, almost sole, uuthoritv, Professor 
Oldenberg, gives him no clear guidance. Nor had he 
consulted Dr. Neumann’s luminous translations, would he 
have found on this point more light. There is no word in 
Puli that cau compass the connotation of the Teutonic 
•will.’ Nor are the various conscious states so designated 
over condemned by Buddhism ,„ch. Chnn.lo, viriym, c<to 
Mnka/ifM), ftfjtdmo, etc., are all, in themselves, as unmoral ns! 
in itself, will is. Ka ch may bo used for gmal or bad ends! 
But the good ends are not to be attained without constant 
desire, energy, imagination, aspiration, endeavour, etc. 

Nothing conational is condemned except perverted will_ 

lust, thirst, craving on the one hand; lungour and indifler- 
enco on the other On its active side Buddhist philosophy 
might fatly be describe as both the development and 
regulation of the acuity of will. It is fl contradiction in 
terms to spunk of its “negating will” when it U ever 
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sparring on its followers to the highest quality of voluutarj 
activity that came within its ken. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

Gkammaikk Roxoa, with a Munual of Conversation and 
a Vocabulary in Ronga, Portuguese, French, and 
English. By Hxxbi Junou, Swiss Missionary. (Georges 
Bridell: Lausanne, Switzerland, 1890.) 

The Ronga language is spoken by the ^Natives of the 
Districts adjacent to Lorenzo Marquez in the Portuguese 
Colony of the East Coast of South Africa. The author 
is one of the enterprising Missionaries sent out hv a Swiss 
Mission Society. M. Juuod has published a noble work: 
200 pages of Grammar; 25 pages of Folklore in the Ronga 
language, with a French translation; 90 pages of \ ocnbulary 
in the languages above stated. This is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge, and it is pleasant to record that 
it is published at the charges of the Portuguese Government. 

Feb. 22, 1897. 

Documents Assykikns kklatifs acx Pr£sage8. Tar 
Alfred Boissier. Part II. (Paris: Emile Bouillon, 
*1890.) 

The first part of this work was issued in 1894, and 
contained fourteen texts; jiart ii, however, contains fiftv- 
two, and speed of publication will need to be well 
maintained to publish within reasonable time the hundred* 
of onion-tablets which are in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. The texts which Dr. Boissier gives belong to 
the very numerous class of omens, aud among the more 
interesting may be noted those derived from rivers in flood, 
etc., during the vnrious months of the year (pp. 61-< '0 5 
a verv curious text giving omens for the months Nisan, 
Bobat’ and Adar, and a list of the lucky days in those 
months (pp. 100-102); omens from the actions of dogs 
and bitches (pp. 103-108), etc., etc. Thus we find such 
phrases os, “If u dog has eaten a dog, that city "ill 
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extension (?).”* A large number of the tablets published 
refer to omens from births of children, and from young 
animals (mAm), and was a very extensive series. Two small 
tablets containing extracts from this series arc worth noting, 
as one has a reference to the Babylonian queen Azuga-Buu 
or Buu-cllit, known only otherwise from being mentioned 
iu the list of kings “ not written out in proper order ” ; 
Btid the other refers to omens from an animal having 

H feet and J tails a favourable forecast for the prince 
of the lund—so favourable that a certain Nergul-Stir writes 
(probably to the king or one of the princes) thnt a certain 
butcher , named Uddanu, had spoken concerning a sow, 
that she had brought forth, and the young had the number 
of feet and tails mentioned in the omen. "Thee then,” 
he cries joyfully, «in prosperity I behold, and I place in 
the house,” probably meaning the royal palace, where ho 
secs him already, seemingly, in imagination. 

The publication of these texts is a very useful work, and 
will be very valuable for the translation of texts written 
as these are, mostly in ideographs, the variants being at 

A " eX “ ,n P Ie of th « ««•» in the case 
of 84-1-18, 209* (part i, p. 41), where we h#ve lh(J 
following:— 

■'Referring to th. work of which the king my lord he, 
epeken, «h,e n.ghtof the dnjr wo eh.ll do it Were 

the Mar Delehat Ocnu.), (and) before th„ „„ Mt „ a 
the pneats have done.” ' ' 

" llimmon is setting his mouth in the midst of the 
constellation m If (ap,wrently meaning that the wind blows 
from that quarter) iarru V la iu-a-lu- kdi-,u V -J-." 

Now instead of iarru V-fa, the text published on p. 90 
L 9, gives ttU j of ** 

' ka **‘ ad ‘ lhl * P hr ««. therefore, os amended, apparently 

^^r'^W.Uiee.dnr.'.^ 


who .twaj.j my Wtam M AMvrif.I^ y T i # ^ 89 r BCd *" U * 
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Most interesting, too, nre tho catalogues of oinen-tnblets 
giving the beginnings, and tbe number of the lines on each 
(part i, pp. 42-44), as well as those omen-texts giving 
diagrams, of one of which a photo-lithograph is appended. 

T. G. P. 

The most interesting of the articles published is probably 
that of Father Scheil, in Muspero's Recited de Tratuux, 
vol. xix, p. 4 ff. t under the title Corrrspondttncc de Hammu¬ 
rabi, roi de B/ibi/loNt, /tree SiniitiuuaiH, roi de Lursa, ou il est 
question de Cudorlahomur. The texts given in this paper 
nre three in number, and are letters from Hammurabi 
(whom Professor Schrader identified many years ago with 
Ainniphel) to Sin-idinna m , whom Scheil is undoubtedly 
right in identifying with the king of Larsji of that name. 
Of these letters the first is the most interesting :— 

“ Hammurabi sends thus to 8in-idinnn m : ‘I shall band 
over to thee the goddesses of Kmutbnlu (on account of) thy 
heroism on the day of Kadnr-luggamar (Cbedorlaomer). 
AY ben they demand them back from thee, with tbe people 
that thou hast, overthrow thou their people, and let them 
restore the goddesses to their seats.' ” 

Apparently Sin-idinna" was to retain the statues of the 
goddesses of the lund of Kmutbnlu only if the people of 
the Innd did not protest against this course, in which case, 
after punishing the people, he was to give way, and let 
them have their goddesses back. 

The name of Chedorluomer is written JET 

tTJ-, Ku-dur-nu-ug-ga-Hittr or (bettor) Kuilur-ln-ay- 
ga-mor. In the texts which I found to refer to that king, 
the name is given as follows: T JeJ Ie! or f JtJ Jrf 

!rj Ze! 5?T, Ku-dur-lag-nial or Ku-dur-Iag-git-mal, and the 
lutter form agrees perfectly with that given, in a better 
and more phonetio style, by the tablet published by Scheil. 
It is to be hoped that some documents referring to this 
important period may be found. 
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Father Scheil also contribute* to the same journal some 
A oten d tpvjraphie ft d'archtologie a**yritnne*. The first 
text described is an Assvriun document, written by a royal 
scribe nuuied Marduk-nndin4he, who mentions the tlien 
ruling king ASSur-ubullit (about 1400 B.c.), the king who 
is referred to in the tablet of the Babylonian chronicle, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October, INJI (see p. 824). lie quote* also some very good 
inscriptions from cylinder-seals (n plate with twenty designs 
accompanies the paper), aud some dates from early’contracts 
and legal documents, etc. The paper also contains some 
extracts from bilingual-lists, showing how days and years 
were numbered and spoken of. There arc’also several 
reference* to kings and viceroys as yet but little known. 


Professor Delitxach writes, Vber den Unpruug drr baby 
hnwhea KriUchriflzeiehfn,' and succeeds in solving a large 
number of riddles in that difficult branch of Assyriolngy. 
Ho shows that the number of original signs wus com¬ 
paratively small, and thut additions to the Babylonian 
syllabary were made by doubling a character, adding Mother 
character, or more than one, adding additional strokes 
(• gunumg ), etc. All these methods were already known 
to have existed, but Delitwcha demonstration that they 
wore not accidents, but part of a well-thought-out system, 
is of great value, as is also the large number of sign's that 
he explums for the first time. Though it is difficult to 
follow him sometimes, it must be admitted that his id.ntiti- 
oitions are often certain, and that when they are not that, 
hey are either possible or probable. There are but few 
however who will admit thut he is right in laying down 
the u« that the characters have not, as a rule, to Illumed 

Zl "for reverll ^ W He ha * «d-nit 

thut, for several signs, this assumption i, correct and 
tod^. ,t can hardly be proved that this rule v u not' 

Many will turn with interest to Delitzoh*. derivations of 
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certain lettere of the Phoenician alphabet from Babylonian 
signs.’ 

This paper, together with the larger book which Professor 
Delitzsch bus written, lias been wittily nnd suggestively 
reviewed by HalSvy, who speaks of the learned nuthor’s 
return to the fold of the Akkadists or Sumorists, from which 
safe refuge he had been enticed by his (M. Hulevy s) fault. 

T. G. P. 


1. The Pitrmedha SDtras or Bandhatana Hiranyakksix 

and Gautama. Edited by Dr. W. Oaland. Pp. xxiv 
and 136. (Leipxic: Brockhaus, 1896. Being Part 3 
of VoL X of the Abhandlungen fur die Kunde dos 
Morgenlundes.) 

2. Die Alt-inihsChenTodtkn-ohd BKsrATruNos-oKHRAUCHK, 

dargesteUt von Dr. W. Calami. 8vo, pp. xhr and 
193. (Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam, 1896.) 

The cremation and funeral ceremonies of the Iliudus have 
been already dealt with and described with considerable 
fulness by several competent scholars, notably by Colebrooke 
and Wilsou in their “ Essays," by Von Roth and Max 
Muller in the Journal of the German Orieutal Society, 
and bv Oldouberg in his "Religion des Veda.” The 
materials on which these nud other accounts are based 
are, however, not complete; and though the usages and 
practices of one school of Brahmins do not differ very much, 
nor in essential points, from those of other schools, yet it is 
u distinct advantage to have the ceremony fully set out with 
the variations in each of its details found recorded in the 
various textbooks. Dr. Oaland has done this, in the second 
of the works mentioned at the head of this notice, for thirteen 
schools, the textbooks of three of which he has edited, m 
the first. Dividing the whole ceremony into 114 separate 
episodes or usages, arranged in six special groups, he gi't» 


i Tbi» ws* s^pslrd br Ibo R-t. J. I*. Feins m W? s£ « 

/vW.sy. «/ M, 6'on/ry ./ JHMMf JnWojry to r Kbnuuy S <>l lb.t r«r, 

jiji. *3-76. 
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for each u«ge, first, the general regulation as common to 
all the various schools, and then the specialities, either in 
ceremony or liturgy, of any one of them. We obtain in 
tins way, and for the first time, a complete conspectus 
of all that took place during the cremation ceremonies 
in vogue in early times among the ancient Hindus, 
according to whatever school of ritual those ceremonies 
were carried out. 

It is needless to point out how important a service hus 
thus been rendered to the history of primitive culture. 

. that the authorities quoted go back themselves to 
primitive times—no books ean do that. But they bring 
us as near to primitive times as we are likely to get, except 
perhaps from Assyrian documents. And os they give the 
account in native phraseology, untarnished by filtration 
through a huropean mind, they are by so much more 
trustworthy than the travellers* tale, of modern savages 

derived ° Ur ° f “ Pri ' nitive culture ” are so often 

The subject i, treated throughout in a critical and 
scholarly manner, the author not neglecting references 
to similar usages now current among various savage tri^ 
and giving in an appendix an account of the o^mathTn 
ceremonies described in the M.hibh5rata. He notice, 
also throughout the work the prevalent usages among 
Brahmins of to-day, and we hope he nmy be i.„l„ . 

turn his attention to the details gTvcn in the , t ? 
literature of India regarding tU "on-Brabmm 

of India who have been frJT ' inhabitants 

of Brahmin influence. * anUUS a ‘ USC8 ' ,nde Pe»dent 

Meanwhile we can heartily recommend this verv eve II . 
monograph to all who are interested in the subj^T 
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1. Rosaries in Ceylonese Buddhism. 

Dear Sir,— In connection with Dr. L. A. Waddell’s 
article on the ubovo subject in the Royul Asiatic Society s 
Journal for 1899, p. 576, and my note thereon, reprinted 
from the Ceylon OUercer in the Royal Asiatic Society s 
Journal for 1890, pp. 800-1, I would point out that m the 
Makavuiiisa the use of rosaries by Ceylon Buddhists ill 
the seventh century is mentioned. I quote as follows 
from the late L. C. Wijeaiuha's translation (chap. X1A I. 
y. 17): “And as he [King Hatthadiithn, or Dathopatissn, 
who reigned 673-689J pondered always on the great merits 
of the three Sacred Gems, he made the king’s string ot 
pearls into a rosary.*’ To this the learned translator 
appends the following footnote: “A Buddhist devotee uses 
a rosary to uid him in repeating certain formulas in which 
Buddha, the Law, and the Order are praised.” The Bull 
word translated » rosary ” in the above passage is akklutmdld: 
this is not recorded in Childers’s Tali Dictionary. In the 
Sinhalese translation of the Muhuvaihsa the word is rendered 
by “ akfamdld heat [or] nacayunn(rel).” The first word 
is' explained in Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary as “ rosary, 
strings of beads, especially the seeds of the Elaeocar,>u» 
used by the Ilindu mendicants; name of ArundhuU 
Vasishta's wife, from her wearing a rosary.” Xac.ijnnore/- 
literally “nine-attribute necklace”: the “nine attributes 
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being those of the Buddha. (Cf. the remarks of Dr. 
Waddell, w p. 576.) — kours truly, 

, n , « Dosalii Ferguson. 

O, Bedford Place, Croydon. 

January 9, 1697. 


2. PlSJAPtltA. 

Sir, On p. 28 of ihe Society’s Journal for January of 

,!“* \ Ur ’ Mr ’ ' mcont Sn,,th & ivc * a list of kings and 
their kingdoms conquered, or at least temporarily deputed, 

by Samudra Gupta.. Ihe eleventh of these is tlm kingdom 
of P.stapura, with its king “Mahendragiri.” I should 
hke to point that While all the other name, of kings 
given are veritable names of persons, “ Mahendmgiri ” cun 
hardly be anything but the name of a place ® 

(p. in tho north „f ,ho promo, Godivori District 
Mahendragiri, a place very seldom visited l.v P 
1.C, trill* tho limit, of £ pTO J 
in the Gonjora Di.tricl. Them i, , ,„ v , ' ' *“ 

sacred temple there, to which frwm . •, . Bnt * u ‘ r ^’ 
made by the devout. Pi^puram U undi'^Tpl^ 

placrVuiri"'- ^nnmed *‘ W ° 

PistApurnm was in those day, offer ’ fH ' ,m ° f 

has hitherto been supped. One would' 1 “u ! 

jssjr inciuded iu of K*rxv:n 

R. Sewell. 

3. T„, Com, orAcnm, a rairtc. „„„„„ 

Samddka Glpta. 

D-a. Ptm™*,,, Buts ^T’"' "' R ' 

in tho Inst number of the Journal v-° ap,>W,r " nce ' 
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Iwlin from thr J [onumrnU, I huve found a number of bronze 
coins which, I think, must undoubtedly bo attributed to the 
Acyuttt, who is mentioned in the Allahabad inscription 
among the kings subdued by Samudra Gupta. The coins, 
which, so far as I know, have not hitherto been noticed, 
belonged formerly to General Sir A. Cunningham, and are 
now in the British Museum. They bear on the obverse 
tho abbreviated uarno Aeyu- in Gupta characters, precisely 
similar to those of the Allahabad inscription; and their 
reverse type is u wheel. In their general character they 
resemble the coins of the Niigu kings of PadmavntT or 
Nurwur, one of whom, Gunaputi Naga, is mentioned 
together with Acvuta in the Alluhuhad inscription. Indeed, 
the same reverse" type, a wheel, actually occurs on the coins 
of another member of this dynasty—Peva Niiga (see 
Cunningham’s Com* of MoMaeral Iwlin, pi. ii. 24). Naga 
Pattu und Naga Sena, who are also mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription, ure probably other members of the 
same family; but the precise relationship of these princes 
to one another remains to be determined. The only 
suggestion which occurs to me ut present is that, possibly, 
all the nine kings whose numes occur together in this 
passage may have been Niigaa; and that the term Nine 
Nagas,” in the Vi f nu l’uraim (trail*. AVilson, p. 479), 
may, perhaps, refer not. as has been hitherto assumed, to 
a dynasty of nine members, but to this confederation of nine 
princes belonging to the same ruce. 

E. J. Rafson*. 


4. Kapitthika; Kapittha. 

Pea* Sir,—T he Madhulmn plate of the great king 
llursadcva of Kunauj was issued from fCoptll/nkd ; for the 
reading of the original plate, in line 1, clearly is mn/ti 
nauhtustyttkajayatkandh&rdrat = Knpitthik&ydh, and not, as 
Professor B&hler’s published text (£p* Inf/., vol. i, p* 
has it, c akawi/idrurdt Pmthikaydh. Kapitthika apparently 
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» the Kit-pi-thn (Kapittha) of Hiuen Tsiuug (Beal’s Si-yu- 
ki, vol. i, p. 202), which, again, is the same as Sdiiikasva, 
which by the lute Sir A. t_'mmint;ham has been identified 
with the present Snnkisa on the KalinadT river, about forty 
miles north-west of Kunuuj. Kapitthiku very probablv 
also is the Kapitthaka of Vurahaiuikira; and it may be 
the Kavitthakaassama mentioned iu the Jilt aka vol iii 
p. 4t>3, II. 7 and 11. 


F. Kikliiorx. 


5. Gkkkk Inscription in Constantinople. 

Sir,— Allow me to call your attention to an inscription 
at Mehterhune, the Central Prison of Constantinople. The 
prison is, I believe, situated on the ruins of the Atnphi- 
theatre of Theodosius. The inscription, written on a broken 
piece of marble, 11 j inches long by 9J wide, is placed in 

the wall of the garden of Mehterhane, and represents the 
figure below. 



K. J. Basmaiwian. 1 
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6. DimaS'Ck. 

Dkar Sir,—A s I remarked at the time, I was extremely 
pleased to note as the chief feature of the Dtmapur ruins, 
described t.»-dav by Surgeon-Captain F. IT. Burton Brown, 
some curious Y-shaped stone*, and I now send you a facsimile 
of a drawing I made in the year 1870, and attached to my 
Report ou the Hill Tracts of Arakan, of a similar wooden 
post common outside the villages of the Mros. 



The following is the paragraph which explains it: 

26. “During the dry weather numerous feasts ure given 
at which large numbers of cattle are killed and eaten, and 
rice-beer and spirits consumed. It is a mark of distinction 
amongst them to have it said * that they have killed so many 
head of cattle at a feast.' ” The largest number I have heard 

of was 150. , 

The gavuls, buffaloes, and oxen are tied up to a post amt 

speared behind the right shoulder, but other animals havo 
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their throat cut. Dogs are castrated when young for us© 
at these feasts. 

The post used hy the Mros is Y-shaped, and, just below 

2® f ° r . k ’ Carved 80 08 to ^‘P^nt two or more breasts. 
1 here is some peculiar significance attached to this symbol 
both by the Mros and •Komies, and it is often carved on 
the posts of hyardmen’s houses and the house ladder As 
with most of these customs, I have not been able to discover 
the real meaning of this symbol; the only answer one gets 
is. “It is a custom inherited from our forefathers” It 
appears to lie however, an emblem of fecundity.’ The 
Kam.es and Chins do not carve their posts, but ret them 

up rough, and ,u the Chin villages I have observed rough 
610116 $, ® 

m !LV t, r k ’ i 1,ar frorn th ,° abovc that ,he8e Mr ° s must 

“ T T ^ V 1 7 ttcquuin,ed With customs 
of the inhabitant, of D.mapur, and the question arises as to 

* bother this post u derived from intercourse with Brahmans 
or one peculiar to the worshippers of the spirits of the 
forest and the stream. Unfortunately I live „ 7 

V ' h ' Sh- .« h b, .be 

It will be noted that there people * not for ihf 

,n., r,„. or O, Mi.-. „„ d , h . ^ 

would have been too large for that purnose T1 1 

on .ho DimnpQr * £T,l,.?!h ^ 

for nninnU sacrifice ond b«,n,,„ 7 . 7 ”” 

lh«. .ho round pitlur. 

r.Lu^Tn.x* ^ " :z 

-rr m s - vn. 

gates, and tu-raing posts (Skr. toram *)’” ' ICU " 8 ' puIlJ * ad «»- 

A description of what these are is’ to h. f a • , 

“Human: his life a ud notions,” by Shw a t\ '* ? e 
477— ' - c, “ Wa - v * o®. pp. 476, 

“On the foundation of a new t t 

» -tain number of people buried alive.' Ci Z 
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they become mt-thehn (guardian spirits); that their spinU 
huiint the place where they were put to death, and attack 
all persons approaching with malevolent intentions.’ 

“ When the foundations of tho city [Mandalay] wall were 
laid, fifty-two persons, of both sexes and of various age 
and rank, were consigned to a living tomb. Three were 
buried under each of the twelve gates, one at each of tho 
four corners, one under each of the palace gales, and at 
the corners of tho timber stockade, and four under the 
throne itself.” And this was in 1858 A.n.! “Along with 
the four human beings buried at the corners of the city were 
placed four jars full of oil, carefully covered over and 
protected from any damage that might come from the 
weight of earth pressing down on them.” 

“ In 1880 it was found that the oil in two of the jars 
was either completely dried up or had leaked out. At 
this time a terrible ’scourge of small-pox was decimating 
tho town, and two of tho royal house, King Theebaw’s 
infant son, his only child, and tho ex-Pagahn Min, had 
fallen victims.” 

“ At the instance of the Pohnna Woon, it was resolved 
that tho number of victims should be the highest possible: 
a huudred men, 100 women, 100 boys, 100 girls, 100 soldiers, 
and 100 foreigners.” So great was the panic that everyone 
began to flv from the capital, which so frightened the 
ministers that the whole thing was countermanded and 

denied. , . , 

However, it is still declared that vict.m* were buried 

under each of the posts at the twelve gates. “ Each of 
these posts bears an image of an animal from one of the 
seals of the king, and before the post sits a figure of 
a beeloo [Rukshns] with a thick dub. 

As fur as I know, however, the Y-shaped post is not used 
by either llurmese or Takings, und consequently has uot 
been introduced by tho Punna 1 (tj[rg08) astrologers. 

> Shwny Yoe’i tnuwlitamuons ol Pup pi »wl Pugn iacumet. 
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Tluwe Punnas arc n Brahminical sect who were brought 
to Burma from Manipur. 

It has been slated that a post of this kind has been seen 
m the Saga villages. If it be tho Brahminical “Tupo" 
mentioned in the ‘Kandahiila Jalalca and elsewhere, it would 

probably be still found in Manipur, which is still under 
JJrahminieal rule. 

Mr. B. Houghton, in January, 1895, gave two lists of 
huinie words, but he does not show whether the Mro has 
any affinity to it. My impression is that thev are connected 
rothcr closely, though the two tribes differ considerably 
in their character, habits, and appearance 

The -Ramies are tall, light-coloured, well-dressed {for 
hill-men), and prone to improve; whereas-the Mros are 
dirty, darker, and less inclined to improvement 
The -Ramies build large and commodious hou**, whereas 
hose of he Mros are small. I„ fact, one would bo led 
to infer tlmt .hough these two tribes had migrated from 

lh l ,KamieS ha<1 hdd “ higher position 

Ti n bef0r ! k tb0 y Were *o shift their habitat. 

I sro nothing these stones to lead one to suppose that 

they were connected with either Brahminical or Buddhist 
cults; and it is clear from RaiendralaU \f... . j 7 
f Bo-H A.i.Ue 

deaoription found olnurhoro, that u,„ nv' \, P ' ' , 1 

ni point*, not/o,M. ' 

II Booms to mo tlmt if round-ciiDDod , , ■ 

front of goto, nnd .Who*, „ do.TriwT T v “ 
they are M Tu-raines 99 • font • . * ,wa J ^oe t 

stones, they are a develonml * 7 ^ h -V the forked 

« • «.i * . opment of the unciont 44 \i»t 99 

(spirit) worship of the N«ga tribes. 

W *>• il » 

in tho north of low, "ZiL'tlm'- 5""“ iW 

nnd horror of Ano.ru, U." king 0 f Pug... jfl 

r“ Si °°' “"•* Art SktApfi 

hrod to monasteries Ilk. Dnddkis. bul lMr 
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resembled those attributed to the votaries of the sect of 
Vumucharis in Bengal. I do not know where these 
practices are recorded, or what may have been the practices 
of Vimieharis, but the word 33^0^8 is evidently the 
same a* the Pali arafinum (forest), and should be trans¬ 
literated Aran or Arifi, and not Art 

Tho following questions would naturally arise.— 


1. Were these Araft Nagu priests or merely hermits ? 

2. Do the forked posts represent a forked stick used for the 


purpose of controlling »erpenta* 

3. Why i» the tree Mrwa ferrea called Niign Kesura, and 

was it supposed to have any power over serpents ? 

4. If so, are the flowers carved on these stones, which 

took somewhat like a lotus, really the flowers of the 
Niigu Kesura P 


Mv notes on the Hill tribes of Araknn were published 
in the Journal of tho Anthropological Institute, vol. it, 
1872.—Yours truly, 

R. F. St. Anuhkw St. John. 


March 13, 1897. 


7. TAo. 

Dear Sir,—I quite share Professor Douglas’ regret that 
he was unable to bo present on the occasion of my reading 
a paper "On the most appropriate equivalent for the wor 
•Tao’ as used bv Lao-Uze*’; for hud he been, and also 
beard the few 'remarks I made at the close of the 
proceedings in reply to objections, I feel convinced xo 
would have seen reason to modify the Mews put orwan 
in the letter to the President read at the meeting, and 
published in csUnno in the report of the proceedings. A* 
it is, I think it is only duo to myself, os well as to those w i 
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r r - i,m i ‘ h ° M *** a “ «» no. 

to Pnfr. / n fT* 8 " “ l,,ch *" "H MI.goni.n-. 
o 1 rofesaor Douglas content,on that «Tao as used bv 

Laotzu is much more nearly related to «»h 

Bralimn, ,ho u„i„ r »,, “„„C „ th '; ■"'I'"*"'"' 

w™ of God.’* To ovoid v ': 8 7“';/*" “ “ “ °" 
lo controvert He IWc.r*. ri J' „ "" 

nSL£ •” ,h » •« . .« 

“ iotroduclioii 75 

for God. iowtiHc T.^.TuJ h ‘, C "' W — 

ju. p„f~ cbi “- 

41 Sacred Books of the East ” • tUp “ ul - v of Editor of the 

the Chinese terms ‘TT’ and \Sh. ^ Ient dossier of 

w . 0rd ‘ Gud -' I» hi* answer thc ? Pr r ' ^ 
vindicates I> r . Log ge * g aet.on, whilst l e 1? C °7 Ic, ‘ d ^ 
clearness the various aspects under • if ? ®? J W,th Z nut 
presents itself t 0 the hum.. • " ,,c 1 the idea of God 

followed later on by a f>uW*T I * 1 "^ lL ‘* T ‘ nd,cn, ' 0 » " ns 

D- Ugge. in Jj be"with" r * ^ '« 
into the subject of complaint and F* ^“roughness 
completely established his /'** ‘° me *® hate 

remark that, while insisting n ber , e f "°uld 

it »s impossible to translate Tio ,u , 7 “** V,ow tl,at 
ony other word than G.kI, I have ZZ * Uo4m > b - v 
propose it as a substitute for the 1 wbatevor *« 

been adopted by 0 „r translators for thZ 7^ ,mr ° 
which no doubt had a f ar whier an I S “ Crcd Word * 0,,d 

than the one p„t forward by L4o-U*l°7 P “ , ' Ular actfc P'«»iioo 
Ui be a more ancient, and therefore a'Zl\7 h ° 
the creative and all-nil,ng power. gber ’ Conce P ti °ti of 

that a general conclusion''draw,, ’fZZ 1 W ° uM ° nI - v 
very misleading, an d that j u 77? ° k ‘ Xt « oh ™ 

tr to understaud the 
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TAo-ffli-king it has to be studied as o whole. With Trofewor 
de Harlez’s answer to hi- question I am in perfect agreement. 
The TAo was undoubtedly “ le grand Sans-Nom." but that 
was only one of many desigaations.-Yours faithfully, 


G. G. Ai.exa.nder. 

r. (A* Strrtsry •/ Ot Atittu Saeitty. 

s/ 

8. The Discovery op Buddha’s Birthplace. 

Vienna, February, 1897. 

The kindness of Dr. Fiihrer enables me to give »«» 
account of his discoveries in the Nepalese Term, north ot 
the district of Gorakhpur, which were briefly nottced m 
an Indian telegram of the Time* of December 23 l ■ 

He has sent me two excellent impressions of the new 
Ashoka edict on the Pillar of Paderia. together withi * 
memorandum regarding his tour and the situation 
ruins in its neighbourhood. 

The edict leaves no doubt that Dr. Fiihrer ia» ac 
compluhcd all the telegram claimed for him. He has 
found the Lumbini garden, the spot where the founder of 
Buddhism was bom, according to the tradition ot t »e 
canonical works of tho South and of the North The 
decisive passages of the Paderia Edict are as follow.:— 
“King Piyadusi [or Ashoka], beloved of the gods, having 
been anointed twenty years, himself came and worship!*. . 
saying, * Hero Buddha Sh.ky.muni was born ’ . . . • “ d 
he caused a stone pillar to be erected, which declares, * Here 
tho worshipful one was boro.”’ Immediately afterwards 
the edict mentions tho village of Luiwnini {Lunwnniyumn), 
" iidje, according to my interpretation of the rather 
now words, that Ashoka appointed there two new 

Howler that may be, Buwmini is certainly equivalent 
ini, and the pillar marks tho site which wus pointed 
Vshoka as the royal garden to which Mayadovi 



i.u» 1807. 
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TTf YT h,,r Tie evidence 

Iho oill '1 “It' *°‘ " i ' i ' , if il «•» •!»*» tint 
the pillar ha, been carried from «, roe Mll „ p |„ ro ,,, 

uT”n ‘w'onV ‘ I 1 '''"’- ” ' ti,W '» P rov * "»* 

It is m its original position. The Chinese pilgrim Jliuon 

MZt Tndia lad V'^ Ti P '*“* °' ,he «"***» 

all oxer India and reached the Lumbini garden in a n 63B 
mentions the pillar erected by Ashola/ Ho MV s th.t it 

«UK)d close to four Stupas, and Dr. Fiihrer savs’tlnt their 

ruins are still extant Ilmen t • r , iat *“ elr 

*"« ?»*' lad beeriJL^^^^lt 1 

contrivance of u wicked dragon, and I) r Fu» ° 
that it has lost its top part w fi Fuhr * r 

shattered by lightning. TheBoddhiaU^ridw jT ^ 
storms to be due to the oncer of the “ f ? 
whom the Chinese call dragons. If Hitien ^ 

not mention the inscription the rJ ]s,an * d "« 

it was no, visible in V? ^ 

the pillar on December 1 onlr a nice ! FU c hr ° r fir8t 
alnvc ft. ground, and i, ™LZ w iZZt* ** T 
one of which hears the date a d 800 tl—* r ° e ° n,S * 
therefore, have been accessible and th ? >1S F™ 
ground must have been at the "“fT ° f th ° 

1.100 ycara When ,1, „„„Ln rf ^ ^ 
afterwards undertaken .i,„ all • ,no I M ‘*“r was 
10 feet below th. ror^^dtllTj^ !°°? 
“ «• believe that 10 fee, If /-a ’ 

haTe accumulated in the mrt„ r ' dtbn9 00,11(1 

date of niuen Tsinng’s visit and th^- ' between th « 
pilgrim's record at the top. Finally h! 0l ' ,e8t 

* b * *• h -a -wTRumS: and Llr'Tl 

this nnme evidently represent. L • , " " ‘ P° rl of 
Pali Lumbini. ' P Ash ° ka 8 and Z. 

The identification of the Lumbini garden fixed, \ 

site o, Kap.lava.stu. the capital of the Shaky™ “7 H 
of Jj.pe.kui or A’ubhika. the supposed KrthphLVto 
munis mythical predeces^r Krakuchanda Aol , * 

the Chinese Buddhist Fahien. Hinen Tsinng ’.^ * to 
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Kapilnvostu lav 50 li (about 8 miles) west of the garden. 
Following this’ indication. Dr. Fuhrer discovered extensive 
ruins 8 miles north-west of Paderia, stretching in the 
middle of the forest from the villages of Atnauli and BikuU 
(north-west! to Ramghat on the Bauganga (south-eastf, 
over nearly 7 miles. Again. Fahien gives the distance of 
Nopcikia from Kapilavastu as one yojana. Dr huhrer 
found its ruins with the Stupa, which in stil W ee "8 
7 mile, south-west. As the Stupa of Konagamaua, another 
mythical Buddha, had already been found by Dr. Fuhrer. 
together with its Ashoka edict, in 1895 , at Nigl.va, 13 miles 
from Puderia, all the sacred sites in the western part of 
the Nepalese Torai mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims have 
been satisfactorily identified. Some others, ^rfacuUriy 
Itamngmma and Kusinara. the place where Buddha died, 
will probably be found in the eastern jwrtion of the Nepalese 
lowlands. For, if the direction of the route from Kupila- 
vutu to these places has been correctly given by the Chinese. 
Kusinara cannot bo identical with Kasiu in the Corn’ >P'j r 
district, where Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Curlleyle 
believed they had found it. 

Dr. Fuhrer’s discoveries are the most important which 
have been made for many years. They will be hailed with 
cnthuniasiQ \>y the Buddhists of India, C*.*}lon f an t o 
Far East. For the student of Indian history they yu-M 
already some valuable results, and the\ are rich in 

promise. , 

It is now evident that the kingdom of the Shakyaa lay, 
as their legend asserts, on the slopes of the Himalaya, and 
that they were, as they too admit, jungle and lull Rajputs 
exiled from the more civilized districts. Their settlement 
in the hill-forest must have separated them for a prolonged 
period from their brethren further south uud west. Their 
isolation no doubt forced them to develop the entirely 
un-Aryan and un-Indian custom ot endogamy, as well u» 
other habits not in accordance with those of their kmdnxL 
This also explains why intermarriages between them and 
the other noble families of Northern India did not take 
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place. It was not, as their tradition says, their pride of 
blood which prevented such alliances, but the stigma 
attaching to exiles who had departed from the customs of 
their race, and were perhaps not even free from a strong 
admixture of un-Aryan blood. 

For the history of Ashoku, the Paderia Edict and the 
Nigliva inscription, the mutilated lines of which mav now 
be restored with perfect certainty, teach us that tho king 
visited in his twenty-first year the sacred places of the 
Buddhists in Northern India. His journey extended 
probably also in the east to Eusiunra, and further west to 
Shravnsti, where Iliuen Tsiang saw his inscribed pillars. 
And his route from his capital at Patna to the Terni is 
probably marked by tho row of columns found from Bakhra, 
near Vaishali or Besarh, ns for as Rampurva, in the 
Champunin district. The journey may indicate that Ashokn 
was at tho time already a convert to Buddhism, or it may 
have been, as I think more probable, one of the ‘'religious 
tours” which, according to the eighth Rock Edict, ho 
regularly undertook from his eleventh year “in order to 
obtain enlightenment.” 


The fact that ho planted a number of pillars all over the 
Terai indicates that also this district belonged then to his 
extensive empire. If I am right in my interpretation of 
the concluding sentence of the Paderia Edict, according to 
which Ashoku appointed there two officials, this inference 
becomes indisputable. 

The promise which Dr. Fiihrer's discoveries hold out is 
that excavations of the newly-found ruins will make us 
acquainted with monuments and document* not only of the 
third century B.c., but of a much earlier period, extending 
to the fifth and sixth centuries, which latter will be ,, , r tlv 
Buddhistic and partly pre-Bcddhistic, like tho undent Shiva 
temple seen by Hmen Tsiang (“Sivuki,” vol H p 03 
Beal) outside the east m ^ of Kapilavastu, where the 
Sbakyas used to present their children. Kapilavastu and its 
neighbourhood are particularly favourable for the diocoverv 
of really ancient monument*; f or in Fuhien’s time about 
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a.d. 400 , the country was already » wilderness, with very 
few inhabitants, and full of ancient mounds and ruins. 
Hiuen Tsiang's description is very similar. It is therefore 
to be expected thut the old buildings have not been dis¬ 
figured by late restorations. I am glad to learn from 
Dr. Fiihrer’s memorandum that the Nepalese Governor of 
the district. General Khadga Shamsher Jang Rana Bahadur, 
who had the pillar of Puderia excavated, but did not think 
nny other operations feasible on account of the severe famine, 
has generously promised to lend next year a number of his 
sappers for more extensive excavations. I trust that the 
Indian Government will now consent to prolong the existence 
of the Archaeological Department, which, if the rumours 
in the papers are true, was recently threatened. The 
services of the few officers still employed are sorely needed 
for conducting the researches in a really systematic and 
scientific manner. 

G. Blhi.ek. 

[From the .IMoiimw, March 0.] 
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(January, February, March, 189«.) 


T. Gkxkral Mkktixgs of thr Royal Asiatic Society. 

January 12, 1897.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, 
in the Choir. 


It was announced that— 

Miss M. Frere, 

Professor M. N. Chatterjoa, 
Mr. Ldinund Russell, oud 
Mr. Richard Bum, I.C.S., 


hud been elected members of the Society. 


Letters uddressed to the Timex by the Secretary and 
Mr Henry Morris, Chairman of the Transliteration Com¬ 
mittee, on' the subject of Transliteration, were road to the 

meeting. 


The Secretory read a paper by Mr. Claude Delaval 

Dnblmm on the “Story of Umra Huroin." 

A discussion followed, in which Ur. Caster, Proteesor M. 
Barukat Ulloh Maulvi, and others took part. 

The paper was published in the January number. 
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February 9.—The Right Hon. the Lord Rear, President, 
in the Clmir. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. Walter Stanley Talbot, I.C.S., and 
Professor Janies Fuller Blumhurdt 

had been elected members of the Socioty. 


Professor Bendall announced the discovery in Kashgaria 
of a MS. of the third century in the Kharosthi alphabet 

Professor Rhys Ihmds announced that Dr. FGhrer of the 
Indian Archaeological Department, who had made the 
discoveries on the Nepal border concerning which there 

!?. much di8cu ” ion - h “d forwarded to Hofrath 
Btthler in \ tennatwo impressions of the new Asoka Edict 
on the Padena PxlUr Ilofrath Buhler had communicated 
to the W,a Academy of Sciences in February the 
conclusions that could he drawn from his interpretation of 
this important and interesting find, and had been kind 
enough to send copies of his article to Professor Rhys 
David, and other scholars in London. A summary of the 
article was communicated to the meeting, but readers can 

ZmZtw to n ° fmth ^ve. 

Professor Rhys Davids then rend an abstract of Mr. B H 
Baden-Powells article (published in full in 
number) on « Village Tenure, in the Dakhan *’ A dim 

n^r. Mr. WunSoM. Dr. Dcitnnr, .ud Mr. bJu'^ 

Mr. R. Sewell said that he was glad to note that th 

discussion was takim? a tiMtnnn. i . h . 10 1 a ‘ , * 18 

, ^ a historical turn, because he fell » 

inquiry into tbn oripn n„d c ,„..k .... ' , ,h « 

° f lh » ^ nommunitien in 
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accord with the aims and objects of the Royal Asiatic 
Society than n discussion on the legal and economic side 
of the' question. He could speak with no authority as to 
the condition of villages in Northern India, but with the 
Madras side of the Dekkan country and with the south 
of the peninsula he was familiar; and he could not entirely 
agree with the views of the last speaker. It is a fact that, 
at the present dav, merassi right is strongest in the 
territories south of Madras which formerly constituted the 
dominion of the old Pullava and Cholu dynasty, purely 
Hindu sovereignties; and that at the commencement of 
British supremacy it was little known, or at least had fallen 
into desuetude, in the South Dekkan country, which had 
been subject to more prolonged Muhammadan influences. 
The question of the origin of these village institutions all 
over India would form a very interesting subject for 
inquiry; the variations observable in different tracts should 
be examined, and it should bo noted how far these tracts 
were conterminous with the territories ruled over by the 
various Hindu dynasties. A largo field of research lay 
here, at present almost entirely unexplored, and it cou d 
hardly be supposed that researches in that direction would 
prove either uninteresting in themselves or useless to the 
Government. 

\llusion hod been made to our present Revenue field- 
survev and settlements. Educated Hindu writers, and 
some English authorities, often take objection to the system. 
He would not attempt to enter on a controversy regarding 
its merits, but there was one point which he thought was 
very little known. Whereas our system had the ment 
of being a, simple as possible, and very easily and readily 
worked, the old Hindu sovereigns appear to have recognized 
a similar system of survey, but one so extraordinarily 
intricate in'its details that it is hard to conceive how it 
could have been carried on in daily life. For mstance 
there was a proof afforded by the inscriptions on the walls 
of the old Tanjore temple, as to the measurements of the 
area of a village in the early eleventh century a.d. under 
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the Chola sovereigns. This was merely one of many similar 
records. It runs thus: — 

“The village contains according to measurement twenty- 
three measures of land, one-half, three-tweutietliB, and one 
hundred and sixtieth ; 0 of one-eightieth and one hundred 

and sixtieth; and (yjyj 1 of eight-twentieths. There have 
to be deducted niue-twentieths of a measure free from tuxes, 
three-eightieths, one hundred and sixtieth, and one three 
hundred aud twentieth; yfo of nine-twentieths, one hundred 
and sixtieth, and one three hundred and twentieth ; and 
(jTif) 5 of four-twentieths. . . . There rernuin twenty- 
three measures of land, three-twentieths, and one hundred 
aud sixtieth; yy^ of one-half, one-twentieth; one hundred 
aud sixtieth aud one three hundred and twentieth; and 
(t 3 «)* of four-twentieths.” This is intricate enough, but 
was still further complicated by the fact that the measure 
varied in dilTereut tracts, perhaps even in different villages; 
for it is a fact that even up to the present day measures of 
weight und bulk do nctuully so vary. A “ vis* ” in one 
village difiens from a “ visa ” in tho next village, which 
would be equivalent to saying that u Whitechupel pound 
was different to u pound weight iu Brixton, und the latter 
different to a pound iu Kensington, aud so on. It ia certuiu 
that tho weights and measures in this particular village 
differed from those iu others, because the sovereign had to 
specially enact that the grain-measure for the luud-revenue 
iu this villnge. puid in kind, should be the “inurakkiil called 
after Aduvulliin, which is equal to a r^faiesan." 1 

Tho accuracy of tho translation is vouched for bv the fnct 
that it ia published by Dr. liultzscb, one of the most careful 
of modern epigraphists. 

With a system such as this in force it seems plain that 
every cultivator lay helplessly at tho mercy of the villnge 


H Profnwv Edward Muller also puMi.hrd in his "Cerloa Itwrirtionn •• 
faraiiutlt*. U*It «xxl translation, of an rmbt.rate arcutint ImiuI*,. . I ,D ^ n P t, .°®f 
of tb« twelfth cawturt, of the omnuatnin of tbr TiiUm ,,n K i^Tiption 
MihioUlr V.hira. The right U?\ , U ong,g. *e ^7"?"? , 0 ' }‘ 10 

kaaau, tad they hold oo a wrrin tetmn, nuiogum to o« cupyLhU -E^.J h# 
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accountant and the crown official* a state of things tempered 
only bv the possible judicial fairness of the generally un¬ 
educated men who constituted the body of village elders, 
and whose final decision was practically law. 


March 9.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Rev. W. Whitebrook, D.D., 

bad been elected a member of the Society. 

Dr. F. H. Burton-Brown read a paper, illustrated by 

lantern slides, on the «Ruins of DimSpur in Assam, in 

which he 6aid— , . . .__ 

The ruins of Dimapur consist of a number of tanks, largo 

quantities of broken pottery, aud a number of carved stones 
of grey speckled sandstone, enclosed in an area measuring 
about a mile square by a brick wall, probably of later date, 

with a moot and a gate. _ . _ 0 , , . 

Dimipur was sacked by the Ahoms u lo35, and has 

since been uninhabited, while a dense jungle has gro«n up 
all over the upper valley of the Dhuns.ru The stones them¬ 
selves are carved in a most beautiful aud decorative manner 
with geometrical designs, figures of animals, conventionalized 
lotus flowers, and trees. They consist of two kinds: one 
round, free-standing, with expanded mushroom-l.ke tops 
narrow necks; gradually again widening to their bases, 
others Y-shaped. *h. stem of the Y forming tlie base while 
the free end of the limbs have mortices. The mouldings 
of both these kinds strongly suggest a wooden on gm .At 
present three groups have been found with Ur, «ohary 
stones, one of which is much larger than any of the other 
round ones which it, to some extent, resuu is. 

Their orientation approaches north and south ; «? . 

arranged in row, in one group, a double row of round stones 
each pair of which apparently stood due east of a dou 
row of Y-shaped stones, in another a row of round one-, 
and in the third a row of stones shaped like aU.to ° 
cast and west of each pair of which stood a pair of round 


ones. 
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In the first group are remains, more or less complete, of 
sixty-four stones; only of a few in the second ; and twenty 
or thirty, at least, in the third. The carving in the first 
group is the roost finished in execution; that of the third 
the least so ; while the others are intermediate. The centre 
stones in the first group are the largest, the round ones 
being here about eleven feet high, while towards the ends 
they are only seven feet. While the round ones were 
evidently free-standing, the others bore in their mortices 
crowning ornaments of some kind or another, all traces 
of which have been lost, probably through their having 
been made in metal or wood. The vagueness of the 
symbolism employed precludes at present a definite 
assignation to any religion. If Buddhist, as seems in 
some respects most likely, they were probably in connection 
with some central building very much as a stiipa U with 
its rail; the beauty of their design and execution seems 
hardly reconcilable with any form of primitive cult; it 
is possible that they have some relation to tho Mohammedan 
artists employed in Upper Assam during the fifteenth 
century. Locul traditiou refers them to rites of human 
sacrifice. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Sewell, Mr. St. John, 
Mr. Lyon, Dr. Thornton, Colonel Woodthorpc, and Professor 
Rhys Davids took port. 


II. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

1. Vienna Oriental Jocesal. Vol. x, No. A. 

Mordtmann (J. II.) and Muller (D. II.). Fine roono- 
thciatische sabaische Inschrift. 

lloutsmn (Th.). F.inige Bemerkungen zu den selguquischen 
Inschriften aus Klcinusien. 

Rosthorn (A. v.). Die theekanne dcs Froikerm v. Gautach. 
Hirth (Fr.). Die theekanne des Frcikemi v. Gautach. 
Schuchardt (II.). Kharthwelischc sprnehwissenschaft. 
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Kirste (J.). Ueber das Kbodai-name. 

Bidder (G.). An additional note ou Dr. Waddell’s Kaldnrra 
Inscription. 

2. JoraxAL Asiatiouk. Seric 9. Tome viii, No. 2. 

Do Ilarlez (C.). Fleurs do V Antique Orient. 

Chabot (.T. B.). Notico sur les manuscrits syriaques do 
la llihliotheque nationule acquis depuis 1874. 

Lefevre-Pontulis (P.). Notes sur quelques populations du 
nord do PIndo-Chin* (8* et 4 e series). 

Do Vogu6 (M. le Marquis). Notes d’epigmphie arnmeenne. 

Siouffi (Mona.). Notice sur le cachet du sultan rnogol 
Oldjaitou Khodabendck. 

No. 3. 

Basset (R.). Notes sur lo Chaouia de la province do 
Constantine. 

Deveria (G.). Notes d'^pigrapkie mongolo-chinoise (suite 
et fin;. 

Levi (S.). Notes sur les indo-scythes. 

Do Vogue (M. lo Marquis). Notes d'lpigraphie arnmeenne 
(suite et tin). 

Schwab (M.). Sur une lottre d’un etnperour byzantin. 

3. ZtmvnBin dek Detohih MoioESUxtuscnES GxsEixscnirr. 

Band L, Heft 4. 

Grimmo (IT.). Abriss dor biblisch-hebriiischen Metrik. 

Frunke (0.). Epigraphische Notizen. 

Vollera (K.). Beitrage zur Kenntniss der lebenden Spruche 
in Aegypten. 

Horn (P.). Pazend “ harida.” 

Justi (F.). Dor Chiliarch des Dareios. 

IliUehraudt (A.), ludra und Vrtra. 

Zimmorn (H.). Zur Fruge nach dem Ursprung des 
Alphabets. 

Lehmann (C. F.). Erkliirung. 

Bartholomae (C.). Beitrage zur altindischeu Gnunmutik. 
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III. Obituary Notice. 

Mr. George rhillipe. 

% 

The death of Mr. G. Phillips has deprived the Society 
of a modest, but painstaking investigator, in a special 
department. 

Mr. Phillips was horn at Lower Wulmcr, in Kent, in 
the vear 1836. He was educated first at a private school 
at Hastings, and afterwards at King's College School and 
King’s College, London. 

In 1857 he obtained, bv competitive examination, an 
appointment in the China Consulur Service. After learning 
the Chinese Language in Hongkong, he was appointed to 
Foochow. He served in various subordinate positions at 
Amoy, Foochow, and other ports, and in 1877 he was 
promoted to be H.M. Consul at Kiukiang. From this 
he was transferred to Taiwan (South Formosa) in 1880, 
and to Foochow in 1886. On August 1, 1892, ill-health 
obliged him to retire on a pension, and he took up his 
residence at London. 

Mr. Phillips contributed a large number of articles to 
the Chinn Review, the Chinese Recorder, the Journal of 
the N. C. B. of the R. A. S., and to this Journal, nia 
contributions dealt chiefly with geographical questions 
connected with Chinn, and especially with the province 
of Fuhkecn. He maintained with much learning and great 
earnestness that the Zuitnn of Ibn Bututa and Marco Polo 
was Chang-chow, not Chin-chew (Ch'uan-chow), os certain 
high authorities supposed. 

Mr. Phillips died rather suddenly at his residence in 
Brondesbury on the 25th October lost. He was a F.R.GJB., 
and he retained an interest in Chinese geogruphical writora 
and the geography of China up to the end. 


T. W. 
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IT. Notes and News. 

Falconry .—With reference to the recent correspondence 
in our Journal on this subject, it may be noted that 
Modhatithi (who probably lived in the ninth century in 
Kashmir) thinks that the author of Mann, iii, 162, is there 
referring to trainers of hunting falcons and hnwks. 

Pari* Oriental Congrea *.— As already announced, the 
Congress will be held Sept. 5-12. The subscription (16s. 
for men, 8s. for ladies) can he paid, and tickets procured, 
from Mr. Luzuc, -16, Great llusscll Street, London, W .0. 
We trust that as many ns possible of our members and 
their friends will attend this Congress, which promises to 
be a great success. Communications regarding papers to bo 
read at the Congress may bo addressed to the President, 
M. Charles Schafer, 2, Rue do Lille, Paris, or to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the various sections. 

A special Committee of members of the Society hns been 
formed to deal with any questions that may urise in con¬ 
nection with the Congress. The members of that Committee 
at present are Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, Professor Bendall, 
Dr. Cust, Dr. Leitner, Mr. Robert Sewell, and I>r. Thornton, 
with Professor Rhys Duvids as secretary. The President 
of the Society, who takes an especial interest in the 
Congress, and has also consented to serve as one of the 
Society's delegates to it, is ex-officio President also of 
tho Committee. 

The following gentlemen havo been asked to represent 
the Society as its delegates to the Congress, and those 
marked with an asterisk have signitied their acceptance:— 

•Tho President. 

Vice-Presidents f •Professor Savce. 
of the Society. ( *Sir Raymond West 

From ( Mr. Edward G. Browne. 

Cambridge. I Professor Cowell. 
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From | • Professor Macdonell. 

Oxford. ( ‘Professor Murgoliouth. 


{ 


From the f ‘Professor Douglas. 


British Museum. I ‘Professor Bendall. 


From the Indian 
Civil Service. 


{ 


* M r. Robert Sewell. 
Mr. Fleet. 


To represent the f Mr. TT. C. Kay. 

Council. ( ‘Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Wo hope in our next issue to bo able to give a pre¬ 
liminary list of all the papers to bo road. At present wo 
can only sav that English scholarship will be well repre¬ 
sented at the Congress, both by personal participation and 
reading of papers. 

Notice to Member ».—Our present List of Members gives 
in mnnv instances only the initials of the name, and 
omits in others the degrees held or the offices tilled by 
members. The Council, thinking it advisable to amend 
tho list in these particulars, would bo obliged to any 
member who would be so good as to supply 6uch informa¬ 
tion as may be necessary for the next issue of the list, to 
be corrected accordingly; and where names uro Oriental, 
the Council would urge upon their members the desirability 
of conforming ns far ns possible with tho scheme of trans¬ 
literation os agreed upon by the Genova Congress and 
reproduced in our own issue of October last. 

Trou* literal ion .—As Bible and Missionary Societies are 
frequently publishing translations, and also primers, 
vocabularies, and grammars—often of languages that have 
not hitherto hud an alphabet—tho report of this Society 
on the Scheme of Transliteration adopted by the Genova 
Congress of Orientalists has been brought to their notice 
by Dr. Cust and Mr. Henry Morris, with the result that the 
following Societies have passed resolutions in which the 
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Scheme is recommended to the notice of authors writing 
under their auspices:— 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society. 

2. The National Bible Society for Scotland. 

3. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

4. The Religious Tract Society. 

5. The Baptist Bible Translation Society. 

G. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

7. The Church Missionary Society. 

8. The South American Missionary Society. 

9. The Universities’ Mission to East Africa. 

10. The London Missionary Society. 

11. The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

12. Tho Moravian Mission. 

13. The Christian Literature Society for India. 

Pdli Text iSocir/y.—Professor Edmond ITardy has com¬ 
pleted his edition of Dhammapalu’s Commentary on tho 
Peta Vatthu for this Society. The following works aru 
also passing through the Press:— 

Kuthd Vatthu, edited by Mr. A. C. Taylor. 

Mujjhima Nikdya, vol. ii, edited by Mr. Robert Chalmers. 
Attha Sulini, edited by Professor E. Muller. 

Index to Gandha Vumsa, by 31 rs. Bodo. 

Samddhi and Jhana, edited by Professor Rhys Davids. 
Anguttara, vol. iii, edited by Professor Edmond Hardy. 
Samyutta, vol. v, edited by 31. Leon leer. 

Mrs. Bodo has an edition of tho Silsana \ amsa ready for 
the Press, and is preparing a translation of the same work. 


i. 189*. 


29 
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Half-yearly Philology Notes, Part II, 1897. 


I. Ava. 

II. Africa. 

III. Oceania. 

IV. America. 


I. Asia. 

By the favour of Professor Donner, of Helsingfors, and 
Professor RadlofF, of St. Petersburg, I have in late years 
received six pamphlets on the Inscriptions found in Siberia 
in an alphabet peculiar to itself, though no doubt descended 
from the common Mother Alphabet, the Pheuioiun, of 
which the oldest specimen is the Moabite Stone in the 
ninth century before the Christian era. As scholars have 
a difficulty in finding the names of works published in a 
foreign country, I enumerate them chronologically : 

1. Inscriptions do JenUsei, Siberio, X. Itussie: par 

J. L. Aspelin. Helsingfors, 1889. 

2. Wbrterverzeichniss zu den Iuschriften dor Jeuissei: 

von O. Donner. Helsingfors, 1892. 

3. Antiquites de la Siburie Occidental: pur Axel 

Ileikel. Helsingfors, 1894. 

4. Altturkischen Inschriften der Mongolei: von \V. 

Radloff. St. Petersburg, 1394. 

5. Inscriptions do POrkhon, dechiffrees par Vilh. 

Thomsen. Helsingfors, 1894. 

6. Sur 1’origine de l’AIphnbet Turc du Nord de 

l'Asio: par 0. Donner. Helsingfors, 1896. 

The subject is very intricate, and we have by no means 
yet heard the last word, and no opinion is ventured upou. 

Satsaya of Bikari, with a Commentary, edited by Mr. 
Grierson, Indian Civil Service, M.Il.A.S. 
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\otes on Oukong’s Account of Kashmir, by Dr. Stein, of 
the Luhor College. 

The contribution of Professor J. S. Speyer, of Groningen, 
deals in u very thorough manner with Vedic and Sauskrit 
syntax. The two periods of ancient Indian syntax have 
been treated separately by Professor Delbriick uud Irofessor 
Speyer respectively. In the present volume they are for 
the first titno treated in connection, so that they can hero 
be studied from a historical point of view. The work is 
divided into two parts: the first deals with the syntactical 
employment of the noun, the verb, and particles, while the 
second is concerned with the structure of the various forms 
of the sentence and the period. 

Professor R. Gurl>e, of Tubingen, the author of the 
moat important work hitherto published on the Sankhya 
philosophy, treats of the closely allied Sankhya and ^oga 
systems. ’ The first part of the contribution (pp. 1-33) 
really represents the contents of his larger work on the 
Siinkhya in outline, with such modifications as criticism has 
suggested since its publication in 1894. The author 
shows that the Sankhya doctrines are pre-Buddhistic, and 
are, in fact, the chief source of the thcoreticul port 
of Buddhism. lie further points out that practically 
tho whole of the Sankhya doctrines are to be found in 
the Mubiibhuruta, which is actually our oldest source for 
these doctrines. The deviations it contains from the 
statements of tho chronologically later textbooks of^ the 
system, are, he insists, secondary ; nud the Mahnbharatn 
is therefore of less value as a source than those treatises. 
Tho second part of the book (pp. 33-52) deals with tho 
Yoga philosophy, which in reulity differs from the Sankhya 
only in rejecting the atheism of the latter. The con¬ 
tribution contains some interesting information about the 
extraordinary hypnotic powers acquired by ^ogis through 
the practice of a system of usceticism so elaborate, that «t 
recognizes no less than 84 different sitting postures, -u* 
conducive to mental concentration. 
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II. Africa. 

Jacotet on South African Language *.—The well-known 
Oriental publisher, Ernest Leroux, of 28, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris, has, in 1896, published an important contribution 
to African Philology, under the title of “Etudes sur les 
In agues de Haul Zambczo”: Original Texts and a 
Grammatical Sketch by E. Jacotet, a French Missionary 
of the Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris. The first 
Part has been presented to me by the author, who called 
upon mo in September: this part embraces Grammatical 
Sketches on the “ Stibiya ” and “ Luyi.” Tho compiler 
is a Missionary in Ba-Suto land, but he had the assistance 
of three young inhabitants of the Zambesi Valley: the 
words were caught from their mouths, transferred to paper, 
and then carefully revised by them; these young men hud 
come to Thuba-Bosiu (the heudquurters of the French 
Mission) to be educated. The languages belong to the 
great South African or Bantu Linguistic Family. The 
study of tho two languages is most useful to linguistic 
students, but a perusal of the Introductory chapter, pp. vii 
to xxxvii, would be interesting and instructive to the 
general reader. 

Zeitschrift fur Afrikanische und Oceanische Sprachen, 
2nd year, 4th part, December, 1896, entirely occupied by 
a Grammar in the French Language by a G. de Beers, 
a Missionary on the Kongo, of the Tabwa Language in 
that region. 


III. Oceania. 

Mr. Sidney Ray, the representative of our knowledge 
of tho Languages of Oceania, has contributed to tho 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute a " Yocabulury 
and Grammatical Note ” on the Languages of Makura, 
Central New Hebrides. 

Ho has also contributed to the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society on important Essay on the “Common Origin of 
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the Oceanic Language." Here he u venturing upon 
B very great enterprise, and it cannot be assumed, that 
all will agree with him. He — to mcU.de the 
Languages of the Malay Archipelago, under the name 
of Indonesian, into this category. Among the Languages 
mentioned in this division ho includes what some students 
unhesitatingly include among the Languages of the Last 
Indies. However, the subject is an interesting one, and 
the next generation will be able to arrive at a more 
certain opinion. 

IV. America. 

m Linguae Gu&rani Grnmmaticn and (2) Lexicon 
nUpano-Guaranicum, a Rev. patre Jesuita Taulo Rest.vo, 
secundum libros Antonii Rui* de Montoya denuo e<l.ta 
et adaucta opera et studiis Ch. Fred. Seybold. (Stuttgardt: 
"William Kohlhammer.) 

I)r. Sevbold's new and enlarged editions of the works 
of the Rev. Jesuit have been added to the Library. 1 he 
circle of readers to whom they are addressed, those who 
combine a wish to study the Guarani language with a good 
knowledge of Spanish, is a small one, but that very nc 
will probably lead to a warmer appreciation of their value 
on the part of those who can use them. We trust tha 
such members of our Society will not be slow to avail 
themselves of Dr. Sevbold’s painstaking and valuable 
labours, for .lie presence of such book, in our Library ts 
DI1 important evidence of the cosmopoh.an character of the 
Society, and the wide extent of its aims. 

, 01 .nor B.K.C. 

January 21, loOi. 


y # Additions to the Libraut. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Cox (Captain P. Z.). Genealogies of the Soninl inch., mg 
those of the Ay*a and Gadabu*. compiled by Major 
II M. Abud. Fuh0 ■ L °" d ° n ' 
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Smith (E. W.). The Moghul Architecture of Fnthpur- 
sikri. Pt. 2. (Arch. Survey of Iudia.) 

4 to. A llahabnd, 1896. 
Danvers (F. C.). Letters received by the Bust India 
Company from its servants in the East. 

8vo. London, 1896. 
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Art. XVI.— The Arakanete Dialect of the Barman Language. 

By Bernard IIocohtok, M.R.A.S. 

It is well known that the people of Arakan aro an 
offshoot of the Runnan race, the accepted account being 
that they first crossed tho range of mountains called the 
Arakan Yoma about b.c. 825 1 under a Prince Kun- 
rugn gyi. It seems probable that the small portion of 
the country then inhabited was settled by a few of the 
advance-guard of the Chin-Lushai or Naga tribesmen, 
with perhaps some colonics of Indians on the sea-coast. 
These were expelled or absorbed; and the Arakanese 
kingdom, having its centre in the flat open plains of the 
Akyub district, gradually extended south as far as tho 
Mawyon-gyaw Ilills, in the Sandoway district, and north 
to Chittagong (a-D. 1450). It was finally crushed by an 
invasion of Butmans from the east of the Y oma in 1784. 
The people of Arakan have, however, preserved their 
peculiar dialect, and in certain customs they differ slightly 


1 Hurt can bo littls doubt, hcwcTcr. tbit thu date if t«rv much too earlr. 
j.a-Ai. 1887. 30 
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from tho Burmese, against whom in somo of tho purely 
Arakanese parts is still cherished a deep hatred, bom from 
the cruel manner in which they were handled at tho 
Burmese conquest. It must be admitted, indeed, that in 
their intertribal wars tho peoples of the Tibeto-Burman 
race have endeavoured to enforce in tho strictest possiblo 
manner the modern doctrine of the “survival of tho 
fittest." Owing to the steady immigration into Arakan 
of natives of India, principally from the Province of 
Bengal, which has been going on for centuries, the 
physical type of tho people has been sensibly altered from 
the pure Mongoloid cast of their first progenitors. Thus the 
average Arakanese is tailor, larger boned, and more hairy 
than the average Burman, whilst tho cheek-bones are not 
so prominent, and the face generally tends to assume 
more of a hatchet type. The two races have not yet 
been compared nnthropometrically, but it would not bo 
a rash guess to assume that with tho Araknnese the 
fronto-mental measurement is considerably, and tho fronto- 
occipital slightly, larger than with tho Burman, aud that 
his nasal index is somewhat better. It is possibly owing 
to tho same infiltration of Indian blood that the Arakanese 
has lost several of the more loveable traits which distinguish 
generally the people of tho Golden Chersonese. He is 
less merry and light-hearted, less polite and obliging, and 
no particular good qualities seem to have been imported 
to supply the want of these. On the contrary, in the 
neighbourhood of Akyab especially, there is spreading the 
obnoxious Indian practice of tho seclusion of women, 
who also are fonder of expensive jewelry than their 
Burmese congeners. The Araknneso houses are more 
comfortless, and perhaps even more dirty, than those on 
the east of tho Yorna. In their nomenclature of persons, 
the Arakanese rather favour names of three syllables, 
whilst tho ordinary Burman is content with ono of one 
or two syllables only. The word pyu=‘ white * is an 
especial favourite for this purpose — far more so than 
amongst tho Burmans proper. 
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The Arakanese dialect has always been known to be a 
more archaic form of Burmese, the isolation of the Arakanese 
having tended somewhat to preserve their speech from 
the phonetic corruption which has befallen that language 
sinco it was first reduced to writing. At the same time 
Arakanese by no means represents exactly the sounds of 
Burmese as it is spelt, whilst some of the verbal termina¬ 
tions and words ore different. With a view, therefore, 
of throwing some light on the subject, I hnve obtained 
from Mg. San U Khaing, a well-educated and intelligent 
Arukuneso gentleman and a member of the subordinate 
Civil Service of Burma, a list of the most important 
dialectic peculiarities of the Western Province. This list, 
written down by him in the Burmese character, does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but it shows fairly clearly the 
more salient points of difference, and probably contains 
all that is of general interest from u philological point of 
viow. In arranging the list of Mg. San U Khaing, I have 
added thereto, for the sake of comparison, the Burmese 
equivalents, both as written and as now pronounced. 

It will bo seen that Arakanese, which it may be remarked 
en paa»nnt is articulated in a somewhat harsh and nasal 
manner, by no means entirely conserves the old pronuncia¬ 
tion indicated by tho characters, always supposing the latter 
to show accurately the sounds of the language at tho time. 
This is particularly the case with final ach, 1 which, corrupted 
into it in modern Burmese, has still further degenerated 
in Arakanese to aik. Again, the modified vowel e, (pro¬ 
nounced us in French pire), is not found ut all in Arakanese, 
noithcr as the sound of regular vowel c nor as a corruption 
of finnl tty, (which latter I itnagino to have been originally 
pronounced aih, both in Burmese and in Tamil). Certain 
words and forms, however, have been obviously brought by 
the founders of tho Arakanese kingdom from across the 
Yoma, and show that at that time there was not the same 


* I »ni. however, inclined to belief* thnt thi» ending, though written *cJ, 
was probably pronounced tit or t U, the rowel-eound being otwcure. 
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uniformity in Burmese as now prevails, but that minor 
dialects still existed in contradistinction to the standard 
Burmese of the capital 

Yaw*. —In this connection it may not be inappropriate 
to allude to these people who inhabit the west part of the 
Pakokku district, immediately to the east of Arakan, from 
which they are separated by the Yoma Mountains. From 
a list furnished by Lieut. Tigke, Burma Commission, it 
appears that their language in no wuy differs from modem 
Burmese, except that the pronunciation is slightly more 
archaic, a result due to the comparative isolation of the Yaw 
Valley. Thus ak, pronounced ft in the colloquial, is sounded 
by them ns at, and ait similarly an instead of in. Dialections 
are lan for lam ( = ‘path'), dd-gyi-b—* old woman’ (cf. the 
Arakunese), and na for 'nail, 'him in the imperative. It 
is probable that these peoplo came from the Fast, i.e. the 
Irrawaddy Valley proper, but there is nothing in their 
dialect to support their tradition of descent from the 
Pnrawgns, said to be a Paluung clan. 


Dialectic Dicenjcnce* of Arakanetf. 


1. 

Brsxus 

(written}. 

v (final) 

Binun 
(•pokenj. 

e 

A*ak*k»i Non*, 

(•{token}. 

I, eu. 

2. 

e (final) 

e 

e. 

3. 

A (final) 

A 

wii. 

4. 

wit: (final) 

wfi: 

A. 

5. 

uk (final) 

et 

at 

6. 

an (final) 

in 

ah, an. 

i . 

ach (final) 

it 

aik. 

8. 

ay (final) 

e 

c. 

9. 

wan (fiual) 

tin 

wan. 

10. 

wat (final) 

ut 

Wttt. 

11. 

kr 

k y. gy, Ch, j 

kr, gr. 

12. 

13. 

hr 

r 

sh 

y 

k (in some words ouly) 

r. 
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Ilt-Kxzsa 

RrRMKSM 

Arakaxksi 

Nona. 

(written). 

(•puken). 

(.polutnj. 


1. awe 

awe 

Examples. 

aw! 

distance. 

re-nwc: 

ye-uwe: 

rl-nwi 

warm water. 

ml: 

ml: 

men: 

fire. 

ne 

ne 

nen 

day. 

'le 

'le 

*1! 

boat. 

2. be 

be 

be 

duck. 

3. k're-t&-ra 

che-drl-ya kri-twa-ru 

the presence. 

4. nwit 

nwa 

nft 

bullock. 

ch3-pwjt 

sA bw& 

Kii-ba 

Shan chief. 

5. kntk 

ehet 

krat 

fowL 

6. ch'ari 

'sin 

'sari, *san 

elephant. 

7. sach-ta 

ffit-ta 

tuik-ta 

fox. 

chach-twe 

sit-twc 

saik-twe 

Akyab. 

rack 

yit 

mik 

pheasant. 

8. lay-prari 

le-byin 

le-brari 

rice-fields. 

9. k'ari-pwan 

k’in-puu 

k’ari-bwan 

spouse. 

10. wat 

wut 

wat 

duty. 

akywat 

achut 

nkywat 

deliverance. 

11. suri-kran 

ffin-jan 

0uri-gran 

Thingyun. 

krwu 

chwa 

krwu 

move. 

12. hri 

shi 

hi 

be. 

13. urii 

ay it 

urii 

mudman. 

Grammntical Term in at ions, 

etc. 


Bcbwbsi 

VERBAL 

Bt'KMUR 

A RASAS est. 

Aorist 

(written). 

sad 

(•poken). 

de 

re. 1 

Past tense 

pyi 

by I 

bya. 

Future tense 

mail, b o 

me, b*o 

me, p'5. 

Imperative 

ke 

ge 

lat. 

Closing affix 
(emphatic) 

kfi 

g° 

wa:. 


1 I’ouiblr ronncctxl with Manipuri n. 
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PROXOUXS. 


Bl'KIttSt BlUXEftZ 

(written). (spoken). 

1st person sing, ria ria 

„ mas. kywan-t& chun-da 

it fem. kywun-ma chun-nm 

2nd per*, sing, nan, man: m'u, min: 
1st per*, plural ria to riado 

Interrogative b'a, bay bn, be 
baynuu: b'e ne 


To this place 
Plural affix 
Exclamations 


M19GELLA XE0U8. 

saft-kd di-gd 

to, mya: do, mya: 
uld-le: ald-le: 

unmy-le: araii-lc: 


ArakAXKbS. 

ria, ria. 
ukywan. 

man:, nan, awe, ayo. 

riard. 

za. 

b'azauri. 


to. 

ten, 1 ro. 
en-hcQ. 

amen-li*:, aman-le:, 
upu-le. 


Illustrative Sentences. 


1. Burmese (written) 
Burmese (spoken) 
Arakanese 
English 


omc-ka sari-krnn-pwc-twari wat-rnn 
pu-so racb-tart pe: laik-pn chd-sari. 

aml-ga <?in-jan-pue-dwin wut-ynn 
patsS shit-te pe: laik-ba ’sd-de. 

umi-ga 0nn-krnn-pwe-mu wat-p’o 
dSyd ahalk-te pi-lat-ba ’so-rv. ' 

Mother says, "Give eight patsos for 
wearing during thoThingyau festival." 


2. Burmese (written) man: safl-kd la. 
Burmese (spoken) min: di-gd li». 
Arakanese awe to la-lat. 

English Come you here. 


* Colloquial. 
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3. Burmese (written) nan nii-ko bii prA-sa-le. 

Burmese (spoken) nin ua-go bu py&-da-le. 
Arakanese ayo: nu-go rii prS-re-le:. 

English Wkut are you saving to me ? 

4. Burmese (written) san min.-ma-krl: kvwan-ma-ko che saft 

Burmese (spoken) di min:ma-gyi: chun-ma-go 'se-de. 
Arakanese adwa a kywaij-ko 'noire. 

English This woman abuses me. 

5. Burmese (written) b’a le bay-ko swili-sa-le. 

Burmese (spoken) b’a le be go 0w4:-da-le. 

Arakanese aswa-le: tit go la: re-le:. 

Cheduba dialect b'asaun-domman: 

’za-p'o-kwa. 1 

English What is it? Where are you going? 

Vocabulary. 



Brum 

(written). 

Bnusznn 

(epoken). 

Aiumu. 

Aunt (mat.) 

mi-t’we: 

rni-dwe: 

aywe. 

Bamboo sprout 
Basket for catch¬ 

'mvach 

'myit 

‘milk. 

ing fish 

paluin 

palain 

puyain. 

Be 

« • 
n 

shi 

hi.’ 

Beard 

mu-ch'it 

mok’sek 

mu-’stti:. 

Beut 

raik 

yaik 

flat.* 

Blanket 

chnun 

eauh 

patso:.* 

Bowl (glnted) 

pukan-lun: 

pagan-ion: 

humzu:. 

Boy 

lti-knlc: 

lii-gale: 

kalasbe. 

Bridge 

Unfa: 

tadii: 

tumtil:. 

Child 

nkalc 

akale 

ashe.* 

1 The dialect snoken in the island of Chednho 'Mn-ntiiO 

differs ilirhtlr from 

Ank«ae«e proper. The interrogative affix mam our possibly bs alliwl to tli© 
Chin mi. 


* This is still used in certain connections with the meaning heat in Burmese, 
eg. Mt-ft. 

ft rt 
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Chin 

Briure*! 

(written). 

me:che 

Closet 

ini-sit 

Comb 

b'f: 

Cover (of pot) 

cha-lauh: 

Cut 

k'ut 

Cymbal 

lah-kwau 

Dove 

ko 

Draw back 

ch'ut 

False hair 

ch'nn-clm 

Father 

ap'o 

Fireplace 

mI:-p'o 

Garnet 

padegau 

Girl 

min: kale: 

Go 

swa: 

Grandmother 

ap'wa 

Guava 

miilakii 

Hut (Chinese) 

k’nmnuk 

lleadache(havea) k'auh kaik 

Inga (tree) 

tarinan: 

Ink-pot 

’man-o: 

Jaggery 

t’an:lyak 

Lapwing 

tachtltu: 

Marry 

mail gala ch'ai 

Miser 

lu-cherne 

Mother 

ame 

Mud 

’rwarji 


Bnuran 

(spoken). 

Auxciul 

me:ae: 

met. 

en-0a 

p’aun-0a. 

b'i: 

wap'yl:. 

salauh: 

k'wut. 

k'ot 

k’wat. 

lagwin: 

lanrk’wan:. 

ko 

k'wa. 

'sok 

'swl:. 

'sazu 

'san-dcin. 

np'e 

ab’a. 

ml: bo 

sap'o. 

pudegS 

pudaknra. 

min:kule 

mnnia-she, 

kalamt-shf. 

0w&: 

la:. 1 

ap’wa 

ab’aung-ma, 

ada. 

malaka 

kO-yaiA. 

k'amauk 

mat-kala 

gaun kaik 

gaun k’e 

taflin 

arian. 

'min-o: 

man-pu:. 

t’anyet 

$ 

0agii. 

tittilu: 

talin-dwat. 

mihgalii’saung 0umat-tat. 

lu-se-ne 

lu-pwan:, lu-si. 

ame 

auian, ami. 

shun 

tumau:. 


I 


' to go ’ in curtain connection* in Barron*. 
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Mullet (fish) 

Btnwr«« 

(written). 

ka-btlu: 

BrKMESl 

(spoken). 

ka-btlu: 

AtU.lLl.VtSK. 

hd:kan-pyaih. 

Ngapi 

ha: pi 

hapl 

ha-’samu. 

Numerous (be) 

pfi 

p& 

tan. 

Oar 

k'at-tak 

kat-tet 

pan-dwan:. 

Old man 

lfi-5 

lu-o 

wakar!:. 

Old woman 

min:ma-krl 

min:ma-j! 

adwa. 

Papaya 

sau-b'au-sl: 

0imb'&-01: 

padnga-0t:. 

Palso 

puch'o: 

patso: 

d&ya. 

Perch (fish) 

kakutach 

kukatit 

0e-aik. 

Pineapple 

niinat 

naua 

nandra. 

Plantain 

hakpyan 

’hapyS 

’nutpyo 

Plate 

pukun-pra: 

pagan-bya 

lauri-pwan: 

Quill pen 

’uuk-kri:tauh 

'net-jl-daun 

*mo-hah:wat- 

Scarce (he) 

» — 
ra: 

aha: 

paran:. 

kat. 

Shuwl 

tapak 

tabet 

patso.pain. 

Sparrow 

cha-knle: 

sit-gale: 

sa-tihe. 

Tamarind 

man-kyuft: 

mnji: 

• 

’man:kyo:. 

Three stones sup¬ 
porting pot 

k'nn-luuk 

k'anauk 

k’on-dauk. 

Tide 

di-re 

d'i-ye 

p'ra-re. 

Toddy-palm 5 

duni 

duni 

on:.* 

Turbun 

k'auh-pauri 

gauh-bauh 

'sii-p’a. 

Uncle (mat.) 

u:-man: 

u:-min: 

ak’an. 

Uncle (pat.) 

p'a-t'we: 

p a-t we 

ab'e, abyo. 

Vegetables 

hau-fio 

bin: no 

hantrek'yo. 

Wood-oil (tree) 

kanuti 

kanin 

do:. 


* *« •» ‘ fifth * in Mon; mi if the tru« Ilurmtse word. 

* Growing in tidal wmtero. 

* «• * cocoanut ’ in Burmese. 
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Akt. XVII.— The Bwidhut “ Wheel of Life ” from a New 
Source. By Professor Louis de la Vall£.k Poussin, 
M.R.A.S. 

Thf. doctrine of the PralUyatamutpdda is expounded at 
considerable length in the sixteenth chapter of the Canda- 
mahi-rofana-1antra (MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Socu'-ttf Asiatique, and Cambridge). 

As is well known, the doctrine expressed in this very 
difficult formula forms one of the details of Buddhist 
doctrine regarded by the early Buddhists themselves ns of 
primary importance; and its meaning has been frequently 
discussed. 1 Mr. Waddell lately published in our Journal 
the explanation of the Lamas of Tibet; and the fullest 
account of the whole question will be fouud in Professor 
Rhys Davids’s “American Lectures," pp. 120, 155-161, 
where previous discussions are referred to. 1 Since then 
M. Senart has published a very interesting article on the 
same subject,* which is us rich in the results ascertained 
as remarkable for the elegance of its deductions. 

The formula of the Twelve Nidanos, as it has been formed 
in the course of time by means of various recostings of no 
doctrinal importance, does not embody any learned theory’ 
distinct from the Sim udayasatya, as conceived in its most 
rudimentary form. It is quite a delusion to try’ and find 

1 Vurnnuf, Kern, Otdeobcrg, W»mn, sod the must important eway of Jatobi: 
*' Dcr Cnprung des Boddhismus aw dem Simkhys-yugs ” (Xschr. Oea. Wus. 
xu Gottingen, 1890). 

* See slsw by the samp, Vinnya Text*, 8.H.E. i, p. MS. 

* “X pro pcs do Is Tbcorie bouddhique des douse Xidana* ” (JfO'«*yrs CkarUt 
d< Uarle;, pp. 281-297). 
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in it any systematic view; it is a vain task to endeavour 
to construct a rational exegesis of it. 1 Yet M. Senart shows 
how it may be possible to utilize it for the history of the 
scholastic system; and amid all the idle nomenclature of 
Buddhist literature there is not a single antithesis, an 
equivalence, or a word which does not merit a serious 
examination. 

The Prafltyaaamutp&da formula, compiled at an early 
date, and itself the result of a contamination whose 
mechanism lias been explained by M. Senart, has received 
during the course of ages a large number of different native 
explanations: on endeavour was made to find in it wbat 
had never been placed in it at the beginning, viz. a tech¬ 
nical exposition of the evolution of the Karman, of the 
Samrrti. One of the simplest of these explanations is that 
preserved by Tibetan tradition and ingeniously interpreted 
by Mr. Waddell. But does it enable us to understand the 
theory P Does it reveal the genesis of the formula ? 
Assuredly not. At the same time, from the historical point 
of view, it is not without considerable value. It is 
interesting to examine the somewhat too simple artifices 
by which certain communities pretended to resolve the 
problem. 

Similarly, if I think it useful to call attention to the 
text which is about to occupy us, it is because wo may find 
in it certain curious facts concerning one of the traditional 
interpretations of the Pratityusumutpudu. The nature of 
the book in which this text appears merits a few remarks. 

The Tnntros are not rich in dogmatic expositions or dis¬ 
cussions. For the masters as for the adepts of magic, the 
chief business is the description of the Mat^tjulas, the 
panegyric of the Siddbis, the drawing up of pharma¬ 
ceutical recipes and dburonis. Only a small space is 
accorded to theory. Of course certain principles are 
apparent in tho foreground—the thesis of the three secrets 

C ^“P- * x (*t Fewest in th« pros*), certain 
will be found of tbe FrntltTuoumutiwila 
etc.); if. Ilmldh. Text Sue. 1SS5, pt. 2. 


* In the BodhirnrTintUrafiU, 
original pWuenphicnl elucidations 
(eitrurte from the < | ’aluUmln.*utrn, 
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of the body, of the Toice, and of the thought (com¬ 
pare the Shin-gon-shh sect, Fujishiran, Bouddhiame Japonait, 
p. 81 sqq ), which dominates the Samiijatantra and famishes 
u convenient framework for the ritual; ulso the doctrine 
of the vacuum, borrowed from the Madhyamikas, which 
inspires a large number of dhiiraois, and fixes the end of 
meditation; or again, the dogma of salvation by Atiyoga 
(Mahasukha, surala), which is in flagrant contradiction 
with the moral system of the Master and brings sectarian 
Buddhism dangerously near to Saivism. The data are too 
scattered; we lose ourselves in a medley of ritual details 
□nd mythological representations. But underlying these 
details, there are ruling ideas; underlying these represen¬ 
tations, which are really symbols, there are cosmogonic 
theories. 

ludeed, it is an error to regard tantric Buddhism as 
n mass of popular superstitions, as gross as they are 
heterogeneous. It may be broadly laid down that the 
people creates neither symbols nor rituals. The meta¬ 
physical and subtle character of all the essential concepts 
of Tantrism, under whatever aspect they are manifested 
and into whatever pattern they are interwoven, bear 
clear evidence of their origin. Non-tantric Buddhism 
appears to be a synthesis of theories borrowed from the 
Upanisads and the Dhurmosutras, a synthesis crowned by 
the doctrines of the Arhat and of Nirvana. Tantrie 
Buddhism weds these theories and dogmas to the hypothesis 
of Bhakti, the practices of the Yogins, tho doctrines of tho 
Schools. Such is the Mantra 5 or Tantroyana, excessively 
composite and variuble in character, lies trained within 
proper limits, tho inspiration whence it proceeds animates 
the religious life of the most orthodox Bhikkhus (cf. the 
Akankhevyusutta, 1 tho Kammatthanas); unrestrained, it 
ends, though slowly, in dissolving in the community the 
traditions of the so-called original Buddhism. 


1 The Mali Inina jtQura, So. 6, tnuulatcd in &bv* D«Tid»"» “ Buddhist 
Sutu»." 
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If the motor principles which constitnte the tan trio 
organism are not directly revealed to us; if the theories 
proper to the Tantrikus are not expounded in the Tantms, 
it would bo still more vain to seek in them discussions of 
Buddhist doctrines—the Arhatva, the Four Truths, the 
Noble Way. Are we to supposo that the sacred tradition 
had been interrupted P Precise facts forbid us to suppose 
this, and cast a singularly clear light on the syncretism 
which is the characteristic of the Hindu churches*. Before 
his initiation into rituals, sometimes literally inspired by 
the Kamasiitras, and requiring the use of fleshmoat, alcohol, 
and the practice of mailhuna, tho Nepalese monk takes 
refuge in the Three Pearls and takes on himself the vow 
of tho regular abstinences. What is true of tho rules of 
conduct is still more true of doctrine. Tho Vajrncaryas, 
adepts of mysticism and teachers of the Siddhis, were 
Mudhyamikos or Yogiicaras, and sometimes doctors of the 
Vinaya. To practise the Tantras, it is necessary to bo 
a professed adept in ethics and philosophy. But it is oasv 
to understand that these books are generally silent on 
problems alien to their direct object. 

The interpretation of the Prntltyawmutpeda given ns 
by the Camla-mah5-ro*ma-tuntru is doubtless borrowed 
from the philosophical school in which its editors were 
formed, and rests entirely upon tho belief in tho antarA- 
bhara,' a belief certainly ancient in India and in tho 
Buddhist Order, although condemned bv tho orthodox It 
may be said that the thesis of antarnbhava naturally 
suggests the doctrine of our text, and permit, us to join 
the terms Mare and jati to tho preceding ones. Tho 
Pubbaschyas and tho Sammitiyns, " autarabhuvavadinah,” 


‘ KaUiiTmttho, riii, 2, Atthi intsrihh.To 11 rtVU—.r - e 

sE afer iisstVsvsJwrst ^ 

pp. 221, 222. W«w,U*ff, M JbrJkreU, 

Bonym Nsnjio, No. ifts tmulat.d t, T ' l^f'niT-t. 3 ’l ’ ri- AnUril >*‘*T«»£,trm, 

S17). OUkab.n;, Z.D.1I.G. xU;. „ T 17^k9 &* 1 
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perhaps explain in the same or a similar manner the 
Pratitvnsamutpdda. 1 

Ciindumakarosanatantro pratityasamutpddapatalah sodn- 
Saranh 1 

atha bhagavut! dim 

katham utpadyate lokah katham yati J ksaynm punnh | 
kuthain vu bhavet siddbir bruhi train parame^vura iJ 

atha * bhagardn aha 

avidyaprntyayah samakdrdh | samskaraprntynyam vijfid- 
nam | vijndnapratyayaw ndmarupain I ndmarupapratyaynm 
sadiiyatanam | saddyntanapmtyayah spar^uh | sparfapratyava 
vedand | vedandpratyavd tr?na | trsndpratyayam upaddnam | 
updddnaprutyayo bbarah | blmvapratynyd jdtih | jdtipratyayd 
jardmarana s fokaparidevaduhkhadaurmannsyopdydsdh* | evain 
asya kevalosya mahato dulikhaskandhasya simudayo bhuvati | 
evam apy avidvduirodhdt samskdranirodhuh | saiiiskdraniro* 
dhad rijimnanirodhah | rijndtmnirodhdu ndmarupunirodhnh | 
ndmarfipanirodh&t trenanirodhah : | trsndnirodhdd updddna- 
nirodhah | updddnanirodhud bhurunirodhah | bhnvanirodhuj 
jdtinirodhah | jdtinirodhdj jardmaruiu^okaparideraduhkhu- 
dnurniunasyopdydsd nirudhyanto* | cram asya mahato duhkha- 
skandhusva ttirodho bhuvati 

pratityotpadyate • lokah pratltyaiva nirudhyute | 
buddhvd rupudruyaih caitad advnyaih bhdvya sidbyati |] 

atha bhagavatl uvaca | kathuyutu bhagavdn aridyddiri- 
vecanum 10 

1 I mint thank the Council n( the Royal Asiatic Society lor its kindness is 
lending the Loud< n MS., and Profeeaor Cowell, who baa been eo good as to com¬ 
municate to me the variant* of the Cambridge MS. 

• Cambridge, Add. 1319, 42*-t6o. London, 115, 305-t3e; fol. 41 mining. 
Cf. Peer, Index Kaudjotir. p. 288 Kgynd t). 

’ Camb. jati; third pida defective. 

• Camb. omit* atha. 

• * Camb. 'maratuttt. 

• Camb. “iipayiwab. 

’ Sic Camb.: rnamuration complete in London. 

• Camb.' upiyato nimdhrate. • 

• Camb. piatyulpadyate.' 

M Comb, omits acli. 
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atha bhaguvan aba 

triparivnrtam idam cakram atltiidiprabhedatah 1 | 
dviidurukarum ukhvatarii dharmam s aamijinair iba || 

tatravidya heyopadeyajuunaih 5 murajjanantarum dhnndba- 
riipaih cittaiii t nririikaram bhavatlty arthah | tasmnt sainskaro 
bbuvati sa ca trividhah tatra kayasaiiiskara afvusapru^vasau | 
vaksaiiitkaro vitarkavicaruu | roanahsamskaro ragudve^amo- 
bab i ebbir yuktii ’vidyn fvosati prnfvanti vitarkavati atbiilara 
grhnati vicarayati siikstnurh grbndti« | nnurukto bhavati 
dvisto mugdhaf* ca | tnMniid vijfuinnih bbavuti | natprnkaram 
caksurvijftanam V rotra° ghrana’ jihviT kava° manorijnanaih 
ca | ebbir yukta ’vidya pa f yati ?r noti jigbrati bbaksati* 
spr^ati^ vikaJpayati | tasroan narnuriipam | niima catraro 
vedaniiduvah | riipath riipam cvoti dviibhyam abhisuthksipvu 
Ti S undhitTU na.uarupety uktam | upadiinapancaakandharu- 
penavidya pnrinamntlty arthah | tatra vedana trividha sukl.il 
dn|jkba.ukba ceti | eamjnn voatuna* svarnpagrubarumtanl- 
bhibsah | sanukarah samSnyaTifcsarasthiTgiihinah | citta- 
caittnvijnanani purvoktany eva | ruparu caturbbutilimnkam I 
prtbv, gurutvain vakyum' tattram | apo dravatvam abhi- 
apanditvam | teja usmatvam “ paripiicanatvam | vayur akun- 

canaprawnuialngbusatnudlnmatrom” | ta-smilt nadavatanani 
caksuhfrotrngbriinajibvakayamanariisi | ebbir vuktS purvavat 
pa9yatityu(h | tasraat sp ar 9 ah | ri^abdagandhara^paroi- 
dhannadbatusaniilvarttaye” | tatas trsna aukhabhilimh| ta-a 
upadanam tatnh prapakam karnm | tato bbavo garbbapra- 
ve^ah | tato jat.h prakatikarariabhinispattih » | upadanam 

1 C*mb.*nr»hh«!ituh. 

* Sic London; Cumb. and Pari*, dharna. 

’ t »n>b. a^ninamaiaa’. 

* Camh. mfi;r)kba. 

* Camb limit* bhakaati. 

’ Sic MSS. 

inrWt| C »” h - iU *^ P«h-P. kWalrw, comp. 

•’ ^nb'TlU-wr* ** I 

11 Camb. nanimtitanalam 

« hiii amiu ffamllu dhiirra* . Camb> - 
Camb. jmkittia rviubhiaijpaiiL ^ * 
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pa fi cask a n d huliibh till | tato jara punTtanlbhavah | maranam 
cittacaittanirodhuh | tato jaratnaranacittam vena 1 fokiikulo 
bhavati | muktir ronyti na prave^teti paridevati 1 1 vyadhya- 
dyupudruvata? ca duhkhi bhavati tad eva punnh punar 
manasi niyojanad* daurmanosi 4 blmvati | duramna 4 upi 
kenitpy upadravata upavasi bhavati || 

oyara arthah | avidyadi*sadayainnaparyantennntarabhava- 
sattva ekatraiva sthitua trnilokyam pajyan | pafvati atripuru- 
san anuraktiin | tato ’tltnjatikrtakarmand prerito 'yam jatav 
utpanno bhavisyati | tajjiitistripurusau ratau drstvativa tasya 
tayoh spar\*a utpadyate | tatra yadi puruso bhavisyati tudiit- 
manaiii purusdkanuh pa^yati | bhavirniituri purarruinurugo T 
bhavati | bhavipitari ca mahavadvistah* | ragadvesau ca 
sukhaduhkhavcdanc i tatah kenikare^atiaya sardliaiii ratiiii 
karomiti cintayan | aduhkbasukhuvedanataya vyiimugdho* 
bhavati | tatah piirvakarmavataprerito muhatrsnaya etiirii 
ramiiniiti krtva knstona ko hi puruso mama atriyam 
kunmyatiti krtva tarasamkramanavad bhavipitr^iromurgvna 
pravifya tasvu ^ukrudhisthitam cittam adhisthilva bhnvimd- 
tararn kiimayantam atmanaib paryati sukhakitrunum upadu- 
dati tatah fukrcns sanmrnsibhuya muhuraganuragendvndhii- 
tlnadya pitur vajran*® nirgutya niatuh padmasuairusthuvujru- 
dhiitvifvurmadya " kuksau janrnanadyam athitah | ksuranati- 
taritavut tato bhavo bhavati | sa ca kraracna kalaliirbuda- 
ghaniipecieakhavuto navabhir dafabhir vi milssir yenaiva 
margena pravistas tenaiva tnargcna nirgato jatir bhavati [| 
yadi va stri bhavisyati tada bhavipitary anuntgo bhavati | 
bhavimiltr^iromargcpa pravifya p.idme patitva ^akrena 
bbdvimaturi 18 ca dvesah | tatratmanara strirupaih paryati | 

1 MSS. mnnmara riitara vans. 

* Sic Camb. 

* Pari*. ttitnjnred : C«mb. turnjana. 

* Camb. dubtlu. ikumaaaai.' 

* Camb. mono ’ni. 

* Camb. omita ioi. 

I Camb. c armnijo. 

* Camb. apa J . 

* Camb. rriaakho. 

“ Tib. nlo-rie«»p'n-rlij*. 

" Camb. dhitTr^iari. 

II Camb. bharita". 


l.LAJ. 1897. 


31 
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mi$rlbhiiyn tosyii eva janmanadyam tistbati 1 | tatah s 

purvavan nirgucchati jny&te | tad evam avidyitdibhir loka 

jiiyantc | loldic ca panca skandhl eva | te ca dukkhah aaib- 

sarinah panca skandbah | nn ca duhkhena knryam asti 

tnoksiirthinam | avidyanirodhat paficaskand habba vnh | funyata 

tucobata na ca tucclicna karyath moksarthinah | tasman na 

bbavo mokso niipy abhdvah I tasinad bhavabhavavirnhitnih 

prajuopayasampuUira | niubasukhariipinaiu gritnadacalona- 

tliiitmakam caturanandaikaniurticittaiii bhavanirvunapratis- 

thitam moksah s 
• • 

rapenotpadyate loko rggaksajat ksnyam gat ah I 
acalnrthaparijrlanad buddhasiddbih samrdhvati || 
na calati prajnasangt? Bukharasmnuditam tu yac cittam | 
vidhunan virnmasumarnih tad ncalasaihjnayn ca knthitamll* 

ity Ekallavirakhyo Qrlcandamabarosanatantre pratitva- 
eamutpadapatalah soda^amnh. 

•Camb. ti'thunti. 

* Camb. Ui. 

» 8k MSS. 

• Sic MSS.: metre »nj grammar uncertain. 
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Akt. XVIII. — On the Bar Parauri , or the Behiiri Women'» 
Ceremony /or Producing Bain. By Sakat Chandra 
MtrRA, M.A., B.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

In a paper entitled “On some Ceremonies for Producing 
Rain,” which I published in the Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of Bombay ,' I gave a short description of tho 
Bar Parauri, or the “ Behiiri Women’s Ceremony for 
Producing Rain,” to tho following effect:— 

“The other day I came across another curious custom, 
peculiar to this part of tho country, the observance whereof 
is supposed to bring down rain. It was at about ten o’clock 
in the night of Saturday, the 25th June last (1892), as 
1 was about to retire to bed, I heard a great noise made 
by tho singing, in high-pitched tones, of some womeu in 
front of our house (at Chupra). I thought that the women 
were parading tho streets, singing songs, ns they often do 
before some marriage takes place in a family. But, on 
making inquiries next morning, I came to learn that the 
previous night's singing formed part and parcel of a rain- 
bringing ceremony, known, at least in this district (Suran), 
os the liar Parauri, and that some women of the locality 
hod formed themselves into a little band and paraded the 
neighbouring streets, singing certain songs, which they 
superstitiously believed would surely bring down showers. 
Curiously enough, a tolerably good shower of rain fell 
daring the afternoon of the following day.” 

In the present paper I propose to publish the text of 
the song which is sung on this occasion, with a translation 
and some notes. 


1 VoL iii. pp. 25, 28. 
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Tho song sung when performing this min - bringing 
ceremony is nu invocation to the god Vishnu the Preserver, 
and is as follows:— 


Stanza I. 

Kehu kahe aamvam sukhal kehu kahe tanguni huraar 
E govind dularu kntek dukh dihalo nuvsar 
E govind dularu i dukh sahalo na jae 
Dharati inera tava pural va av ise dukh sahalo mi jae 
E govind dularu pani vina chutcla pariin 
E govind dularu eh dukha sahulo na jae 
Kehu kahe makai sukhal kehu kahe dhiin hamar 
E govind dularu katek dukha dihale savsar 
Volahu ke sak niihi viie e govind 
Dularu katek dukha dihule savsar. 


Stanza II. 

Chodnle phalana ram apaui meharia on vina nahi hodev 
pani vinii re 

Rdele vavualog maika god an vinii niihi ho dev pani vina 
Savsar men an na jure balak karahiise dudh re pie pSni 
vinii nahi 

Cbodale phalana riim apani meharia ko pani e vina ndlii. 


Stanza III. 


ko ci “™ « giijire soruhiako 

Hili kali javak* vJva ho vi.un ra.-5 ri,]a r holi gabhlr. 


otanxa IV. 


Dhajun vah maugi chhiniir e harparauri re 
T«n, pani vo na' de u chhiuar e harparauri re. 
dujhe badu bada chhiniir e harparauri re. 


Stanza V. 


Khau khau dahiya bhajauram. 
Ilaure bahini ke kurile chodiiyia. 
Easia bina nind na ave. 
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Stanza VI. 

Kliat hai plvat hai karat bai dand. 
Sabh deh chad; ke inotilt hai land. 
Kliiit hai piyat hoi udat hai dhari. 
Sabh a rig chudi ko motat hoi burl. 


Translation of the Song. 


Stanza I. 

Some people are saying that their thanta (a kind of 
grain) crops are withering, and others are saying that 
their tangooni (a kind of grain) crops are withering. 
O God! how much distress and miser}’ you are inflicting 
on the people! This misery cannot bo endured. The 
earth is getting baked with the heat (literally, the earth 
has become a frying-pnn), and this misery cannot be borne. 
O God! people are almost dying for want of rain. O Lord ! 
this misery cannot bo endured. Some people are saying 
that their crops of maize are withering, and others 
aro saying that their rice-plants arc withering. 0 God! 
how much distress you are inflicting on the people! Men 
have not even the strength to speak. O Lord! how much 
distress you have caused to the people ! 


Stanza II. 

Men are deserting their wives, 0 Lord! for want of 
food nnd for want of rain. Children are crying in their 
mothers’ laps, 0 God! for want of food and for want of 
rain. Food cannot be had in the world; how is it possible 
for children to get milk to drink, when it cannot be had 
for wunt of rain. Men are deserting their wives for want 
of rain (i.e. for scarcity of food caused by drought). 
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Stanza III. 

0 God Bishnu! soon eat the choora (flattened rice) which 
has been prepared of sarukahi 1 rice and the milk of the 
Suren 5 cow, so that, 0 husband’s sister, clouds may send 
down copious showers of rain. 

Stanza IV. 

O Bhnjan ! that woman is of loose character, O 
hnrparauri! 

O harparauri! that loose woman does not give even 
u small quantity of water. 

O harparauri! you are a woman of very loose character. 

Stanza V. 

O Bhajnuram, take dahi (or curdled milk). 

May your sister be defiled. 

Without my beloved I do not get a wink of sleep. 

Stanza VI. 

Men are eating and drinking and taking exercise. 

With the exception of the rest of the body, a certain 
member of the man’s body is gaining flesh. 

W omen are eating and drinking, but tho dust (from the 
parched earth) is flying about (on account of the 
drought). 

With the exception of tho remaining members of the 
body, a certain portion of the woman's person is 
gaining flesh. 


During seasons of drought, women in Behar form them¬ 
selves into little bands, and during the night parade the 
streets of the villages and sing the above-mentioned song 
for ten or twelve days. After the lapse of ten or twelve 
days, they go outside tho villages during tho night, take 
hold of plough, and plough the Paliharu lands (that is to 

i SCSI U b * U- milky Slat. » the «r. 
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nay, fields which are ploughed in the months of Asadb, 
Sruban, Bhiido, and Kuar, for sowing wheat therein iu 
Kartik). While ploughing the lands, the village women 
sing this song again. And they also pour forth volleys 
of abuse on the village officials, such os the Thikiidar (or 
the lessee of the mouza) uud the Patwary. Sometimes the 
women of the village abuse to their hearts' coutent the 
proprietor of the village, and compel him to take a hnla 
(plough), and plough up 6orae land. During the commence¬ 
ment of the long-standing drought from which the whole 
of Behnr is suffering ut present, the proprietor of mouza 
Sewnn, Babu Ismail Kliiin, was, I am informed, made to 
perform this ceremony, and plough some land in order to 
appease the wrath of the offended Rain-God. These are 
the principal features of the ceremony of liar Parauri as 
it is performed in this district, and especially as it has 
been performed in many villages of the llutwa Raj during 
the present exceptionally dry season. It is said that before 
beginning to plough, the women sometimes first strip them¬ 
selves nuked and only then carry on the ploughing operations. 
In order to verify whether this last-mentioned practice 
obtained in this district, I caused inquiries to be mude 
in severul villages of this Raj. But I am informed that 
this practice is very rarely, if ever, resorted to in the villages 
belonging to this estate. I have ascertained from several 
residents of the neighbouring district of Gorakhpur that 
the practice exists there. This is also borne out by the 
testimony of such a careful observer as Mr. W. Crooke, 
the Editor of the North Indian Notts and Queries. He 
says:—“During the Gorakhpur famine of 187d-74 there 
were many accounts received of women going about with 
a plough at night, stripping themselves naked and dragging 
it across the fields as invocation to the ruin-god. The men 
kept carefully out of the way while this was being done. 
It was supposed that if the women were seen by men the 
spell would lose its effect.” 1 A practice similar to this 


* fanjab .VkM and Qnerut, iii, 41, 115. 
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is also observed in the Mirznpur district of the Xorth- 
Western Provinces, as will appear from the following' 
instance:—“ The rains this year held off for a long time, 
awl last night [24tb July, 1892] the following ceremony 
was performed secretly. Between the hours of 9 and 
10 p.ra., a barber’s wife went from door to door and invited 
the women to join in ploughing. They all collected in 
a field, from which all males were excluded. Three women 
from a cultivator’s family stripped off all their clothes: 
two were yoked to a plough like oxen, and u third held 
the handle. They then began to imitate the operation of 
ploughing. The woman who had the plough in her hand 
shouted, 'O Mother Earth ! bring purched grain, water and 
chaff. Our stomachs are breaking to pieces from hunger 
and thirst.’ Then the landlord and village accountant 
approached them and laid down some grain, water, and 
chaff in the field. The women then dressed, and returned 
home. By the Grace of God the wenther changed almost 
immediately, and we had u good shower." 1 

The ceremony of Hur Paranrl consists of a series of 
spells. It may be analyzed into the following component 
parts: (1) An invocation to the Rain-God; (2) the nudity- 
spell; (3) abuse or vicarious sacrifice; and (4) a ritual to 
propitiate the Mother Earth. 

It will appear from the song of which the text has been 
given above, that it embodies a touching appeal to the god 
Vishnu to send down copious rain. The god’s sympathy 
is sought to be enlisted by reciting to his deityship the 
thousand and one ills which havo been caused to the people 
by the want of rain. Some of the other rain-ceremonies 
performed in this district and in Bengal are nothing but 
invocations to the Rain-God. During the recent drought 
of this year, the ceremony, of Varans PujS was performed 
by many Brahmans of this place (Hutwa), that is to say, 
they worshipped the god Varuna (Varans in Hindi), or 
the Hindu Neptune, who, like the Muhomedan saint Kbwaja 


1 XmrtA Indian XH$$ ami Qntrim, i, 210. 
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Khizr, is supposed to hare authority over all the waters 
of the heaven and the earth, in order to propitiate him 
so that he may send down raiu. In the same way the 
goddess Kali was worshipped in tho neighbourhood of 
this place, and offerings made to her so that she might 
remove the drought. On occasions of failure of rain, tho 
ceremony of Hnri Sankirtuna is performed in Bengal. 
This ceremony consists in the people forming themselves 
into a procession and parading the streets of a village or 
town, singing songs in praise of the God Ilnri or 
Vishnu to the accompaniment of the tom-tomming of 
the khola (a kind of drum) and the tinkling of the 
kharatdla (a kind of cymbal). This is done in the belief 
that tho god Ilnri will be propitiated, and his deityship will 
cause the much longed-for rain to full, ns will appear from 
the following instance:—“ Lately the Bengalis of tho city 
(of Jhansi, in tho North-Western Provinces) led a pro¬ 
cession of Ilarisankirtan, believing that it would propitiate 
Heaven and produce rain. No sooner hud tho processionists 
returned than down came the long-retarded rain in pretty 
showers.” * Sometimes the god Indrn is propitiated for 
this purpose, as will appear from the following example:— 
** The wealthy merchants of tho town (Puri, in Orissa), 
tho zemindars, and the mahajuns or bankers, lately rawed 
Rs. 700 among themselves, and entertained the services 
of twenty-one Brahmins, who enjoy the reputation of special 
sanctity and are versed in the Vedas, to appeal to Indrn, 
the God of lluin, to nvert tho impending fumino and scarcity. 
It was a curious sight to see so many Brahmins standing 
in wuter up to their necks, singing the \ edas and praying 
to Indru to give rain soon. During these days a shower 
or two foil in the mofussil, though no rain fell in the town 
(Puri).”* In the same way Urummi, who is tho tutelary 
goddess of the village of Kudligi, in the Madras Presidency, 

1 Tide the JlsnnM rnrrwjKiudent’t letter in the .imrila Boar Dtthi* of 
Wednesday the 20th Julr, 1802. _ _ 

1 Vide the Puri Correspondent'* letter in the mnd FrW •/ Infm 

(Calcutta) o( Friday, November 20, 1890. 
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is also invoked to send down rain whenever it is wanted. 
The Kelu, or the five conical earthen symbols representing 
her, is taken to a well, and the pufdri or the priest (who 
is fasting) is tho medium through whom her aid is invoked 
by the people in times of drought. Sometimes the villagers 
vow her a festival if she will only cause rain to fall— 
a festival being an early form of prayer. 1 All these cere¬ 
monies are nothing but invocations to tho God of Rain 
to remove the drought and send down showers. 

The second component part of the ceremony of Har 
Parnuri is the nuditv-spelL Nudity forms nn important 
feature in some of the rain-ceremonies as performed in 
Northern India. Anthropologists are divided in their 
opinions as to the origin of this spell. Three theories have 
been propounded to account for the evolution of this 
practice. (1) It has been said that the custom of the 
women stripping themselves naked while performing the 
rain-ceremony typifies their abject poverty and inability to 
give more offerings to propitiate the God of Rain. (2) It 
has been interpreted to be a modified form of the English 
legend which represents Lady Godiva riding stark nukod 
through the streets of Coventry, overyono having been 
previously forbidden to look out. Only one individual, 
namely, “Peeping Tom," gazed too curiously upon her, 
and was immediately struck blind by way of punishment.* 
Tho privacy taboo observed in tho Godiva legend also 
forms an essential feature of tho Har Parauri ceremony. 
(!J) The practice may be based on the idea that the god, who 
is withholding tho rain, is afraid of indecency, or rather of 
ihe male and the female principles. Much plausibility is 
lent to the last-mentioned theory by tho fact that, on’the 
occasions of the festivals held in Southern Indin in honour 
of the village-gtxldosses, both men and women who have 
taken vows strip themselves naked, and, then covering 
themselves with tho branches and leaves of the Murgosn- 
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tree {Melia azndirachta), proceed to the temple and luy 
offerings before tho deities in order that their deityships 
nmy get afraid of looking at them in a state of nature 
and grunt them their prayed-for boons. All men and 
women of the Sudra castes substitute garments of /cares of 
the margosa (little branches and Itcigs tied together ) for their 
ordinary clothes, and, thus attired, go with music to the 
temple of Mariammii—the goddess who presides over the 
villuge of Hoshalli in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency—carrying offerings of milk and curds called 
J lisa/u. 1 Mon and women of the Bdya casto, who take 
vows to Durgauunii, the tutelary goddess of tho village of 
Bannivikol, direst themselves of clothing and, putting on 
a covering made of margosa leaves, walk thrice round her 
ternplo on festal occasions. 3 Similarly, in the village of 
Ojini, close to the Mysore frontier, the tutelary goddess is 
called Waunuthamma, in whose honour a festival is held 
every few years. Men and women under votes to her dress 
in margosa leaves from head to foot after doffing their ordinary 
raiment, and then sacrifice sheep and goats before her 
deityship* On the occasion of the festival to Uraniraa 
(from ur ‘village’ and amma ‘mother’), the village goddess 
of Kudligi in tho Southern Presidency, tho procession 
held in her honour is headed by a Mudiga Basivi, who goes 
almost naked, covered only with a few margosa leaves, and 
is held by other Mudigas. 1 Those of the lower Sudra 
castes and Mudigas who are under vows come dressed in 
margosa leaves with lamps on their heads, and sacrifice 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats to her.* 

Tho principle of vicarious sacrifice underlies the act of 
abusing the proprietor, or the thikddiir, or tho pdtwary 
of the village, which forms a part of the Her Poraurl. 
By getting abused, these men are supposed to be offered as 


i 
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sacrifices to appease the wrath of the Ruin-God. The 
custom of offering sacrifices in times of drought to the 
Rain-God, to appease his wrath, is widely prevalent among 
savage and semi-civilized races. For instance, one of the 
methods pursued by the Zulus of South Africa, of obtaining 
rain, is by offering a sacrifice in times of drought. The 
headmen of the villages present their chief with the oxen 
which are to be sacrificed by way of public prayer for rain, 
and which, for such is the notion of the Zulus, must all 
be black, without a white one among them, for the reason 
that, us rain is preceded by black clouds, so it must bo 
symbolized or attracted by black oxen. Closely akin to this 
Zulu idea is the practice of the rain-doctor beginning to 
frown when he hears the rumbling of the thunder, “that 
he, too, may be dark as the heaven when it is covered with 
clouds"—that, when the storm ahull come, ho may be on 
equal terms with the elements with whom he will have 
to contend. Another of the Zulu sacrifices to appease tho 
Rain-God consists iu killing u certain kind of bird, which 
is called by them “ tho heaven-bird,” and throwing it into 
a pool of water, in tho full belief that the heavens will 
then melt into tears by sympathy with the bird, and cease 
to be hard-hearted, the rain being supposed to be the funeral 
wuil of the sky for the unfortunate bird that bus been 
sacrificed. 1 The next stage is that semi-civilized races, 
instead of actually sacrificing animals, select somo victims 
and make them undergo, according to the principle of 
substitution, some physical tortures or some sort of bodily 
mutilation symbolizing the act of actual sacrifice, to appease 
the wrath of the offended deity. This is typified iu tho 
custom of hook-swinging for rain which is prevalent in 
the Presidency of Mudrns. 

This barbarous and cruel custom to propitiate the Goddess 
of Rain, which had been obsolete for some time, was lately 
revived at Sholavaudan, near Madura. “ Eight men were 
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selected, according to tiine-honored custom, from four 
villages and lots wore cast among them. Immediately the 
person on whom the lot fell was taken to the temple in 
Sholovandau and kept within its walls till the day of ex¬ 
hibition. Early in the morning the victim, dressed in a 
funev costume with purple cloth, went to see the car wilk 
its long polo, on which he was to swing. At 2.30 p.m., 
the hooks having been fixed into his back, the victim was 
taken from the temple to the car. The hooks were attached 
to the end of the pole. On the hooks being fixed a haul 
was made at the other extremity, and the victim was swung 
up into the air about -10 feet. Here he dangled while the 
car was being drawn through several streets. At the end of 
a little over an hour, the goddess was declared to be satisfied, 
the pole was lowered, and the victim was released.” 1 

The last stage is that the victims, instead of being either 
actually sacrificed or subjected to torture or mutilation, are 
made to undergo mental mortification in order to symbolize 
the actual sacrifice. This is douo in Behar by tho women 
pouring forth volleys of abuse on the proprietor or the 
officials of the village, or by compelling the former to 
undergo the physical labour of ploughing, as is typified 
in tho liar Paraurl ceremony. By abusing these men, they 
are supposed to be offered as sacrifices to the offended Rain- 
God, in order to appease his wrath, so that he may cause 
rain to fall. Abuse is ulso supposed in Behar and Bengal 
to bring good-luck or to wipe away sin. On occasions of 
marringes, people who accompany the Varatu (the marriage 
procession to the brido’s house) are often vilely abused by 
the womenfolk of the bride’s family, in the belief that it 
will lead to the good fortune of the newly-married couple. 
In the same way, ou the occasion of the Jama Dtctiiyd Day 
in Behar, corresponding to the Bhrutr Dvitlya ceremony in 
Bengal, which falls on the second day of the bright period 
of the moon next to that during which the Dusserah in 

* Vide The State**ion and Friend *f India {Calcuttaj of VTedneaday, the 28tb 
October, 1891. 
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Be liar and the Durgnpuja festival in Bengal take place, 
brothers are abused bv sisters to their hearts’ content. This 
is done under the impression that it will prolong the lives 
of the brothers and bring good-luck to them. In Bchar, 
if anyone be rendered sinful by looking at the moon on the 
Chnuk-chandn Day, which corresponds to the Nast Chandra 
Day of Bengal and falls on the fourth duy of the waxing 
period of the moon in the month of Bhadra (August- 
September), he is absolved from all sin if he gets abused 
by anybody. In order to ensure getting abused, the person 
rendered sinful takes care to throw brickbats into the house 
of a neighbour, who ubuses him for pelting in this way. 
This abuse absolves him from all sin caused by looking 
at the moon. Similarly in Bengal the sinful man robs 
a neighbour’s orchard of fruits or cuts down his plants, 
for which he is abused by the latter and thus rendered 
clean of all sin caused by looking at the “ moon of ill- 
omen.” In Bengal, too, the practice of pelting is resorted 
to on this occasion, and sometimes leads to breaches of the 
public peace, as will apjiear from the following report of 
a case which appeared in The Indian Mirror (Calcutta) of 
Wednesday, the 28th August, 1895:—"On Monday last, 
before Mr. Abdul Kuder, Deputy Magistrate of Alipore, 
a Hindu of Bhowanipore preferred a curious complaint 
against several neighbours, charging them with conduct 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. On Saturday 
lust, the accused, in accordance with a religious Hindu 
custom, kept up an ‘all fools’ day,’ being the occasion 
of what is regarded as tho inauspicious moon (Nashia 
Chandra), characteristic of the occasion on which the god 
Krisbijn was accused of theft. The accused, it is alleged, 
on seeing the moon, spotted the complainant as the * thief,’ 
and begun tormenting him by throwing brickbats into his 
house. The accused, on being remonstrated with by the 
complainant, told him that they were only acting under 
a religious belief, otherwise they would staffer great mis¬ 
fortune during the year. The Magistrate granted summonses 
against the accused.” 
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In the Vedas the Earth has been personified as the 
mother of all things, au idea which is to be found in the 
folklore of many races of mankind. As such, she is con¬ 
sidered sacred, and supposed to be endowed with power 
for good or evil to man. There are many ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the various races inhabiting India which have 
for their object the propitiation of Mother Earth or the 
Earth-goddess. She figures largely in almost all agricul¬ 
tural festivals and ceremonies. Tho custom of ploughing, 
which is one of the essential components of the liar Paraurl 
ceremony of this district, and of the rain-ceremony which 
is prevalent in the Mirzapur district of the North-Western 
Provinces, partakes of the nature of " sympathetic magic,” 
and is hod recourse to for tho purpose of propitiating 
tho Mother Earth, the goddess of the soil, to whom the 
produce of the land is ascribed, and in whose name and by 
whose permission are all agricultural operations performed. 

As tho liar Paraurl is the Behiiri women’s ceremony for 
producing rain, so Vati Points (or the burial of the cup) 
is the Bengali women’s spell to provent the rain from 
falling. This practice is had recourse to by the Bengali 
women in times of heavy rain, for the purpose of causing 
it to cease. The custom is described in the following dog¬ 
gerel verse, which is recited by Bengali womenfolk:— 

Eklii mayor bet! 

Matite puntile bat i 
Jal nahi hni kadiican 
E kathit ati nirdhurya 
Kahen Sri Ram Bhnttacarya 
Eman dekhechi katavar. 

Translation. 

If the only daughter of a mother buries a cup underneath 
the earth, the rain will never fall Srlram Bhnttacarya savs 
that this is very true, as I have on many an occasion seen 
tho rain being prevented from fulling (by the observance 
of the spell of burying a cup underneath the earth). 
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The ceremony requires that the only daughter of a woman 
(her parents not having, either living or dead, any other 
child, male or female) should bury the cup underneath the 
earth. It is practised only in times when heavy rain is 
likely to cause damage or inconvenience. Closely akin to 
this Bengali custom is the following:—“Another approved 
method is to put some water in a pot and bury it. This 
is believed to be a common practice with corn-chandlers, 
who love a drought (for the purpose of raising the prices 
of food-grains, and thereby deriving much profit in times of 
scarcity), nnd when rain fails it is a common village phrase— 
'Some rascal has been burying the water’ 

By the process of substitution enunciated by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme,* the ruin is supposed to bo buried by burying the 
water in the pot. The next step is, that the water being 
left out, simply the cup, which hero symbolizes the ruin, 
is buried, as in the spell from Bengal, and thereby the 
latter is also supposed to be buried and estopped from 
asserting its power. 


* Via* Creolu'* Popular Belipon and Folklore <d Northern India.’ 

* Gomme a “ tthnokijgr is Folklore,” p. 111. 
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Art. XIX .—An old lLbrne Romance of Alexander. By 
M. G aster. (Translated from Hebrew MSS. of the 

twelfth century.) 

I. IxTRonrcriox. 

More marvellous and more remarkable than the real 
conquests of Alexander are the stories circulated about 
him, and the legends which have clustered round his name 
und his exploits. The history of Alexander has, from 
a very early period, been embellished with legends and 
tales. They spread from nation to nation during the whole 
of the ancient times, und all through the Middle Ages. 
Many scholars have followed up the course of this dis¬ 
semination of the fabulous history of Alexander. It 
would, therefore, be idle repetition of work admirably done 
by men like Z ticker, Wessclofsky, Budge, and others, 
should I attempt it here. All interested in the legend of 
Alexander are familiar with those works, where also the 
fullest bibliographical information is to be found. I am 
concerned here with what may have appeared to some of 
these students us the bye-paths of the legend, and which, 
to my mind, has not received that attention which is due 
to it, from moro than one point of view*. Hitherto the 
histories of Alexander were divided into two categories; 
the first were those writings which pretended to give 
a true historical description of his life und adventures, to the 
exclusion of fabulous matter; the other included all those 
fabulous histories in which the true elements were smothered 
under a great mass of legendary matter, the chief repre¬ 
sentative of this cluss being the work ascribed to a certain 
Calliathenes. The study of the legend centred in the study 
1897. 32 
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of the vicissitudes to which this work of (Pseudo-) Callisthenes 
had been exposed, in the course of its dissemination from 
the East, probably from its nntive country, Egypt, to the 
countries of the W est. The history of this literary migration 
has. as already remarked, been told with admirable skill by 
those scholars. A few have also attempted to find the 
sources of those legends which were incorporated in this 
transformation of the true history. Meissner and Budge, 
among others, have shown that Egyptian and Babylonian 
legends hud been taken from local gods and heroes, and 
had been attributed to the figure which was looming so 
largely in the imagination of the nations. Th’e trans¬ 
formation from genuine history to legend is, however, a slow 
process, and it is an extremely interesting psychological 
evolution not easily to be followed. The legends which wo 
find in Pseudo-Callisthencs, not to speak of the numerous 
translations and changes connected with it, are not all of 
the same period, nor nre they due to ono and the same 
factor. They grow like the snowball, and, in rolling, 
gather elements from every quarter through which they 
pass. Even one and the same text is thus radically changed : 
a great gulf separates, o.g., the earlier Greek text known 
as A from the later known os 0. And if we study the 
mediaeval romances of Alexander, be they tho French, or 
tbo old English, or the German, wo find many incidents 
and legends in them which are not found in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes. Some of these havo been borrowed from 
later compositions, based, as has hitherto been assumed, 
solely on Pseudo-Callisthcnes, such as the so-called " ITistoria 
de PrcUis’’ of Leo, or the "Iter ad Paradisum." But for 
others the origin is anything but clear. I do not believe 
m the fecundity of human imagination. There are only 
very tew elements due to spontaneous imagination, all the 
rest ore mere repetition in kaleidoscopic change of old 
egends and fictions. The poets of the Middle Ages were as 

I'V * a J.V°* nVent “ U thoso Egends concerning Alexander 
with.which they are credited, as we are now; it is a literary 
problem of no mean importance, and I attempt now to 
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contribute towards the elucidation of the sources from 
which they drew their information. I maintain that there 
must have existed, side by side with the literary tradition 
represented by Pseudo - Calliathenes, other traditions of 
Alexander and tales of his adventures which fed upon 
local religious and political traditions. 

Alexander had become also a religious hero. The history 
of his mild treatment of the inhabitants of Jerusalem gave 
rise to the belief that he worshipped the God of Israel. 
This at once won him the admiration of Jows, and then 
of Christians. Tho Egyptians, probably as a protest aguinst 
the Roman conquest, invented the legend of Alexander's 
father having been Nectanebus, the last native ruler, basing 
this fiction upon Alexander's visit of the temple of Ammon 
and worshipping him. These two sources blended their 
waters in Alexandria, the place built by Alexnuder, and 
hence the legendary history of Alexander spread so early 
among Jews and Christians, borrowing largely from their 
own traditions. Portions of these were then slowly in¬ 
corporated either into the text of Pseudo-Callisthenes or 
found their way into separate smaller legendary stories, 
influencing tho writers of Legends of the Saints on tho 
one hund and the romancers of tho Middle Ages on the 
other. 

Professor Wessolofsky, in studying the version of the 
Alexander legend, 1 which has deeply influenced the Slavonic 
nations and the Rumanians, and which he calls the Serbian 
version, was one of the first to draw attention to the fact 
that many an incident in the journey of Alexander to tho 
land of the Blessed or his intercourse with the Brahmans 
and their king Dindimus or Dandnmus, ns well as his 
journey to the source of life and tho gates of Paradise, are 
found already in Christian legends of the second and third 
century, in the lives of Zosimos and later in Ugo d’Alvernia’s 
travels, and as I hod also shown in my edition of it, in 
the apocryphal life of Macarius of Rome and his three 


* "lift i»tnrii romans i pov&ti,'' v«l. i, pp. 129-oil. (SL Petenbnnj. tS84.| 
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companions (“ Izll iat. rom.,*’ i, pp. 321-3, 448). I go 
now one step further back nnd say that the portions dealing 
with tho Brahmuns-Rchubites is to bo found already in 
the apocryphal work called “Tho Rest of the Words of 
Baruch," dating, as I believe, as far bock as the first 
century. J. R. Harris, in his edition (London, 1889), 
assigns it tho date of 136 a.d. In a collection of 
rabbinical “ Excmpla," published by me (Report of the 
Montefiore College, 1896), which dates not later than the 
filth century, wo find not a few of the most remarkable 
adventures of Alexander directly connected with him, and 
mentioned as exploits of Alexander. IIo bears hero the 
name of “J laqrou" instead of “ Ma/don,” i.e. the 
“homed" 1 instead of the “ Macedonian.” Josephus 
already mentions some legends connected with Alexander, 
and so if we search through the whole old Oriental 
literature we are sure to meet with one incident or another 
which has afterwards crept into the Western versions of 
the legend, proso or rhymed. 

The discover)- of totally different versions of the legend, 
which were termed Romances, in Syriac and Ethiopic, 
strengthen further this view, and ^o a long way to 
prove the existence of a series of purely fabulous stories 
ot Alexander, in which every genuine historical element 
had been d.scnrdod in favour of a tissue of purely 
legendary and religious fiction. Their peculiar character 
the absolute adaptation of the hero to the local or 
relig.cuis needs of the writer of the Romance. In 
bo i Alexander becomes a devout Christian, and in ono 
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(the Ethiopic) he holds converse with the prophet Elijah 
and even with God. Persian writers, such as Firduai or 
Nizami, have changed him into a devout Muhammadan; 
Alberic of Bezan^on, or Lambert li Tors, or the German 
Lumprecht, or Thomas of Kent, have made of Alexander 
a mediaeval knight and good Christian. There are, how¬ 
ever, some links missing even in the history of these 
Romances, nnd I am now furnishing one which I hoj»e will 
prove of some value in the history of the Alexander legend, 
both in connection with the older legends of Zosimos and 
Macarius, with the Christian legend or Romance in Sjrriao 
and Ethiopic (in which Gerasimus, i.e. Zosimos) is directly 
quoted), and with the sources for some of the most 
remarkable incidents in the mediaeval Romances of the 
West of Europe; and thus to establish a connection not 
even hitherto suspected between those Romances of the 
East with the Alexander legends of the West It will 
ulso furnish the source of some incidents in the latest 
version of the Greek texts of Pseudo-Callisthenes, viz, C. 
It is an old Ilebrew Romance, und I am publishing here 
the translation of this text. 

In this history, subdivided by me into fifty-seven 
chapters, according to the number of the most important 
incidents, every trace of history has disappeared. Alexander 
is merely the hero of extraordinary adventures, and the 
whole is a collection of curious and remarkable tales, few 
of which are found in Pseudo-Callisthenes or even any 
other history of Alexander. The uuthor has woven into 
one picture numerous scattered elements. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the author hud not copied u single 
text directly, even there where we find close parallels to them 
in other works. Only rarely does Alexander appeal to God, 
as we find him doing it often in the Ethiopic or Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (C). On one or two occasions, and only when 
forced by circumstances, Alexander becomes a Jew, as when 
he meets the priests in Jerusalem, when he approaches the 
gates of Paradise, and when he wishes to enter the land 
of the Blessed, here the land of the children of Moses. 
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But we find here all the old legends which ure known 
from the pages of the Talmud und Midrash, in a somewhat 
independent form, und a number of many legends for 
which no parallel exists or is hitherto known. This 
version seems to be the source of the famous “ Iter ad 
Paradisum,” and some incidents are found in mediaeval 
French Romances. 

The text of this Ilebrew version has come down in 
three MSS., of which one is in Modena, and has been 
published from it by I. Lovi (B), in Steinschneider’s 
Memorial Volume, 1 to whom this text is devoid of 
any interest and absolutely valueless. With his usual 
superficiality he writes:—"Ce texte, nous l’avouons sans 
detour, n’offro aucun interet pour l’histoire de la legende 
d’Alexandre. II ne forme pas, comine d’uutres, un anneau 
dans la chuiue de la tradition liti^ruire; il n'a exerco 
nucuno influence sur les contours chretiens, ou nrubes, ou 
mdme jttifs. II est tout d fait hors cadre ! ” Tho 
other was found by Professor A. Y. Ilarkavy in Dumnscus 
(C), who has given un analysis of it in Ilussian, and 
has added valuable notes, trying uUo to ascertain the date 
and place of its composition, und tracing some of tho 
parallels in the literature of the Alexander legend.* IIo 
has failed, however, to identify the proper names thut occur 
in this version, and as his MS. seems to be a comparatively 
modern copy, he has also been mistaken in the date of its 
composition, nor has he adduced any sufficient reason for 
a supposed Arabic original. The third MS., discovered by 
me and copied os far back as 1888, is in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford (A). It is imbedded in the Chronicle 
of Jerahmeel (a translation of which I ain preparing for 
the Oriental Translation Fund). This MS. belongs at tho 
latest to tho twelfth century. For more than one reason 
I am inclined, however, to assign to the romnuce itself 
u much earlier dale. No allusion is made to any of the 


1 •• Fwtwhrift mm «clui|pttn Crbortetaev M. 
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nut ions that occupied Asia Minor since the seventh or eighth 
century* Islam does not seem to be known by tho uuthor, 
who must have lived in the East. He quotes in one single 
instance (cli. 49] an Arabic word, and quotes it wrongly, 
lie can therefore not have translated it from the Arubic. 
It is certainly older than the version of which a mutilated 
form hud been inserted in Pseudo*Josephus (Josippou, or 
Gorioriides, as he is commonly called), which I cousider to 
be a translation from an Arubic text of the seventh or eighth 
century. The legends are given in their more primitive 
simple form. Some of the words which occur in the other 
two MSS., and which might huve warranted the belief that 
the uuthor was acquainted with I rench, or Provencal, are 
missing in the old MS. It is also centuries older than 
the existence of the Murrunos, in Spain, with which 
Professor Harkavy connected this version. 

In the translation I have followed in the main the Oxford 
MS. (^1), but I have udded also those portions which 
I found in tho other two texts, when they added something 
material to the story. 

In the few’ notes given here by mo by way of introduction 
I have limited myself to pointing out those chapters which 
either have no parallels, or which show some relation to 
other Oriental versions or to mediaeval Romances. In 
some instances I have drawn the attention to the peculiar 


character of the legends, and here and there the attempt 
is made to explain some of the proper names. Ilarkavj^s 
essay is always referred to whenever his remarks or identifi¬ 
cations are mentioned. 

The character of this version is best seen by the fact 
that the story starts directly from Egypt- Macedonia is 
mentioned only towards the end three times, and it is 
thought to be a province of Egypt! Everything connected 
with Greece is thus omitted; so also Alexanders buttles 
with Darius, and with Por. Every trace of genuine history 
is effectively obliterated. Even the name of Alexander * 
mother is changed into Gulopatria, i.e. Cleopatra, unless it 

is u peculiar corrupted reading of /lJ 
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(Olipinda). In this the Hebrew Romance agrees with the 
Etbiopic-Christian Romance (Budge, p. 445), and the same 
name is also found (according to Tlarkavy) in one version ot 
the “HUtoria do Preliis.” Nectanebus, the Egyptian king- 
wizard and reputed father, as represented by the literary 
tradition of Pseudo-Cullisthenes, is replaced hero by a simple 
magician who bears the biblical name of Bildad. We also 
do not find a trace of Candace and of her transactions with 
Alexander. C«. >putra has, according to this version, many 
children, and is not at all friendly disposed towards 
Alexander—at anv rate, not at his birth; she afterwards 
pets reconciled to him. Instead of the god Ammon, in 
whose name Nectnnebus pretends to speak, Bildad mentions 
a god Digonia, in whom I see either Dionysos or Diogenes. 
Thus far no satisfactory explanation of the proper names 
can be given. 

Tho second chapter agrees more with B and C than A in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. At tho birth Cleopatra wishes to have 
the child strangled : the only parallel is in the French j>ocm of 
Alberic de Besanfon (Ilarka vy). No parallels to the whole of 
the following chapters are to be found anywhere. Hurkavy 
points out a faint reflex of chapters 9 and 10 in Ibn Fatikh. 

A remarkable legend, contained only in tho Oxford 
MS. (A), is that of the dwarfs and the stono by which 
thev make themselves invisible, and the episode thut when 
Alexander meets them they were just engaged in conducting 
a bridal procession to their home. It reminds us of the 
numerous popular legends of fairies and pixies and the cap 
of invisibility, so well known in Gennun mediaeval 
romance; such as tho story of tho dwarf king Alberich 
and his “ tarn-hut ” or cap of darkness, and of the 
Nibelungenlied. (Cf. Grimm, “ Deutsche Mytbologie,” chap, 
xvii and additions; cf. also the legend of Gyges and the 
ring that makes him invisible (Plato, “ De Repulil.,” ii).) 
Capp. 13 If. contains a peculiarly chunged version of the 
visit to the temple and the mysterious figure on the couch, 
which is preserved only in Pseudo-Callisthenes, L, B, C, 
iii, chap. 28 (v. Zacber, p. 169). Ilarka vy compares the/' 
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temple mentioned there (ii, 18, and i, 31), hut neither 
«,f these has anything in common with the description 
given in the text, and which seems to be the fullest account 
of that mysterious figure on the couch. ^ e meet here 
for the first time Mennhem, the chief of the 6cril>es. 
llnrkavy has compared this name with that of Simon in 
one of the old French poems and Solomon in one MS. of 
the “Iter”; and has thought that all are derived from 
“ Eumenes.” It would be difficult to sav whether it be 
so or not. Remarkable, however, is that the Ethiopic 
legend has “ Rah&man ” (p. 293) as the name of the scribe, 
a name which looks very similar to Menuhem. The history 
of "Busfal” (instead of “ Bouccfal” or “ Boukefal”) is 
told here, and not in any way resembling the version in 
Pseudo-Callisthcnes or the other sources. Here commences 
already the recital of the encouuters of Alexander with 
peculiar peoples, one of which attempts to poison Alexander 
mid his army bv means of strange-looking fish. But for that 
incident the rt-st resembles chap. 49. No parallels are to 
be found for the following chapters, in which there is 
a peculiar incident about a frog emitting a foul stench. 
Immediately upon this incident follows hero thut of the 
speaking trees, and in the Oxford MS. again a meeting 
of Alexander with the king of the dwarfs. The description 
of these trees varies from that in Pseudo-Cullisthenes, iii, 
17 (Zacher, pp. 161-2). In chap. 25 we have the trial, 
for which no other old parallels are available beyond the 
rabbinical "Excmpla,” No. Va, and then in various 
rabbinical works. It is found also in the “ Bocados de Oro ’’ 
of I bn Futikh and in the French Romance of " Lumbert,” 
etc. (v. Meyer, ii, p. 199). The name of the country is 
identical with that of the " Exempla.” The first hulf ot 
No. Va contains in the “Exempla" a very short account 
of Alexander’s fight with the Amazons; here it is very 
amplified in chapters 26-7. The country is called 
“ Ansiq.” with which Hurkavy compures the name “ Sichie 
of the Queen in the French version. No parallel have 
I been able to find for the history of the treusure and tho 
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behaviour of Ga'tun the treasurer. Alexander avoids 
lighting a king who hud dug pits in his country, and ho 
journeys to Jerusalem. The recital of this meeting of 
Alexander with the High Priest, whom he calls “Anani” 
(Josephus and others call him Yaddus, others Simeon—so 
inv “ Exempla,” No. cclxxix, only Gorionidcs, llaiiiini), re¬ 
sembles Pseudo-Callisthenes, C, ii, 24 (Znehor, 134). Chap. 32 
is like a faint reflex of Alexander’s meeting with the 
Gymnosophists (Pseudo-Callisthenes, C, ii, 35; cf. iii, 17a), 
und more like Syriac, p. 93, aud the later Slavonic versions 
of Alexander’s meeting with Evunt und the Brahmuns, 
but there is no parallel to the second half of chapter 32. 
So also none for the very extraordinary tale in which 
a certain Matan, who is the priest of the god Asiliu, plays 
the chief role. In the Ethiopic version we meet with 
a .1 fdtin who is a sage, and is the type of a pious man, 
exactly the reverse of the Mutan in our text (Budge, 
p. 2friff.). 

Alexander comes now (chupter 37) to the famous water 
of life, which is recognized by the fact that birds which had 
been killed cumo to life again when dipped into it. In 
all the other versions the place of the birds is taken by 
fish. Pseudo-Callisthenes, ii (C, 39 and 41). This incident is 
not found in either “ Gorionidcs” or “liistoria de Preliia” 
(Flurkavy). In our text the servant drinks of it, and os 
he cannot find the water at the bidding of Alexander, the 
latter cuU off his head, but the servant, being immortal, goes 
to the waters of the great sea and lives there headless : 
cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 28, about the headless people 
in the sea. Wesselofsky has given a long lifct of modern 
tales of such men {toe. laud., pp. 377-S). This fountain 
leads Alexander to the gates of Purudise, and ho obtains 
there as a token a piece like uu eye. It is a human eve. 
and its meaning is explained to him by Meuahem. Flire 
we have the parallel to the “ Iter.” ’ The wine tale is 
found in the Talmud, but also in the Ethiopic version 
(p. 271), and, what is more, in the French romance 
of “Lambert li Tors” aud the German version of 
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“ Lnmprocl.t ” (v. Meyer, ii. 201). Chapter 39 contains 
tho description of Alexander’s flight to heaven, by means 
of iron spits with meat on them, and eagles lookiug up 
to them and carrying him upwards. In my “ Kxempla 
No. v, the tule is absolutely identical with the version of tho 
Romance; in the Talmud and in the Midrash the legend 
is very short. Pseudo-Callisthenes has the tale, but in 
a somewhat different form, uud only in £ and C (Iseudo* 
Colliathenes, ii, 41). IIow widely spread this legend is 
in tho Kast, is shown by the fact that we meet it also in 
the Samaritun Chronicle published by Joynbull, pp. 185 and 
322 (Ilarknvy). In tho Ethiopic (pp. 277-8) Alexander 
flies upward* ou the back of an eagle like the old Ilubylonian 
hero Etana (v. Budge, ad. loc. in the nolo). Tho sequel 
to this flight is tho diving in tho sea in a glass cage, 
chapter 40. The only old Hebrew pamllel is found in 
the “ lixempla,” No. v; Pseudo-Callisthenes only in L, C, 
ii, 38 (Zuchcr, p. 140). I huvo not found anywhere 
a parallel to the idea thut tho sea could not tolerate any 
blood or dead body, and throws it up in consequence, ns 
mentioned here, chapter 40, a bit of folklore which deserves 
further study. The Ethiopic version, which contains a very 
elaborate description of Alexander a descent into tho sea 
(p. 282 tf.), do*** not know this incident. In chapter 41,1 see 
u parallel to the French poem of “ Lambert (v. Meyer, ii, 
p. 174). Tho riding on the lion’s back reminds us of the 
legend of Macarius utid other legends of saints. In 
chapter 42, the land of tho dwarfs is mentioned, which 
we And in a fuller form in tho Slavonic Alexander legend, 
whore their fight with the storks is told. The Kynokeplmloi 
are mixed up here with thut other legend: cf. Pseudo- 
Callisthenes ( C ), ii. 34, 37. Chapter 43 contains the long 
journey upon tho sea and tho foetid sea, which is mentioned 
only in the Syriac Christian legend (Budge, pp. 14» and 14->) 
and in tho Ethiopic version (p. 224). For the strong 
wind cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 17, k (A. V.), Zacher 
p. 159. No parallels are known to the following chapters, 
one of which has the extremely curious tule of tho Couvude, 
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for which custom this is the only mediaeval reference. In 
modern times it has been studied by folklorists. One 
incident seems to bo found also in Thomas of Kent’s 
Romance of Alexander, viz., that a dog rules the people in 
the absence of the king (chapter clxxx). Whether the 
Igoli of the legend are the Uigurs (Hurkavy), I better 
leave undecided. 

The Ethiopia version contains the description of a huge 
serpent, and the Syriac of a dragon (p. 107), worshipped by 
certain people, which was killed by Alexander by means 
of pitch. This seems to be a reminiscence of the Daniel 
and Dragon legend; but in our text we meet a peculiar 
animal (chapter 46) that has the body of a lion and the 
hands and feet of a man, which vomits pitch u|>on 
Alexander and nearly kills him. This seems to be the 
older form of the legend transformed by the Ethiopic 
writer under the influence of the Daniel legend. The great 
noise heard on the top of the mountain is the same that 
Alexander hears in the modern Greek and Slavonian versions, 
and also heard by Macarius and his companions. It is 
the voice of the damned in hell, and that of Adam and Eve 
or of Prometheus. There is no parallel for chapter 47, about 
the appointment of T'kusa or Jibusa as regent of Egypt. 
Quite unique is the legend in the following chapter about 
the fish-men and the means by which they were recovered. 
Pscudo-Callisthenes ( C , ii, 42) has some Inuring on it, 
but is incomplete, and in the French mediaeval romances 
wo often come across the Otifals (or Ichthyophagoi). In 
the Syriac (p. 106) and Ethiopia (p. 166;, only huge fish 
and the dress made of their skin are mentioned. In the 
Hebrew we have a much closer parallel to the fnnioua tale in 
the "Arabian Nights" of men being ohuged into fishes. 
The charm or the performance by which they seem to be 
restored to life solely from the'scales, is parallel to the 
popular talcs of human being* being restored to life from 
the smallest particle of their body. Still more interesting 
i* the recital of the encounter with the women iu the 
following chapter (49), who wear magical bags for 
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protection and two snukes’ heads under their garments. 
As for the strong woman who runs so fast that no steed 
is able to overtuke her, cf. Pseudo- Cullisthenes (6), ii, 33. 

The chapters 5J-3 are those in which we find the 
oldest parallels to the meeting with the Ilehabites in the 
legend of Zosimos (Gcraaimus in the Ethiopic), who bad 
become first the Happy, then the Blessed, und then the 
Departed, and has nothing whatever to do with tho 
visit to the Paradise and ought not to be confounded 
with it. These are two independent incidents, which have 
afterwards been mixed up as soon as the * Blessed were 
considered to be tho “ Departed from this world. In 
the most ancient form Alexander merely comes to a land 
in which the righteous und pious men lived under the 
special protection of God, but they are in this world. The 
Brahmans und Gyranoaophista urc the true counterpart in 
the Greek version. In the Hebrew and Christian tradition 
these godly men were either, as I have mentioned, the 
Rehnbitcs, or the children of Seth (us in tho Slavonic and 
Rumanian versiou), or as in the Hebrew, the children of 
Moses and the Ten Tribes. Of all these variations, the 
last is in every probability the oldest, as it occurs already 
in tho apocryphul ancient literature, such as in the Re-*t 
of tho Words of Baruch nnd in tho I'ourth Ezra. This 
early tradition has been incorporated at u later time into 
the versiou of Alexander, and it can be shown that it was 
known in this form in tho Jewish literature in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and from then uninterruptedly. 

The placo Sidonin is in every probability “ Sinai,” as in 
the Ethiopic (and Syriac?) version, and there Alexander 
reallv finds the Hanna. The mixing of the sweet with the 
bitter herb has a parallel in the 1 ranch mixing of sweet and 
bitter wuter (Weismunn, ii, p. 356). Tho fighting of the 
stars, which portend the death of Alexander, is also based 
upon an old legend connected with the birth of Abraham 
and the downfall of Nimrod. Remotely identical with it 
is the sign in I’seudo-Callisthenes ( B , C), iii, *H. 

The death of Alexander by poison administered here 
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by a certain Afiq (chapter 56) is accelerated by the 
feather dipped in poison. In this incident concur only 
the Ethiopic version nnd the “ TIiatoria do Preliis.” All 
the rest is pecnliar to this version. The division of the 
empire among the four diadocbs and the ultimate burial 
ure described in a manner different from all the other 
versions. 

This short summary shows us that, far from standing 
isolated, many an incident in this version is found 
also in the Syriac and the Ethiopic. There must hnvo 
existed from very ancient times already a number of 
legends grouped round the name of Alexander, out of 
which grew in the first instance the Christian and Hebrew 
Romances in the East, which must have found their 
wav, directly or indirectly, also into many a mediueval 
composition and metrical romance as well us into some 
of the oldest legends of saints. Some of them were 
ultimately absorbed into the more developed form of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes version, which superseded the Romances 
and destroyed them, obliterating thoir memory. These 
have now l>een recovered, and help us to lay bare the 
fountains from which many of the writers in later times 
drew their information and their legends. Those parallels 
between the “ Romances " of the East and West ore not 
tho result of chance, but prove that the latter have 
borrowed directly or indirectly from this other, hitherto 
not recognized source—the ancient oral traditions and 
legends of the East as embodied in the Eastern 
“ Romances,” the oldest recoverable hitherto being the 
Hebrew. 
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II. Transmit ion. 

The Book of Alexander of Mace don. 

1. It happened in the duys of yore that there reigned over 
. the land of Egypt n man named Polipos Philipua). 

He was a liberal and kind-hearted man, and he did righteous¬ 
ness and justice, and there was none like unto him. All 
his people loved him. The name of his wife was (N*VSY?U) 
Golopira (or Gloptiria, Cleopatra), and she was a most 
beautiful woman, such as had never been before her. A 
certain man lived in the land of Egypt whose name was 
Bildad, the sou of Ason. This man was an astrologer and 
n wizard, and was such os none has ever equalled in clever¬ 
ness. Whatever he desired ho brought about by means of 
bis witchcraft. Now it happened that ho had set bis eyes 
upon Cleopatra the Queen, the wife of Polipos, king of 
Egypt. He desired her, for she was most bountiful in form 
and nppearance, so that he pined within himself on account 
of his urdent love for her. When he had almost died 
through his strong desire, Bildad strengthened himself, 
and relied upon his knowledge of astrology and witchcraft 
to find out if his destiny would bo to go to the Queen or 
not. lie therefore drew a lot by means of his witchcraft, 
and the lot fell upon the Queen, so that ho rejoiced ex¬ 
ceedingly, [B, C. and going into the fields hither and thither 
ho sought to find a certain herb, the name of which was 
(N*y£"I)fy chervil, and conjuring it by means of his 
witchcraft, he buried it for nine consecutive days.] 

2. It came to puss on tlio third day that a letter reached 
King Polipos (Philip), as to whether ho would not delivor 
the land of (rOTulfli Togarma from the hands of King 
Kos (D12J, who had invaded the country, for then he would 
lose his whole kingdom. When tho King Polipos heard 
this, he feared verv much, and having taken counsel ho 
issued a command to all his kingdom that they should 
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all be prepared, everyone that drew the sword, to come 
to the help of the King, so that all the people of his 
kingdom were assembled before him as one mun. And 
the King and his army went to save the land of Togarraa. 

3. hen Itildad saw that the King had gone out of his 
hind, [B. he went on the ninth day to the place where he hail 
buried the herb (N^'£HX), and taking it up he performed 
therewith some witchcraft, according to the desire of his 
heart, and] going to the queen Cleopatra, he said to her: 

Hear, 0 my lady, for I have brought a message unto thee 
from Digonia (or, Rigonia N'ju'Ij our God.” The Queen 
thereupon rejoiced very much. She arose from the throne, 
and making obeisance to Bildud, she said to him: “ Tell 
rne what thou hast to say, and do not keep back anything 
trom me.” Bildad replied, and said unto the Queen: 
“ OQr God, hath sent me unto thee, saying, sinco 

he has seen thy modesty and the uprightness of thine 
heart, he has therefore tilled his heart with desire to como 
to thee, and having lain with thee to beget a son who 
w.ll also become a God."' The Queen upon this said to’him • 
"Give me a true sign by which I may know that thv 
words are just and true.” And Bildud answered, and said 
the Queen: ** Let this bo a sign: when the God shall come 
to thee, there shall be three horns on his forehead, one 
of silver, the other two of gold; and at the end of un 
hour, one of them shall be sunken and the other two shall 
continually grow.*** When the Queen heard this she 
rejoiced, and bowed and prostrated herself to tho ground 

4. It came to pass on that night that Bildad performed 
some witchcraft: [B. he came into the court and garden of 
the Queen, after he hud caused a deep sleep to fall U p on 
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all the household of the Queen’s pnlaco; he then entered 
from one chamber to the other until] he cumo before tho 
bed of the Queen. He then performed those signs of 
which he had spoken to her. And the Queen saw all 
these signs, and hearkened unto him, so that he went in 
unto her, and she conceived by him. She then said unto 
him: “ What shall be the name of the boy who is about to 
be born ? ” And he replied, “ Alexander ” [A. AJexandron] ; 
for Alexandron in the Egyptian language signifies ‘Lord 
over all.' The Queen then rejoiced very much. And it 
came to pass in the morning that the Queen sent for her 
wise men and princes, aud made a great banquet for them. 

5. While they were eating and drinking and their 
hearts were morry, Polipos returned from buttle rejoicing 
and of good cheer, for ho hud conquered King Kos. Tho 
Queen then ran to meet him; she embraced hitn and 
kissed him, and related to him everything that had 
happened to her [A. and she told him that the God 
Digonia had been with her]. When, however, the King 
heard it, he became enraged ; ho smote his hands together, 
for he know very well that Bildad the wizard hud gone 
to her. The King thereupon sent u messenger for Bildad, 
and Bildad was very much afruid, and fled tho land of 
Egypt, and dwelt in a cuvo all the days of his life, for 
the King had sent after him in all the borders of his 
kingdom to slay him, but he hud hidden himself and could 
not be fouud. The Kiug then said to the Queen: “ The 
punishment of death shall not be awarded thee; but stifle 
the report, 60 thut no man shull know of this, lest we 
come to shame.” 

6. It cume to pass after a time that the Queen bore a son, 
and she said to the midwife: ‘‘Strangle this my son, nnd 
I will give thee a shekel of [A. his weight in] gold.” But 
the midwife answered: “ Far be it from me to do such 
a thing, to stretch forth my hund against a son of the King, 
and besides which, considering the fact that I foresee in him 
signs of royalty, for he will reign over the whole world, 
although he shall die in his youth in another land. 

4.O.A.S. 1897. 33 
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The Queen heard this, but refrained from replying. Thus 
the child escaped. This was tho form of the child. One 
eye resembled tho eye of a cat, and the other eye tho eye 
of a lion; he looked towards the earth, and ho was fearful, 
und his appearance was strange. 1 His mother called his 
name Alexander. The lad grew, and was prosperous in all 
his ways, and tho land trembled before him. The fear and 
the dread of him fell upon all those who saw him or heard 
him. [A. And the Queen said to her husband: “Let us 
kill this bastard, so that ho may not inherit with our own 
children”; for they had besides four other sons. But 
Polipos said : " Far be it from us to kill him. Maybe, 
our children will benefit through him.”] 

7 . It once happened, when tho lad went out among the 
ministers of the King in the court of the gurden of the 
King’s palace, that a wizard, one of the magicians of 
Egypt, cat"® there, and on beholding the lad trembled 
exceedingly, and fell at full length on tho ground, 
prostrating himself before the lad. At this the lad said: 
“ What art thou doing ? ” The wizard replied: “ Bohold, 
I see that thou art destined in tho future to vanquish the 
whole world, and many shall tho number of the slain be; 
thou shalt go to a distant land, and [A. thou wilt die in 
the prime of thy days, and thou wilt bo buried in Egypt] 
and thou shalt go down to the depths of the waves, and 
thou wilt place thy seat among the sturs, and during thy 
life thou shalt come to the place of those who fear God.” 
The lad rejoiced very much at this, and said to tho wizard: 
“ If thou speakest the truth, behold I will moke theo and 
all tho family of thy father and mother free men, 
and thou shalt be my second in rank.” The wizard then 
made obeisance to him, and gave some presents to the lad 
as a sign and os a memorial. 


* A. “ From the eole of hi* feet op to hi* navel he n, covered with hair; 
between his ohoulderv he hod the imoee of a lion, and npon hii cheat that of an 
eagle. On* rye resembled that of the lion, nnd be looked with it towarda the 
ekr, and the other rewtnbltd that of a cat, and he looked with it toward* the 
earth.” 
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8. Now Kiug Polipos became old and ill, and was about 
to die. lie therefore assembled all the magicians of Egypt 
and all its wise men, and asked them to make known unto 
him in truth who was to be king after him. They all 
thereupon answered at once, and said: ** Give us time until 
the morning, and we shall then tell the King.” The King 
did so. In the morning all the magiciaus of Egypt and 
the astrologers came to him, and said with one voice: 
“ This lad Alexander ahull reign after thee, and his throne 
shall be more powerful than the throne of our Lord the 
King, and whatever ho shall do will prosper.” Tho King 
then became very angry and wept very loudly, for he 
had many sons, aud not one of them was destined to 
inherit the kingdom, and moreover the King knew that 
Alexander wus not his own son. 

9. The King then called his sons togother, and said unto 
them: “ Hear tne, O my sons: you have heard from all the 
wiso men that the kiugdom is decreed to Alexander: 
therefore do you listen to my counsel, aud do not fight with 
Alexander, for this thing is destined by God; do not bo 
angry, nor let your countenances fall, and do not break the 
yoke of Alexander from off your neck, lest he be to you 
a stumbling-block and a danger, for tho kingdom and the 
dominion are in the hand of tho King of Kings, who 
grants or takes away the kingdom, and it is in Ilis hand 
to make great and to strengthen all.” When he had 
finished exhorting bis sons he was gathered to his people, 
lie died in his old age of 93 years. They buried him with 
great honour, and erected a large and wonderful building 
upon his grave. 

10. It came to pass after the death of Polipos that his 
sons sought to kill Alexander by poisoning him. This 
was told to Alexander, who said to them: “ What sin or 
transgression have I committed that you seek to kill me 
and shed innocent blood? Do you not know, and have 
you not heard, that the kingdom has been granted mo 
from Heaven; and, moreover, has not the King exhorted 
you to give me tho kingdom?” When the brothers 
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heard that their deed had become known, they said to 
each other: " We are indeed trying in vain, for all the 
magicians and astrologers have declared that he was to 
reign after our father. If we make him king it will bo 
well for us, for he is our brother and our own flesh; and if 
we are stiff-necked towards him, then, when the kingdom is 
strengthened in his hands, he will 6luv all of us.” The 
King's sons then called all the princes, and said in their 
hearing and in the hearing of the wise men, the sages, 
and the astrologers, saying: “ You have heard what our 
father commanded us, viz. to muke Alexander king; why, 
then, do ye delay this thing; for is not the kingdom 
given to him by God, just ns the magicians and wise men 
have suid?” All the princes replied, saying: “You have 
spoken the truth. But we were afraid to make him king 
on uceount of you; but now that we see you are pleased 
with it, we shall certainly not prevent it.” So the princes 
assembled all tho people of the land, and made Alexander 
king, and they exclaimed, “ Long live the King! ” Tho 
King then ordered for himself a chariot and horsemen, and 
he prospered in all his ways. 

11. Tho King thon said to his mother: “If it is pleasing 
to thee I shall build a new Temple to our God Digonia 

His mother replied: “Do not thus waste the 
treasure* of thy ancestors, but hear thou my counsel, and 
issue a command in all tho provinces of thy kingdom that 
every man from the age of thirty years and upwards 
should come unto thee to go to war and to vanquish 
all tho kingdoms under thee, and do thou gird thy loins 
and become a warrior to fight thy battles in thy youth, and 
then it shall be well with thee in thine old age." Alexander 
the king hearkened to the words of his mother, since it 
pleased him. He accordingly did whatever she had spoken, 
not knowing that she wus eagerly desirous that he should 
fall mto tho hands of his enemies, us a consequence of 
which she would then be able to give the kingdom to her 
eldest son begot by PolijKis the king. 

12. King Alexander then guthered all the princes of the 
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armies and took counsel with them, and thoir counsel agreed 
with that of the Queen; for she had (previously) induced 
them to do so. The king Alexander accordingly commanded 
his army to be assembled, and had many iron chariots 
rnude. Having gono forth at the head of the array he took 
his standard, and they all followed after him, and came 
to a very huge forest, through which they travelled twenty- 
nine days, and they came to a beautiful meadow, in the 
midst of which was a fountain. Alexander rested there 
with his army. Whilst he was walking to and fro he 
ulone beheld a dwarf riding on a richly caparisoned horse, 
the trappings of which were of gold and the stirrups of 
precious stones, and decked all over with jewellery. 
Alexander, beholding him, went up to him and said to 
him: “Who art thou, and whence art thou coming, and 
why art thou so richly and gorgeously dressed ? Dust thou 
not know that here are desperate men among my compuny 
who covet money and riches ? ” The dwarf replied: 
“ My name is Antalonia (Antoninus ?), and I urn u king, 
and many aro now riding along with me, and we are not 
afraid of anyone; we are now' conducting a bride to the 
house of her parents-iu-luw, and I have more riders with 
me than thou hast.” And Alexander replied: “ But I do 
not see anyone except thyself.” The dwarf said: “Every 
one of us carries in his hand a stone of invisibility, by 
meuns of which no creature is uble to see the man who 
holds one of those stones in his hutids. I have, however, 
shown myself to thee in order to wurn thee.” And he gave 
him ono of thoso stones of making invisible. Alexander 
asked him : “ About what wishest thou to warn me ? ” 
And the dwarf replied, and said: “O King, thou hast 
more than one enemv among thy servants who wish to 
take thy life.” And Alexander asked: “ Who aro they ? ” 
The dwarf said: “ They are a great number. Come 
to-morrow and sit hero close to the fountain, und I will 
sit next to thee, and whomsoever I will strike know that 
ho is not thy friend. I will all the time be invisible, and 
thou call all thy servants, and do afterwards as seems best 
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to thee. Alexander said: 11 Antalonin, blessed art thou, 
for thou art a good man. How can I thank theeP I will 
come to-morrow, according to thy word." The dwarf 
asked leave to go, and it wns granted to him. On the 
morrow, Alexander came and looked for the dwarf, and 
he found him sitting close to the fountain on the stone, 
as ho had promised. And Alexander rejoiced verv much, 
and he embraced and kissed him. When the dinnor-tirae 
came, a servant brought the meals to the King, and the 
dwarf struck him so violently that the blow could be heard 
some distance. The servant turned round and asked the 
King why he had struck him. But Alexander denied 
having touched him. Another servant came, aud he again 
was struck, and ho fell down to the ground. He also said 
to the King: *' Why dost thou strike thy servant P” But 
the King denied having touched him, so he turned upon 
tho other servant, and said : " O wicked man; why dost 
thou strike thy fellow-man P ” And thus arose a mighty 
tumult in the camp, for the dwarf struck all those who 
wished to lay hands on tho King. The King kept quiet 
ull that «lny, noticing only those who wore struck by the 
dwarf. On the morrow, the King took counsel and deposed 
thoso men who had been struck from their positions, and 
appointed others in their stead; and he told them: 

“ E &. v P t “ now liko unto * flock without the shepherd and 
there is no one who could help them against their enemies. 
Return therefore to my country Egypt, and bring this 
crown to my eldest brother Qanitor OltDOph and take 
also servants with you.” And Alexander gave them those 
very men who had been struck by AnUlonia as servants 
And all those who remained behind with Alexander loved 
h.m very much, and he loved them, and he rejoiced 
o.. g h.. ».. . .. d.j, .„j . P p„i„ lcd „„ gowraor ; 

generals, and the rejoicing was general. And they stav.sl 
in that place ten days. * J 

13. Leaving tho forest, they arrived at a srreat »n,l .. 
high hill, upon winch was a large, beautiful building tZ 
King (on noticing thi.) said: "Who will a^nd with me 
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upon this mountain ? ” At which 200 mcu volunteered to do 
so, saying: “ Come, we will ascend with thee.” They there¬ 
upon went to the top of the mo until in and there found 
a large and broad gate, beside which nn old man was 
sitting. When the old man saw the King he ran to 
meet him, to embrace him, and to kiss him; but the 
King's warriors intervened, and, pushing him aside, did 
not allow him to approach the King. The old man then 
asked: ‘‘Why’ do you not allow me to embrace and kiss 
niv Lord the King Alexander?” At which the warriors 
retorted : * Who told thee that his name is Alexander ? ” 
The old man replied: " Decause his name and image are 
engraved on my temple, and I have dwelt upon this 
mountain tunny days uud years to guard this fortress for 
him.” “But,” said the warriors, “what is thy power and 
thy might, that thou dwellest here alone. We, who are not 
u few, have caught thee and shall not allow thee to approach 
the King.” The old man thereupon became angry with 
the warriors, and said to them : " Do you imagine that 
you are going to conquer me? for were it not that the 
fear of tho King is upon me, I should not be afraid of 
you all, since I have thus been commanded not* to do 
anything against the King.” 

14. Tho warriors then said to the old man: “ If now we 
have found favour in thine eyes, show us thy power." 
To which the old mun replied: “If tho King will grunt 
ine permission, I will show you my power and my might.” 
Tho King said: “ Permission is granted thee." W hen the 
old man heard this he cried so loud that the warriors had 
no strength loft to stand, but all fell upon their faces, as 
did the King also. Tho King then said: “ lhou tnkest 
too much upon thyself: do not repeat this cry, for neither 
I nor my warriors have the strength to stand before the 
power of thy voice.” The old man then said to the King : 
“ If thou dcsirust, I shall show you my might by another 
means.” But the King refused. Tho old man continued, 
and said to the King: “ Come with me, thou und thy men 
standing before thee, and I will show thee the beauty ot 
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this fortress and the whole of the building in detail, for 
it is wonderful and pleasant to behold.” The King replied : 
“If it is agreeable to thee, let one of ray warriors descend 
the mountain and call one of ray scribes, that he may write 
down everything that he shall see on this mountain.” The 
old man assented. One of the warriors accordingly went 
down and brought back with him Menahem the Jew, the 
principal scribe of the King. The King then went with 
the old man into tho fortress, and after them there followed 
his warriors and Menahem, tho chief of the scribes. The 
King and his warriors entered a chamber of red gloss, 
which wus very lofty and wide and contained ninety-five 
windows, and on every window there were all kinds of 
birds, clean and unclean, chirping so that it could bo 
heard very far off, and on tho highest window there sat 
an old black man, who waved his turban (kerchief) towards 
the birds and they were immediately silent. 

15. The King then went with his warriors from that 
chamber into another, built of green glass, wherein lay all 
kinds of beasts, clean and unclean, and in their midst there 
sat a strange beast, from tho sole of the foot unto the head 
of which there was no hair, but it was quite smooth; its feet 
resembled those of a lion and its face that of a bird. Its 
eves were large and as broad os two cubits. The height 
of the beasts was about five cubits; and tho length of tho 
tail, which was green, was about three cubits, and that of 
the teeth was about one cubit and a half. When the King 
appeared very much astonished, the old man said : “ Do not 
be amazed, because I will show thee something much more 
wonderful than this.” The old man then took a certain 
herb, and, placing it in the mouth of the beast, there came 
out of its bowels a strange beast covered with white hair. 
Its voice resembled thut of a human being, and its teeth 
were green. The old man then said: “The hair of this 
beast is very powerful in its effects, for whoever carries 
it in battlo will be sure to conquer, while his enemies full 
before him slain in multitudes.” The King scoffed at the 
words of tho old man, and he appeared to be laughing at 
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him. On seeing this the old man waxed angry, and said 
to the King: ** How darest thou to scoff at my words ? 
Know for a certuiutv that it shall be bitter for thee in thy 
latter end.” "When the King saw that he was very angry, 
he spoke to him mildly to try and appease the wrath of the 
old man, saying: “ If it appears to thee that I have said 
nnvthing that is not right before thee, pardon me for the 
sake of thine honour and show honour to the King.” The 
old man replied to tho King, saying: “I have hearkened 
to thy entreaty, but do not do this again.” 

lt>. The King then suid to the old man: “ If now I huvo 
found favour in thine eyes, show me yet further the beauty 
of this fortress ”; to which the old man replied: " Come 
with me and I will show thee a great and marvellous 
wouder.” Tho King went with the old man, and they 
came to a very beautiful chamber built ot red marble. 
In it were all kinds of spices (perfumes). AA hen the King 
felt the extraordinary odour, he marvelled greatly at it. 
Through it he regained his former strength and might. 
On raising his eyes, the King saw a bcautilul marble stone, 
on which a red glass vessel was placed. “What is this.' 
he exclaimed. “ This,” replied the old man, " is balsam-oil, 
all of which has been brought from Jericho, the city of 
the palm-trees.” On further looking round, the King saw 
a stone of green marble, like tho sepulchre of kings. On 
asking the old man what it was, ho replied: 11 Beneath this 
stone King Altinos (013*0*78). who was anointed with oil of 
balsam, wus buried, and his body still remuins (intact). 
“Dost thou know how long ago he wus buried? asked tho 
King. “AVuit u little time,” answered the old man, “and 
I will read the inscription which is engraved upon the stone. 
On reading the inscription he found that it wus 285 years 
old. Tho King then suid to tho old man: “If I still find 
favour in thine eves, I entreat thee to show me tho body ot 
King Altinos (D1j*D s X), so that I may verify what thou host 
said, that his body still exists.” “ I will grant thy request." 
answered the old man j “ but be warned and take heed of 
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thy life that thou touch not the body of this king; if thou 
hast been with any woman this night.” The King replied, 
falsely, that he had not been with a woman that night. 

“ Also tell thy men,” said the old man, “ not to touch the 
body of this king unless they are quite clean.” The King 
then said: “ He who touches the flesh of this dead person 
shall surely die.” Thereupon the old man drew near, and 
removing the lid from the marble, he took the shroud from 
off" the dead, so that the King and his warriors saw the 
dead king. They expressed their intense astonishment to 
each other. On the King asking whether he might touch 
the dead man’s flesh, the old man said, “No!” But no 
sooner had he asked the quostion, than ho stepped forward 
suddenly and touched the body. He immediately fell 
down backwards, perspired very much, and became changed 
in his appearance. When his warriors saw it, they 
uttered a loud and bitter cry, and ull fell down beforo 
the old man prostrating themselves to the ground. “ 0 
my Lord! What shall we do with our king?” they 
exclaimed. But the old man replied: “ Did I not tell you 
not to touch the dead body, lest you die." The warriors 
continued, however, to lament very loudly, and entreated 
the old man a second time, to which he replied: “ Were 
it not that I wish to show favour to you, I should not 
trouble myself about your King. Now stand up, and see what 
I shall do to him.” They all said simultaneously: “ We shall 
do just as our Lord communds us..” “ Be not afraid," said 

the old man, “ for there is yet some hope for the King.” 
The old roan then took a black horn of a ram, and 
bringiug some glowing coals, and placing them in the 
horn, he put it upon the neck of King Alexander. 

Alexander stood up os before, but was dumb, and could 

not utter a word. His warriors were afraid, and wept, 

so their joy was turned to lamentation. "Do not bo 
afraid,” exclaimed the old man, who took a certain 

herb, and placed it on the left ear of the King, when he 
opened his mouth and spoke to his men. They were 
all exceedingly rejoiced. "Why," said the old man to 
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the King, "didst thou not fear to touch the dead body, 
and why didst thou not listen to me and take care? 
Through it thou didst stumble. Did I not command thee, 
saying: • Take heed of thy life, that thou touch not the 
hotly.”’ The King replied by saying: "The mouth of 
a fool is a snare to him ”; and he said further: “ 0 my 
Lord, I entreat thee to measure the length of this dead 
body for me.” The old man complied with his request, and 
found the measurement to be ninety cubits. The King 
and all his warriors were greatly astonished. “ Place now 
the covering upon the body,” said the King; and the old 
man did so. 

17. After this the old man said to the King: " Come thou 
with me into another chamber, and I will show thee the 
desire of thine eyes.” On entering the chamber with the 
old man, he saw there a very beautiful girl, and the heart 
of the King was broken on account of the girl, his face 
changing many colours. The old man then said to him: 
“Why dost thou tremble so?” To which he replied: “I 
will not withhold from thee that my heart is broken within 
me, on account of the beauty of this maiden.” “Swear, 
then,” 6aid the old man, “that thou wilt not make her 
thy concubine, and I will give her to thee as a wife.” 
The King rejoiced very much, and took three oaths. 
“ Now thou mavest go thy way,” said the old man; 
" take her and let her bo to thee as wife, since thou hast 
sworn.” The King approached the maiden, took her by 
the hand, and led her into his tent. Ilo then said to bis 
warriors: “Toko my first wife and carry her into Egypt, 
until I return in peace.” They accordingly took her away 
to Egypt, and told his mother all that had happened to 
them. And the Queen rejoiced, and said in her heart: 
“Why should I hate my son, who came forth from my 
womb. What matters it whether the King or another man 
has begotten him; he is just tho same my son, and I shall 
be honoured through him.” She then sent a certain horse 
named Busifal to her son, since it was very swift 

and strong, the like of which was not to be found in the 
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whole of Egypt. When the horse was brought to the 
King he tried it, and found it to be uccording to the degire 
of his heart. Tho King then ordered a great banquet 
to be given to his princes and servants, so that the King 
and his warriors rejoiced. The King then took the maiden 
to wife, and he loved her. The old tnan, after presenting 
the King with precious stones and all kinds of beautiful 
vessels, blessed him and sent him away, and the King and 
his army went from this tower. 

18. They came to a forest, whence there emerged a 
number of very hairy men, who destroyed many people 
of his small urmv. They pressed the King very sorely, so 
that he commanded his men to shoot the rebels of the 
forest. But when they shot at them they caught the 
arrows in their hands, and they did not harm them. As 
soon as the King saw that this kind of war was of no 
avail against them, he ordered his men to barn the forest 
with fire, which they did, and they fled [A. and they 
were burned iu the fire]. 

19. After the King had departed thence, he came to the 
land of Carthage (N’JU’tD’Tp Qartigonin), the length of which 
was a thirty days* journey. In the whole of this land there 
was not a woman to be seen ; they were kept in subterranean 
places. The King asked the people for tribute, and they 
brought him a hundred thousand talents of gold and precious 
stones. They moreover brought him a large, strangc-looking 
fish. Its scales were red, it had but one eye in its forehead, 
aud iu teeth were as black as pitch. The King did not wish 
to cat it, and ordered it to be cast away to the dogs, but 
when the dogs ate it they died. Tho King was very angry 
at this, and said to them: “ Why do you seek to kill me aud 
ull my people?” They were silent, and were not able to 
reply, so the King ordered his men, saying: “Arm your¬ 
selves and go to wur against these meu, who sought to 
lay their hands on you.” They did so. They fought 
u great battle with them, which lasted for three days 
and three nighU, and the King prevailed over them, arid 
slew of them men without number. The women then came 
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out from beneath the ground, and fought against the King 
and all his host, but the King again prevailed over these 
also, and slew a great number of those who had hidden 
themselves under the ground. 

20. The King then went forth from thence and fought 
against the inhabitants of Antiochia (? X'S'ISjX ; X*3')t22X 1 ', 
and slew of them 30,000 men, and took away all their arms. 
They fell before him to the ground, and the King had 
mercy upon them, and ordered them to be saved alive. 
They afterwards brought him 500 talents of gold, and 
putting upon them n tribute, the King went away from them. 

21. He next came to the lund of Alsilah (nVx'i’X), which 
was as black us pitch. The men of that place fought uguinst 
the King, who said to them: " Why are ye stilF-necked 
towards me?” “Because,” they replied, “we have never had 
cither king or ruler, and we huve hitherto been free from 
all the peoples of the land.” Ihe King then said: “I do 
not seek your silver or your gold, but only all the young 
children that were born this year. Give me them us 
a present with which to feed my dogs.” “ W e do not 
think it right,” they replied, " to give our children away 
as food for thy dogs. If thou desirest it, take our silver 
and our gold in abundunco, but if not we must fight with 
thee.” The King then took counsel with his wise men, 
who said: “Do not tuke their silver or their gold, but 
fight against them, und then thou wilt obtain fame among 
the nations.” The King listened to their voice, aud went 
to war against the enemy, und prevailed. He slew of them 
numberless men, and took their silver and gold and all 
their precious objects, until they scorned silver and gold 
and only took precious stones. 

22. The King went forth from that place and came to the 

lund of Armenia Argouia). Ihe men of that 

place went out to meet him, all the men of war, and fought 
agniust him and slew many of his men, but the King 
prevailed over them on the second day and slew a great 
number of them. The King went forth with his standard 
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and came with great strength against the fortress of their 
king. There he found an exceedingly great number of 
precious stones ; he took all their precious objects and 
divided them among his men. He made a great feast to 
all his servants, and remained there nine days. It happened 
in the night-time that a frog came before the bed of the 
King, and in its mouth it held a certain herb. The King 
said to himself: “This has not come here for nothing.” 
He thereupon drew his sword upon the frog and slew it. 
It emitted a stench so foul that inuny of his men died 
through it The King also became very ill, but the 
physicians cured him. 

23. The King went from that place and came to the land 

of 'Ofla (? or ‘Arpola The people of that 

land came out to meet him and killed many of his people. 
But the King ultimately prevailed over them, and slew of 
them about 40,0b0 men, and took their gold and precious 
stones. 

24. He then passed from that land across the water, 
and came to a certain forest, in the midst of which sweet 
waters were flowing. The King then had rafts made, and 
ordered his men to go up to its source, and he abode there 
on the rafts with his men, but a wind blew up and cast 
the King and all his army into a cove, from which the 
water issued. For twenty-nine days the King was wading 
through the waters, seeing neither the sun nor the moon 
during this time. At the end of tho twenty-nine days he 
emerged from the cave into the light of the world, and 
found two large red trees, upon which two old inen wore 
sitting. One of them was blind and (the other) dumb. 
On seeing them the King said: “ Why are you sitting 
here ? ” To which tho other old man replied: “ To hear 
tidings of the future from these trees.” “ Is it possible,” said 
the King, “that these trees are able to speuk?” “0 my 
Lord the King,” said tho old man, “ do not be surprised, 
for I tell thee the truth, that theso trees speuk on the third 
hour of the day, aud whatever one asks of them they tell, 
except of the day of death.” The King expressed bii 
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great astonishment, and fixed his tent there. It came to 
paw on the morrow, at the third hour, that a voice went 
out from the tree and called the King, saving: "0 niv 
Lord the King, ask of mo whatever thou art searching 
for, except one thiug, and I will tell thee?” The King 
then said: “Shall I reign ten years?” “Thou wilt 
reign,” said the tree, “ten years und more." “Shall I 
reign forty years ? ’ asked the King, but the voico was 
silent and did not answer him. The King further asked: 
“Shall I reign thirty-five years?” “Thou wilt reign 
thirty-five years and more.” “How much longer (than 
thirty-five years) f ” The voice was again silent und did 
not reply. The King then knew that ho would not reign 
as long os forty years. The King then asked: “Shall 
I return to Egypt?” To which the voice answered: 
“ Thou shalt die in a strange land, and shalt bo buried in 
the land of Israel(P).” “Shall my son reign after me?” 
asked the King. “ Thy son shall not reign after thee, 
but thy kingdom shall bo divided among four rulers.” The 
King, on asking further questions, was not answered. 1 

1 A, f 24, reads totally differently, and in some particulars more correctly:— 

“ And the King went away from that place and came to the land of the Dwarfs, 
and their King Antalonia who ruled over them came to meet the King 
Alrtander, who on seeing him exetaimrd: * Art tbou it, 0 King Antal-.win! 
tell me what thou wiahert and 1 will do for thee.' lint Autalimia replied: 

' Nay, I am willing to offer thee any amount of gold and silver if thou desired 
it.’ Alexander said: ‘ I do not wish anything from thee, except thou girest me 
herb* which are good for healing.’ So they told Alexander the virtues of all 
th« her In and their curing powers. Alexander stayed there three days ami ordered 
the scribe Mena^cm to write down the virtues of tho herbs. Ho then said to 
AnUlonia: ‘ Which way am 1 to turn from here, as 1 hare gone out of my 
country for the purpose of encompassing the whole world r * Antalunia replied : 

* There are a great number of kingdoms here round this country who are all 
subject to my rule; if thou wishrst I will place them all under thy power, and 
they shall go to war for thee and pay thee tribute.' But Alexander refused, 
and said: ‘Far be it from me to take anything that belongs to thoe; onlr tell me 
which wsy 1 am to take?’ And be said: 'Thou mint pass through the Dark 
Mountains, and I will giro then precious stones which are brilliant as the sun.' 
And be gave him those atoms and food to lost for seven days for him and his 
whole army. And Alexander passed through the Dark Mountains. When 
he came again forth to tho light of the world he laid to his followers, 'Let * 
oa encamp here for two or three days.’ There were at that place two red and 
tall trees, and two old men were sitting close to those trees, one of them blind, 
the other dumb. The King asked them, * What are you sitting here 
for?’ One replied, 'To bear the future from those tree*.'' And Alexander 
•aid: ' Is such a great thing possible I list trees should be speaking and foretelling 
tho future f ’ And the old man said: * In truth it is so; at the third hour of tho 
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25. The King went forth thence, passing through the 
Mountains of Durkness by means of a pearl which gave 
him light. A king came out to meet him, and, paying him 
great honour, did whutever he commanded. It happened 
while the two kings were sitting together with their crowns 
on their head, that two men came before the king. One 
of them said to the king : “ 0 my Lord ! I bought a pieco 
of ground from this man and desired to build upon it. 
hut on digging it I found a treasure and an immense store 
of riches, so I said to the seller: ‘Take thy treasure, for 
I have not bought this from thee, but only the ground.’ ” 
The other man answered, and said to the king: “ My 
Lord, when I sold my ground to this man, I sold him also 
everything thut it may have contained, from the depth of 
the ground to the height of the firmament, and since this 
man does not wish to associate himself with robbery so do 
I not wish to do so.” The king thereupon said to one 
of them : “ Hast thou a son ? ” Ho replied: “ Yes, my 
Lord.” To the other the king asked: “ Hast thou a 

duughter?” On replying that he had, the king said: 
"Then give thy son to his daughter, and let the treasure 
be given to both of them.” Alexander laughed at this 
decision, which seemed wonderful to him. The king, 
noticing Alexander, said : “ Why dost thou laugh ? Have 
I not judged well,and have I not acted justly?" “Thou 
hast judged well,” answered Alexunder, “ and thou hast 
acted justly, hut if this had bceu my kingdom I should not 


day throe trees speak and tell the man what be asks for, except the day 
at his death.' The King was gnatly astonished, and he fixed his tent elms 
to the tree*. On the morrow, at the third hour, a voice came forth from the 
tree, earing: * My lord Kin?, ask whatever than wishcet, and I will tell thee, 
except the one thing.’ And he said, • Shall I reign ten years?’ And the tree 
replied, ‘Ten and mo re.' And he asked, ‘Shall I reign twenty yean?' 
•Twenty wars ami more.’ And the King asked, ‘Shall I reign thirty year*?' 

# • Thirty years ami more.* And he asked, ‘ Shall I reign forty years ? ’ But no 
answer came. He thru asked again, ‘Shall I reign thirty-fire yours P’ And 
the answer came. • Thirty-fire years and more.’ He thereupon' asked, • How 
many more V But again no answer was given. Thus be knew that he would 
not feign forty Tears. lie then asked, * Will my son rule alter me?’ And the 
tree replied: * Thy eon will not rule niter thee, ’for thy kingdom will be divided 
among thy four gfnrruln.' He asked many mure questions, but the tree did not 
reply any longer.’’ 
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hnro decided thus." “How, then, wouldst thou have 
acted?" asked the kin*. “Why. if this had been my 
kingdom," he said, “ I should have killed the two men and 
have taken all their money.” The king was much 
astonished at this, and said: “Does God's sun shine in 
thy kingdom?" “Yes.” “Are there dews in thy 
kingdom ? “ Y es.” “ Are there small and large cattle 

in thy kingdom ? " “ Yes.” Then said the king: “ It is, 
then, through tho merit of the animals thut you live and 
are sustained, as it is said, * Both man and animal God 
saves.’ ” 

26. Alexander went forth from that place and came to Afriq 
(p'"l2N), which he subdued. They gave him 180 talents 
of gold and very precious stones. The King, departing 
thence, came to the land of Ansiq and found 

there only women; the men dwelt on the other side of the 
river. The men, however, never crossed the river, but tho 
women used to do so in order to have relations with tho 
men, and if a woman boro a male child she carried it across 
tho river, and the men took it and reared it; but when 
u female was born the woman reared it until it was five 
years of age, and then tuugkt it tho art of war. The 
women rode horses, and continually crossed the river two 
or three times every year to fight their neighbours. King 
Alexander sent word to the Queen, saying: “Do not 
refrain from coming to me with thy princesses and with all 
thy precious things; do not be stiff-necked before me, 
because it will uct us u stumbling-block to thee.” The 
Queen answered the messengers of Alexander, saying: 

“ "W hut right has my Lord to come to my land in order 
to wur against me?” “He humbles,” said they, “all his 
enemies beneath his feet; there is no wall which is too high 
for him; kingdoms and peoples have fallen beneath him, 
and whatever be does, prospers.” “ Tell then your Lord 
thut he does not appear to me to be wise, but only his 
lucky hour favours him.” “ Why dost thou speak thus,” 
they said, “of our master? ” “ Because,” said she, “ we are 
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recognized to be speakers of truth. If your Lord were 
wise, ho would not have come here to war with women, 
because, if he conquers, the world will say: ' What glory 
is thero in having conquered women? are not men swifter 
than they ? he was sure to conquer them.’ On the other 
hand, if the women are victorious, what will the world say ? 

• Women have been found able to conquer so great a king.’ 
None of his former victories will then redound to his houour 
and pruise, but shame will come upon him and will be 
magnified by all thoso who hear of it.” The messengers 
returned to Alexander, and said to him : ** Thus and 
thus hus the Queen said to us ”; and her words pleased 
Alexander and all his people, to whom he said: “ What 
shall I do? If I go away without having gone to war 
aguinst them and without obtaining a victory over them, 
all who hear of it will say that women have conquered 
me.” He therefore said: “ I shall not go away from here 
until I see the Queen herself and apeak to her faco to face.” 

27. When the Queen heard that the King was coming to 
seo her, she assembled 5000 virgins, clothed them in fine 
linen, silk, and lace-work, and mounted them on camels. In 
this manner they came to moot the King. When the Queen 
approached Alexander’s camp, she said to her maidens: 
“ Look at mo and do what I do.” Thus they did. The 
Queen then hastened and uncovered one of her breasts, and 
all followed her example. The King and all his people 
were much amazed when they saw this. The King imme¬ 
diately hastened to ride up to her, and, embracing and 
kissing her, said: “ Why did you uct like this ? ” to which 
she replied: “ It is customary and right in this kingdom, 
when receiving a king, to show him the beauty of our 
bodies.” “ What cun I do for you ? ” said the King. 
“Thou shalt do nothing," said the Queen, “except leave 
us and do not destroy our land.” The King then said : 
“If thou wilt accept the kingdom from mo I will leave 
you, but if not, I shall destroy your land?” “Why,” 
answered the Queen, “ wilt thou destroy my land, and add 
iniquity to thy iniquity; for we have of otd sworn that 
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we shall not bear (submit to) the joke of anv king; but 
if thou desirest I ahall give thee gold, silver^ and brass, 
and very precious stones, the like of which thou, nor thy 
futhers, nor thy grandfathers, have never seen.” The King 
then said to her: “ If I fight with thee and conquer thee 
I shall take the precious stones, the gold and silver, and 
everything which thou hast from thee.” But the Queen 
replied : “ Thou hast thought foolishly in this, because I 
have stored with my maidens all our treasures in a place 
" h* c h it is impossible for thee to find, wert thou even to turn 
the earth topsy-turvy." But the King said to her: “ If thou 
dost not reveal all thy treasures I shall torture thee and all 
thy maidens, until thou show me tho place of thv treasures.” 
The Queen replied: “ We have already sworn, both we and 
our haudmaidens, not to reveal any of our treasures to anv 
man in the world. Therefore, stop thy words, because it 
will not help thee.” At this the King said: “What cun 
I do for thee, for thou art much wiser than I am ? I have 
only spoken in this manner to test thee, and now give me 
the gold nnd tho precious stones as thou hast spoken, and 
I shall depart in peace from thee.”. The Queen thereupon 
hastened to blow upon a strango little trumpet, and there 
caiue to her a very beautiful maiden, to whom the Queen 
said: “ Take with thee my maidens and bring me the gold 
und the precious stones which I have stored in tho place 
shown to thee.” The girl hustened and brought the King 
gold und the precious stones, at which all wondered who 
saw it. Even the King wondered at it. 

28. And ho said to her: “Comply, I entreat thee, with 
my request, and I shall then know that I have found favour 
in thine eyes." The Queen replied: “ I will do auvthing 
thou askest, except one thing, viz. to accept my own 
kingdom from thee.” He then said: “I only ask thee 
to be with the© this night.” “I have hearkened,” 
said the Queen, “ to thy request; but swear to me that 
thy men will not do the same to my maidens, for such 
things are not done in the whole of my land.” The King 
said: “I will do according to thy word,” and he swore 
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unto her nnd passed the word of command in all his camp, 
sa\int;: He who molests the Queen’s muidens shall surely 
be put to death.” It came to pass in the night that the 
King sent messengers to bring the Queen to his tent; but 
she refused to go, saying: “ It is not proper here for a woman 
to go to a man”; and the King said: “She has spoken the 
truth,” and rising, he weut to the Queen, and she conceived 
by him. In the morning the Queen said: “ I have con¬ 
ceived by thee.” “ IIow dost thou know ? ” said the King. 
“Because, she said, “I noticed by the pluneU of the skv 
that I had conceived a male, who will be a mighty warrior 
and he will day very many, nnd in his old age will be slain 
himself." -While she was yet speaking with the King, one 
<>i her maidens came up and, crying to the King, said: 
“One ot thy men has done violence to me.” The 
King thereupon grew angry, and said: “ Who is the man 
that has done this thing ? ” “ Gn'tan (}TtW),” they replied 

“ tbc * uardian of th -V treasures.” “ Hasten, then,” said the 
King, “and bring him to me.” They accordinglv hastened 
to bring him before the King. The King said : “Why hast 
thou transgressed my command?” to which Ga'tan answered : 

\\ by should I banter with words ? Know thou that if thou 
wilt not swear to mo that thou wilt do no harm to me 
thou shall not sec again any of the treasures entrusted to my 
cure; tor I have hidden them in a place, which it is im¬ 
possible for thee to discover." The King waxed exceedingly 
angry, and did not know what to do. At length ho said 
» Ga'lan: “Wherefore ha ,, “' d 

committed such iniquity against meP” “Because,” said 
Ga'tan, “ my evil inclination got the better of me, and 
I had not the strength to restrain myself.” The King 

1 ,1 K ; “ nd ■» did *>• “Show 

. “ ,J ‘ bc K “* •"»»«■«.” He .bowed them ta 

the King, who took them itway, and cntntMcd them to A.un 
lor A;dan, Man pw, theohamUrimm I, came " 

day, when the King ... dioin B at hi. table, that he mimd 
In, eye. nnd beheld Oa'tnn .tending in f„ nl of ^ 
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his eyes fixed upon the King. The King was terrified, und 
cried: “ Remove this man from me.” But while he* wan 
giving his command, Ga'tan suddenly ran against him with 
his knife, and stuck it into the King. When his men 
SAW this they trembled, nnd, dashing forward, caught hold 
of Ga'tan. Antipal (or Antofil ^2'!23X), the ph ysician, 
however, came quickly, and, applying some herb to the 
wound, cured him immediately, as the reward for which 
the King gave him many presents. The King commanded 
Ga'tan to be torn to pieces by the dogs, limb by limb. 
This being done, tho anger of the King was assuaged. 

29. After this the King journeyed, with all his army, in 
the direction of the land of Magar (*OT). It was soon told 
him that the King of ilagur had set out to fight against hitu; 
but he laughed and scoffed at the idea. lie sent messengers 
to the King of Hagar, suying: “ What hast thou seen that 
thou art stiff-necked, and that thou leviest thine army to 
fight against me? Mas it not been told thee of the deeds 
I have done by the strength of my hand, and of the 
kingdoms and peoples I have subjected beneath my sway." 
The messengers accordingly carried the wish of the King, 
saying: "Thus and thus ure the words of Alexander." The 
King of nagar replied to tho messengers of the King 
(Alexander), saying: " Say unto your Lord : * What sin have 
I committed or what transgression have I made that thou 
hast come to war against me, and to destroy my land ? ’ ” 
They reported his words to the King, upon which the King 
said to his people: “ Prepare ye the implements of war, 
for at this time to-morrow I shall go to him and shall 
humble his pride.” They accordingly prepared their 
implements of war and went to fight with the king. But 
the King of Magar anticipated this, and commanded his 
men to dig pits and to hollow caves throughout the whole 
land, and to cover them with etruw, so that Alexander and 
his army should stumble thereon nnd fall in them. This, 
however, was told Alexander, nnd it appeared danir rou* 
to him, so that he feared to go there, on account of the 
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depth of the pit* which tho servants of the King of Hagnr 
hadllug. Re therefore sent word a second time, saying: 
“ Listcn 10 m 7 counsel and do not bo stiff-necked; couTe, 
now. to me and bring me a tribute, and I shall go away 
in peace and not destroy thy land.” The King of HagaV 
sent word saying: “I willingly will empty my treasure- 
houses if he then only will leave my country” The 
messengers brought this word to Alexander, who* accepted 
it, and the King of Hagar came to him with the choicest 
ot his men and with very precious stones. The Kin? on 
receiving them, departed from his land. 

30. He then turned in the direction of Jerusalem, for 
ho was told of tho power, of the strength, and of the might 
ol the Jews, so that Alexander said: “ If I do not conquer 
the Jews, my glory will be accounted for nothing.” Ho 
therefore journeyed thence, and arrived in twenty-six 
days with all his camp at Dan. He then sent messengers 
to Jerusalem, saying: “Thus aayeth the mighty king 
Alexander: • You have dwelt here so many years, in which 
you have never yet paid me tribute, poll-tax, or (other) 
taxes; now that this letter is brought to you, collect and 
send me your tnbate, and this is the tribute which I oak 
of you: all the treasures of tho house of God, which you 
have stored in the Temple for several years.' ” When the 
people heard this, they were very much afraid, and pro¬ 
claiming a fast they clothed themselves with sackcloth, and 
prat ed to God. And the old men and the sages in Jerusalem 
took counsel together as to the reply they should send King 
Alexander The High Priest Anani accordingly wrote 
to Alexander, saying: -Thus say tho men of Jerusalem 
the thing hat thou askest is too difficult for them; they 
ore not able to do this thing, because we have not the 
po-er to b„ng forth the treasures contained in the bouse 
nf our God and to send them to thee, for o "r nmiZ 
have dedicated them for the wants of widows and T 
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forth the treasures of the Temple which our ancestors 
have dedicated." When King Alexander read the letter 
of the men of Jerusalem, he grew very angry, and 
swore by his idol that he would not leave that land 
ere he had made Jerusalem and its temple a heap of 
ruins. It happened on that night, when the King was 
lying in his bed and could not sleep, that he opened the 
window, aud lifting up his eyes he saw an angel of God 
with drawn sword standing before him. He trembled 
very much, and said to the angel: “ Why will my Lord 
smite his servant ? ” But the angel answered, aud said, 
"Am I not he who subdues kings beneath thee; why, 
then, wilt thou do evil in the eyes of the Lord, to destroy 
his land aud his people ? ” The King, replying to the 
angel who addressed him, said: “ Whatever thou tellest 
me I will do." The angel, clothed in linen, then said: 
“ Beware lest thou doest evil to the men of Jerusalem, 
hut when thou euterest it thou shalt oak after the welfare 
of the city, and do good to them, and give thy treasures 
to be stored up in the House of Go«L If thou re- 
bellest against my word know that thou shalt surely 
die, thou and all that belong to thee." Alexander was 
grieved at this, and said to the angel clothed in white 
linen: “ It is very bard for me to do this thing, to 
degrade my honour, but if it is evil in thine eyes 1 shall 
return and not enter Jerusalem." But the angel retorted: 
“ By thy life! return not until thou enter Jerusalem, and 
there place thy treasures iu the House of God." 

31. It carno to pass on the morrow that the King journeyed 
with ull his host to Jerusalem. When he arrived at the 
gate of the city, the High Priest Anani, together with eighty 
priests clad in holy garments, came forth to meet the King, 
and to entreat him not to destroy the city. When Alexander 
saw the High Priest Anuui, he alighted from his horse, 
and prostrating himself to the ground, embraced the feet 
of the nigh Priest, end kissed them. The warriors of 
Alexander, seeing this, were very much angered, aud said 
to the King; " Why dost thou do this, and humble thy 
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honour before an old man like this ? Do not all the kings 
of the earth bow down before thy feet, and now thou 
degradest thy honour before this man : what will the world 
sav ? ” “Do not be surprised,” answered he, “ for this 
old man who has come hero is the likeness of the angel 
of God who goes before me at the time of battle, and who 
tramples down nntions beneath me; I therefore do him 
this great honour.” When the High Priest Anani heard 
the words of the King, he bowed down to the God of 
Israel, and blessing God in a loud voice said: “ O my 
Lord, if I have found favour in thy sight, do not harm the 
men of Jerusalem, for they are thy servants ready to perform 
thy will.” The King replied : “ Instead of entreating me 
on behalf of the men of Jerusalem, entreat the men of 
Jerusalem on my behalf, for I am not ablo to do any 
harm to them, for the angel of God has warned me, and 
commanded me to do no evil to them.” All the warriors of 
Jerusalem, its old and its wise and its pious men, brought 
the King to the upper castle in Jerusalem, where he remained 
three days, and on tho fourth day the King said to the 
High Priest: “Show me, I entreat thee, the templo of the 
great God who subdues nations beneath mo." Tho King 
and his warriors then went into the temple of God, and 
on lifting up his eyes, behold, an angel clad in white linen 
stood before him. Tho King, on seeing him, instantaneously 
prostrated himself at hi* full length upon the ground, and 
lifting up his voico he cried: “ This is indeed the house 
of God, tho like of which there is none in the world.” 
Tho King then brought forth vessels of gold and silvor 
and precious stones, and placed them in the treasury of tho 
Temple, and ho sought the High Priost Anani and the other 
priests who took the gold that they should mako a stutuc 
of him in the Temple ns a token and a remembrance. 
Put tho High Priest and tho other priests replied: “Wo 
cannot do this thing, to make a graven image or any 
likeness (or figure) in the Temple, but listen to our counsel’: 
give this gold, of which thou desirest a statue to be made 
to the treasury of the House of God, by means of which 
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the poor and the crippled of the city will be maintained. 
A* for thy good name and thy remembrance, all the mules 
born this year shall be named Alexander after thee.” This 
thing pleased the King, who forthwith weighed forty talents 
of the finest gold, and plnced it in the hands of the High 
Priest Anuni and the other priests, saying to them, “ Pray 
for me continually ” ; and he added more silver and gold and 
other precious stones to tho treasury, and entrusted them 
to tho High Priest, who acceded to his wish to pray for 
him continually. 1 

32. The King then journeyed from Jerusalem, and 
passed over to Galileo, and thence to Qardonia (or Qironia, 
N”3TTTp, miYp), a land very fruitful and fut. The 
inhabitants lived in tents, and they hud no houses, and 
the only clothes thev possessed were those made from 
camel’s hair, but on account of tho extreme heat they 
could not l>ear any clothing on them. When they heard 
the report of Alexander’s arrival they went forth to 
meet him, and made obeisance to him. The King re¬ 
ceived them and spoke to them, and testing them with 
riddles and in various sciences, found them very clever. 
He wondered at the greatness of their wisdom, and 
said to them: “ Whatever you ask of me I will give you.” 
They thereupon all cried: "Give us everlasting life.” The 
King, however, was confused, and confessed his inability 
to do that. “ If. then,” they replied, “ thou hast not the 
power to do this, we shall not ask thee anything more.” 
They tbon said: " Do thou ask what shall be given to 
thee.” The King replied: ** I only ask for some choice 
herbs which you arc so clever in knowing their virtue. 
"Wo shall do,” said they, “what thou askest.” They 
accordingly brought the King many herbs, and explained 
to him their virtue, their use, and their power of healing, 

! A. “ Pominp out from the Tompto, Alexander and hi* hurt •taxed three niphta 
in Jerusalem, and he gave lavishly mw«v gold and rilvrr and precious 
®o tbit the wi®* men •aid that •uch ricaO* hud w?ver been w*ti inymure m 
Jenwilrm since tho day* of Solomon, tho eon of David. And nil the pwpl«* 
from the *urrnandmg» brought food nod drink to Alexander’® ho®t, and ho gave 
them whatever they wished, ®o that the land became enriched.” 
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and the King wont searching everywhere for similar herbs, 
so that he should be able to recognize them in any place. 
He commanded his physicians to write down all the herbs 
and their use, and ordered them to place the book in which 
they were written into the treasure-house. After these 
things King Alexander became Tory ill, and ho commanded 
the book of cures, which was placed in the treasurv, to be 
brought to him. They brought it, und found instructions 
as to his disease, and the physicians accordingly cured him 
by means of it. Among the physicians there was one 
who hutod the King, so he stole the book of cures and 
’burned it in the fire. When it was told the King he was 
very much grieved, and he rent his garments, and com¬ 
manded the culprit to be brought before him, but ho hud 
fled and was not to be found. 

33. After this the King journeyed to the land of Qnrtinia 
(K'2'DTp), where they received the King with great honours. 
The name of the king was Ardos (or Amzosh DVHN). 
He brought him into his residence, the name of which 
was ‘Amaq (or ‘Ariq; Zeriq jXtf). There was a woman 
there whose beauty was so great that oil who looked at 
her praised her, and testified that there was not her 
equal in the whole world. Now every month it was the 
custom of this woman to go once to the temple of the 
god Asilin (Apolnn ?) in order to offer there 

a sacrifice of idolatry, ntid whenever she passed through 
the market-place of the city all the workmen ceased from 
their work and ran after her to gaze upon her beauty. 
This woman continually passed to the temple, und burned 
incense. One day Matan (plO), the priest of Asilin 
(f'TXN), in tho temple of the god, saw her and had 
almost lost his mind after her. Once when she had come 
to the temple to offer incense to Baal, Matan the priest 
said to her: “I have been sent to tbeo from our holy 
Awlin (pTSK).” The woman rejoiced, und said to Matuu: 
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“ Tell me, I entreat thee, what thou wiahest to say, and 
do not hide anything from me.” “ Know," said Matan, 
“ that Ahilin desires to come to thee, and to beget 

a son by thee like himself, for there is not another woman 
in the world that is fit to be with him except thee.” The 
woman rejoiced, and said: “ Whatever Asilin (r7*¥5i) 
commands mo 1 shall do, and shall not neglect anything.” 
Matan then said to the woman: " If, then, thou hearkonest 
to the words of Asilin (J’v’XN), go thou and obtain per¬ 
mission from thy husband, and if he be willing, do thou 
come to the temple this very night and thou shnlt beget 
a son by Asilin (Jv'ltK).” The woman thereupon hastened 
to her husband, and told him whatever Matan had said 
to her, to which her husband replied: “ Do that which 

seemeth good in thy eyes, but take with thee into the 
temple of Asilin pillows, coverings, and wraps, 

and silk garments to spread over them.” She did so, 
aud having taken them, made a couch in the temple 
behind the altar. It came to pass on the night that the 
woman went to the temple that her handmaid came with her, 
and Mntan said to the woman: “ It is not right that th v 
handmaid should come with thee into the temple, because 
she is not worthy of it.” The woman therefore told her 
handmaid to go out of the temple, and to lie down before 
tho door until dawn. In the middle of tho night Matan 
came into the temple by way of the door of tho second 
gate, and the handmaid, hearing the creaking of the door, 
was frightened, and, rising from her bed, she went softly 
into the temple, and beheld Matan coming into it. She 
was afraid lest he should kill her, therefore she did not 
speak, but beheld him kissing and embracing her mistress. 

. . . . She waited until he hnd exhausted his strength, and 
then, going in secretly, she took tho statue of Asilin (J’V’XX) 
and struck him upon his head with it, so that he died on the 
bed of her mistress. The handmaid then said: “What is this 
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thou hast done, for thou hast defiled thyself with another 
man?” The woman quaked and trembled, for she knew 
that sho was defiled, and, lifting up her voice, she wept; 
hut her handmaid said to her: “ Do not cry, because 
what has been done cannot be undone; therefore remnin 
silent, and go to thy house, and do not say anything about 
it.” But the woman replied: “ Do not tell me to remain 
silent, for it is impossible for me to restrain my words, for 
I am defiled, and no other man than my husband has ever 
touched me.” She then went out, and, placing her hand 
upon her head, she wuiled until she came to her husband, 
who said unto her, “Wlmt ails thee?” and she told him 
all that hud happened, but her husband could not reproach 
her, since he had given her permission to go to the temple 
of Asilin (j'^XX). 


34. Iler husbund then went to the king and related to 
him everything that had occurred, and that his handmaid 
had killed Matun. The king then asked Alexander how 
he would decide in this case, and Alexander snid: “ If 
the kingdom were mine, I would pull down the temple of 
Asilin (j’^XX) to its very foundation, since it has been defiled, 
and it is therefore not right to pray within its precincts." 
The king thereupon commanded the temple of Asilin (P^X) 
to lie pulled down to its foundations, and that Matun, who 
was killed, should lie burned with fire. Alexander then said: 
“Send the woman to me, that I may see her beauty.” 
The king sent for her. She came to the king. When 
Alexander beheld her he was amazed at her beauty which 
appeared wonderful to him. On asking the kin- ’to give 
her to him, he replied: “Far bo it from me to"do such 
u thing to take a woman from her husband while he 
is yet living. The land would be tilled with wicked- 
new. I pon this King Alexander went away in great 
anger, and sent a message to the king, saving: “If 
thou wilt not g,vo me this woman, know that fierce 
ware will be waged in thy kingdom.” But the king 
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replied: “ Lot him do that which seems right to him, 
for I shall not give her to him, liecause I am honoured 
in all my kingdom through her, uud if she goes uvruy 
from my kingdom it will create a great rebellion.” 
As soon as Alexander saw that the king would not part 
with her he got ready his implements of war, and fought 
against the king and was victorious. He killed many 
of his warriors, and, seizing the king, ordered him to be 
put in chains of iron. Alexander then took the woman 
by force, and he loved her very much, and made for her 
a temple of gold, the length of which was eleven cubits, 
iU breadth six cubits, and its height fifteen cubits. He 
covered the beams of the temple with very precious 
stones. It contained no windows, but the precious stones 
gave light during the day and night. The King then 
placed the womau within it. The temple wns placed on 
iron wheels, and several horses drew it along, but the 
woman did not move from her place within the temple, 
for all the food was prepared for her. She conceived hv 
Alexander, and bore a son, whose name they called 
Alexander. The King rejoiced very much, and mude a 
large banquet for all his princes and servants, and he 
placed the crown of sovereignty' on her head and made 
her Queen. And the King was very merry, with all his 
host, and distributed money and presented ninny gifts. 

35. It came to pass after this that Alexander, the King’ason, 
died after nine months, and also his horse Busfal 
and the King wept very bitterly for both of them, and 
commanded his sou und his horse Busfal to be buried by the 
side of each other. He then ordered a large and benutiiul 
mausoleum to be built over them, and he consoled his 
wife und went to her so that she conceived, and at the 
time of her bearing, which was very hard, she died. The 
King nnd all his host showed great mourning, and the 
King rent his garments, heat his hands one upon the other, 
tore out his hair, und fell upou the ground. His princes 
came to comfort him, but ho refused to be comforted, so 
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they wont away from the King and left him alone. lie 
then took a rope and tried to hang himself, but his princes 
perceiving it, ran to him and took tho ropo away and 
reproved him, saying: "Why wilt thou refuse to reign? 
Are there no more women in the world that thou seekest 
to hang thyself for one?" Thus they continued to speak 
to him for a long time, and they said : “ If it be 
pleasing to thee let us send scribes and messengers in all 
the provinces of the King, and let them seek and search 
for virgins or beautiful wives, and let the King crown 
her who appears best in tho eyes of the King.” This 
thing pleased the King, so he sent messengers and they 
found a very beautiful maiden in the land of Africa (Afriqia, 
N'jTTBN). They brought her to the King, and he loved 
her, and placing the crown of sovereignty upon her head, 
he made her Queen. 


3«. It came to pass after this that the King journeyed 
with all his camp and arrived at a certain very large forest 
At that place there ran against tho army strange beasts 
with five horns, which destroyed a great part of the army 
On seeing this tho King said to his men: “Take fire and 
brimstone and pitch and burn the forest; perhaps God 

W J- U Th Dt r"T I*” ‘ aV0 US fr0m wild 

teasts. They accordingly hastened to barn the trees of 

the forest, and tho wild beasts ran away: thus the Kine and 

the army were saved. 

37. They then went forth from that place and came to the 
land of ‘Ofrat (niS^). There they found a large river 
strange to behold. Both the King and his army were 
thirsting for water, but were afraid to drink the waters 
of that river, so the King commanded them to die well* 
round about die river. They thus found plenty of water to 
quench tho thirst of the King, themselves, and the cattle 
Ihe i King then said to his army: “Let us encamp here 

1,ke thc odour «•—ting: tlmZ 

which ,s healthy " They accordingly encamped there fir 
ten dot's. And it came to puss on the tenth day that one 
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of the King’s hunters caught some birds, and killing them, 
washed them in the water of that river, but when he put 
them in the water, in order to wash them, they came to life 
and flew away. When the servant of the King saw this 
he hastened to the river and drank of its waters, and then 
told the King, who exclaimed that it must be the water of 
the Garden of Eden, and whoever drank of it would live for 
ever. “ Go and bring me some to drink.” The servant, 
tuking a vessel, weut to bring the water; he sought, but 
was not uble to find it, so, returning, he said to the King: 
“ I was not able to find the water of that river, for the 
Lord has hidden it from me.” The King, on hearing 
this, grew so angry that ho took his sword and cut off 
his head. The headless servant then went to the great 
sea. Menahem, the scribe, says in tho name of our sages 
that there exist headless men in the sea who overturn 
ships, but when one approaches to overturn a ship, if 
the passengers cry out, “ Flee, flee! Behold thy master, 
Alexander,” they at once run away, and the ship is saved. 

38. The king Alexander, ordering the image of himself to 
bo brought to him, swore by it that he would not return 
until he came to a place where there is no way to turn 
either to tho right or to the left, nor any place through 
which to pass. The King then journeyed with all bis 
host, and, passing tho river, came to a very largo gate 
about thirty cubits high. Tho King was amazed at tho 
height of it, and heard a voice calling to him. It was 
the voice of the keeper of tho gate, behind which the 
righteous are. The King then, raising his eyes, saw letters 
engraved on tho gate. He thereupon called Menahem the 
scribe, who read tho inscription, which was: “Lift up your 
heads, O yo gutes, and be elevated, ye gates of the world,” 
etc. The King went from that place, and wandered among 
the hills with all his army for fully six months, during 
which time the wav of the hills did not come to an end, 
until the end of that time, when they came to a plain where 
stood another immense beautiful gate, whose height tho eye 
of no man could reach. Upon it there was an inscription 
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in very large and exceedingly beautiful letters. Menahom 
read the inscription, which said: “ This is the gate of tho 
Lord, through which the righteous shull enter.” Menahcm 
explained the letters and the words to the King, who ex¬ 
claimed : 41 This is certainly the Garden of Eden ! ” The King 
then cried out: 44 Who is there upon this gate F” and a voice 
answered: 44 This is the gate of the Garden of Eden, and 
no uncircumcised roan may enter it.” Accordingly, in the 
night-time, Alexander circumcised tho flesh of his foreskin, 
and his physicians cured him immediately by means of herbs. 
But nothing of this was known in the camp, for be com¬ 
manded his physician* not to say anything. On the morrow, 
the King said unto the gate-keepers: "Give me a token 
and I shall go on my way.” They then gave him a box 
(chest) in which was something like a piece of the eyo. 
The King stretched forth his hand to lift it from the 
ground, but was unable to do so. The King then cried, 
and said: 44 What have you given me?” They replied, 
44 This is an eye.” 44 What is the use of it to me ? ” tho 
King said. 44 This is a sign,” said they, 44 that thine eye is 
not satisfied with riches, nor will thy desire be satisfied 
by thy roaming over the earth.” 44 But how,” said 
Alexander, 44 can I lift it from tho earth ? ” 44 Place,” they 
said “some dust upon the eye, and then thou canst do what 
thou wilt with it, and this is a sign that thine eye will 
not be satisfied with riches until thou return to the earth 
from which thou wast takeu." The King did so: he placed 
some dust on the eye, and lifting it from the ground, placed 
it in liia treasure-house, together with his treasures, to bo 
a remembrance of his having obtained u token from the 
Garden of Eden. 

39. It came to pass after this that the King said to 
himself: 44 1 am not yet .satisfied with what I have hitherto 
done.” He then ordered liis warriors to bring him four 
largo and strong eagles. The King then ordered them 
to be sLirved for three days. On the third day the King 
took a board, and ordered his men to bind him upon 
it. Tho Kiug then ordered four iron pikes to bo fixed 
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nt the four ends of the board, and then ordered four 
pieces of meat to be stuck on the four pikes. The 
King then said: •* Take the four eagles and bind their 
legs to the four corners of the board." They did so. Now 
the eagles were starving, and, on seeing the meat fixed 
above them, they lifted their wings und flew to reach the 
meat, but they, of course, could not. They Hew until they 
reached the clouds. When the King had ulrnost died on 
account of the heat of the clouds, he quickly turned the 
pikes, on which the meat was stuck, downwurds. When 
the eagles saw this they descended after the meat until thev 
reached the land. The King said: ** When 1 was placed 
between heaven and earth I saw all the world in the midst 
of the wators, and the world, with all its inhabitants, seemed 
to me like a cup floating on the waters of Ocean us." 

40. The King then said to his wiso men: “ Make me u 
hollow (bell of) white glass, for I utu not satisfied yet that 
I have been and I have seen what is above, for now I will 
descend und see what is under the earth.” The King then 
sat in the glass, and took with him a fowl and a brilliant 
stone which gives light. II o then said to his wise men: “Let 
me descend into the sea, and wait for me a whole year; 
if I do not return after the year, return then to your 
tents.” His sages accordingly let him down into the sen, 
and the glass floated from sea to sea, and descended into 
the depths, where he saw everything the sea contains, 
Inrge and small. When the King had seen ull that ho 
wished, he took the fowl and strangled it, so that the 
blood issued from it. Now the great aea (Mediterranean?) 
does not retain any blood, so it vomited the King upon the 
dry land at the end of three days (months), and east him 
mnong a people which ho did not know, and whose language 
he did not understand. The form of the peoplo of this 
laud, both of the inen and the women, was as follows: 
their faces were about two cubits in width, in the middle 
of which they hud one eye, and their legs were very broad. 
When they saw the King they were struck with terror, 
and prostrated thomselvcs to the ground. 

J.K.A.S. 1597. Ji 
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41. It came to pass in the night that the King suddenly 
became frightened, and fled from the land. For nino 
whole months ho was searching for his army; the cold 
was consuming him in the day and the frost in the night. 
At the end of his nine months’ wandering, ho met u lion, 
and being afraid ran away, but the lion ran after him, and 
seizing hold of his gurment it crouched before him. 
Alexander then sat upou the lion, which carried him by 
force into a cave, where he found an old man and greeted 
hint. “Art thou,” said the old man, “ my lord Alexander t 
The King was surprised at the question, and said: “ Who 
told thee that my name is Alexander?” The old man 
replied: " Because I saw thee when thou earnest to 
Jerusalem to destroy it.” " Of what people art thou.” said 
the King, “or who art thou and what is thy name?” 
“ Why dost thou ask for my name ? ” said the old man: 
«I will not toll theo anything, but if thou wilt swear to 
me that thou wilt not do any harm to tho Jews, I will 
bring theo to thy array.” The King rejoiced very much, 
and swore to him. The old man then brought the King 
into ono of the chambers of tho cave, and bringing forth 
a lovelv horse said to tho King: “ Do thou ride, and 
I shall walk by thy side.” The old man walked with 
him for six months, until he brought him to his camp. 
When they saw their King they wero exceedingly rejoiced, 
and blew tho trumpets, so that the earth quaked at its sound. 
The King then related to his army all that hnd happened 
to him, and commanded Menahem, his scribe, to write it 
down. “ But where is the old man who brought me to 
youP” he asked. They searched for him, but could not 
find him, so that tho Kiug was very grieved and com¬ 
manded his men to search for him in every place, but 


they could not find him. 

42. The King then journeyed thence with all his camp, 
and came to the land of Kalbina All the people 

of that land barked like dogs, and were very weak and very 
hairy from the soles of their feet to tho crowns of their 
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heads. They were dwarfs, about one cubit and a half in 
height. They neither sowed nor reaped, and the only 
food they possessed was nuts. They covered themselves 
with the leaves of the nuts, which was all the clothing 
they had. The King ordered one to be brought before 
him. He barked like a dog before him. The King then 
took him to the Queen, whom he hud brought with him 
from Africa. When the Queen looked at this mun she 
was terrified and the beauty of her face was changed. 
She became livid, and fainting she fell backwards. The 
King, seeing this, cried aloud, smote one hund upon the 
other, and tore out his hair. One of his physicians 
immediately ran for a herb, which he placed in her mouth, 
and she stood up again. The King and all his host 
therefore rejoiced. 

43. Tho King went forth thence with all his arm}’, and 

crossod the sea in large ships. They were on the sea 
fifty-two days. One night the King, raising his eyes, saw 
a very large fish come up from the sea ; its eyes were like 
two great torches. The King immediately drew his bow 
and shot the fish, and, through its struggling, it rank threo 
of tho King’s vessels. The King was very grieved on 
nccount of this, and wept bitterly. Soon after this a 
storm arose and carried the King's ships to the Salt Sea, 
where many of his men died, on account of which stench 
emanated from it. Alexander then cried to God, and God 
sent a wind which carried tho King’s ships to the dry land, 
the land of Alfariq a land fruitful aud fut. The 

King encamped hero for three months. When the King 
saw the juice of the fruits he passed word to his army not 
to eat the fruit of this land, because they were too rich 
and dangerous to eat. But there were some who did not 
listen to the King, and ate of the fruits. On account of 
this about 3000 of them died. 

44. Tho King then raid: “Prepare to go forth from this 
land, lest it bo to you a stumbling-block and a hindrance.’’ 
They accordingly went forth from that land, and came to tbo 
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land of Togirah intW), and the king of Togirah (HTJITl) 
went out to meet Alexander with a large army, and they 
arrayed themselves for war. Many were slain on both sides, 
but Alexander was ultimately victorious, and the king of 
Togirah fled away into a cave. This was told Alexander, 
and he forthwith "commanded his men to kindle wood at the 
mouth of the cave, so that the smoke ascended in the cave, 
and the king of Togirah died. Alexander then pursued the 
army, and he smote them until there were but few left. 
On these Alexander bad pity, and sent them away in peace. 

45. The King then journeyed theuce and came to the 
bud of Igoli (bw), and, having crossed the water by 
means of rafts, he came to the land of Jobibh (or 
Hnvilah, 7&V1 , where it was customary for women 


to wear breeches, but not for men. 'When a woman 
bears, and has lain for two months in bed, she goes 
out and her husband confines himself for four months. 
When Alexander heard this he was astonished, and sent 
a messenger to the king of Jobilah, saying: “Come, let us 
see each other.” The messengers returned to Alexander, 
und said to him: “Thus says thy servant the king of 
Jobibh: Behold, I am to seclude myself for twenty-nine 
days more, l>ecause my wifo has bom a son, and I may 
not go out until my time is fulfilled, viz. four months. 
I will then come to thee.” When Alexander heard this 
he was much amused, and scofled at the king, and he said 
to his princes and his servants: “ Prepare yourselves and 
come with mo to the king, who is lying in bed." Alexander 
accordingly went to the king, and found him in bed. The 
queen wuited upon him, and served him with food und 
drink and all kinds of dainties. Alexander, on seeing 
the king, laughed, and said: "During tbe time that tlion 
best in bed, who reigns instead of thee, who judges, who 
sits upon thv throne instead of thee i My chosen dog 
hits upon my throne with an interpreter at his side, and 
before him the pcoplo come to obtain justice.” "But is 
it right," said Alexunder, " for a dog to sit on the throno 
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of thy kingdom ? ” “ This is the glory of the kingdom,” 

the king replied, "that a dog should sit upon the throne 
and people should obtain justice from him.” “I entreat 
thoe,” said Alexander, " to show me the dog which reigns 
instead of thee.” “ I am not allowed,” answered the king, 
“ to go out of this bed until the four months are fulfilled, 
and, were I to go out before the time, the people would 
appoint another king in my stead, and thrust me from 
the kingdom.” Alexander then said to the king: "Tell 
me now whether, during the six months of conception, 
thou goes to thy wife, as it is the usual thing, or not?” 
The king replied: " Herein lies the power of the king, 
that whenever man and wife come together during the 
six months of conception, their eyelashes full off, and the 
messengers of the king go forth every day searching to 
see whether any man and woman during that time have 
come together, and the presence or absence of their eye¬ 
lashes prove this to them. They bring the culprits before 
tho king, and burn them in the fire, and their ashes they 
send in all the king’s provinces; but the king, ufter two 
months, may go to his wife once a week, and, on the day 
of his coronation, they make him swear that, after the 
two months, ho will not go to his wife more than once 
a week! ” “ What does tho king do,” said Alexander, 
"when tho six months have expired?” "It is a custom 
and a law of the country,” said the king, "that all the 
people then bring him a present, each according to his 
means—one brings a horse, another a lieast—and the king 
gives u banquet lnsting three days, after which each one 
returns to his own home.” At this Alexander said : " From 
the day 1 went forth from my kingdom, Egypt, I hove 
not seen a custom so peculiar.” 

46. The King departed thence with his whole army, and 
journeyed in tho wilderness nine days. On raising their eyes 
they saw smoko ascending to the very heart of the heavens, 
and a fire burning in every direction, in tho midst of the 
thick smoko. The King then said to a hundred of his men: 
"Go and see this great sight.” They accordingly ascended to 
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the top of the mountain, which was very high; but they 
could not reach the place of the smoke, and of the fire 
which was burning in every direction, on account of the heat. 
They there heard the sounds of woe and lamentation, as 
the voices of men crying, “Woe, woe!” When these men 
returned and told tho King, ho said: “Hasten and go up 
the mount u second time, and ask what this great 
noise is.” They went up to the top of the mouutaiu 
and cried nloud, saying: “ What is this great noise ? ” 
They shouted the same question two or three times, anil 
there wus no reply; but after a good hour there appeared 
to them a form similar to that of a lion. Its hands and 
feet, however, were like those of men. “ Why have you 
ascended here?” he said. To which they replied: “King 
Alexander has sent us to inquire what this great noise 
is?” Tho lion then 6aid: “I shull not tell you uutil 
the King himself comes to me; and then, pcrhnps, I shall 
tell him whatever he asks of me.” The soldiers there¬ 
upon descended, and told tho King to go to the top of the 
mountain; but his servants said: “ If wo have found fuvour 
in thy eyes, O lord the King, do not go up; for it does 
not appear to us advisable for thee to go alone to the lion.” 
Hut the King replied : “ If you are desirous of showing me 
honour, do not say that; for it is not an honour to the King 
to appear afraid of anything. Now take heed, if I am 
detained for more than three hours on the mount, husteu 
ye up to me.” This, however, displeased tho warriors. 
The King went to the top of the mountain, when tho 
lion cutno up immediately to him, and seizing him by 
the hair, cast him to the ground. Tho King raised a very 
loud cry, for the lion vomited pitch upon the King. When 
his warriors heard him they hastened to the top of tho 
mount, where they found the King between life and 
death. When they carried him down from the mountain, 
and the people saw him, they raised their voices and wept 
bitterly. All his physicians came to him and applied their 
arts and sciences, but they were of no nvaiL When they saw 
that, the lument for him was very great, uud they remained 
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with him nino days, during which timo the King neither 
opened his eves nor his mouth. But on the tenth night 
a serpent came to the King's camp, with a very large herb 
in its mouth. When the people saw it, they tried to kill it, 
but an old man among the crowd, named Afiliis (or Apiliis, 
D ,,L,, 3S), exclaimed: “ Take care of your lives, that ye do 
not attempt to kill the serpent.” The people, therefore, 
let it go where it wished. The old men and the sages 
went after it to see what it would do. It placed the herb 
which it held in its mouth on the King, and the King 
forthwith opened his eyes, and having sneezed three times 
he stood up upon his feet, and ull the peoplo rejoiced and 
shouted aloud with joy, so that the earth resounded with 
their shouting. The King then made a large banquet to all 
his princes and servants, and distributed presents to each 
one of them, according to his rank. [A. Ilis warriors 
asked him how it had coiuo about, and he told them what 
had huppened to him on the top of the mountain. They 
replied: “Bid wo not warn thee not to risk it, but thou 
didst not hearken unto our voices.’’] 

•17. After these things a message was sent from Egypt 
to King Alexander as follows: “Thus say the men of 
Egypt; We ure not able to govern the kingdom without 
thee. Since thou hast departed, every passer-by scoffs at 
us, and the kings of east and west wage war against us. 
We are left like unto orphans without parents, and 
like unto widows. We have no one to guide us, nor do 
wo know what to do; therefore, if thou wilt return it 
will be better for us, but if not, then know that we shall 
appoint a king over us, who will go before us and obtain 
us rest from our enemies, for we ure uuable to keep our¬ 
selves free any longer from the oppression of othor kings. 
The King then took counsel with his sages and philosophers, 
and they advised him to return to his native land, the 
land of Egypt; but ho replied to them: “ Again I will 
not hearken to your advice to return to Egypt, for I have 
ulready sworn that I shall not return until I am not 
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able to find a place where to turn; then I shall return 
with all my host.” But said his philosophers: " What wilt 
thou do to Egypt if they appoint a new king over them¬ 
selves?'' At this the King called Tikusa (NDITID) (or Tibusa, 
HO!3*t3). his nephew, and taking a royal crown and placing 
it upon the head of Tikusa, made him King of Egypt until 
he himself should return. ITe then sent him to Egypt with 
ten mighty men, for it was not advisable to give him very 
many horses, lest he should be swallowed up among the people 
nnd lest they should seize him by the wav. The King then 
commanded Tikusa, saying: “When thou arrivest in peace 
at the land of Egypt, execute justice and right according 
to all that my mother teaches thee, and do not transgress 
her word cither in trivial or important matters; and 
whoever rebels against thy word, do thou write it down 
until I return in peace.” Tikusa then went forth from 
the King, nnd journeyed secretly with horses and asses 
just as spies and merchants travel from city to city. 
After two years’ journey they came to the land of Egypt. 
They then brought forward the King's seal and his crown, 
which the people recognized. They therefore made T*husa 
king over them. 

48. The king Alexander now commanded his army, 
saying: “Prepare your implements of wnr nnd make chariots.” 
They fulfilled the order of the King, and made 190 chariots 
of iron, in addition to those thoy had previously. Then, 
taking his standard, the King journeyed on in front of his 
army until he, together with his army, came to a very 
wide lake. In this brook they found large fishes, in the 
ears of which were things like golden earrings. Having 
caught the fishes, they boiled them and ate them, and many 
of his men died. The King was very grieved at this, and 
said: “ Did you not have anything else to eat except these 
fishes?” While he was speaking a strange-looking man 
suddenly appeared before him from the lake. His head 
was like an eagle's, his ears were as long as an ass's ears, 
his hands like a man's, and his feet like a lion's; he had 
a tail like that of a horse. The King commanded his men 
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to seize him. But the man heard it, and casting some 
stones from the brook in front of these men, they were 
not able to catch him. The King then run after him 
in order to catch him. When the man saw the King 
he prostrated himself to tho ground and fell before his feet. 
The King then said: “Why didst thou cast stones before 
my warriors, and didst not do so before me F ” " Because,” 

said he, “ I saw an angel of God standing at thy right 
hand, by which I knew that thou wnst a king. I there¬ 
fore showed honour to royalty* that thou mightest have 
compassion upon me and upon my children.” " Hast thou 
children ? ” said the King, “ and where ore they ? ” “ The 

fishes," said he, “which thy men have eaten, are my 
children." “If this is so,” said the King, “what shall 
I do for thee, since thy children are already eaten?” 
“ Do thou command thy* men,” said he, “ to restore to me 
the rings which were in their ears, and then thou shalt 
see what I will do." Tho King therefore commanded tho 
earrings of the fishes to be brought before him. This 
being done, the King said to tho man: “Tuko them.” 
Tho man took them, and cast them very high in the air 
nine times; at the tenth time he suddenly sprang in the 
midst of the water, and remained there a good hour, while 
the King and all tho people were standing by the side 
of the lake, watching to see wlmt would happen; after 
tho hour the man ascended from the brook, and his wife 
nfter him. They then guthered the scales which had como 
ofT the fish, and the woman took them and carried them 
ucross the lake. She then took a herb and placed it 
on the scales, and she threw them afterwards into the water. 
Tho King [B. then sent messengers to look for the scales, 
but] they could not find out what had become of them. Tho 
woman and her husband also returned to the lake, and were 
not seen again. 

49. The King then journeyed on to the land of Qalilu 
(or Qnlilin, \h*)p), where only tall, old men were 
to bo seen. They hud black hair and their teeth were 
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«niall (sharp), nor was the King able to understand their 
languuge. The King then said: “ Why should I quarrel 
with a people whose language I do uot understand S' ” 
He therefore went forth from that land, but the men 
of Qulilu pursued him. King Alexander looked behind 
him, and saw a great army following them, and the men 
of Qnlila slew about 30,000 of Alexander’s men. The 
King then said: “Is this how the men of Qnlila reward 
me ? ” and he swore that he would not quit that hind until 
he hnd destroyed the whole of Qnlila. On the second day 
Alexander said to his men : “ Prepare ye the implements 
of war, and I shull avenge my people on the men of 
Qulila.” They then laid siege to their residence, ‘Iyuna 
(Hjl’y) (or ‘Arimah, nantf). For five days they were 
battling against the town, without being able to capture it. 
On the sixth day the King himself dug some ditches and 
broke down the wall. In the night, however, the inhabitants 
of 'Iyuna rebuilt their wall, so that the joy of Alexander 
was turned into lamentation. But ho again broko down the 
wall, and entering with his warriors, they slew all the men 
that were in the city, and taking their spoil they divided it 
by lot. Whilst they were thus engaged they quite suddenly 
beheld a tremendous army of fightiug women from ‘Iyuna 
pursuing them in order to fight with them. When it 
was told Alexander, he replied: “ Why, I have not seen 
a single woman iu the whole of this land.” “ We must 
Bee what we shall do," said his men. “ But can you 
entertain the idea,” suid Alexander, “of fighting with 
women? Wait, however, until you see what they intend 
doing.” The army accordingly stood on the alert, but the 
women fell upon them as a bereaved bear, und effected 
a great slaughter among Alexander’s army. They 
fought with them for eight days, until the strength 
of Alexander’s army was weakened. When Alexander saw 
that his army was being beaten, he cried aloud, and said 
to his men : “ O ye men of Macedon, what will the peoples 
and nations which you have conquered say. They will say 
that ‘ they have been ultimately conquered by womeu.’ ” 
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The men of Alexander then strengthened themselves, and 
smote the women until not a truce of them remained, except 
an old woman whom they were not able to kill. Having 
seized her, they found round her neck a magical bag. The 
King commanded the bag to be cut; thoy cut it, and 
found therein nine stalks of garlic, nine grains of pepper, 
nine chips of stones, nine heads of serpents, and nino heads 
of fishes, called feliflun (fTS^S) (or felifli, in the 

language of Ishmael (Arabic), and sciniliya in 

the language of Mucedonin (N'JV7pM3). The King com¬ 
manded them to bo cast into the fire. When this was 
done, the woman ruised a loud cry, and lifting up her 
voice she wept. “ Why dost thou weep ? ” said the 
King; but they could not understand her reply. His 
servunts then said: “ Let us bind her with chains of 
iron.” With the King’s permission they did so. They then 
placed some food and drink before her. Having eaten 
sufficient for fifty men and drunk very much, the woman, 
strengthening herself, broke the chains as if thoy wore 
threads of flax, and smote 180 men with them. She then 
ran away, just as a hind runs after its lovers. The 
warriors ran after her, but were not able to overtake her. 
They then harnessed the chariot, but they were not able 
to overtake her. She ran into a brook, and not knowing 
what became of her, the men returned to the King and 
related all that had happened. The King bud the river 
searched for eight days, but not a trace of her could be 
found. They then searched the clothes of the women whom 
they’ had killed, und found under the clothes of euch of 
them two heads of serpents. Having burned them, they 
took all the spoil und divided it between them. 

50. The King journeyed thence, and came to the land 
of Amrisa (NiT'-CX) (or Abomnrisa, NC f, "0'nX>, which was 
very bnrren, with nothing growing therein. The men were 
very fat; their huir was as white os snow, but the huir 
of the women was as red as blood. Their food consisted 
only of nuts, which grow upon trees in the inidst of the 
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water. These nuts were os sweet as honey and black as 
pitch, and melted after they wore eaten. 

51. The King then journeyed on with all his army to the 

land of Lapos (BHEfr) (or Lakis, !T2% which was full of 
pools of oilv water. They were only able to pass through 
the land by means of ships. The King therefore ordered 
300 ships to be made, in which ho crossed the water, but 
a very strong wind blew up, and cast the King and his 
army, together with his ships on the other side of the land 
of Lapos. which brought them beyond the land of the rivers 
of Kus (tnD). which is near the Ten Tribes. 

52. The King then came to the river which surrounds 
the land of the Tribes, but was not able to npproach 
them, because huge stones were being thrown up by the 
river during all the week-days until Sabbath eve. Ibe 
King therefore encamped there, with all his host, until 
Sabbath eve, when the stones were no longer thrown, und, 
passing across the water with his army, he encamped upon 
the water until he saw how he was placed, no then sent 
two messengers to the people of that land to inqn.ro and 
to ascertain to what people they belonged. “We are. 
said they, “the people of God, who went forth from our 
land in ‘the time of Sannaherib, king of Assyria.” W hen 
the messengers returned and told the King, ho was greatly 
rejoiced, and sent Menahem the scribe to the Jews to ask 
them whether they would give him permission to enter 
their land with all his army. As soon as Menahem came 
to the Jews and spoke to them in Hebrew, they asked him : 

\rt thou a Jew?” “Yes,” lie replied. They then 
waxed very angry with him, and said: “Why wert thou 
not afraid of the Lord thy God, to do this evil, aud profane 
the hoiv Sabbath. Know that thou shall surely die ” At 
this Menuhein replied: “ l>o not be angry, for the fear 
of the King is upon me. I was compelled to cross the 
water on the Sabbath, for if I had not done so I should 
have remained alone, and would have endangered my life 
on account of wild beasts, and the Law says. ‘Take care 
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and guard thy life.’ Our sages, of blessed memory, have 
also said: ‘That man should perform God’s commandments 
and live by them, but not die through them.' ” “ Thou 

speakest fulscly,” said they, ** for there ore no wild beasts 
in the whole of this land, for our sons tend to our flocks, 
and no wild beast hurts them either by day or by night. 
Now go forth from this laud, for thou descrvest to die, 
because thou hast profaned the Sabbath in journeying more 
than 2000 cubits.” When Menahem heard this he wus 
very grieved, and, coining to the King, was asked why 
he looked so sad. And Menahem related all that had 
happened. The King was very much perplexed at it, and 
sent several honoured princes to the Jews, but they refused 
to tulk with them until they circumcised themselves. When 
they told this to the King, he commnnded them to do 
so, which they did. 

53. The King himself then went to the Jews, and found 
them ull encamped in tents dyed with all sorts of colours. 
On going to ono of these tents he found there an old 
man with a scroll in his hand. The King greeted him, 
but ho did not reply. The King then said: “ I am 
circumcised, just ns thou art, uud am a king, the sou 
of a king.” When the old man heard this he rose up, 
asked him into his tent, and paid him great honour. 
"Why,” said the King, “did you not assemble to fight 
with me? Did you sco that I have a great army, ns 
numerous as the sand on the shores of the sea : why 
are you not afraid of me?” “Jlow many men, then, 
does your army consist of?” answered the old man. “I 
do not know the exact strength of my army,” said the King. 
And tho old man said: “ Wo are not afraid of you, for the 
Lord will be avenged of us. Five of us shall pursue five 
hundred, and one hundred of us will pursuo a myriad, and 
vour enemies shall fall before you by the sword. “ But 
how do you maintain yourselves, and what is your work 
"There are ten tribes of us,” replied the old man, “tiie 
of which go out to war against our surrounding nations 
in tho South once in ten years, where we capture the spuil 
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and mnintain ourselves therewith. At the end of these 
ten years the other five tribes go to the North, capture 
the spoil, and wo maintain ourselves with it during the 
whole of the ten years; then going to the East and to 
the West, this we continually repeat.” The King then 
said: “ And is this your pioty and goodness, that you 
behave in this manner towards the nations?” “From 
the very day,” he replied, " that other nations refused to 
accept the Ijaw, God permitted it.” “ What do you 
do during the week-days?” snid the King. “During 
the week,” replied the old man, “ wo occupy ourselves with 
study day and night, and on the Sabbath we enjoy our¬ 
selves with all kinds of food until noon, from which time 
we study the Law.” The King then said to the old roan: 

“ If I have found favour in thy sight, speak now in the 
hearing of thy people, and give me permission to cross 
their land.” “I will do ns thou hast said,” said the old 
man. He then sounded the trumpet, and an army as 
numerous as the sand upon the seashore assembled before 
him. The old man then told them the wish of the King, 
hut they answered: “ We cannot do this, to allow unclean 
people to cross our land.” When tho King heard this he 
was grieved in his heart. He remained there until the end 
of the second Sabbath, and then set sail with all his host. 

54. They then prepared to go to the land of Sinorin 
(N'fiyxj (or $idouia, N'JITX); for the King bail heard 
that there the mnnna descends. So they journeyed in tho 
wilderness seventy-five days, nnd crossing the water, they 
came to tho land of Sidon (jYTf), where thoy found 
very loftv hills, and upon them something similar to 
white snow. The King und his warriors then went to the 
top of tho mountain, and found there something similar 
to manna. After the King tasted it, he was sick ond 
vomited his food, on account of the sweetness of the 
m n nna A very tall man of about twelve cubits in height 
then approached the King, and said: “ What ails thee 
that thou art perturbed?” “I was ill on account of the 
sweetness of the manna.” " But does there not grow by 
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the aide of the manna a very hitter herb? mix thin herb 
with the manna, and it will not injure thee.” Tho King 
did so, and it then tasted like honey to him. The King and 
his men then gathered some mnnna and herb, aud bringing 
it to the camp, they ate it, and it pleased them very much. 

55. The King encamped, with all his army, in the land of 
Sidonia (K'JITX) for thirty days, for he thought the land 
very healthy. It happened on one night that he saw two 
stars fighting with each other. One of them conquered 
the other and cost it to the earth, through which an earth¬ 
quake was caused. The King, being very terrified at this, 
called his wise men aud astrologers, and told them what 
he had soon. When they heard this they [B. trembled very 
much and] smote their hands upon each other; they were 
very grieved, and cried in a loud voice. The King said to 
them : “ Whut has happened that you are so grieved ? ” 
They answered and said: “ 0 our Lord the King, we are 
trembling because we understand thut thy end has come; 
for no man can see tho fight of the stars, except a king, 
at tho end of his days.” The King, on hearing this, wept 
bitterly, and said: “ Let tho Creator do whut is right in 
His eyes.” 

56. It came to pass nfter these things that the King was 
angered against Apiq (or Afiq, p’2X), the butler, so that 
Afiq took some poison and placed it in the King’s cup and 
in his food. When the poison entered the King’s stomuch, 
he became ill, and his appearance was changed through 
grief and pain. Then, calling his servants, ho said: “ Bring 
mo a feather which I shall place in my throat; perhaps I 
may be ablo to vomit tho food.” Afiq accordingly hastened 
nwnv, and taking a feather, dipped it in poison, and placed 
it in tho King’s mouth, so thut his pain and suffering 
increased. When the King saw that his end had come 
he called his wise men and warriors to him, and said to 
them : " Ilear me, 0 my people; you know of all tho troubles 
which you hnvo encountered on your journeys. Now, 
strengthen yourselves, take courage, and be men of valour; 
you have subdued peoples os numerous as the sand of tho 
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sea, and they bate us because we have vanquished them 
beneath the soles of our feet. Behold, I am going the 
wnv of all the earth, and now act kindly and truthfully 
to my mother, and strengthen the kingdom in her hands, 
and transfer the kingdom from my nephew Tikusa ), 

and place the royal crown upon my mother." The King then 
called Toinlaya, Subil, I’olysius, and Agmnni, the chiefs 
of his army, and said to them: “ You have always behaved 
towards me in a kindly and truthful manner, and you 
have left your father and mother and your inheritance; 
now divide the kingdom among yourselves, and do you 
strengthen the kingdom in the hands of my mother; do 
not rebel against her word, for sho is a valiant woman; 
and after my death, take up my bones, und carry them to 
the lund of Egypt, and bury them among the graves of 
the kings, and mourn over them seventy days: do yo divide 
mv treasures, my gold, and my precious stones into two 
divisions; one is to be given to my mother, and the other 
consecrated to the temple of Digouia (N'jWI), the Egyptian 
god; and the other silver divide umong yourselves." When 
lie hud finished his command, ho gathered up his feet in his 
bed, and he died in great suffering, for the poison broke 
all his bones. 

57. Ilis armies mourned for birn seventy days. When the 
days of mourning wero at an end, they took Alexander's 
body, cut it up into pieces, and boiling it, took his bones and 
placed them in rot-akin to bring them to Egypt. They 
[B. The Macedonians] returned after three years to Egypt, 
and they camo to Macedonia (K"3TTplO), to the King’s 
mother (Gloptria Cleopatra, und they brought 

all the treasures and jewels and placed the royal crown 
upon her head. After this sho reigned fifteen years, 
during which time the Queen acted justly and truthfully. 
She entrusted the kingdom to the princes [A. Tolmiya, 
Subil, I’olysius, and Agmani. The Queen did not bury 
tho bones of Alexander, but placed them in her treasure- 
house, and gave orders that they should be buried next to her 
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niter lier death. The Queen died at the age of eighty-nine 
years, and they buried her in the burial-place of the kings, 
placing Alexander's bones next to her. The kingdom was 
then given to the four chiefs, who ruled the land with justice 
and mercy. They took all the treasures which Alexander 
had gathered and deposited them in the temple of Digoniu], 
and they erected an immense temple, the like of which has 
never before existed in Egypt. 


Finis. 
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Art. XX.— Not** on the Early Geography of Indo-China. 
By G. E. Gkrini, M.R.A.S. 

PART I. Prkhistoric Period: 

Bmxo ox Pwljuit'* Geoohjlfht or TI1K Ikuu mtiu.Gaxo«c. 


1. Introduction. 

Mi ritrovii per tun k1t» mran 

Che la dirilta via era tmarrita. 

Dvnt* : I*ftr*o, i, I. 

Hatixg been for years past engaged in researches on the 
early history of Siam and its border countries, I hud, us 
a matter of course, to go into their ancient geography— 
a hitherto unexplored field—and this naturally led me to a 
study of the documents that the Western geographers of 
antiquity left us, more especially Ptolemy, who gives us the 
first collection of anything like authentic data on the 
countries in question. Thus it came to pass that I found 
myself hopelessly eutangled in the "selva sclvaggia, ed 
as’pra o forte" of Ptolemy’s geography of India extrn- 
Gnngem. I must confess that the results attending my 
first attempts at interpreting this portion of the work of 
tho great Alexandrian were far from encouraging. This 
was, however, to be expected, seeing that even master lmnds 
like those of Klaproth, Cunningham, Yule, Lassen, and 
others, whilst meeting with fuir success in identifying 
Ptolemy's nnines of places west of the meridian ot the 
Ganges, had failed to evolve the slightest order out of tho 
chaos of his truns-Gangetic geography, and to locate with 
certainty even a single ono of tho numerous cities he numes 
beyond the outskirts of the Gulf of Bengal. The more 
eastern portion of Ptolemy’s geography came, therefore. 
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to bo looked upon as utterly unreliable, if not fantastic; 
and the severest strictures were passed on the great 
cosmologist and geographer, to the effect that he had made 
a mess of his eastern longitudes and latitudes, coined names 
of cities and peoples out of his fancy, confused islands and 
continents, making pretence to a knowledge of regions 
which his contemporaries had never reached, and on which 
they possessed but second-hand information of the vaguest 
possible character. 

But when I noticed the wide difference of opinion 
existing among Ptolemy’s expounders and commentators ns 
to the identification of his names of cities, gulfs, and even 
regions (some going so far as to connect his Magnus Sinus 
with the Gulf of Bengal, his coast of Sinai with that of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Kattigara with Kesho in Tonkin, and 
even with Kottnwaringin in Borneo, Serika with the Pegoan 
coast, and so forth), I nt once realized the impossibility 
of reaching any definite goal by following paths so widely 
diverging; and I confess that I began then to ask mvsclf 
whether — granted that Ptolemy had muddled—his com¬ 
mentators and would-bo clucidators had not, despite their 
zeal and learning and evident good-faith, often inado 
confusion worse confounded. 

The reason why Ptolemy's trans-Gangetic geography should 
have given rise to so much controversy is plain enough: it 
is to be found in the methods of treatment it received—at 
times far too theoretical on one aide, and far too empiric on 
the other; but always, and invuriably, too scholastically 
uniform und systematic. Thus the most faithful of 
Ptolemy's votaries, the aincerest of his admirers, ever missed 
the goal, despite the deep learning and indefatigable research 
they brought to bear on the arduous subject: some in un¬ 
successful attempts to find out a general formula of correction 
applicable to the whole of his habilnbilU, and others in the 
vain endeavour of making bis geographical nomenclature 
fit in in modern maps by simply connecting the names 
be gives with places designated by similar appellations in 
the latter. 
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As regards the first method, if susceptible of fairly 
successful application to the countries lying west of the 
Indus, it becomes utterly unfit for the more eastern portion 
of the babifabilis, where Ptolemy's measurement errors are 
far from being constant and uniform as might be anticipated, 
the position of places here, depending on much more im¬ 
perfect data; whereby it ensues that the amount of error 
must be detected and determined in almost ererv particular 
instance if anything like approximation is to be arrived at. 
Now this can only be done by a careful selection and 
individuation of the principal stations of Ptolemy’s system; 
the ratio of error in intermediate points between the base 
stations thus established will then be reduced to u minimum, 
bo as to allow, in the majority of cases, of a satisfactory 
identification of the same. 

I purposely say in the majority, and not in the totnlity 
of coses, because, iu spite of the rectification thus effected 
of Ptolemy's positions of his geographical elements, some 
of the latter will yet prove refractory to identification, 
owing partly to our still deficient geographical knowledge 
of some parts of Further India ; and more—nay, principally 
—to our lack of reliable historical data on the past of the 
same regions, which often prevents us from tracing modern 
names of places back to the designation they bore in Ptolemy’s 
time, so as to recognize them in his lists. 

This is, indeed, the greatest drawback iu a study of the 
subject under consideration; for many towns, marts, etc., which 
hud existed, and even, flourished, at that period, and were 
recorded by our eminent geographer, have now disappeared 
from the face of the eurth, us well as from the memory of 
man ; while others have changed several times their names, 
each change being often into a different language, according 
to the race of people under whoso sway they successively fell, 
and are now unrecognizable under their modern appellations. 
To this must be added the transformation that names of 
pluces have undergone in the mouths of travellers speaking 
different tongues, especially at that remote period when 
geographical science was still in its infancy; not to speak 
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of the alterations caused in their spelling as originally 
adopted in the work of our author, by its passing through 
the ordeal of a legion of copyists, often innocent of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge; so that the wonder is rather—after 
all these difficulties have been considered—that any of 
Ptolemy's names of places could now stand the test of 
identification at alL 

Yet I trust to be nblo to show in the sequel that, despite 
so many drawbacks, Ptolemy’s geography of the India 
extra-Gangem is still capable of fairly accurate interpre¬ 
tation, provided it is carried on on the lines mentioned 
above; and that, once the amount of error as to his 
fundamental stations has been determined, it is possible 
to push the work with equal success outside the limits of 
that field, even up to the scarcely as yet known regions of 
Western China aud Central Asia. It will then appear how 
great was Ptolemy’s knowledge of these remote countries 
at so early a time as his, and how careful his handling 
of the data he had at his disposal; os well as how little 
he deserved the strictures passed upon him and his work by 
commentators who did not know how to avuil themselves 
of the precious materials accumulated by him. 

W ith regard to the second method of interpreting 
Ptolemy’s geography, its shortcomings are too evident to 
need pointing out here. Its inevitable failure with respect 
to Indin was well exemplified at the hands of Lassen, who 
thought that all that was needed was to compare the 
ancient and modem names of places to connect the two. 
Proceeding on sounder critical principles, Cunningham and 
Yule fur better succeeded in interpreting Ptolemy’s data, 
and gave us the most reliable explanation of his geography 
of India which we now possess. Yet McCrindle, while 
acknowledging that Colonel Yule’s map of ancient India 
“is undoubtedly by far the best that has been yet [I885J 
produced,” has to avow that " the result is fur from 
encouraging.” 

As a matter of fact, it will bo seen that Ptolemy’s trans- 
Gangetic geography, when treated according to the method 
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laid down in the present paper, presents perhaps fewer 
difficulties than the cis-Gangetic portion. The only real 
hard crux I met with, after having succeeded in identifying 
some of Ptolemy’s principal stations of Indo-China, was 
the determination of the amount of his shortening of the 
Malay Peninsula and of the lower portion of the Cochin- 
Chinese headland in favour of the Arakan-Burmese and 
Tonkinese coasts respectively. 

On the other baud, the amount of error in Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitudes in the northern portion of 
Indo-China could be so neatly determined, that its 
rectification enabled me to extend the work far out 
of the limits originally contemplated, which included 
nothing beyond the outskirts of Southern Indo-China 
and Malay Peninsula, a region of which I can speak 
with some personal knowledge. If success led mo further 
than I intended, and carried me on to China and Central 
Asia, countries to the knowledge of which I cannot and do 
not make the slightest claim or pretence, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, ere I proceed, that I do not consider 
that extra portion of my work by any means complete; 
and if I gave it a place in my map and in the present 
sketch, it was in order to show the correctness of the plan 
on which I have worked out Ptolemy's geography of Indo- 
China, even when tested on a much larger scale. Ilonce 
I did not concern myself with it beyond what had 
relation w'ith trade routes in Ptolemy’s time, a subject on 
which I lay great stress, as I think it by far the most 
important gain to geographical science resulting from this 
study, and on entirely novel discovery most iikelv to alter 
tho opinions generally held hitherto as to the easternmost 
limits of the knowledge of the world possessed by the 
ancients, and of their trade relations. 

This is all I could do under the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances in which I am placed, of living in a far-away 
country out of reach of any well-stocked library containing 
the literature that has reference to the countries in question. 
Therefore, I gladly leave it to scholars versed in the lore 
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of China and Central Asia to complete the investigation 
and fill in the blanks I havo left. For the same reason 
I have had no access to any of the standard works bearing 
on Ptolemy’s geography, and have had to carry on all mv 
calculations of rectification of Ptolemy’s geographical co¬ 
ordinates of positions on the hose of the figures supplied in 
McCrindle’s “Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,’ 
1885 edition—a work embodying, as far as I can judge, 
nearly all that is known on the subject up to the present 
date, and which I have followed throughout as far as tho 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography treated on here is concerned. 
In the course of my labours T detected two misprints in it 
which somewhat led me astray at first, but which I hove 
since corrected. The first regards the longitude of Parisara, 
which is given as 179° on page 225, a mistake for H'J ; 
and the other the longitude of the mouth of tho river 
Aspithra (page 244), printed as 170°, whereas it should bo 
173° or 176°. I trust I have not fallen a victim to other 
possible misprints in that book, in tho determination of tho 
position of some other of Ptolemy’s stations. Should, how¬ 
ever, this prove to be the case, I would ask the indulgence 
of the reader, on the score that I had no means at my 
disposal to verify all such figures us I have taken from 
McCrimile’s book. 

With these premises and reservations, I shall now proceed 
to explain as summarily as possible the method adopted in 
my inquiry, and the means through which I arrived at 
tho solution of most of the intricate problems connected 
with the subject under consideration. 

I first took up the study of Ptolemy’s trans-Gangctic 
geography, in so far as had relation with the Gull ot 
Siam and tho Malay Peninsula, as early as 188, ; but 
I soon found out the inapplicability here of the formulas 
proposed for the correction of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates of 
positions, and the inadmissibility of the few identifications 
ventured upon by various authorities up to that date id 
Ptolemy’s places in these regions; with the sole exception 
of Zabai, connected by Yule with Campii, without, however, 
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attempting to definitely locate its position with any degree 
of precision. This prevented me from forming any estimate 
of the amount of Ptolemy’s error in longitude and latitude 
at that point, so the latter could not be used as a base stution 
for the purpose I intended. I had, in fact, by that time 
found out that no advance was possible in this direction 
unless one of Ptolemy’s stations at least could be identified, 
nud located with sufficient accuracy on the Gulf of Siam 
or the Cochin-Chiuese coast, so os to give an exact idea of 
Ptolemy’s amount of error in these far-away regions, and 
to furnish a clue to the detection and rectification of the 
errors in neighbouring stations. 

So far, the most easterly point in Ptolemy’s system that 
could be fixed upon with any degree of precision, was the 
delta of the Ganges, which was therefore considered us 
the ne plus ultra of alt possible correct interpretation of 
ancient classic geography. As I was at the time—despite 
the most assiduous efforts—unable to discover any reliable 
buse-point beyond that, I had to give up Ptolemy in utter 
discouragement, for I well saw that nothing could be done 
until such a point was found out. With this object in 
view, I, more unremittingly than ever, continued mv study 
and collection of old records concerning these countries, 
confident that, should I arrivo at establishing what were 
the principal marts and emporiums of trade that existed 
on these coasts in Ptolemy’s time, and under what names, 
I would most likely, unless Ptolemy’s names of localities 
were nothing but mere chimerical fancies, bo able to 
recognize some one of them in his lists, whether in its 
genuine or modified garb. I need not tell how glad I was 
when some years afterwards — not a few though — mv 
exertions were rewarded, and by tho end of 1895 I was able 
to identify, with absolute certainty, Ptolemy's Akadra and 
Pithonobaste with tho Bny of Ko: Tron or Ka-Dran (tho 
Kmlraiy of the Arub navigators of the ninth century), 
corresponding to tho present Hutien on the Kamhojan coast 
ot the Gulf of Siilm; and Pantaimeas (French spelling) 
or Punlhai-mas (*‘golden-walled citadel”) near by, tho 
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initial point from which Hindu civilization spread out 
over Kainbojn, ns I shall show in the sequel, and of which 
tho present Ilatien and Ko: Tron bay were the port, the 
most remarkable emporium of trade on the Gulf of Siam 
from the highest antiquity up to the beginning of the 
last century. This successful piece of work soon led mo 
to the identification of Samarade, Zabai, Aganagara, Takola. 
and other principal stations of Ptolemy on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. I became then aware 
of a now and important feature of Ptolemy’s geography of 
these countries, namely, that it discloses to us the positions 
of the outposts occupied at that early time by Southern 
Indian colonists who were then just at the outset of the 
exploits by which their civilization was subsequently spread 
all over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Kumboju, Campu, 
and the Malay Archipelago in general; and thus we are 
supplied with the solution of an ethnological mystery that 
could not hitherto be penetrated. 

The other important feature that I discovered afterwards 
was that of the overland routes that Western traders followed 
at that early period, most of which were hitherto not only 
unknown, but hardly even dreamed of. Tho rest of tho 
task proved comparatively easy, and I need not weary the 
reader any further with the rMi of my personal ex¬ 
periences in this matter, beyond adding that the ultimate 
result of all of them was this preliminary essay, with the map 
that accompanies it. Neither of these, as yet so incomplete 
and imperfect, would I dare to send to the press were 1 not 
confident that, even in their present humble and uncouth 
form, they may prove interesting and useful to lovers of 
Orientul research. This is the only reason that iuduced 
me to decide on their immediate publication, rather than 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity when leisure and 
less deficiency of mcanB of study would have permitted mo 
to considerably improve them. 
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2. Calculations. 

Though the process of rectification of Ptolemy’s measure¬ 
ment errors—on the co-ordinates of his fundamental stations 
and on the intermediate places between two successive co¬ 
ordinates taken as base-lines—is sufficiently shown in tho 
map hereto uppended, a brief exposition of the method of 
calculation followed for the determination of the error at 
the principal stations will perhaps render tho process 
clearer and more readily understood. Wo shall then begin 
at Akadra, the starting-point, which in our cose proved 
tho true key to the mystery that shrouded Ptolemy's trans- 
Gungetic geography. The longitude adopted for this 
harbour in tho present study is 104° 21' E. Greenwich, 
which corresponds to the actunl unchoruge of ships during 
the south-west monsoon in front of Hatlen. 

Tho other base meridian worked upon in conjunction 
with Akadra is that passing through the centra of the 
Gnngetic delta and the median mouth of the Ganges called 
Kamberikhon by our author, and supposed to correspond 
to the Barabangii estuary, for which the longitude adopted 
here is 89° 30' E. 1 Recently Hylands, in his elucidation of 
Ptolemy's geography—a book which deserves recognition, 1 
and from which I have derived useful hints as to tho 
graphical method of treating Ptolomy’s geography, ulthough 
unable to accept his formula of reduction or his estimate 
of tho true equivalent of Ptolemy’s 180® as fit for my 
purpose — assigned long. 90® E. to Kamberikhon. which 
is evidently too much east of the centra of the delta. 
A glance at a mup of Bengal will convince ono of this. 
The longitude adopted by me for Kamberikhon. not only 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the centra of tho 
delta, but also sensibly coinciding with the axis of tho 
lower course of the Barabangii, must evidently lie within 

1 All longitude* referred to in the present sketch lire computed from the 
mrrulinn of Grrrnwicb. 

* •• The Geography of Ptolemy elociiUkd," by T. G. Rylmndi. (Dublin, 189 A.) 
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n few minutes of the true one ns intended by Ptolemy. 
The calculation then proceeds as follows:— 

Longitude. —Bate Akadra—Kamberikhon. 

Flolrtny’i. True. 

Kamberikhon. Long. 14ti® 30 E. 80° 30 

Akadra. „ MT_ W 

Di£ 20° 30' 14® 51' 

whence wo obtain a formula of correction for Ptolemy « 
longitudes between Kamberikhon and Akadra : 

2U j_ 30' = 0 :25 * PtoL loDg ' (a) ' 


Determination of the longitude or Aganagara. 

A. By formula (a) from Kamberikhon. 

Kamberikhon- Ptol. long. 14b° 30' 

Aganagara. „ „ 169® 

Diflf. 22- 30'x 0-725 (a) = 16° 18' 
True long. Kamberikhon + 89° 30 ' 

Corrected long. Aganagara 105® 48 ' 

B. By formula (a) from Akadra. 

Aganagara. Ptol. long. 169° 

Akadra. „ „ 167° 

Diff. 2® x 0 725 (a) = 1° 27^ 

True long. Akadra + 104® 21 

Corrected long. Aganagara 105® 4S ' 
which is the exact longitude of Hanoi. 


Latitudes. 

As regnrds latitudes, let us, by way of trial, now 
determine u mean between those of Kamberikhon and 
Akadra. The true latitude assumed for the present for 
Kamberikhon is 22® 24' A’., corresponding to that of the 
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villnge called Byracally on tbe maps, which may bo 
Kamberikhon itself, and if not, must be not very far from 
tbe mark; considering that nearly eighteen centuries have 
elapsed from tbe time of collection of Ptolemy’s data, and 
that at that period tbe delta could not be so far advanced 
southwards as at present. The tigtire assumed here will 
be, however, checked in due course; as we shall see, tbe 
error in latitude between tbe parallels of Kamberikhon and 
Akadra is far from being uniformly distributed. We have, 
then— 

PtoIen>T’«. True. 

Kamberikhon. Lat. 18° 40' * 22" 24' N. 

Akadra (Ilatlen). „ 4° 45' 10° 22' 

DifE 13 3 55' 12° 2' 

whenco a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 

12 ° 2 ' 

between Kamberikhon and Akadra = ^ 5 -*•.»» = 08647. 

Applying this by way of trial to the determination of tbe 
latitude of Aganagara, we obtain— 

Aganagara. Ptol. lat. 16 3 20' N. 

Akadra. „ ,, 4° 45' 

Diff. IP 85' x 0-8647 = 10 3 1' 

True latitude Akadra + 10 3 22' 

Corrected latitude of Aganagara 20 3 26' 


Xow the true latitude of Aganagara (ITnnoi) is 21® 2*, 
whereby we seo that there is an error in the result of the 
above calculation of 39' less. This we shall bo able to 
account for hereafter, and show that it is due to the ex¬ 
cessive lengthening by Ptolemy of the coast of Arnkan 
and Pegu between Chittagong and Cape Jfegrais; and, 
correspondingly, of the Tonkinese coast, whence tho 
comparatively southern position resulting for Aganagara. 
But having made certain that tho latter is really Ilanoi, 
both by the approximation obtained in tho determination 
of its geogruphic co-ordinates aud by every other indication. 
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as shall* be shown in due course, we must correct the error 
and adopt its true latitude of 21 8 2’, so as to he able to use 
it as another base-point in the calculations that follow. 

The next step is to find tho relation of Ptolemy’s 
and true latitudes between Akadra and Aganagara. This 
stands as follows:— 

Ptolemy's. True. 

Aganagara (Ilanoi). Lat. 16° 20' 21" 2' 

Akadra (Hallen). „ 4° 45' 10° 22' 

I)iff. 11° 35' 10° 40’ 

whence the correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes botween the 

. .• 10* 40* ‘ 

above two stations = = 0 82 W* 

Ptolemy’s equator deduced from this formula of correction 
would correspond to 5’ 58' true North latitude. This, 
we mnv observe, closely agrees with the result that could 
lie obtained from Ceylon, where Ptolemy’s equator passes 
through Hubartha (Barbervn), the true latitude of which 
is 6" 30' N.; and will do for our purpose, ns shall be 
proved by subsequent researches. 

That neither the error of lutitudo between tho parallels of 
Akadra and Aganagara, nor that in longitude between the 
meridians of Akadra and Kamberikhon, is uniform, is 
proved by the displacement of Cape Temala (Negrais) too 
far east and south. This better results from tho following 
calculations:— 

Akadra (Hatlen). Ptol. long. 167° 0' K 

Cape Temala (Negrais). „ „ 157° 20' 

Diff. IT- 40' 


Applyiog to this tho formula of correction (a) found above 
for longitudes, wo have : 9° 40 x 0 - 725 = 7°. Sub¬ 
tracting this result from the true longitude of Akadra 
(Hatien), we obtain 104° 21'—7° = 97° 21'for the longitude 
of Cape Temala (Negrais). Tho true longitude of the 
latter, at Diamond Point, adopted in the present inquiry 
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ia 94° 22' E.; whenoe we see that Ptolemy’s displacement 
of this cape is about 3° too far East. 

Its displacement in latitude is shown by the following 
Cape Tem&la. Ptol. lat. 8° 0' 

Akadra (Hatien). „ „ 4° 45' 

Diff. 3° 16' 

Applying to this the formula of correction for Ptolemy's 
latitudes found above we obtain— 

3° 15' x 0-92 = 2° 59' 

True lat. Akadra (Hatien) + 10° 22' 

Corrected lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) 13° 21' 

The true latitude for this capo adopted in the present study 
being 16° N., it follows that Ptolemy’s displacement of tho 
same was uearly 3° further south than its truo position. 
We see then that he lengthened the coast of Arakan and 
Pegu as far as Capo Negrais at tho expense of tho western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, which thereby becomes 
represented shorter than it really is; and that therefore 
the latitudes given by him for stations north of the 
parallel of Cape Negrais (Temala) must be corrected to 
a greater extent than those of tho places situated to the 
south of the same parallel. 

Before, however, attempting to find what tho new formula 
of correction should be, let us see whether the same rule 
applies to the coast of Tonkin, and in general all over 
tho •intermediate regions. In order to do this, let us 
prolong the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais)—the latitude 
of which is 8° N. Ptol. = l6 3 N. truo as shown above—as 
far as the Annamite coast. Wo see then that it intersects 
the latter u little below Turiin (Tourane of French maps) 
and the homonymous bay, noted from tho earliest time as 
a much frequented port on that coast, and which I huvo 
identified with Ptolemy’s Throana. The lutitudo he assigns 
to Throana being ft 3 30' N., namely, just a little above tho 
parallel now undor consideration, we obtain thus a con¬ 
firmation that tho sai l parallel, markiug the b 3 of North 
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Latitude in Ptolemy’s system, actually corresponds to 
the 16th parallel of true latitude in our maps. The con¬ 
sequence is that the coast of Tonkin and northern Annum 
has undergone at Ptolemy's hands the same lengthening 
at the expense of the southern as the corresponding coast 
on the eastern sido of the Gulf of Bengal. A single 
formula of correction will then do for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
of all places situated further north than his 8th parallel 
or our 16th parallel of North Latitude. This formula can 
bo easily deduced from a comparison of the latitude of 
Cape Temala (Negrais) with that of Aganagara (Hanoi), 
os follows:— 

Ptolemy'*. True. 

Aganagara (Hanoi). Lat. 16’ 20 21" 1 

Cape Temala (Negrais). „ 8° 0* 16° O’ 

Ditf. 8° 20' 5* 1' 

whence -g* 20 ’ = ®’® M* 

This formula of correction, when tested nil over the geo¬ 
graphical field under consideration, was found to apply to 
jdl places situated by Ptolemy abovo his 8th parallel, even 
as far up as Mongolia und Central Asia. From it we 
may deduce the correct latitude for Kamberikhon, as 
follows:— 

Kamberikhon Ptol. lat. 18° 40 N. 

Aganagara (Hanoi). „ „ 16" 20* 

Diff. 2 s 20' x 0-6 (X) = 1“ 24' 
True lut Aganagara (Hanoi) -f 21° 1' 

Corrected hit. of Kamberikhon 22° 2o' 

But a more correct result would bo obtained from the lati¬ 
tude of Cape Temala (Negrais) taken as a base, thus:— 
Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18° 40' N. 

Cape Temala (Negrais). „ „ fP 0' 

Diff. 10° 4(f x 0-6 (X) = 6° 24' 
True lat Cape Temala (Negrais) 16° 0' 
Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon 22° 24' 
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TABLE I 


Station* West of tho Meridian of Zamberikiion (longitudo 1 Hr 30' Ptol. — 80’ 30 E. Greenwich, Iran). 


No. ul 
I trier. 


Name or DroutHr'a Stands*. 


A’jxakia 

LITHIXOS PTE008 (St -w Tower) 
Belli M> 

Sapoloa ... m mi **• 

BtfltlUl IN ••• Ml 

Heerti ... ••• m • i« 

Bhajipha 
Oria 

KAEGABA 


Boot a . 

Batasgkaiaaata 
SANNVBA 
Fareakra 
ftambaWka /I) . 
KAXAOOBA . 
Bagala . 

g>n <xrti* 

Bambalaka II) 

Boraita ... 
Fallmbathra 

Zataida ... 

Snanagara 

Eorryau 

Kaadata 

Tamaiitei 

Athenagoroa 

Gang* Begin .. 


M* 

aaa 

*•* 





Itolnor’*. 


143 — 


134 — 


144 — 


13^ 20 


138 40 


138 30 


137 40 


136 — 


134 — 


13T — 


133 30 


132 40 


134 — 


134 — 


132 IS 


134 — 


130 — 


143 — 


ur — 


142 30 


143 — 


140 — 


145 SO 


143’ 30 


144 — 


141 SO 


146 20 

#•« 

146 — 


I .osom.ua. 


K nanla irf 
cormrtioa 
jppliwL 


(J; -»«• 


lie* tiflf'l 
E. Gterair. 


a* ar 

•0 - 

ns- nr 
W a* 


*T 

tr 

«’ 


it 

li¬ 

lt 


ir 

«( 


8 M* d0' 

•0 - 

81 - 39' 

r« nr 

79 

to 

:r 
77' 

80 

IS 18 

w ar 

M* If 

M* 4’ 

M’ AT' 

*»* ft' 
88* 81* 
*T- 'X 
88’ 16 
*7' IV 
att* it 
tv’ o 


luTirroB- 

IHobmrY 

Formula of 
corrrrtinn 
appiird. 

llrrtified 

pnaitioll. 

X. 

49 

40 

W»0 9 

41' 

V 1 

43 


37 

1 

34' 

20 


32* 

vt 

34 

__ 


*r 

13 

34 

40 


St 

r 

34 

_ 


sr 

37' 

S3 

40 


31* 

24' 

83 

20 


31' 

13 

34 



31 

3V 

34 

15 


JP 

44' 

34 

40 


32' 

— 

83 

20 


31* 

ir 

32 

30 


30 

43 

32 

40 


so’ 

iff 

31 

40 


JO' 

IV 

30 

40 


20 

37 

30 

20 


79’ 

2*' 

32 

- 


in 

24' 

29 

30 


if 

45’ 

29 



25 

tr 

97 



27' 

2»’ 

31 

10 


29 ‘ 

#fi 

29 

30 


*8 J 


27 

14 


27’ 

14’ 

26 



ur 

it 

26 

30 


27’ 

7' 

27 

_ 


27’ 

2-V 

l W 

14 


• m 

46- | 


IiiixTinciTiox. 


• •• 
• •• 
• t* 


llnmnluir ... ... ... ... n. ... . 

Rhnlam ul Ilelii ... ... ... ... ... **' * 

Cbikui ('bn lake (eertrro *ul*) ••• ••• ••• *•* * 

Siuib place to the oaat u( J ilutu ... ... .. 

Tlmk-Jalnni; f ... ... ... ... ... ••• * 

Tiriil.i-pnri. X.W. u( Habnui-rhinl lak© . — 

lljlirtin-rhml lake (muU to tb* mirth at) ... — .* 

TuipraDg. Shipki, ur Delia ? ... . 

Gartbuk (written aUo Garon and Gallop) .- ••• 

Gar, or plane in it* nnuhlwmrhwxl iT*»hi.g»nx 0 . -* . 

Haul*, or llaale; (or KangraT) .. . 

Simla?. ... .- . 

Sirmugor K»«timir), for Habarunpnr to the mm* of itF) . 

Suk. rial, nn Gang**. Iirlo* Siriuigot ? .- 

Sum Hal, to th« ml of IkilHt .. ,... . 

Kanviiknbia Kannle). .. 

Si'icla or nagttU (ilude or Aulh) . ... 

Kiuka or Cliatnnkala ?) . ... . ••• ••• 

Kliatitiiunlii. a cite u( the MandaUi; If dot. Salmtna. Supur, <rr Satabnnx, a fitT 
nn tbn Gundak rim ... ... ... ... — — 

Gorklia nr other plaro on Dur% OaaJUtl mat -. 

I’italipnlrs (Patna) ... _ _ ... ►.. 

slulls. Mo* Sbajnti*, it not. Siipili** .,. ... •• • 

Tanii'iulnn, or Pnnakba; if not. Sana? . 

Gorki**, or wrhiu* Uormkhpsr , 0urru«kp.oc! 

Kll»lnHC III Nepnl . . 

Kajrnial: U ai>t. Tamtukf (Tamralipti) ... .. 

I*majrc[«n «ia til* 'n*ta (or Attn, rirer .. . — 

At Jc**urc nr *omunhat to thn wiwt uf it . 


• at 

• •• 

... 


Niuiui. 


Hitaihar 

Khuten . 


Tlluk Jailing 
TiruU-ptiri 

Tuapraug 
Gartop m 
Oat 
Hanla 
Simla ... 
Srinarnf 
Sukertal ... 
SamMial ... 
KauaUj ... 
Ondr .. 
Cbmntikttla 

Saubnng 
Gotkkn ... 
i'utna 

Slmkiu ... 

Sana 

Gnnkhpur 
Kbatang ... 
Kajmnbal 
I)iiu j par 
Ja 


a tnmbira map*. 


Ixmiplnd* 

Latitiali N 


K. Grrciiw. 



sr — 

42* 15' 


So’ — 

37* - 


US’ — 

3i* 3tr 


8P 35* 

32* W 


60’ 44' 

31* - 


81* I.V 

31* — 


79 s 35’ 

31* 2a 


80“ 24' 

31* 40' 


80“ — 

sr 10 


"s’ fir 

32* M 


77' 2«) 

3P if 


78* 50' 

3o* ur 


78* ««' 

29* 28' 


rtr tv 

28* 34 


7V ,W 

27* * 


W 14- 

•>>y M 

... 

#5’ &V 

29’ '20- 


sr sv 

:s* *’ 


81 ? 22' 

ir ft s' 


ay ir 

2f 

... 

8 ft’ ft' 

29* 6ft’ 


8'J’ 22' 

IT l't 


87’ W 

26* r 


66- 60' 

ar tar 


88’ — 

25* — 


88* iV 

So’ aar 

war. 

80’ 20’ 

23 " r 


All etatiooe printed iii capital* belong to tb# base meridian, which in thi* labia i» that of tba “ Ston* Tonct." 


































































TABLE II. 

Stations between the Meridians of Kuaberikhon (longitudo U (: 30' Ptol. = 89° 30' E. Greenwich, true) and Cape Tennis (longitude 157' 20 FtoL - 94’ 22 E. Greenwich, true). 


No. of 

• >nU» 


29 
SO 

ai 

31 

33 
31 

34 

30 
37 
«» 
3H 
tu 
4) 
41 

43 

44 

14 

45 
47 
43 
4* 
4» 
AI 

49 

33 


Kxvil or l*TOtIHT‘« Statiox*. 


Itaedtm BkytMko 

D»am» . 

Khaarana 


8elampara 

Sadoga . 

Maniauia or Maniaiaa 
Aiotang* ... ... 

Toiaiti, nwtnipulia ... 

Tafiaa. „ 

Pomara .. 

Triglypton nr TriUngom 
KAMBERllCHOS 

Pnctapolu . 

K&nbcia rim (moutlii 
Barakurx, * mart 

Tokotanna rim motn). 
Sambra .. 

Sodo* mrr [lumitli) 


IM 
• •• 


• •• 
M( 


Berabonna 

Tcmaia rim (mouth) ... 

Trmala city ... ... 

CAPE tUyiii.li TEX ALA 


Ml 

•♦ 4 * 



Loioirnn. 

Latmi Da. 

Ftolctuy'*. 

Picmmla 
ul correction 
applied. 

HcrllRal 

jxwtiuu. 

I Girtsw. 

j FlolsmyV 

F.itmnU 

I ul currcrthor 
applied. 

Kerri Hid 
pouriun, 

N. 


IW 

__ 


9i J 

4' 

48 

SO 

(A)-0*8 

in’ 55 

... 

l&;5 



o: 

16 

51 J 

30 


4f V 


1W 

_ 


or 

4' 

ST 

15 


33’ 34' 


143 



03 : 

IV 

31* 

30 


30' r 


142 

_ 


01 

w 

31 * 



20- 49’ 


its 

30 


BU 

24’ 

33 

20 


31 3 i.r 

• tt 

144 

20 


S3 4 

2* 

29 

20 


28 ’ Itr 


14T 

14 


H9 ; 

in’ 

34 

40 


2 # 1 r 

oMt 

142 

_ 


*1' 

«r 

24 

14 


25’ 4b' 1 

.* • 

150 



• l‘ 

4' 

23 

20 


25’ 13 


152 

30 


0.* 

12 

22 

15 


24’ 3r 

m. j 

149 



wr 

37 

21* 

30 


24* T 


154 



92 

52' 

18 

— 


tr v 1 


146 

30 


80 

30 

18 

40 


22 24 

... 

150 

_ 


01’ 

»' 

18 

— 


22 J r 


151 

20 


or 

lii 

17 

_ 


ar 24* 

... 

142 

30' 


'it' 

Ilf 

16 

— 


20* 48‘ 


143 

-- 


92’ 

24’ 

14’ 

30 


19“ 54* 


143 

30 


»r 

30' 

13* 

45 


IW 17 

•a. 

153 

30 


or 

sv 

12 

30 


IK* 42 

•*. 

154 

20 


03" 

r 

11 

20 


Itf* — 


155 

30 


9V 

j* 

10 

20 


ir : 24- 


147 

30 


IN’ 

IT 

10 

— 


17* IX 

... 

1ST 

30 


94* 

27 

9 



to* sir 


157 

20 


94 

22 | 

• 

— 


16 - 


Iotyrtncanos. 


TJ 


••• 

of 


I‘iil> ban 

• »M ••• , 

Uami 

Chant *acir Uke, road on wratetn tab ... 

Sbabaiuli. ... . 

Dlu jnn. art of IIii‘-a ... 

SIiii»Ur, or Tutkv-Lmin, on Tkh</?* tint 

N in il"Oit. 

fUbcimuU .. 

Jjnliipar 1 tor •orac nloc* Utwown it and ihn Brahmaputra rim) ... 

Silbnt fBaOitU). .. ... ... 

shunt place on the Snrmmi rim <>r Mapi. hr, Tamara, or Snniokf) 

tmiiwm, a liltlr to the 8.W. of Dakka . 

UilU rad of Chittagong i Upper Kuhnian 1 K»lf diatriii in Burma ? 
Ilamhahg. ntnary . 

Chittagong, or »naic plow near it .. 

Mini tun, behind KouUm Ulaurl 
Arakan, ancient capital ... 


Approximate rinutiira <4 the plan idcntilUd 
in modern i 


> map*. 


RctUJtu. 


Name. 


PlUa ... 

Ilaiui ... 

Slwbanln... 

Bbrjrn 


■ M ••• 

III »tl 


w,i **.- 


... 

... 


KuUJan (Arakan tint) at Akrxl. . 

1 *mbij>.m*w (Itamrf), or lOn-byui . 

Arirr rim. or miw other ttruim abort Eoadowo ( M»-I rim f Taa-lwai rim f/.„ 

Suniluway i*and«wf). 

flwa (Mr cl*e abort llattrin) 

au«uu rim at llkmotni inland i.W/*».gytrn\ . 

Sula-mrn [Simyll* ?), or obi Baxeeiu (Tuptrwf) .. 

t.aj«t Kagrait (Cape SimylU or Ttmirt, from Diamond it land: 


Sin _ 

BaoguniAtl 
Jtintiapur 
| SrJhH ... 
lumptsr .. 

Borieol .. , 

Ryncmlly , 
Chittagong , 
Mori nm 
Arakan 'amrient 
capital)... 

Ktila-.Uti rim 
iUmri 

Sandnwwy , 

Forma Wulab Ml I 

Tha-mr* bla-lrwon . 
(Diamond utim.i, j 

j Cap* Xrgrai* ... | 


MS. <-<»**• 


9ft» 

25' 

43* 

^ i 

93’ 

34' 

42> 

iff 

00* 

43' 

32' 

— 

91“ 

so- 

32* 

_ 

M* 

so 1 

29’ 

10- 

SO” 

_ 

29* 

IX 

94“ 

lir 

29* 

40 

90’ 

4' 

26* 

r 

92* 

__ 

25* 

is- 

Dl a 

4X 

21* 

55- | 

94“ 

_ 

24’ 

4SC 

90* 

10’ 

23* 

ii 

SO* 

2o' 

22* 

24 

01’ 

50" 

22* 

20 

91* 

46’ 

21 s 

W 

93' 

W 

20' 

44 - 

92* 

<W 

20’ 

IX 

94’ 

_ 

10“ 

K 

94’ 

10' 

19* 

4' 

94’ 

3tf 

15* 

2X 

95° 

— 

IT* 

IX 

94’ 

19- 

15’ 

5X 

94* 2T 

I6~ 

* 


Oil route from Cbrrrhcn to ll'UMn. 
On root* from Tnanulo to E*U**a, 


Tilt A’oAoui ol the Mabibhlrain. 


Nora.—All tlalioru printed m capital* belong to liatr meridian*. 

TABLE III. 

Stations between the Meridians of C»pe Temala (longitude 157* 20' Ptol. = 94 22' E. Greenwich, true) and Cape Takola (longitude 158* 40‘ Ptol. =98* 19' E 


Greenwich, true). 


No ot 
Miller. 


Nam «r IV-luit'* Stanos* 


II Aritnblna ... ... ... 

Xartara ( i r Maiihara nutropoUa 

M Sahara ... 

67 Btaynga. a mart . 

6 » Btarnga riitr (nurtrib: ... 


LmuMOi 

IaTITTOl 

ItinmniaTTo*. 

FtnlrmyV 

Formula 
«f enrrerrif* 
applied. 

RctriiUI 

pnttiSaa, 

C. tffrenw. 

IH.d«m;V 

Formula 
uf comet inn 
■{■plied. 

Urrtll5.it 

piMtinn. 

s. 

156 30 

156 — 

159 30 | 

169 — J 
162 80 ) 

It) - 2 9624 

load 

c'wrccriao 

»r 4T 
Of W 

rtfS* iff 

[or 44 

197’ iff 

22 30 

19 30 

6 30 

9- - 

S 94 

<A)-0« 

24“ 4X 
IS’ 4X 

t6* ir 1 
ir j«- 
18’ 13' 

--(- 

T,h«bo, abort Rinui (Sum «| Moptang). 

I 1 MW ... Ml •«• M. M. ... ... ••• 

Si'nnni mua.U**?, Smt{$ b^| , m »•« ... ... *.. •** ... 

TahtOn i.Wlltum), or *W 5'iuyMftrrw (Rafigun; t ... _ — 

ttalwcon rirer (month) .. 


Approximate potlUwn ol th* |d 
in modern map* 


iiirutincd 


Nam*. 

Lioigirinin 

E. Grwnw. 

Latitude N 

. . . 

ixr- ir j 

21“ 45' 

Fnnn. . 

95“ IX 

Iff* 44‘ 


96* 19 

16“ 4a 

Tiihtun hi 

97’ 14' 
97“ JO - 1 

16* iff 
16“ 10 


iluiaxi. 


The AA<». ot C hinese unnal* 

Fnnn Jfanry. or Jf.f.rn, th* dyiuctc 
rrignlui? at Protnv. 

Th* local form lion loirs c<atd*fc*l m 
•hitting the**, eta turn* westward ol 
a iiiuiltitr Miuoi to tile ili»|il*rrm*ml 
of CapoTt 
S* Wmc l. 


ft main «wtwwrd* 


lliirplair 

d* li t. ahunr 




























































































T A It L TC I V 


Stations bctw<*>n tho Meridians of 


Cape Takola (longitude I58 a ll)' Ptol. = 98 lit' K. Greenwich, true' and Akadra (longitude 167* Ptol = 104“ 21 K. Greenwich, true). 


No ol 
Order 

__ , 

h» 

Plala ut PUdiU 

UI 

laiedon Sarika . „ | 

til 

Aapaiara ne Aapa'aaraya ... ... 

B2 

PaUana ... „ ^ ... ... jl 

M 

Abragona ... *. 

04 

Oliomkorrha ... . ; 

M 

OlTOSWW Ml mo MI MI Ml 

6«! 

Axkhia*rm 

87 

••• IK ••• 410 Ml 1 

68 

*aJ»tha . - .. 

fl!) 

Adeiiaga . 

70 

P of Inara .. m ••• >•• #•# | 

71 

Pandaaa. „ ... ^ 

72 

Bhiagiberi ..| 

73 

harUff»r» 

74 

Oaaana -i Doana . 

76 

Bareukora . 

78 

Laaippa m taayppa . 

77 

Berabai’ .j 

;a 

79 

Cap* Wjump Beta hat .. .. ... . 

Takola, a mart ... „. 

«o 

CAPB iWood) TAKOLA . 

81 

Kbryioanaa titer mouth) . 

82 

Kakknnagara . ... . 

83 

Thorn ... 

84 

Ptllfldl .M Ml II a low mm a 

86 

Palandoa riter mouth! ..1 

Vi 

l«WtB4 

WOWHUB **W II* too o oa oaa «oi 

87 

Cape Malea Kolon 

88 

Atlaba rierr liuimtb; .. 

89 

Koli eirttaa .. 

90 

Pirtmnla .. 

91 

BALOHOKA . _. „ 

tlj 

Samarade 

93 

Pagraia.. . 

9i 

iohaaoa line itaonlh;. ... 

tt 

Pithonnbaat* . ... ... 

98 

AKADRA ... _ . 

97 

Hratl of tin PirlmaUk Oulf . ... | 

it 

Sabadaibai iilmnb rratrr) . 




LoyiiiTrns. 

. 

lamruK. 

PtntmyV 

Ktimnla u] 

1 eairrrrtinn 
applied. 

iLtio.d 

liiikmr’a 

Fortimla of 
cnrTi'i dun 
applied. 

Bedifinl 

pnafUoU. 

porithm. 

E. (ir«o«. 






atjvru. 

160 — 

a as 0-724 

(7 

49 40 

yt)-o* 

4i* r 

16* — 


190- it' 

44 — 


J» 3 I*" 

165 JO 


101* 3 

41 40 


M‘ U 

to su 


1P1* i 

41 _ 


34* 4V 

16S JO 


101* 49' 

39 30 


Jf 8A 

185 — 


I02 1 Jl 

37 15 


33* 34' 

16*' — 


lor «r 

ST 30 


ur 43’ 

183 — 


lor -.T 

31 — 


vr 4!7 

162 — 


HNT 44 

29 — 


28* 3“ 

165 40 


I03 ; *3 

38 20 


28" IS 

150 SO 


rV 9V 

83 _ 


25* r 

162 16 


xr fit' 

22 50 


24* 66' 

164 — 


»r 54’ 

21 20 


u' r 

166 — 


38 

18 — 


22* 1‘ 

169 30 


cr « 

18 15 


22* icr 

16a — 


■r 54 

15 20 


90' 24 - 

161 30 


\r S3 

12 50 


18" 54 

161 — 


r 

18 30 


Ilf 7 4T 

169 90 


Jl 

iL- iif 

6 — 

M-1-733 

ir 32 

150 — 


4 «r 

4 40 

(f)-0'IK 

to- th 

160 — 


»' 17 

4 15 


9* AT 

155 40 


98 19 

r 40 


8 85 

159 _ 


J8’ 33 

X* — 


«• W 

160- — 


»* 17 

r — 


r is- 




*u*Tti. 



169 — 


>tl 41 

1 ! 20 


t* 48 

181 - 


10* - 

l* 20 


4‘ 44 

iei — 


iu- — 

2 — 


4* 8- 

100 _ 


\Q* n 

3 — 


3* W 

163- — 


r 27 

« — 


1* 4 

104 — 


2* II 

X* — 


6* T 

184 20 | 


U* 37 

0 _ 


y 68 




mtRTKa 



163 15 ( 

Ural 

10' 39 

8 30 


y o 

162 — / 

emmtion !| 

re i* 

4- 40 


10 15 

163 - 


XT li 

4 50 i 

local 


165’ —| 


IS* lb 

4' 50 1 

graphifal 

1 _ 

185 40 / 


i|'f 49 

4 45 ! 

rametion 

1 nr 22T 

166 SO 

a) wO'725 

17' 52 

4 46 

U. 

10’ 22' 

107 


: >i si 

4 45 

(♦)-0'95 

10 2* 

168 W- 


|l 86 

4 16 


9- n 




•wt-nt. 


►om«. 

ICO — 


I*: 17 

k- 30 


i° ii 


Appfniinuiltr p. notion ut thr jJa.-. klrnthW 

n> in-ilrio inapia, 




liitia InM jihui on tl.H Kuma nr»r, 
Klaim of I-Lri-aai Marco lVilo'a Kl*ini» 

ftnlngf ... 

l-iang-chan [uuk» lii-luu*}) ... 


if Uk* Soho ; I’iitn.tui Ukc t 
ritual* J m>iiii.»1m ib about Mi.mLun 


lCfD^*l-hlD^ f ... ... h* . — ... ... .. •• ... ... 

Taahkuh, ljtunf-upB,IT oiUr rtty is Nortunro Si'. Un a, mrlhv IVtUinr mwmUiu- 


Selim in Chino* Tibcl .. 

Hok«w, a littSa- Wtwt of Tatalritla ' ... 
Vuna-tunp, irnifni Sfehurn .. 

Aa-rhau oa Ike 7 «. thing, (outlum Si'rlmtn 


Ymigclmng, weatrra Vunnan (nncirm Yldeha nr Vniduha) 
1‘i‘h-npu or Mmg-ahi', in Yunnan, nu* iluf-fi 


Am-ienl Alim of P'io.tan. Phiping or Ofiaujckuag.. .. ... 

t.li'ixur-k^ur ;ltingi-pun>, Uungpar/, written KUnghmu* according tu litirniMo- 

piuGttMfin ... ... m, ... ... ... 

Muirnc Ixm.” .may ho Leg}*. Imt tliia ii titt doubtful) . .. 

I.Oati* Pluwhanw.' the an. r«l Cb'kng Ikm?,.. ... . 

lUrikan Pankkli.itnlu-nignnu:, in tha S,K. i.f I.nang P-braliing. 

Lbniiitful; may be Si-po: {written Tlubo acmtdine ti> BurmnH puuunmtiun) ... 


Mrrpni. awtos (taut nt th.. Malay PmisiaU 

fkiycva point. Kuith of M. rgni ... ... ... „ . 

llaibnut at or toi tba itiuuth of tin- Fak-Cbon riiat, anrirut province of TatSa 

ill (TakV) ••• ••• ••• a*-* **• *•• • M( 

Cape Tukf.jia, above Fapra rirait .. - _. ... „. ... ... „ 

latagn riter, nr Trang fit erf ... ^ . 


Kortii* (K*p!-pr*ki«»l:, a mart anil lay on the eoaal of Uu< Mala? IVniurula 
oppodtcj tinker) Ion... ... ... ... „. ... . 


Som" plaru about Trong, Tbm-pco?, or K* ala Kattg-M, mtho oeioat dUtnct of 

Pnak ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ' 

Furak pnvinrt, .it Ita ancient capital. . 

P.CTV rititr at Bandar Bam . .. „. ... 

Selangor dialrltl— Kwal* S.itil»a? (a plat* called Siliali *• -ime taenty imU- tip 
x tba finuaro ililt) ... ... ... m. ... ... ... ... M . 


Tatijnnj; K'winUu, a capo on ia*trrn roa»| of Mulat Prttiitimla 
Tiimmun trier, or Lildb tint, the «utr«w of which i> al M 
tat. t S.T m* ... ... ... hi ... ... 

A* 58 Kelantan or Ka ta ni a n <li.lnct ... ... ... . 


«*♦ II 


I.ig»r (iVioe-im)/* wlirep of aamiloiji*; ui Malar /VimaUi.ji, whence Permtala. 
Prmula, rtt.) ... 


nn li.m, Uv> caavrn tcrmraiw of th« <ti«rfaud mote arroae the Kra i.ttmuw .. 

I v«(r«. Ik* 'itihri capital ufloiaoj HUna lAJatarnffAf) ... ... 

! — TU' mart of Krat ;A'mh 4« nr A'rigf la anting) ... . 

I 10' Tar Kaiiipot ritft (.Sviotwa or 4 *cM«m 1/; if nut. the ri«rr ol Kampong Smti. . 


T it' | (Naia-drigr) Si.lirin i-lanil. wrwt cmwt « Sumatra 


Nani* 

I.iTigitmle. 
E. (irvatiw. 

latitude. 

I'klni-bat lake 




woirni» 


ur 

50 

U.’ 

go- ; 

SI atiijii,.. 


101* 

_ 

& 

3f 

Kinlng „ 


lot* 

45 

36 

M f 

Ia*4iiirwciuu 

**• 

102* 

40 

37’ 

48 

Kmijr-chaUR 


104* 

50 

Jf 

50 

T-ahknli .. 

••• 

tor 

4*' 

If 

45' 

Selim ... 


100’ 

y 

jr 

,o| 

Hr>k»W ,. 


tor* 

10 

J0* 

Yuiig-uine 


101* 

if.' 

28* 

IS 1 

SncllBIl ... 


1 1W 

45' 

28' 

30f 

Ytinjrrhaojr 


wr 

14' 

2o’ 

10' 

Mcus-hna-tins ... 

100’ 

i(7 

24’ 

17’ 

Shipinj? ... 

- 

lor 

50’ 

23* 

50 

i-bhiig-Bynif 


kkc 

48' 

22* 

■ 

M. Lent ... 


99° 

Itf 

22* 

ur 

1.. 1'-bra luing 

*•• 

IQS’ 

y 

19* 

54' 

BatiVan ... 


103’ 

81.' 

tb* 

St 

Tbibo 

*•• 

97 ; 

25* 

zr 

I4‘ 

Merjcni ... 

% 

— 

08* 

36T 

IT 

27 

Boycii point 


98' 

30 

10* 

id' 

I'ak Chan cetuarv 

98° 

ser 

ur 


flip* 7'akOp* 


96" 

ur 

R* 

35' i 

Ijingu riter 

“ 

9U“ 

4f»* 

r 

Mi'J 

K..rbi» ... 

w*- 

98* 

6X 

r 

— 

IVnik 




— 

Month Perak river 

too* 

47 

4* 

3 

Kwala Suiilia Til- 





l»g* ... 

- 

101* 

30' 

r 

24' 

Tnnjuog KwilntAa 

Trlnpanu riter 

103* 

39* 

4* 

ff 

'mouth 

KtUnUti, crxpiul.. 

103* 

103* 

0 

15' 

y 

«’ 

JO 

10 ' 

I.lgnr, old 

*•- 

1 rad* 


y 

W 

nmtnp’li’m 

S'rl Vijai* 

... 

fisf 

IT 

ur 

JO• 

— 

fOff 

4' 

ir 

40 

Xluang Krai 

• •• 

18** 

lb 

IT 

17 

Ka in put mu 


lot' 

5 ‘ 

10' 

3i' 

Pauilu imiU 

• »* 

104* 

IT 

10' 

4T 

llaliui lair 

... 

104* 

21 

10* 

as- 

Uacb.fa lay 

*** 

105 

tt 

10* 

— 

Centre, Si-Hint 



•.ttm. 

Broap 


90* 

** 

T 

JO' 

— 


IttriUa 


TUfci name mn l<« bo a tm«afiler.trim 
►I or /'j.iin-r 

/.caag). 


The anrionf *tata rtf T»»», ^knlt. Hi Ties, 

itt Sr'dinen. 


EridantlT Iranilii. rativoa of th* i 
•potalinp rratit. turn. 

Thr rill«a of Sit '..rhau'i ao.1 La l-rhim). 
t»ar to each other on th« T» tiunp. 
ptobalilt tr» m* unt Uj tbs ruinl'ina- 
iiou Sr,lu/a or •Vofafa. 


P< »o. a Aim of the llan tn Yunnan, 
TaB. 


Tbia .tatioii of Itntrmy folia nrar I ha 
prrwnt Cli , I«m}:.Mai iZmiin/if, the 
aurirnt laming- <« lUmtng. U- 
t*sy. au ancient town T niutli of U, 
fuuT, lioaerar. be Plolctn;'a L—ffy* 
after all. 


Eriilmllr thr plnjertion of tba feint Ilf 
tbs Malay Pniinaula atmtw Junk- 


cevlon iilami i. miMat lure. It 
inrlnilo th» hltoil an well. 


The cnmrtirm for PU.I<th»t‘« InngttiulM 
of lUtuma along tin- fiul! of Siam 
war rtekmwil Mpun tb* lonfitial*. of 
Ualotisia, tC." llot.- Cff. iriran 
an.I Ak-ilra, lr.r Ptol. «lot' gf hue 


did 5’Ptol - y (run.. 


■he tin 




-l 63 


tkam itntinn. 


• Th» VingUnda of 

* l’t I’oW} a BILlaU - I 


a bat mil 
rl«TS0- 


Not*.—A ll .tattnoa printed in capital, belong to ham 
a local porreetinn. thin atation tuning been moiewbat affretal 


. oetml hy ibe dindaerment, 

HU 4 nr, in wilifh cue it wrmld oormpooil it. (be llondon llay Tbi» I’ertmnlik Oal 


meririan*. 
cut, i jjitwanl*. of 

iP" 


I Catw: 
^ 1. ill* 


Onlf of Siam 


eoaat uf tha Duff »| Mattaliaa. 





































































































SiM* Of PlOtAHT*» StATlOJTS- 


V! 

100 

101 

to: 


Amur*!* ... 

Thronan . .. 

Drooakho or Bbcsakla ... 
Thogara .. 


10 } 

101 


Daxata _ 
Sera. mtlropoUa 


10 /i 

loo , 
107 ' 


Solan* ... ... 

Craihenal ... „. 

hhadamaxkotta 


10* I 
100 
llu I 
HI , 


Kimara ... 

Bipiberia nr Bltteberii 

Agimoitha 

Toman ... .. 


... 

Ml 


113 

113 


End Croat Golf towards final... 
Scrot rim (mouth) ... ... 


Ill AGASAOAKA 


115 

116 
117 


Biada >m ,. ■ 
Dorian rim (mouth) 

Pi{nu . . 


Il» 

110 

120 

121 


u: 

12 } 

121 


las 

126 


127 

12A 

120 

130 


Kortatha metmpolia 
Doanan mn imutith) 

Threaaa. 

Belong a, mrtrojKiUi .. 


M* 
• •• 


Tt agora 
Zabai WM 
Great Cap*. ehri* tin Gnat OttU Magnus 
Hinui tagiaa 


> MS 


SitjToa wJatub, cmlre... 


Ubadion Miami, i wrataru limit 
) laatirn limit 


lung bill 

Argjrre. it. capital, in tbs extreme west of it 
Akadra ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Aipithra rirrr (mouth) . 

Aepithra, loan_ ... ... ... 



TABLE V 

Stations EajI of the Meridian of Akitdra (longitude 16*. 


Uil. = 104' 21' E. Greenwich, true). 


ISI 

132 

133 
131 
ISA 

136 

137 

138 


Ccuaf or Sinai 

Bramma 

A m bait a a nm (numth; 


nrrr iitxmth) ... 

Southern Cap* •m MS 
Wild Bloat Gulf head uf) 

Caps of Saljxs . 

Xocuaria rim (month) 


130 

110 

111 


Kattigara, port of 8tnai 

Xokkonagara . 

Sarnia ... ... ... 


14? final (or Thinai . tnetropnlia 




Lasumnc. 



La Tire u*. 





Formula 

XartilUd 



Formula of 

fUcUBtsl 

Ptolemy'#. 

of mns-ctinB 
appliesk 

poeltiim, 

E Grmnw. 

rUiirttiT 1 . 

come Gun 
sppluid. 

position. 






*OIL?U. 


M>UTII. 

170' 


«; wif 723 

IW 

SI 

18 

— 

(A)-0-6 

10' 

r 

174 

40 

IHr' 

41 

47 

40 

Z’J 

40 

187 

10 


lot 


42 

30 


Sd' 

IT 

171’ 

20 


»r 

rr 

39 

40 


34'* 

C 

174' 



109' 

24' 

39 

SO 


31* 

66' I 

i7r 

— 


ur 

»' 

38 

34 


34' 

22 

166 



IDS* 

is 

37 ; 

SO 


33* 

♦2 

ITtC 

_ 


Uu>" 

31- 

31“ 

20 


30“ 

t 

172 

— 


107* 

U 

2* 

— 


2* 


170 



106* 

31* 

21' 

16 


36* 

ur 

178 



I0-. 

31' 

23 

16 


24’ 

iff 

170 

40 


ior 

•— 

18’ 

40 


22’ 

37 

172' 



107' 

68' 

18 

— 


23“ 

1* 

i7r 



109' 

12 

ir 

30 


tr 

IT 1 

m* 

so 


107* 

sr 

IT 

20 


21’ 

87 

169 

— 


toy 

18 

18 

20 


21" 

1 

167’ 

IS 


IOC 

ir 

18' 

40 


21* 

Ut I 

168' 



103- 

V 

14 

30 


20- 

zor 

167 

so 


HM* 

IT 

14 

30 


IV 

6T 

167’ 



10C 

31' 

12 

30 


Iff* 

13* 

187 



IOC 

71‘ 

10 

— 


17* 

12' 

167 



10C 

21* 

8 

30 


10’ 

18' 

167' 

30 


10t 

IT 

r 

— 

{«)«1-733 

11* 

10' 

168' 



IDS' 

T 

r 



12* 

sr 

m 

40 


104' 

SC 

4 

46 


10* 

22' 

169 

30 


108* 

lor 

4" 

16 

(0)»092 

9’ 

<2 






nm m. 




171* 



107* 

IT 

8 

30 


3* 

Iff 









•otrrm. i 

I6T 



I01* 

31* 

6' 

so 


i* 

61V 

169' 



104* 

IT 

8 

10 


r 

33 1 

_ 




— 



178' 

20 


112* 

tiw* 

S»' 

21' 

16 

(A)-0-8 

23* 

48T 

174 

■ 


3.V 

16 


40* 

1!/ 

176 

ITT 

— 


110* 

V 

16 

— 


:o’ 

iV 


sprriol cor- 



12 

SO 

(A)-0 6; 

18* 

it 

176 

_ 

rni-tion as 



10 

— 

thrn turwal 

17* 

It 

ITT 

_ 

shown intb* 



8 

30 

round unrtli 

16* 

18 

176 

20 

map. 



6 

20 

wonh os 

16* 

6 

176 

16 



4 

— 

shown in the 

IV 

»• 

176 

176 



— 

2 

0 

— 

noli. 

Tb« cniculo- 

12* 

II* 

1C 

IX 

177' 

20 




r 

— 

tion hoitMen 
made from 

r 


ITT* 

awe 


• 

S' 

30 

tbs riarallrl 

0* 

ff 

179 

SO 



2 

— 

of Csps T6- 

t<r 

— 

160' 

30 




4 

— 

mala ukrn 

B- 

48 







as a base. 
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wliieli check* the figure assumed for the latitude of the 
latter place at the outset of our calculations. 

Identification of Solana. —A# a test for our formula of 
correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes north of the parallel 
of Cape Temala (Xcgrais), let us look up the meridian of 
Aganagara (Hanoi) in our map; we will find Ptolemy’s 
Solana, for which he gives— 

Long. 169 5 0' E. (same as Aganagara). 

Ut. 37° 3<y N. 

Reducing the latter according to formula (X), we get 33° 43' 
corrected North Latitude, which, on the meridian of Aganagara 
(Hanoi = 105 3 48* true E. Long.), brings us within 2' or 3' of 
Si-ho or Si-ho-hien, near the Si-niu river in Sheu-si. This 
Si-ho, we may then reasonably conclude, is Ptolemy’s 
Solana, a fact confirmed, moreover, by the similarity of 
name. 

Identification of Sera Metropolis—Rut supposing this to 
be a mere haphazard coincidence, let us teat formulas (a) 
and (X) together for the position of 8era Metropolis. The 
co-ordinates given by Ptolemy for the latter are— 

LoNGtTUfiK. 

Ptolemy’*. True. 

Sera Metropolis L . L- 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 169 3 105 48 E. 

Diff. 8 s 

By formula (a) 8° X 0*725 = + dS 

Corrected long, of Sera Metropolis 111° 36’ 


Latitudk. 



Ptolemy’s. 

True. 

Sera Metropolis 

38* 35’ N. 

— 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 

HP 20’ 

21° 1’ 

Diff. 

22° 15’ 


Bv formula (X) 22" 15 

x 0*6 = -4- 

13° 21' 


Corrected lat. of Sera Metropolis 


J.O.A.S. 1897. 
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The resulting position for Sera Metropolis is therefore: 
Loro. Ill 0 36' E. Lat. 34° 22* N. 

This position, when looked for on a map of Chinn, will 
bo seen to fall a littlo to the south-west of Ilonan-fu in 
Honan, and therefore sensibly correctly near the site of 
where stood Loh-yang which, it is well known, was the 
capital of China previous to nud during the Han dynasty 
(a.d. 25-221), namely, exactly at the tirno that Ptolemy 
collected his data. I would not go so far os to say that 
the position here obtained is quite correct to a minute; 
I do not find Loh-yang marked in the maps of China 
lying at mv disposal, and therefore cannot judge of its 
exact position; but all works on China agree in saying 
it lavs somewhere to the west of the present llonan-fu. 
Hence tho position just found must be correct within less 
than half a degree of either longitude or latitude. Such 
a surprising approximation will be obtained for the majority 
of the places named by Ptolemy in the region situated 
northwards of tho parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais), after 
the above formulas of correction have been applied ; and 
bv this means they may bo identified in nearly every 
instance. 

The longitudes, however, present some complications in 
this field, owing to several slight errors affecting the inter¬ 
mediate regions between the meridians of Akadra and 
Kamberikhon. Such errors, nevertheless, are found, as in 
tho case of latitude errors between Aganagara and Akadra. 
to compensate themselves to such an extent ns not to 
sensibly alter the proportion of tho whole. I shall explain 
this by an example. For instance in latitude, we find 
the position of Akadra correct enough respecting Aganagara 
and Kamberikhon; and yet the intermediate latitudes are 
not correct, because there is on error between the parallels 
of Kamberikhon and Aganagara, nnd that of Akadra. Yet 
this does not afToct the position of Akadra in relation to 
the two former places. This shows that Akadra, Kamberikhon, 
and Aganagara must have been fundamental stations for 
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which Ptolemy obtained reliable data deduced from 
accurate observation; whilst Cape Temala and other inter¬ 
mediate places were merely secondary points which he 
determined simply on the base of road and sailing distance 
as reported by travellers. Sera Metropolis and other im¬ 
portant inland towns, which wo shall meet with afterwards, 
must have been also as many fundamental stations. 

In the same manner, as regards longitudes, wo find an 
identical proportion between Kamberikhon, Akadra, Agana- 
gara, and Sera Metropolis; while wo detect errors between 
Kamberikhon and Cape Temala (Negrais) ; the latter and 
Cape Takola (Takdpa); this and Batongka and Akadra; 
and wo find tho whole coast-line of Cochin-China and Annam 
as for as Hanoi displaced in longitude. Yet theso errors 
compensate themselves so fur as not to cause any sensible 
disproportion in tho distances between the fundamental 
stations numed above. This phenomenon confirms the 
fact resulting from the previous examination of the lati¬ 
tudes; thut is, that Kamberikhon. Akadra. and Aganagara 
are Ptolemy’s fundamental stations in Indo-China. 

In order to more clearly prove this, I shall now show 
that tho proportion mentioned above exista almost unaltered 
up to the extreme limits of tho geographical zone considered 
in tho present study and represented in the accompanying 
map. 

Identification of Ptolemy u " Stone Tower.”—At fur as 
longitudes are concerned, the proportion alluded to has 
already been shown to exist as fur as Sera Metropolis, 
lying on Ptolemy’s 177° meridian of eastern longitude = 
111° 36' E. of Greenwich, and therefore pretty near to the 
easternmost limit of the habitabilit. It remains, then, to 
show that the same proportion exists up to the western¬ 
most limit of our field, and this I will do by applying the 
test to the meridian of Ptolemy’s so-called "Stone Tower,’' 
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which is nl«» that of his Kanagora (identified with Kanauj 
or Kanoje, in India). The result is as follows 

Longitude. 

Ptolrror'*. Trw. 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 161) E. 105 48 E. 

Lithinos Pyrgos (“ Stone Tower ’’) 135° 

Diff. 34° 

to which, applying formula (a), 34 x0 - *25 = 24 39 
Remains long, of Lithinos Pyrgos 81 c '•> 

As the meridian of Lithinos Pyrgos is the same as that 
of Kanagora (Kauoje), for which tho true long. E. of 
Greenwich is about 79* 50‘, wo see that the error is only 
about 1° 19* on the whole distance Hanoi—Kanoje, including 
some 26° degrees of longitude. But, as we shall soon see. 
the Lithinos Pyrgos is—who would ever have suspected it i 

_XtcHi, Ilitsi, or Khotkn, tho true longitude of which 

is 80’ E., a vet closer approach to our calculated result. 

If tho Lithinos Pyrgos bo really Khoten, this ought to 
be proved by a close coincidence in latitude as well; and 
this is exactly what I am now going to show. 

Latitude. 

PtoUmT - *. Tru». 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 16° 20 If. 21 IN. 

Lithinos Pyrgos *3° O’ 

Diff. 26° 40' 

to which, applying formula (X), 26® 40' X 0‘6 = + 13* 0 

whence, corrected lat. of Lithinos Pyrgos 

Now, this is, within one single minute, tho latitude of 
Khoten. given bv the latest authorities os 37 s N. 

This surprising exactness at once reveals to us that tho 
Lithinos Pyrgos, or so-called “ Stone Tower,” must have been 
one of Ptolemy’s fundamental stations carefully established 
bv observation, whether astronomical or otherwise. A 
perusal of the first book of his geography shows, in 
fact, the pains ho took in rectifying Marinos’ estimate of 
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the distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
“Stone Tower” (Lithinos Pyrgos), and from the latter to 
Sera Metropolis. This proves that ls»th the latter bolonged 
to his list of fundamental stations. On the strength of 
Ptolemy’s assumption that the "Stone Tower” was situated 
near the parallel of Byzantium (real lat. 41 N.), and ot the 
coincidence in meaning between it und Tashkond (real. hit. 
4-y 08^, most author# hitherto identified it with the latter 
place ; though Heercn and Rawlinson located it much 
more eastward—the former near Ush, and the hitter at 
Tush-Kurghiin (truo lat. 37° 46* N.), which are places 
situated much nearer to Khotcn than the far-away Tashkund. 
Indeed, the intersection of the meridiau of Ush with the 
parallel of Tnsh-Kurgban would fall only u few miles to 
the north-west of Khoten, our identification. 

It is easy to show that Ptolemy’s" Stone Tower ” could not 
bo situated so fnr west as Tashkand. Let us take, in fact, 
his longitude of Marakanda (Samarkand), which ho give* 
a# 112°, the real one being about 68“ E. Greenwich, und 
let us observe that the same longitude is assigned bv him to 
the central mouth of the Indus. The average longitude of 
the mouths of the Indus named by him is 112°; the real one 
would be ubout 67' 15', that is, within 45' of the meridian of 
Sumnrknnd. This proves Ptolemy’s estimate of the position 
in longitude of Marakanda with respect to the central mouth 
of the Indus so surprisingly correct, a# to dispel any doubt 
that might bo entertained on this score. This point settled, 
wo see that Ptolemy assigns long. 135° to his “Stone Tower,' 
that is, he places it 23° further east than Marakanda. Now 
the real longitude of Samarkand being ubout 63 5 , and that 
of Tashknnd 69*. we sco at once the impossibility of 
identifying the latter place with the Li t h inos Pyrgos, 
despite the coincidence of meaning in tho two names. 

Calculating the 23° of Ptolemy's longitude on the ba«e 
of tho longitudes of the central mouth Kariphron) of the 
Indus (Ptol. long. 112° = real long. 67" 15') and of the 
central mouth of the Ganges (Ptol. long. 146' JO — real 
long. 89° 30), we obtain 14° 50’ os on equivalent of 
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Ptolemy's 23°, which added to 67° 15', the longitude of 
Kariphron, gives us 82 3 5' as the corrected longitude 
of the “ Stone Tower.’! 

This result is within 56' of thut obtained at the outset 
from Aganagara and Kamberikhon, i.e. 81° 9'. Both point 
out with sufficient approximation where Ptolemy's “Stone 
Tower” should be looked for. In calculations I have adopted 
Ehoten, and its meridian, 80° real long as equivalent to 135° 
Ptol., the longitude of his “Stone Tower”; and thus corrected 
his error in excess in the reckoning of its distance from 
Samarkand. This rectification will serve also to correct 
his distunce errors on the stations between the Indus uud 
Kanoje, and between the latter place and the Ganges. 

1 hough we have shown the accuracy of our formula (X) 
in the rectification of the latitudes assigned by Ptolemy 
to plnces north of hiB 8th parallel (Cape Temala), and the 
proportion existing in latitude all over thut zone, it will 
be found, as a result, that most places west of the Ganges 
will yet prove to be, after that formula has been applied, 
somewhat north of their true position. This is due to a local 
error made by our geographer in the delineation of the course 
of the Ganges, to which he attributed a direction much more 
northerly than it really is, thus causing a displacement 
towards the north-east of all towns situated on its banks 
and in the neighbourhood. I have shown and corrected 
this error in the map only for those towns lying on trade 
routes between the Ganges and Tibet; os the small space 
available would not allow of extending the correction to 
all those represented in thnt portion of the map. What 
strikes one more than anything else in the examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography north of his parallel of Temala, is 
the proportion maintained all over the field in bis latitudes. 
Purely these must have been determined by astronomical 
observation, or by accurate computation from the length of 
the sun-shadow and other means. More lacking in accuracy 
are. as might bo expected, his longitudes. The stations at 
which a high degree of approximation has been attained 
in this respect aro few and far between, and the longitudes 
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of the intervening places bad thus to be reckoned on the 
uncertain base of the estimated road distance travelled. 
This is the cause that while we find sufficient proportion 
maintained between the longitudes of Ptolemy’s fundamental 
stations from the “Stone Tower” to Sera, we detect local 
errors in tho intervening region, which must be corrected if 
the identification of the places included within its limits is to 
be arrived at with any degree of success. For this purpose 
the map has been divided into vertical zones by base 
meridian-lines (in red), between which Ptolemy’s error 
in longitude was carefully determined and corrected by 
a particular formula for each zone. A double set of scales 
shows how the general error was determined between tho 
fundamental stations and apportioned among the secondary 
ones. 

The process will appear clearly enough on the map, and 
needs no further explanation here. The following is a list 
of the base meridian-lines adopted, and of the corrections 
to be applied to the places lying within each particular zoue 
determined by them. 



PtoL 

long. 

Did. 

Real 

long. 

Did. 

Correction 1 
applied. 

(1) Meridian ot the “Stone 
Tower” (Khoten) and 
Kanagora Kunojn)'... 

(4) M trxluui of Kombe- 
rikhon . 

(3) Meridian o( Cape Te- 

mala (Jfegraia). 

(4) Meridian of Capo Ta- 

kola (Takdpal. 

(5) Meridian of Balongka 

(Chump’hon) . 

(ft) Meridian of Akadra 
(Hrli.n . 

(7) Meridian of Agana- 

gara (Hanoi) . 

Cor locnlitir* tart of 
Aganagara (Hanoi)... 

135° — 

nr 3o- 

147 3 22 

1ST 42 

162® — 

167® — 

16r — 

ju®32 

|io®52 
j t®22 

j 3*22 

|r- 

l 3 *" 

80* — 

89" 32 

94° 22 

98° IV 

Or 12 

loi® ar 

105° 48" 

j 9’32 
j 4° 62 
} 3® 57 

j 2*62 

}r 9 

J t®2~ 

} 0-826 (!) 

| 0-45 (y) 
j 2-9025 (0) 

0-725 (a) 


i The meridian at Kanojt (79* 60" E. Greenwich, tree) wu adopted in the map. 
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The correction between the Cape Takola and Balongka 
meridians wns required only locally for some places on the 
Gulf of Siam, and so was that Imtween the Balongka and 
Akadra meridians. The corrections involved hero were 
operated graphically, and represented on the map. The 
same may be said of similar corrections in the Gulf of 
Martaban, on the coast north of Cupe Negrais, and on the 
Cochin-Chineso and Annamese coasts, in each of which cases 
tli© course that Ptolemy’s coastline would assume, were the 
local error left unrectified, is duly shown in red outline. 
Northwards of the Gulf of Siam, the intermediate errors 
between the meridians of Akadra and Takola are so slight 
os not to need any special correction different from that 
given by formula (a), by which the real longitude of Takola 
was originally determined. Hence the correction indicated 
by this formula was indistinctly applied to all positions in 
the zone between those two meridians lying northwards 
and southwards of the Gulf of Siam, even down as far as 
Sumatra. It may thus be seen that all longitudes of 
Ptolemy's places lying eastward of the meridian of Cape 
Takola or Tnkopa (Cape Papru), that is, eastwards of 
long. 158° 40' Ptol.=98° 19' E. Greenwich, can be fairly 
corrected by that single formula. The most grave error 
is that made by Ptolemy between Capes Tem&la and Takola. 
in assigning them a difference in longitudo of l 3 20' onlv, 
against 3° 57' real. This proved at first a great drawback 
to the identification of their true position. But as soon 
as I had made sure os to the real latitude of Cape Temala 
and fixed its position, I obtained the correct longitude 
of Cape Takola from the base-point, Akadra, by a simple 
calculation, as follows :— 

Ftolcmr’i. T™>. 

Akadra (Hatlen). Long. 167° 0' 104 4 21' E. 

Cupe Takola (Takopo). „ 158° 40' 

Diff. 8° 20' 

By formula (a) 8° 20' x 0725 = 6° 2' 
remains, correct long, of Cape Takola 9t^ To' 
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This result is correct within three minutes of the longi¬ 
tude of Capo Papra or Cape Takopa, on the western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, just above Junkceyion Island. This 
cape, which I found confirmed by a calculation of latitude, 
was beyond any possible doubt Ptolemy’s Cape Takola, is 
really in long. OS’ 16*; but I thought it was unnecessary 
to make the slight correction of 3\ as being of no con¬ 
sequence whatever on the results of this inquiry. 

Having now dealt with the region situated to tho north 
of tho pirallel of Cape Temala, und shown how Ptolemy’s 
positions of places therein were rectified, it remains to speak 
of the region southwards of that parallel. Tho rules given 
in the upper rone for longitudes apply also here, with the 
exception of tho islands in the Gulf of Bengal, for which 
there seems to bo hardly any rule or order, hut which will 
be briefly dealt with in the sequel. It remains, then, to 
explain the corrections that latitudes need in this lower 
roue. In it wo find sufficient proportion south of the 
parallel of Akadra: hence, all this section is easily corrected 
by rcferenco to Akadra und Aganagara as liuse-points, that 
is, by formula (<£). The only anomaly lies between the 
parallels of Akadra and Capo Temala, due, as we hnve seen, 
to the shortening of the southern coast of Annum uud 
western coast of tho Malay Peninsula between those 
two parallels. This is easily corrected, however, by dividing 
the interval between the parallel of Akadra (llutlen), Lit. 
4 D 45' Ptol. = 10° 22' N. true, and that of Cape Temala 
(Nenrais), lut. 8° PtoL = 1G° N. true, in proportion to their 
difference in latitude: laL 3° 15' Ptol. = lat. 5° 38' true, 
whence tho formula of correction for Ploleutv’s latitudes 


in this section— 

5° 38' 

3 ? 15 ' 


1-733 (*), 


which will restore to tho western coast of tho Malayan 
Peninsula and to the eastern coast of Cochin-China tho length 
they had lost under Ptolemy’s manipulation, and make them 
at once recognizable. The above correction is not sufficient, 
however, for the upper portion of the Gulf of Siam, tho 
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cimst of which, Ptolemy thought, was running parallel to 
the equator, wherefore he neglected to show its deep 
incavutiou northwards. As a result of this, Pagrasa and 
Samarade are displaced right into the middle of the Gulf. 
This purely local error, due entirely to lack of accurate 
information as to the latitude of those towns, must be 
corrected as shown in the map; and one will then at once 
recognize in Pagrasa and Samarade the towns of Knvr 
(Kras or Krasa) and Sy.ama-rashtra (or Suma-rutthc), 
better known as Sri Vijaya Rdjadhdui, the most ancient 
capital of lower Siam. 

Formula (a) will furnish us with a satisfactory proof 
of its accuracy when tested in the determination of the 
position in latitude of Berabai. The difference in latitude 
betw'ecn the latter place and Akadra is : 

6° _ 4° 45' = 1° 15' Ptol. 

This multiplied by (*) becomes 1° 15' x l *733 = 2° 10', 
which, added to the true latitude of Akadra, gives us— 

10° 22' + 2’ 10’ = 12° 32' true N. lut, 

which is, within 5', the latitude of Mkkoci (real latitude 
12° 27'). This place becomes, therefore, unmistakably* 
identical with Ptolemy's Berabai; and the close similarity 
between the two names confirms that identity. 

The hhimU .—It remains now to broach the most difficult 
subject of the islands, one perhaps that will never bo 
satisfactorily solved, ut least so far as the isluuds in the 
Gulf of Bengal are concerned. With regard to those east 
and west of Sumatra, and to the latter island itself, I believe 
there is reason to be satisfied that they, as will be shown bv 
a look at the map, have been successfully identified. But 
us to the former, there is hardly anything that can guide us 
in forming an estimate of the amount of Ptolemy's error. 
However, I made an attempt at their identification on the 
ussumption tliat Ptolemy reckoned their position iu reference 
to the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon; this seems natural, 
as the ships trading between those coasts and Further India 
would touch at them on their wuy before reaching either 
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the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra. I therefore tried to fix 
them in longitude by dividing the space between Ceylon 
and the meridian of Cape Takola in proportion to their 
difference of longitudes as given by Ptolemy. Their latitude 
was established: for the northern ones, in relation to the 
difference of latitudes between the River Maisolos (Godavari) 
and Poduke (Pondichery); and for the southern, in reference 
to the latitude of places in Ceylon. 

With regard to the three groups of islands to the west 
of Sumatra, the same process was adopted only so far as it 
was necessary to establish their longitudes; the latitudes 
having been left to follow the law of all other places situated 
south of the parallel of Akadra- 

Of course, all these islands were very little known in 
Ptolemy’s time; hence the great error in estimating their 
position. 

Identification of Ptolemy'a placet on the Chinete Coeust .— 
I mav now conclude this review of tho methods of identifi¬ 
cation pursued with a few words in explanation of the 
reason why I decided to swing the further coast-line of 
Ptolemy’s Magnus Sinus round tho Lui-chau peninsula taken 
os a pivot, until it came in juxtaposition with tho coast 
of China, instead of allowing it to remain in tho traditional 
position assigned to it by our geographer, and from 
which none of his commentators and clucidators ever dared 
to remove it. Evidently I must havo arguments for 
justifying this desecration of tho work of our eminently 
classic geographer. As a matter of fact, my justification 
rests upon but one single argument, sufficient though, 
I think, to meet nil criticism ; and this is, that when the 
farthest coast of the Magnus Sinus is mopped down in the 
traditional position, but tcith iti latitude* uniformly corrected 
acconliny to the formula for placet lying nort/ueards of the 
parallel of Temala. and then projected upwards os shown 
in the map, all its gulfs, rivers, and towns will bo found 
to coincide, or nearly so, with gulfs, rivers, and towns 
of similar names on the coast of China. M hen tho names 
are not similar in pronunciation, the meaning conveyed 
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bv the two name* in each case is identical. This ought 
to convince us sufficiently that tho coast of China wus 
meant here by Ptolemy and no other. But how wus ho led 
to make it turn southwards ? Certainly out of homage 
to the belief, so firmly and generally grounded among his 
contemporaries, that tho coast of Sinai turned south, und 
then running parallel to tho equator joined the const 
of Africa ut Cape Praton. Impressed with this belief, ho 
mapped all distances from Aspithra onward in a southerly 
instead of in a north-easterly direction in order to fulfil the 
dictum of the philosophers of his time, and thus obtuiu 
an eastern limit to his habitabili* and to his Green Sea. 

That this must have been what nctuallv hnppened with 
him, is pluinly shown by a look at our map. As regards 
the reason why I selected Lui-chnu as a pivot on which 
to swing Ptolemy’s coast of Sinai upwards, it is because 
I discovered that this was really Ptolemy’s Aspithra. 
JIo-p'o (in Chinese) or llitp-p'd (in Annamite pronuncia¬ 
tion) was, in fact, the ancient name of Lui-chau and of the 
whole of the homonymous peninsula, as I will show in the 
illustrative notes of the nest section; and any tyro 
in philology will see that llo-p'o and Aspithra are mere 
transliterations tho one of the other. This striking identi¬ 
fication of Ptolemy’s extreme station to the east of the 
Tonkin Gulf—his Magnus Sinus—enubles us to know 
exactly where tho distortion of his coast of Sinai commences, 
and thus to correct it by bending the coast-line back to its 
true position as shown in the map. 

With this the rectification of the main features of 
Ptolemy’s geography of Further India is complete; and 
it will now appear how it would have been next to 
impossible to identify any of his stations in that region 
without having previously restored the principal among 
them to their true position. The errors and displacements 
detected not being uniform all over that zone, the uselessness 
and impossibility of a general formula that muv servo 
as a panacea for so many different evils, becomes at once 
apparent. The reason of our success lies, therefore, in 
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having broken off for once with the old system of treating 
Ptolemy’s work as if it had been the result of a regular 
trigonometrical survey of the region* in question, in which 
the only defect was bod mapping duo to errors of projection 
and errors of scale by having underestimated the length 
of equatorial degrees and misplaced his prime meridian and 
equator. 

It is to be hoped that with the above explanations and tho 
mop that accompanies them, our process of elucidation of this 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography will bo easily understood, 
and recognized to be the only practicable and correct one, 
at least in its main lines. Of course it would bo too much 
to expect intermediate stations to tit in exactly in tho place 
they should occupy ; but it will bo seen thut tho majority of 
them come within a degree or so of their true position ; 
a result, I think, that ought to satisfy the most exigent and 
pedantic of Ptolemy’s critic*. 

Tho mnp was drawn on the plane method, and not 
according to Mercator’s system, the chief object being, 
not to preserve the real shape of islands mid continents, but 
to render the numerous graphical corrections to Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitude* cosier of application and the more 
clearly understood. Thanks to the introduction of coloured 
outlines to represent Ptolemy’s geographical features, and 
of particular contrivances to show the position of his stations 
as resulting from his data, and the direction in which 
the corresponding real stations are to be found when there 
is an error in the former, it is hoped that u clear graphical 
representation of what Ptolemy's geography is in comparison 
with what it ought to be, has thus been presented which will 
enable the reader to form at a glanco a judgment and 
estimate of the differences between the two. For those who 
desire to verify the position of Ptolemy's stations as laid 
down in my'map, I append tables giving the names 
and co-ordinates of each as transmitted to us by the great 
Alexandriun geographer, together with their positions 
corrected from calculation, and the actual stations corre¬ 
sponding to them whenever they could be identified. 
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Art. XXI .—Note on the Van Inscriptions. By K. J. 
Basmadjiak. 


Tub word -ET<f eft (A-LI-E). 

Sixcu the commencement of Cuneiform studies in Europe 
attention has been paid to Armenian or Tannic inscriptions; 
and, as is well known, it was the unfortunate Schulz who 
first copied uud collected the inscriptions of Van. These 
copies, full of faults, were those on which scholars com¬ 
menced their Tannic studies. After Mordtmann, Robert, and 
F. Lenormant, Professor Snvce deciphered and published, 
as far as possible, his own and his predecessor’s researches. 

Professor Sayce has rendered a great service to science 
bv comparing the copies made by Schulz with those of 
Layurd, Deyrollo, and others. Later on ho corrected some 
mistakes in consequence of the observations of D. H. 
Muller and S. Guyard. The latter had remarked amongst 
other things on the decipherment of the word ^1? 

(A-LI-E), which Professor Sayce read A-da-E; but the 
meaning of this word remains the same as it was at the 
beginning of the discoveries, that is to say, “ he says.” At 
the commencement of almost all kinds of inscriptions, 
whether Assyro-Babyloninn or Susan, whether Median or 
Akhaetuenian, there is a general formula, such as JEJ f 

X . . . amongst the Assyro-Ilubylonians, ^f-T^TT T X . . . 
amongst the Susans and Modes, \ jjj yj *-Tj| ^ X . . . 




(SO NOTES ON THE VAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

amongst the Akhaemeniaus, etc. This formula does not 
exist in Armenian inscriptions; but inasmuch as we find 
amongst the Assy ro-BabyIon inns the personal pronoun amtku 
used at the end of sentences, and some scholars affirm that 
the Urardho-Nuir’mna huve borrowed their system of writing 
from the Assyrians, we arrive at this conclusion, that the 
word A-LI-E of Armenian inscriptions has the same valuo 
as the personal pronoun nttaku of the Assyro-Babylonians, 
the u of the Susuns and Modes, and the adam of the 
Akhaemeniuns, which signify 7.’ Then we must translate 
this passage: J -TT4 2TT Hf< Vr -EH t=T? 

eTTTt tZ V X -tyy X (f Argiitii, alir, haubi V X, 
X) = ‘‘I, Argistis, have conquered the country' of X, 
the town of X," as we found: TJ _aT JET y X -Cl Ml *T 
V X *-tyy X (Anaku, y X, aka ad mat X, a/u X). In 
support of this opinion we here give some examples, com¬ 
paring the Vannic formulae with that of the Babylonians. 


Vaxxic. 

I. 

Menuani Iapuinithi, 
rrilai 1 taraie, 
eritns a I mini, 

eriias ebanaue' 1 Iiimna(u)e, 
aluai paumri 5 Dhutpae. 

Mr mini I&pu(i)nihinii, 

A-LI-E, ... 4 

(Establishment ?) of Me* 
nuus, of Ispuinis, the power¬ 
ful king, the great king, king 
of the country of the Biaina, 
prince of Tuspo. I, Menuas, 
of Ispuinis, . . . 


Bahixosiax. 

I. 

Hammurabi, 
sar danuu, 
iar Babilu, 
hir muiteami 
kibratim arbaim 


A-NA-KF. 

I, Hammurabi, the power¬ 
ful king, the king of Baby¬ 
lonia, the king who has made 
himself obeyed in the four 
regions. 
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n. 

Sardnrini Argutihi, 
eri/ui laraie, 
erilai ahuini, 
erilai ebanaue Biainaue, 
aiuai paumri Dhtiipa. 
Sardurii, A-LI-E, ... 3 


II. 

Nabukudn rrii iisii r, 
hir Babilu, . . . 
patih Bt'l Belt, . . . 
aba! kini ia Nabupatusur, 
sar Bubi/u, 

A-NA-KU. 


(Establishment ?) of Sar- 
duris, of Artist is, the power¬ 
ful king, the great king, 
the king of the country 
of the Biainn, the prince of 
Tuspa. I, Sarduris, . . . 


I, Xabuchodorosor, king of 
Babylon, . . . worshipper of 
the God of gods, . . . eldest 
son of Xubupalusar, king of 
Babylon. 


The repetition of the word king in the examples given 
above is not foreign to other inscriptions used with the 
first person of the personul pronoun (I). Thus we find 
it at the commencement of the great Susan inscription, 
belonging to Sutruk-Nakhunte, which is also the example 
which bears the most striking resemblance to the Vanuic 
system. 

ViXXIC. StSAW. 


Shrillin'ni Argiitihi, 
erilai tarnir, 
erilai ahuini, 
erilai ebanaue Biainaue, 
aluni paumri Cuipa. 
Sardurii, A-Ll-E, . . . 


U Sulrnk-Nahhunle ink II nl- 
ludui 

an’in iuiinak 
gik iibak 

gik iunkik anzan Sulunqa 
an'in iuiinak . . . 

U Sntruk-Nuhhunte . . . 


Idem. “I "in Sutruk-Nakhunte, 

son of Ilalludus, the Susan 
king, the powerful lord, the 
lord who rules over the plain 
of Susa. Susan king ... I 
am Sutruk-Xakhunte . . 


5*2 
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If wc suppose that the formula “ Edicit X rex . . . 
is also used among the Akhnemenians, we will reply: (lit) 
Tho dynasty of the Akhuemeuians commences with Cyrus 
(•560 b.c.), and if we do not know the commencement of 
the dynasty of the TJrardhians, wo kuow by the inscriptions 
of Tiglatli-Pileser I (1123 bc. 7 ), that the kingdom of 
Urardhu existed during the reign of this king, consequently 
the formulae used by the Akhaeraeninns cannot have been 
imitated by the Urardhiuns. (2nd) As we have shown 
above, tho first person of the personal pronoun always exists 
amongst the Assyro-Babylonians, the Susans, the Modes, 
and even the Akhaemenians; if the last-named employ the 
formula “edicit X rex,” it is the continuation of the formula 
"ego X rex.” Then it follows that thore existed a word 
amongst the Urardho-Nairians designating the first person 
of this pronoun, and, consulting all the Vannic inscriptions, 
we do not find a word which fits in better than A-LI-E, 
which is always preceded by expressions in the first person. 
Thus we have consulted all the Vannic inscriptions, and 
we have found the word A-LI-E mentioned seventy-eight 
times in sentences of the first person, and only three times® 
in those of the third person, which are doubtless errors 
of the scribes. 


Notes. 

* I read erilai, the ideogram of the “ king ” (^), according 

to the recent discovery of my learned Professor of 
Assyriologv at the Ecole des Ilautes Etudes, tho 
Rev. P. Scheil, in his “ Inscription vnnnique do 
Melasgerfc” in the Rec. trav. Egypt, ct Ass., xviii. 

3 Instead of V’, because we also find V e-ba-ni, V e-ba-iirt, 

V f-ba-ni-na-u-t. 

* We find in the inscription of Melasgert, as Professor 

Scheil has shown, Dhu-ui-pn-n pn-a dup-ri instead 
of -tTT Dhuapa -Sfl, which is a Special form for this 
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name of a town; therefore we can read by re-uniting 
them, padupri, or better paurnri. 

Cf. Schulz, xiii, xiv, and xv, -1-10; Savce, xx. 

Cf. Muhlbach (Monatsb. Yerh. Gesellsehuft. Erd. zu 
Berlin, 1840, pp. 70-75, 11. 32-34); Saycc, l. 

Transcription and translation of my illustrious Professor 
of Assvriology at the College de France, M. J. Oppcrt. 

According to the Inscription of Baviun; but, according 
to M. Oppert, this character baa not been verified, and 
must bo near to 1230 B.C. 

Cf. Schulz, xvi, xl, and xli. 
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Art. XXTI. — Buddha'» Quotation of a Gdlhd by Sunatkumura. 
By Georg Buhler. 

In the introduction to his edition nnd translation of tho 
Mud burn Sutta (J.R.A.S. 1894, p. 341 ff.) Mr. R. Chalmers 
calls attention to the Gatha concerning the pre-eminence 
of the K^atrivas, which the Buddha quotes at the end of 
the Amba(tha Sutta and elsewhere with great upprovul, 
nnd attributes to the Brumha S a n a ip kumarn, the Sunut- 
kumara of the Bruhmanical literature, who is desciil>ed 
both as a teacher of tho Yogasastra and as one of the 
mind-born sons of Brahma, or us identical with Skanda. 
Mr. Chalmers thinks that the verse can hardly be a concoction 
of the Buddhists, os the exposure of such a forgery would 
have been inevitable. On tho other hand, he believes that 
with tho growing pretensions of the Brahmans such nil 
utterance might hnvo easily dropped out of the official 
recensions of the Brahmanical texts. But he expresses tho 
hope that tho verse may be discovered in Sanskrit, to the 
credit both of the Buddha and of the Brahmans. 

The quotation struck mo very much, when I read tho 
Gatha soon after the publication of the Dighu Xikava, and 
it struck me, like Mr. Chalmers, that it very probably might 
lie a translation or adaptation of some Sanskrit verse. 1 or 
it seemed to me unlikely that a Buddhist forger would 
attribute his own sentiments to a not very prominent demi¬ 
god or sage like Sanntkumara. I have since been looking 
lor the verse in the Mahabhiirata and the Puranas, where, 
us well os in other post-Vedic works, Sanatkumara’s name 
occurs. 

Tho search has not been altogether barren of result. Tor 
I have found in the Mubabbaratu, iii, chapter 185 (Bombay 
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edition), 1 ft legend according to which Sanatkumiira stands 
up for royal supremacy, and declares a king to be best 
among all men and equal to the gods. 

The story says that the sage Atri went to a horse-sacrifice, 
offered by King Vainya, and being anxious to obtain mouey, 
praised him with the following verse (13 b , 14*): — 

“Blessed art thou, O king, and lord on earth; thou 
art the foremost protector of men! The crowds of the 
sages praise thee ; thou alone art versed in the sacred law ! 

This laudation greatly incensed the sage Gautama, who 
scolded Atri in the most approved theological stylo, and 
told him that Mahendra, the lord of created beings, alone 
held the first place in this world. Atri retorted that the 
king was the vidhitd, ‘the supreme ruler of all,’ and just 
like Indra. The dispute continued, and, growing loud, 
came to the ears of the other Munis who had assembled on 
the occasion of the sacrifice. After learning its cause, the 
sages ran to Sanatkumiira and asked him to settle the 
doubtful question. His decision wns as follows, w. 25-31 :— 

25. “The Brahma joined with the Kfatram, and the 
Kyi tram joined with the Brahma, united, destroy all foes, 
just like fire and wind the forests.” 

2fi. “The king is indeed famed as Dharma (Yuma) and 
as the lord of created beings, as Sakra (Indra) uud 8ukra, 
us Dhiitr and Brhaspati.” 

27. “ Who ought not to worship him who is exalted by 
such titles os lord of created beings ( prajdpati ), the greatly 
resplendent (rirtl/), emperor (lamrdf), saviour of the earth 
(kfatnya),* lord of the earth (bhijiati), and protector of 
men P” 

28. “The king is also called the primeval cause (puriijotii), 
the victor in battle (j/udhqjit ), the fearless one {abhiyih),* 
the joyful one, Bhava, the guide to heaven, the swittly 
victorious ( tahajit), Vis^u.” 

I In PraUpcJundn Rar’i trwwUtion thr chapter U numbered 184. 

1 In Ai.'conUn ce with « popuUr doriretion, tfam Iriyalu i ti k?*triy*A. 

> Or, it «M<y«lAbr dt-rired, not trom.-4Aiy«, but from tbki-yi, ‘the Muilaal* 
or • the watchman * (XiUkJtpth*;. 
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29. “The origin of truth ( taiynyoni ), acquainted with the 
post ( purdriti ), and tho promoter of truth and law. Afnud 
of sin, the sages placed power in the Ksatra.” 1 

30. “ As in heaven among the gods the Sun drives away 
tho darkness by his brilliancy, oven so tho king completely 
removes sin on earth. 

31. “ Hence the pre-eminence (pradMnalca) of the king 
(is) in accordance with the authoritative teaching of tho 
feistraa; the second thesis is established, whereby it has been 
declared that the king (is supreme on earth).’’ 

The end is, of course, that King Vuinya, highly delighted 
with the decision, loads Atri with rich gifts, adding us his 
reason (v. 33)—“ Because, O Brahman-sage, thou first didst 
call me the most excellent ( jyaydmMtm ) among men iu this 
(world), equal to all gods, and the best (ireftfiam), therefore 
I will give,” etc. 

It is evident that a close affinity exists between tho 
sentiments uttered by Sanutkumaru in this story, and tho 
import of tho Gutka, which the Buddha is said to have 
declared to be “well sung, not ill sung” by tho Brarnha 
Sanurakuinara. A Sanskrit version of tho words— 

khattiyo srttho jane tatmim ye yoftai>a(itdriiio | 
eijj&carunaMtnpanno to seftfio deatmduute |[ 

“The ksatriva is best among those men who record their 
Gotras; endowed with learning and virtue, he is best among 
gods and men ’’—might appropriately havo found its place in 
Sanatkumura’s summing-up. It is, therefore, quito imagin¬ 
able that such an equivalent may actually have occurred iu 
some recension of tho legend, known to tho founder of 
Buddhism or to the early Buddhist authors. But it is also 
possible to assume, that the Gathu is a Buddhist com¬ 
position which briefly summarizes banatkumara s views. 
Whichever of the two solutions may be preferred, the 
parallel passage of the Muhabharuta proves at any rate 

t Arronlin? to lUudhirane. Dh. Su. i, 18, 2, Brahma (the napnms sell; 
gate thu attribute to the tjetrijM. 
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that the Buddha's appeal to Sanatkumim » not unfounded. 
Sanatkuroara's decision that the king holds the first place 
on earth, agrees with various passages of the SrafU and 
the Sruti, which, contrary to the habitual self-exaltation 
of the Brahmans in their school-literature, admit the facts 
as they existed in the normal Hindu States. 

Thus Gautama, in naming the two props of moral order 
i„ the world (Dh. Su., viii, l), places the king before the 
learned Brahman. Similarly the Sataputha Brahmana and 
the Kathnkn 1 repeatedly acknowledge the precedence of 
the hydra or of a nwMrajn. But there is no passage so 
emphatic on the subject as the story of the Mnlmbbarnta, 
ju»t discussed. It must, however, be noted that the Buddha 
goes somewhat beyond the point which Sanatkumiira declares 
To be established. The Bruhmanical sage asserts the general 
pre-eminence of an anointed king; the Buddhist claims it for 
the whole military class, no doubt quite in accordance with 
the actual facts, but strictly speaking against the meaning 
of his authority. He would, of course, have been able to 
defend himself with tho double use of the won! khatinja- 
ksatriya, which applies both specially to a ruling king and 
to a member of tho dominant and military class in general. 
Another point, which strikes one particularly in connection 
with this quotation, is that it for once admits that u 
Brahmanical post-Vedic text docs speak the truth. The 
legend in the Samvutta Nikuya, vol. 1 , p. 1*« (1'**). 
according to which Sanamkuraim appeared to the Buddha 
mi the bank of tho Sapping near HSjugrlm, in order to reveal 
the Gatbn, seeniB to be intended to veil the fact that it is 
a quotation from a Brahmunical source. 

i §44 Weber, “ Indi»che Stodien," tol. s, pp. 9, 26, 20, 30. 
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Akt. XXIII.— Some Early Babylonian Contract$ or Legal 
Documents. By Thkophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S. 

Thf. large number of documents of a private nature found 
in Assyria and Babylonia makes it a fairly easy task to 
find out something about the every-day life of the people 
of those interesting districts, not only during later times, 
when the kings of the “later empire” ruled, but also 
during the period of the dynasty to which Tfammurubi 
(identified with Amrnpliel) belonged (2-J00 n.c. and the 
three succeeding centuries). As the recently published 
second part of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets 
contuins some Tory good inscriptions of this period, I have 
translated a few which will probably prove to bo not un¬ 
interesting for such as study tho manners, customs, laws, 
etc., of tho ancient Semites. 

Probably the most valuable text of the fifty-threo published 
in tho book is Bu. 91-5-9, 296 (plate xxi). This inscription 
is n reaping contract, and the strange names which the 
contracting parties bear will probably receive due attention 
from philologists. What is also very noteworthy, however, 
is tho style of the writing, which, in many cases, resembles 

the forms in use in Assyria-H for Rub - or ►£] 

Assyr. for R;,b - Assyr. 

for Bab. 4- or (late) •*$!, Assyr. ££ for Bub. 

Assyr. c£, “son’*; for Bab. ££T» Assyr. E^rT. etc. 

—in fact, one would say that the writing of this tablet was 
the predecessor of that used by the scribes of Tiglath- pi loser I, 
1120 B.c. 
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BABYI.ON I AX CONTRACTS OR LEGAL DOCUMENTS. 

1 . Bu. 91-5-9, 296. 

Sisiot imeri sei B 

I star-ki-til-la mar Te-hi-ib-til-la 
3. Ki-bi-ia mar Pa-li-ia 

Ur-hi-in mar It-hi-ib-sarru 0 
I-ri-se-«n-ni in&r It-hi-bu-si n-na 
6 . suliet imeri ekli a-na e-zi-ti 0 
n-na na-sc-e il-ku-u. 

A-du-u Istar-ki-til-ln bal-tu 
9. Ki-bi-ia, Ur-hi-iu, ft 

I-ri-Se-en-ni SalSet imeri £kle 
i-zi-it i-nn-as-Si ft i-na ma-ug-ra-at-ti 
12. i-na-an-ti-in. Sum-raa Ki-bi-ia 
iam-ma Ur-hi-in ft I-ri-Se-en-ni 
saUet imeri ftkli la i-zi-it 
15. la i-na-aS-ii ft la i-na ma-ag-raut-ti 

la i-na-an-ti-in-nu (left-hand edge) ft §ei m ha-li-ik 
iStcn ma-na kaspi iaten ma-na hurasi 
18. a-na I$tar-ki-til-la u-ma-al-lu-u 
An-nu-u a-na an-ni-i m 
ma-hi-is bu-ti. 

21. Mahar Ah-li-te-aub mftr Ta-i-Se-en-ni 
muhar U-ku-va mar Gi-e3-ha-a-u 
Edge, mahar Se-el-lu ro&r Pi-an-tiia (or Wa-an-ti-ia) 
24. mahar Ku-us-su m&r Hu-lu-uk-ka 
mahar Du-ra-ar-te-5ub 
Rev. miir Gi-el-tc-Sub 
27. mahar Ah-li-ba-hu D.P. ha-za-nn-nu 
in&r Nu-ba-na-ni 

mahar Zi-ni mar Ki-an-ni-bu dup-sur-ru® 

30. Kunuk Zi-ni dup-aar-ru m 

Kunuk Ku-ui-aa. Kunuk U-ku-yn 
Kunuk Du-ru-ar-te-$ub. Kunuk Ah-li-te-fiub 
33 . Kunuk Se-el-lu. 

Left-hand edge. 

Kunuk Ah-li-ba-bu D.P. ha-za-nn-nu. 
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Translation. 

6 homers grain of 
Istur-kitilla son of Tohib-tilla. 

3. Kibln son of Palin, 

Urhia son of Ithib-4arru, and 
Irisenni sou of Ithibusi, for 
6 . 3 homers, the field to reap aud 
to carry in, they have takeu. 

As loug as Istur-kitillu lives 
9. Kibia, Urhia, uud 

Irisenni 3 homers (from) tho fields 
will reap, will carry in, and in the burn 
12. will place. If Kibia, 
if Urhia aud Irisenni 
the 3 homers of the field do not reap 
15. do not carry in, and in the barn 

do not place, and the wheat is destroyed, 

1 tnana of silver, 1 maim of gold 
18. to l£tar-kitilla they shall fill. 

One for the other 
strikes the responsibility. 

21. Before AhliteSub, son of Tui&enni; 
before Ukuyo, son of Geshaa; 
before Sellu, son of Piantia (or Wuntia); 
24. before Ku$Su, son Hulukka; 
before Durarte$ub 
son of GilteSub; 

27. before Ahlibabu, the governor, 
son of Nubnnni; 

before Zini, son of Kinnnibu, 1 scribe. 


30. Seal of Zini, the scribe. 

Seal of KuSsu. Seal of Ukuya. 

Seal of Durartesub. Seal of Ahliteiub. 
33. Seal of &ellu. 

Seal of Ahlibabu, tho governor. 


» Or Ki-Nibu. 
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Free Rendering. 

" (A field of) 6 homers of grain, belonging to Istar-kitilla 
son of Tehib-tilla. Kilim son of Palia, Urhia son of Ithib- 
fcarru, and Irisenni son of Ithibusi have taken 3 homers 
of the field to reap and to carry in. As long as Isitar-kitilla 
lives, Kibia, Urhia, and Irisenni shall reap, carry in, and 
place in the barn tho three homers of the field. If Kibia, 
Urhia, and Irisenni do not reap, carry in, and place in the 
barn the 3 homers of the field, and tho grain is destroyed, 
they shnll pay one mann of silver or one umna of gold to 
IStar-kitilla. Each takes the responsibility for the other." 

[Here follow the names, and the impressions of the 
cylinder-seals, of seven witnesses.] 

In the above transaction it is probable that the amount 
mentioned, 6 homers, represents the quantity of grain 
needed to sow the field, not the amount to be renped from 
it. It is noteworthy that the present text agrees with the 
Assyrian contracts in the use of the Intern or homer in 
calculating the extent of a field, the Itubylonians using, 
on the other hand, a formula in which the gruin was 
differently referred to, in connection with the ammatn ralltu 
or “ great cubit.” 

It is perhaps due to the foreign pronunciation of the 
contracting parties that aim rzili occurs in 1. 6 for ana esidi, 
tzit for iridu in 11. II and 14, and inantin and inanlinnu in 
11 . 12 and 16 for inandinu or inaddinu, though in this last 
case the root intended may be natdnu and not nadilnu. 

Of the original home of these foreigners there is hardly 
any question—they came from the north nnd north-west 
ot Assyria. The names Ahli-teSub (II. 21 nnd 32) nnd 
I>urar-te$ub (11. 25 and 32) son of Gel-tcsub (1. 26), recall 
the names Kili-Tesub, ruler of Comngene, son of Kali-Tesub, 
mentioned by Tiglath-pilesor I (about 1120 b.c.), likewise 
Sadi-TeSub, son of Hattu-hi, 1 king of tho city Urrahinai in 

1 A* the character Ai (^) has the ralur of Ur, their fa just the possibility 
that {Uttu-Ur may be the true routing. Htggtetiag a comperfaon with the name 
KUiU-air* of Uic KgAptiau iuftcriptiotu. 
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the same district, mentioned by the same Assyrian ruler. 
It is not impossible that the Gel-tesub of line 26 is 
another form of the name Kili-TeSub spoken of by 
Tiglath-pileser I. 

The name Irisenni, in lines 5, 10, and 13, is almost 
certainly the same name as Erisiuni, the Vannite, mentioned 
by ASsur-bnni-apli, and the use of * for & seems to show 
a change in the pronunciation of these sibilants between 
2000 and 650 B.c. A similnr name to Irisenni is Tuiscnni 
in line 21. The name GeShtla in 1. 21 is apparently gontilic, 
“he of GeShu," a town or district which I am unable to 
identify. The names Ahli-tesub and Ahli-babu (11. 21, 27, 
32, and 34) suggest comparison with the name Ahlib-sir 
or Ahlib-iir, on the cylinder-seal V.A. 518 of the Berlin 
Museum, concerning which see Homniel in the Proceeding* 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Icb. 1897, p. 80. 


2 . 

The following text shows the nature of the Babylonian 
contracts concerning the hiring of fields, and is interesting 
as referring to the territory known as ugar Amurrl, “the 
Amorite tract,” which is also referred to farther on (Btr. 
91-5-9, 367). The text of Bo. 88-5-12, 179 is published 
by Meissner, Beitrdge Bum altbabylonitchen Pricatrccht, No. 74. 


Bu. 88-5-12, 179. 

(1) 9 GAN eklu ser’i (2) ugar Araurri (3) i-ta mare 
8 nmn»-na-si-ir (4) ft i*to m&rt; Satnas-na-si-ir-ma (5) rfis- 
su istin Ku-ut-ni-e (6) res-su sanii 6kil Il-4u-ba-ni niAr 
Ilu-lu-lim (7) 5 GAN ekli ugar ser’i uguru td-bu (8) i-ta 
Id-da-tum isSaku (9) 5 i-ta Ku-ub(?)-bu-rum m4r Ibku- 
Nin-sah (?) (10) res-su istin nara-kar Sar-rum-SamaS (11) 
rSs-su sun5 £kil Sa-ad-A-a marat Arud-Sin (12) fikil 
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La-mn-?a-ni fl Ta-ri-ba-tum (13) a -h a-at 

Arad-Sin (14) ft m/irii-ti-su (15) itti Ln-rao-<a-ni Q Ta- 
ri-ba-tum (16) be-li-it fikli (17) a-na ga-bi-e Sa-ar-llu 
isiaku (18) Marduk-mu-sa-lim (10) mar E-tuI-Ifttnr a-bi 
ummani (?) (20) a-na ir-ri-Su-lim a-na bilti (21) n-na 
sanat (22) uSesi (2-3) aua iim eburi iklu bi-i Su-nl-bi-lu 
(24) i-ia-ad-da-du-u-mn (25) 10 GAN E 6 SE-GER 
GIS-BAR SamaS (26) bilti Skli i-na bib Mal-gi-a 
iraaddadu. (27) I-na libbi bilti £kli-Si-nn iStin Sikli kaspi 
ma-ah-ra. 


(28) Mahar Arad-Sin mar Sin-i-din-nam; (20) mnbnr 
A-bu-’-kar mir Sin-i-din-[nnm] ; (30) mahar Arnd-El- 
ma4-»i-tum, (31) E-ri-e5-tu (D.P.), m&ri E-tel-pi- . . . ; 
(32) mahar Sin-is-me-a-ni mir Sin-i-din-nam ; (33) mabar 
Su-rou-um-li-si mftr .... 

(Ilere two seal-impressions.) 

(34) ITE BARA-ZAG-GARA EDE ESSE(?)-KAM (35) 
ME Am-mi-za-du-[ga] LEGAL-E (36) ES KI 
DE-NI MA&A (37) GAR-SAGA IDA GALA A-NI- 
MES A-BI (?). 


Translation. 

9 GAN, a field of corn of the Amorite district, beside 
(the field of) the sona of SamaS-nasir, and besido (the 
other field of) the sons of SamaS-nasir, its first end (the 
field of) Kutnc, its second end the field of II-*u-bani son 
of Uu-lulim. 5 GAN. a field of the grain district, a good 
district, beside (the field of) Iddatum, the prefect, and 
beside (the field of) Kubburum, son of Ibku-Nin-sah (?) 
its first end the property of Sarrum-Snmai. its second end 
the field of Sad-Aa, daughter of Arad-Sin. (These) fiehl(a) 
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of Lamasani and Turibntu' 3 —sun-devotee*, sisters of Arad- 
Sin—and of his daughters, Murduk-muSalim, son of Utul- 
Istnr, father of the tribe (?), has hired, by command of 
Sar-ilu, the prefect, from Lamasani and Taribatu m , owners 
of the field, for planting, for produce, for a year. At 
harvest-time, according to its extent, they shall restore (it), 
and (on) each 10 GAN, 6 measures of grain, the due of 
the sungod, (from) the produce of the field, they shall 
measure in the gate of Malgin. (The women) have received 
1 shekel of silver, the produce of their field. 


lie fore Arad-Sin, son of Sin-idinnnm; before Abu-’akar, 
son of Sin-idin[nam]; beforo Arnd-Ulmnssitum (and) 
Eresti, children of Etol-pi- . . . ; beforo Sin-ismeani, 

son of Sin-idinnnm; before SumuMisi, son of ... . 

Month Nisnn, day 3rd, year when Arami-zaduga the 
king ES . . . . supreme, the mouutuin of the 

Tigris (?).... 

The “ Amorite district ” is, in this text, indicated by the 
characters ^ eft- 8<^iT A *° AR MAR-TU=Assyr. vgartt 

AinurrQ, the Intter word written, in the next example 
(Bo. 91-5-9, 3t>7), A-rnu-ru-u m . In Bo. 91-5-9, 24 , '’3 t 

1. 21, the word is written with the r doubled (A-nfor-ru-u m ). 

I&iaku (8) is written with the characters tfc *+T» the 
Akkadian word pairti, in this case probably the chief man 
of the district, nuturnlly possessing much less power than 
such rulers as the chiefs (patrsi) of Lngas, Nippuru, etc. 

The group —f- apparently means “sun- 

devotees” or “sun-priestesses” * 1 * (Meissner). They seem 
to have been a rather numerous class, and had chiefs or 
directors (s£ “men of the sun-devotees,” 


1 In *cim« texts, however, they mm to bo rather too naraerou* far 
“ priosuwe*.’* 
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Bu. 91-0-9, 2175 a, L 37) and u scribe 4--+ *T 

^(, ib., 38), with another official (ib., 39). The derivation 
of $»f is doubtful. If, however, it bo for ^ J, it will 
present a parallel to J, one of the groups for kalu, 
a word translated " mu gum ” by Delitzacb. 

Sar-llu <THPf<T HF-. L 16 ) reCfllU thc fact that 

the word for Israelite on the Kurkh monolith is Sir ilia or 
Ser’ilAa, and suggests that this may be the old form troin 
which Sir’ilaa was derived, in which case Sar-llu would 
be the old Buby Ionian form of the name Israel. 

Ulul-Iitar abi ummani (?) (•%!] Tt ^ 

The uutne Utul-Istar is fairly certain, but the reading of 
the last three characters is doubtful, and the translation 
“ father of the tribe ” ulso. The same name occurs, with 
the same title, in Bo. 88—5—12, 215 (Meissner, 4), followed 
by the plural sign ^<T (*K’eT Tt ^ H^O» nn ^ 

as this text refers to the sale of “fair Gutian slaves, the 
question naturally arises whether Jr « (H«)» obi 

ummani, “father of people,” may not be equivalent to 
“ slave-owner.” 

Ana ianut (1. 21). The Akkadian ^ T *£* , ‘J car 
1st,” is explained in W.A.I., v, 14a, us ianat, “ a year. 
Probably, as there is a proposition (ana), we ought to 
transcribe ialti instead of ianat. 

Malgiu (4ST Tt* L 26 ) " ecm8 101x5 the namc of a P 1 ^* 
perhaps part of the city of Sippara. 

The name Jr (L 29), which has been read 

AbupitT, is apparently really Abu-'akar, "the futher is 
honoured.” Karnes containing tho latter element (’akar) 
are rather common, and we find tho compounds Lada-akar 
(“ Iladad is honoured”), Bu. 88-5—12, 43, 1. 4; Ahu m - 
‘ak-ar (“ the brother is honoured ”), as well as the above, 
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which is also found with the mimmation attached to the 
first element (Abu m - akar). The fern. 'Akartu® (** tlie 
honoured one") also occurs (Bu. 88-5-12, 43, l. 47). 


3. 

The following short inscription from Cuneiform Texts also 
makes reference to the Aniorite district, and has some 
interesting names:— 


Be. 91-5-9, 367. 


Irbet gan esran-haniAet sar 
ekli 

i-na ta-pi-ir-ti“ 
su A-nm-ru-u™ 
ita Be-li-ia 
Q Ka-ra-lu-mi-iu 
zitti A-aa-li-ia 
i-ti II-Au-i-bi su 

mar Be-li-ia 

Ku-ya-tu m 

mirat A-sa-li-ia 

ft-Se-si 

ft-la i-to-ar 

Il-su-i-bi-Su 

a-na Ku-ya-tu“ 

R-la e-rn-ga-am 
Nii (D.P.) Samas, (D.P.) A-a 
(D.P.) Marduk, & Su-nm- 
la-ila it-ma 
Muhar Li-bi-it-Istar 
mahnr Bur-nu-nu 
mnhnr (D.P.) Mar-tu-ba-ni 
innhar (D.P.) KnmnuTnu-ri- 
me-ni 

muhar I-da-du-u m 
1897. 


4 gan 25 Sar, a field 

in the district 

of the Amorites, 

beside (the field of) BSlia 

and Kurasumta 

the property of Asalia 

from Il-£u-ibisu 

son of BSlia 

Kuyatu® 

daughter of Asalia 
has brought forth 
lie shall not take action 
Il-Au-ibiin 
against Kuyatu® 
shall not make claim. 

The spirit ofSamas, Aa, 
Merodnch, and Sumu-la-ila 
they have invoked. 
Before Libit-Istar; 
before Bur-nunu; 
before Murtu-bnni; 
before Kummanu-rdmeni; 

before Idadu”; 
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mahar Na-ap-sa-nu-u® 
mahar Ta-ku-um-ma-tu“ 
mahar Be-li-zu-nu 
mahar Da-§u-ru-u m 
mahar Sin-ri-roe-ni 
mahar Be-li-su (P)-nu 
mahar La-ma-zi 
mahar (D.P.) A-n-si-ti 
mahar Hu-lu-tu® 
mahar (D.P.) Innanna- 

AMA-MU 


before Nnpsanu® ; 
before Takurnmatu®; 
before B&lizunu; 
before Daiiuru®; 
before Sin-r6meni; 
before Belisunu; 
before Lamnzi; 
before Aa-siti; 
before XlaSutu®; 
before Istar-urnmi-ia. 


The following seems to be the most probable free 
rendering of this document:— 

“ Kuyatu®, daughter of Asalia, has caused 4 gan 25 xar, 
a field in the district of the Arno rites, beside the field of 
lielin and Kara-Sumiu, the property of Asalia, to be 
recovered from Il-su-ibiAu, son of B&lia. He shall not 
take action. Il-su-ibiSu shall not make claim against 
Kuyatu"." 

The contracting parties were probably all of Arnorite 
origin, and it may ho conjectured that Karn-Surata, Asalia, 
and Kuyatu®, are Arnorite names. The witnesses seem to 
be mixed, Babylonian names occurring with some that are 
probably Arnorite. 


4. 

The following refers to a claim upon certain property, 
also, apparently, in the “ Arnorite district,” brought against 
the woman Kuyatu® who is mentioned in the above:— 

Be. 91-5-9, 2463. 

A-un 6kli bfiti nltapiri, ardi To field, house, female (and) 

male slave 

u kiri gisimmari muttabili(?) and plantation of productive 

dotepalms 
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i-ta Bi-zi-za-na 
6 iS ka-ri-im Sa(D.P.) Samus 
Be-li-zu-nu ft Na-ap-sa-nu- 
u® 

ft Ma-tu-tu® marat I-zi-id- 
ri-e 

a-na Ku-ya-tu" ft Su-mu-ra-’ 

mare A-za-li-ia 
ir-gu-mu-u-ma 
dayanc i-na bet (D.P.) Satnas 

rn-gu-mi-Su-nu i-zu-hu 
u-ul i-tu-ru-ma 

a na w-ar-ki-at u-mi 
a-na ekli beti altapiri, ardi 
ft kiri 

Sa Ku-ya-tu m ft Su-mu-ra-’ 
Be-li-zu-nu, Na-ap-sa-nu-u* 
ft Ma-ta-tu® mirat I-zi-id- 
ri*e 

iS-ta zi-ka-ri-i® 

a-di zi-ni-ii-tu® 

mftre A-mur-ru-u® 

a-na Ku-ya-tu® ft Su-mu-ra-’ 

u-ul e-rn-ga-mu. 

Di-in bftt (D.P.) SamaS i-nu 
bet Samai. 

Nis (D.P.) Samas, (D.P.) 

A-a, (D.P.) Murduk 
ft Za-bi-u® it-ma 

I-bi-Sin tnftr Na-bi-i-li-Su; 
]s-me- (D.P.) Rammdnu; 
(D.P.) SumSi-ia; 


beside (the field of) Bizizana 
and the stable of the Sungod 
Belizunu and Napsanu® 

and Matatu® daughter of 
Izi-idre 

against Kuyntu® and Sutnu- 
ra’ 

children of Azalia 
laid claim and 

tho judges in the temple of 
the Sungod 
rejected their claim 
They shall not take action, 
and 

at a future time 
to field, house, female (and) 
male slave and plantation 
of Kuyatu® and Sumu-ra’ 
Belizunu, Napsauu™ 
and Matatu® daughter of 
Izi-idre— 
from malo 
to female 

the children of the Araorite 
against Kuyatu® and Sumu- 
ra’ 

shall not make claim. 
Judgment of the temple of 
tho Sungod in the temple 
of the sun. 

The spirit of Satnas, Aa, 
Merodacb, 

and Zabiu® they have in¬ 
voked. 

Ibi-Sin, son of Xabi-ili-su ; 
Isme-Rummuuu; 

Sumliu; 
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Nu-ur-i-li-su; 
duvane. 

Mnhar Nu-nu-cres; 
mnhar Zi-ik-zi-ku; 
innljnr(D.P.) Nin-sah-ba-ni; 
muhar (D.P.) Rammanu-ri- 
me-ni; 

muhar Il-su-ba-ni; 
mahar Bu-la-lu®. 

A rah Isin (D.P.) Rammani, 

sanat D&r-Ka-ni-lu (D.S.). 


Nur-ili-Su; 
judges. 

Before Nunu-6rei; 
before Zikziku; 
before Ninsah-bani; 
before Ramtnanu-remeni; 

before Il-Su-bani; 
before Bulalu®. 

Month of the festival of 
Ritnmon, 

year of DCir-Kamlu. 


Free Rendering. 

“ Belizunu, Napsanu®. and Matatu”, daughter of Izi-idre, 
laid claim, against Kuyatu® and Sumu-ra’, children of 
Azalia, to field, house, female slave, malo slave, and planta¬ 
tion of productive dntcpolms beside (the field ol) Bizizana 
ami the stable of the Sungod, and the judges of the 
temple of the Sungod rejected their claim. They shall not 
take action, and at no future time shall BMizunu, Napsanu®, 
and Matutu®, daughter of Izi-idre—(nor) the children of 
the Amorite, from male to female—lay claim, against 
Kuyatu® and Sumu-ra’, to field, house, female slave, mulo 
•lave, and plantation of Kuyatu® and Sumu-ra'. 

“Judgment of the house of the Sungod in the temple 
of the sun. 

“ Thev have invoked tho spirit of SaraaS, An, Marduk, 
and Znbiu" (the king).” 

It will be noticed that the names of the litigants, Bfeli- 
zunu, Napsanu", and Kuyatu® appear in No. 3, Belizunu 
and Napsanu® as witnesses and Kuyatu® ns contracting 
party. Tho name of tho father of Kuyatu® appears hero 
us Azalia, instead of Asalia, as in No. 3. All tho people 
mentioned, except the judges and some of the witnesses, 
appear to have belonged to the Amorite district, and were 
therefore probably of Amorite race. 
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5 . 

In the following document Sin-eribam lays claim, before 
the judges, to tho house of Sumu-rA’, apparently the person 
against whom, along with Kuyatu®. an action was brought 
by Bfilizunu, Xapsanu®, and Matatu®, as related in tho 
foregoing text. 


Bu. 91-5-9, 387. 

Transcription. 

A-na bfit Su-mu-ra-a-’ 
sa Ita bit Xi-id-nu-ia 
3. a ita bet (D.P.) Al-la-tu® 

Sin-e-ri-ba-a m 

miir UpA (D.S.)-ra-bi 

6 . ip-ku-ur-mu 

a-na da-ya-nu-ni i-li-ku-ma 
du-va-nu di-na“ u-sa-hi-zu-su-nu-ti-ma 
9. Sin-e-ri-ba-a“ ur-na® 
i-mi-du- iu-ma 
ku-nu-ka® sn la ra-gu-mi 
12 . u-Ao-zi-bu-Su 
U-ul i-ta-ar-ma 
Sin-e-ri-ba-a® 

15. a-na bAt Su-mu-ra-a-’ 
u-ul i-ra-ga-mu 

Nil (D.P.) Samos, Za-bi-u®, 5 Sippar (D.S.) 

18. Muhar Ya-’-ku-ub-ilu 
mahur Xa-bi-i-li-Au 

inArc Li-bi-it-Istar 
21. muhar Dr- (D.P.) Su-pu-la rnbu 
mAr Dr-ra-na-da 

mabar (D.P.) SamaA-idiuna®, mAr I-li-ka-gn-mil (?) 
24. mabar Sin-be-el-i-li mar Xu-ur-Sin 
mahur Be-li-na-sir mar Sin-ga-inil 
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mahar En-ne-nu-u™, m&r Za-na-tu® 

27. rouhar Arad-za mar I-li-ib-ku-an-ni 

muhar I-na-su (?)• (D.P.) ? Samai, m&r I-li-i-din-na m 
muhar Sin-tnb-ba-$i, day on u 
30. mir Se-ru-u®-i-li; mahar A-ba-tu® dup-sarru 
mnhar Sa-ma-ya mar Ur- (D.P.) Nannara 
inahur Mu-na-wi-ru-u® mar Sia-o-ri-ba (?) 

Translation. 

To the bouse of Sumu-r&’ 
which is beside the house of Nidnu-Sa 
3. and beside the house of (the goddess) Allatu*, 
Siu-eriba®, 

son of Up6-rabi 

6 . laid claim, and 

to the judges they went, and 

the judge caused them to receive the judgment, and 
9. Sin-Sriba® the sin 

he placed upon him and 
a document that could not be quashed 
12 . he caused him to leave. 

He shall not reclaim and 
Sin-iriba® 

15. for the house of Surnu-ra’ 
he shall not bring action. 

(They hnvo invoked) the spirit of &amaS, Zubiu m , 
und Sippar. 

18. Before Ya’kub-llu, 
before Nabi-ili-Su, 

sons of Libit-I&tar; 

21. before Ur-Supula, the scribe, 

son of Urru-nada; 

before Samns-idiunu", son of Ili-ka-gumil; 

24. before Sin-bfil-ili, eon of Nur-Sin ; 
before Beli-mwir, son of Sin-gamil; 
before Ennenu®, »on of Zanatu"; 
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27. before Arad-za, son of Ili-ibku-anni; 
before Ina-su-Suraus, son of Ili-idinna” ; 
before Sin-tabba5i, the judge, 

30. son of Seru“-lli; before Abatu™, the scribe; 
before Samaya, son of U r-Xunnara; 
before Munawiru”, son of Sin-eriba. 

Fret Rendering. 

“ Sin-&riba m , son of UpS-rabi, laid claim to the house of 
Samu-ra’, which is beside the house of Xidnu-Sa uud 
beside the house of Allut; and they wcut before the judges, 
and the judges pronounced judgment. And os for Sin- 
eriba”, they declared him to be in the wrong, and made 
him deliver u document which could not bo proceeded 
against. He shull not briug action, and Sin-driba” shall 
not (aguin) lay claim to the house of Sumu-ra’. 

“They huve invoked the spirit of Samus, Zabiu” (the 
king), und the city of Sipparu." 

The mention of the temple of Allatu” *-4" eU-J "cT 
bit Ai-la-tu '“) in line 3, is interesting. Allatu” was the 
Semitic name of BreS-ki-g&l, the queen of Hades, who is 
identified also with Beltis l n( ly of 

the realm of mist,” the mother of the evil spirits called 
Xamtar, whom the god Bel loved (W.Al., v, 1, I, 11. &—<)• 
She wus the consort of Bel »-**. Sff). 

The plural gEW HT? 'T da-ya-nu-ni, “judges,” in 
line 7, is noteworthy. Cf. aicatunu in L 9 of Bo. 91-5-9, 
338. 

By “ document ” in 1. 11, a sealed tablet is meant. The 
word is kunuka m (acc.) from the root kanaka, “ to seal. 

6 . 

The following short text is interesting on account of its 
reference to two very frequent customs iu Babylonia, namely, 
adoption and giving in nmrriuge. 
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Bu. 91-5-9, 394. 


Transcription. 

Ea-ra-na-tu® 
marat Nu-ur-Sin 
3. i-na ma-ri-su u tna-ar- 
ti-iu 

mi-itn-ma rna-ma-un 
e-li Ea-ra-na-tu® 

6 . iDur.it Nu-ur-Sin 
u-la i-su 
Du-mi-ik-tu® 

9. ahnt-sa sa Ea-ra-na-tu® 
A-na mu-ti-im 
i-na-di-si 

12. Mabar ii-a-i-din •nam 
mir Zi-ki-la-ya 
Mabar Zi-du (P)-5u-nu- 
ra-at 

15. mhr I-li-is-ti-si (?) 
Mabar TJ-bar-ru-u® mar 
Sin-tab-bn-pi-ki 
Mabar Ib-ku-sa mar Ku- 
na-tu® 

18. Mnhar Sin-be-la-nb-li 
mar Be-la-nu-u® 


Translation. 

Earanatu® 

(is) daughter of Nftr-Sin 
with his sons and his 
daughters. 

Anything anv-ono 
against Kuranntu® 
daughter of Ndr-Siu 
has not. 

Damiktu® 

(is) sister of Earanatu". 

To a husband 

he will give her. 

Before £u-idinnnm, 
eon of Zikilaya; 

Before Zidu(?)-su-narat, 

son of lE-iStiii (?); 

Before Uburru®, son of Sin- 
tubba-piki; 

Before Ibku-su, son of 
Euuatu®; 

Beforo Sin-bel-ubli, 
son of Belunu™. 


Free Rendering. 

"Earanatu® is daughter of Nftr-Sin, with his sons and 
liis daughter. No one bus anything against Earanatu", 
daughter of Ndr-Sin. Dnmikt’u" is sister of Earunutu®! 
He (N ur-Sin) will give her to u husband.'’ 

The best commentary on the above is probably the text 
which follows, which is practically a marriage contract. 

The second name in L 10 is probably really Sin-talba- 
'adi (with for at the end). 
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7. 

The following text is a wedding contract: — 
Bu. 91-5-9, ddb. 


A-na-(D.P.) A-a-uz-ni 
manat Sa-li-raa-tu m 
3. Sa-li-ma-tu” 
u-li-il-Si-ma 
a-ua aii-iu-ti® 

6 . ft mu-tu-ti" 
a-nu Be-el-Su-nu 
mar Ne-me-lu” i-di-si 

9. A-na-(D.P.) A-a-uz-ni 
el-li-it noa-ma-au 
iui-im-ma e-li A-na- 
(D.P.) A-a-uz-ui 
12 . u-ln i-su. 

Ni$ (D.P.) SamaS, 
(D.P.) Murduk 
5 Su-mu-la-ila 

15. Sa a-wa-at duppi an- 
ni-i m 

d-ua-ka-ru 

Mahar Li-bi-it-l5tar; 
18. mahar Bur-nu-nu 

muhar (D.P.) Mar-tu¬ 
ba-ni 

mahar (D.P.)Raminauu- 
ri-tne-ni 

21 . mahar Ni-da-du-u" 

mahur (D.P.) Samns-e- 
mu-ki 

inubar Im-gur-ru-u m 


Ana-Au-uzni 

(is) daughter of Salimatu® 
Salimatu™ 

has endowed her and 
to wifeship 
and husbandship 
to Bdl-iunu 

son of Neraelu m has given 
her. 

Ana-An-uzni 
is pure—anyone 
anything against Ana-Aa- 
uzni 
has not. 

The spirit of Samad, Mero- 
dnch, 

and Sumu-Ia-ila (they have 
invoked). 

Who the words of this tablet 

changes (shall pay tho 
penalty). 

Before Libit-Istar; 
before Bur-nunu; 
before Martu-bani; 

before Rammdnu-remeni; 

before Nidudu m ; 
before Samas-emuki; 

i 

before Irngurru™; 
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24. mahar Sin-i-kbSa-a" 
mahar Be-li-zu-nu 
malmr (D.P.) A-a-Si-ti 
27. mahar La-ma-zi 
mahar Ilu-na-bi-ia 
mahar Be-ta-ni 
30. mahar Amat-(D.P.) 
Samai 

mahar Xu-ub-ri-tu m 
mahar Sa-ad-(D.P.) A-a. 


before Sin-ikisa"; 
before Belizunu; 
before Aa-siti; 
before Lamazi; 
before Hunabla; 
before Betani; 
before Amat-§ama£; 

before Xabritu®; 
before Sad-Au. 


Free Rendering. 

“ Ana-Aa-uzni is daughter of Salimatu". Salimatu” 
has endowed her and given her in marriuge to BM-dunu, 
son of Xeraelu”. Ana-Aa-uzni is a virgin—no one has 
anything against Ana-Aa-uzni." 

This text, though short, forms a very good complement 
to the foregoing, which refers to adoption, and contains 
a promise to givo the girl, when grown up, in marriage. 

The meaning of the word ulti is fixed by the tablet 
col- •** 11- 13-18 1 ; Kima imb kirt, ana iaii 
lali ulaUi-il —“ Like the fruit of a plantation, to this (womun) 
abundance I will dower to her.” UlU is evidently the 
aorist and u/dlii the present or future pu’ul of i&lu, 
apparently from the Akkadian tala, from which the noun 
late is taken. 

EUtt in 1. 10, is the 3rd pers. fem. pcrmau&ivc kuL of 
Mtu, “ to be bright,” “ pure." 


8 and 9. 

The next is a marriage contract in which a man weds 
two sisters. This document is preserved in two examples 
(A and B), one for each wife. Both are in the British 
Museum. 


1 Keen l Diieormtt in tit Realm cf Auyrtoloyy, p. 32. 
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A. 

The marriage contract delivered to Taram-Sagila. 

Be. 91—5-9, < 6a. 

1 . Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 

2 . 6 Il-ta-ni 

3. marat Sin-abu-su 

4. Arad- (D.P.) Sumus a-na as-»u-ti“ 

5. ft mu-tu-ti“ i-hu-zi-na-ti 

6 . Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 

7. 6 Il-ta-ni 

8 . a-na Arad- (D.P.) &amas mu-ti-si-na 

9. u-ul mu-ti at-ta 

10. i-gu-bi-ma ia-tu AN(?)-ZAG(?)-GAR-KI 

11 . i-na-du-ni-5i-na-ti 

12. 6 Arad- (D.P.) Samaa a-na Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 

13. 0 Il-ta-ni os-Su-ti-su 

14. u-ul a$-sa-ti nt-ti 

15. i-ga-bi-ma, i-na bi-ti TO 

16. fi u-ne-a-ti m i-te-li 

17. 0 Il-ta-ni 

18. si-bi Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 

19. i-mi-zi-i 

20 . (D.P.) kuasASa a-na bet i-li-.4a 

21. i-na-Si, zi-ni Ta-ru-am-Sag-iia 

22. Il-ta-ni i-zi-ni 

23. su-la-mi-sa i-sa-lirn 

24. ku-nu-ki-sa u-ul i-bi-to 

25. maAsu-Se i-te-en-mu u(?)-te-ga(?)-5i(?) 

26. Mahar E-ri-ba-ain, mar Pl-ia-a-bi; 

27. Du-lu-ku, m&r Zi-zu-na-wa-ra; 

28. Sin-ma-gir, mftr E-nu-lu“; 

29. Ib-na-tu”, mar Nu-ur-a-bi; 

30. E-a-rn-bi, m&r Upe (D.S.) -5e-mi; 

31. Sin-$a-mu-uh, mar Nu-ur-Sin ; 

32. U-tuk(?)-ki-la, mar Sin-ga-mil; 
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33. 5Ii-ni- fD.P.) Raramiinu, mdr ^I-ri-ib-Siu; 

34. (D.P.) Samas-ri-is, mdr I-li-be-li; 

35. A-pil-i-li-Su, mar Sin-ba-la. 


Translation. 

1. Taram-Sagila 

2. and Titani 

3. daughter of Sin-abu-£u 

4. Arad-Samns to wifehood 

5. and husbandhood has taken them. 

6 . (If) Taram-Sagila 

7. and Iltani 

8 . to Arad-Sama3, their husband, 

9. Thou art not my husband 

10. say, then from the tower (P) 

11 . he may throw them 

12 . and (if) Arad-Sumai to Taram-Sagila 

13. and Iltani, his wives, 

14. Thou art not my wife, 

15. say, from house 

lb. and goods she shall depart. 

17. And Iltani 

18. the parents (P) of Turam-Sagila 

19. shall recognize, 

20 . her seat to the house of her god 

21. she shall tuke, the food of Taruiu-Sagila 

22. Iltani shall prepare, 

23. her welfare she shall care for, 

24. her tablet she shall not destroy. 

25. her meal (P) she shall grind (?), and shall obey (?) her 
2 t>. Before Eribam, son of Pi-ia-abi; 

2 ». Duluku, son of Zizu-nawara; 

28. Sin-mngir, son of Enulu"; 

29. I bantu", child of Nir-ubi; 

30. Ka-rabi, son of Upfi-Semi; 

31. Sin-satnuli, son of Xir-Siu; 
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32. Utukkiln, son of Sin-gamil; 

33. Mini-Rammiinu, son of Erib-Sin; 

34. Sumas-riJ, son of Ili-beli; 

35. Apil-ili-$u, son of Sin-bulo. 

Free Rendering. 

“ Arad-Samas has taken in marriage Taram-Sagila and 
Iltani, daughter of Sin-abu-su. (If) Tarain-Sagilu and 
Iltani say to Arad-Samas, their husband, ‘ Thou art not 
(our) husband,’ he may throw them down from the tower; 
and (if) Arad-SamaS say to Taram-Sagila or Iltani, his 
wives, ‘Thou art not my wife,’ she shall depart from 
bouse and goods. And Iltani shall recognize (?) the 
parents (?) of Taram-Sagila, shall carry her seat to the 
house of her god; Iltani shall prepare the food of Taram- 
Sagila, shall be well inclined towards her, shall not destroy 
her (marriage) contract, shall grind (?) her meal (?) and 
shall obey (?) her (?)." 


B. 

The marriage contract drawn up for Iltani. 

Bu. 8S-5-12, 21 (Meisser, No. 89). 

Il-ta-ni a-ha-at 

Tn-ra-am-Sng-ila 
3. Itti (D.P.) Ut-ta-tu° a-bi-Si-nu. 

Arad- (D.P.) fcamu* m&r I-li-en-tiam 
a-na afc-su-tim i-hu-zi-ua-ti 
6 . Il-ta-ni ahat-sa 
zi-ni-$u i-zi-in 
sa-la-a-mi-sa i-sa-li-im 
9. (D.P.) kussi-Sa a-nn b4t (D.P.) Marduk 
i-na-as-si-e 

mire mn-ln a-wa-al-du 
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12. ft i-wa-la-du mArft-Si-na-ma 
A-na H-ta-ni a-ba-ti-Sa 
u-ul a-ba-ti at-[ti] 

15. i-ga-bi-[i-$a] 

• • mu-n • • • • • 


Her. 

nt*[ta i-ga-bi-] i-[iu] 

18. u-ga-lu-ab-Si-i-ma 

a-na kaspi i-na-di-ii [-li] 

ft Arad (D.P.) SnmaS a-na ag-»a-ti-3u 

21. u-ul aS-Sa-tu-ya. 

i-ga-bi-i-ma iStin ma-na kaspi 
imaddad (NI-LA(L)-E). 


24. Mabar £-ri-ba-nm rniir Pi-$a (P)-a-bi (?) 

muhar Sin-a-bu-$u mar Hu-. 

mabar Sin-ma-gir mir Na-. 

27. mabar Zi-ia -tu“ mar Man-. 

mabar Bu-ri-ia mar Ib-ni- (D.P.) .... 

mabar Sin-ta-mu-uh 
30. mir Nu-ur-Sin. 

mabar Samas-balatu- ..... 

m&r Nu-ur-. 

33. mabar Nu-ur- 8amas mftr Li-. 

mabar E-li-lum mar Za-am. 

Mabar Li-bi-it-Sin m&r I-zur (?). 

36. Mabar A-bu-bi-bu-um. 

Left-band edge: 

U iii-na a-na Arud- (D.P.) Samai mu-ti-si-na 
u-ul mu-ut-ni at-ta i-ka-bi-i-ma 
39. i-ba-tiu-si-riu-mu a-na nari i-na-du-si-na-ti. 
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Translation. 

1. Iltani (is) sister of 

2 . Taram-Sagila. 

3. From Uttatu", their father 

4. Arad-Samns, son of Ili-ennam 

5. to wifehood has taken them. 

6 . Iltani, her sister, 

7. her food (?) shall prepare (?), 

8 . her welfare shall care for, 

9. her seat to the temple of Merodach 

10 . shall carry. 

11. The children, as many os have been born 

12. and they shall bear, are their children 

13. (If) to Iltani, her sister, 

14. thou art not my Bister 

15. she say to [her] 

16. 


Err. 

1 . (art) th[ou, she say to him] 

2 . he may shave her and 

3. for silver may sell [her]. 

4. And Arod-Saran§, (if) to his wives 

5. Not my wives (are) [ye] 

6 . he say, 1 maneh of silver 

7. ho shall measure. 

8 . Before Eribura, son of Pi-sa-abi; 

9. before Sin-abu-Su, son of Hu- . 

10. before Sin-magir, son of Na- . . 

11. before Ziatu®, son of Mun- . . 

12. before Buria, son of Ibni- . . . 

13. before Sin-samuh, 

14. son of Nfir-Sin ; 

15. before Samas-balntu- .... 

1C. son of NOr- .... 

17. before NOr-Bamas, son of Li- . . 
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18. before Elilu m , son of Zam-.; 

19. before Libit-Sin, son of Izur(?).; 

20. before Ahu-hibu". 

21. And they, (if) to Arad-Anmas, their husband, 

22. not our husband (art) thou, they say, 

23. he may strangle (?) them and throw them into the 

river. 


Free Rendering. 

“Tltani is sister of Taram-Sagila. Arad-SamaS, son of lli- 
ennara, has taken them in marriage from Uttotu - , their 
father. Iltnni, her Bister, shall prepare her food, shall 
well inclined towards her, (and) shall carry her seat to 
the temple of Meroduch. The children, as many as have 
been born, and they shall bear, are their children. (If 
Taram-Sogilu) say to Illani, her sister, ‘Thou art not 

my sister,’ (then).[If Iltani say to Arad- 

Samas, her husband], ‘ Thou [art not my husband]/ he may 
shave (her head), and sell her for silvor. And (if) Arnd- 
Sanms say to his wives, 1 [Ye] are not my wives/ ho shall 
pav one mnna of silver/' 

The interest of the above texts is undeniable, for the 
position of the two women is very well rovealed in them. 
It would seem that there was first a kind of adoption of 
Iltani as daughter of Bttatu" and sister of Taram-Sagila, 
and, haring thus been raised in position so as to be some¬ 
what equal in rnnk, she could become the second wife 
of Arad-Samns, to wait upon her elder sister. 

The phrase Iltani si hi Taram-Sagila imizl, Bit. 91-0-9, 
2176a, 11. 17-19, is very uncertain as to meaning. As 
the word iibi seems to mean something like “ parents,” I 
have thus translated it, comparing Be. 91-5-9, 381 : Ka*]ta 
nla nilkl, ula igahhu—mahar sihi-iu-ma ilk 4 . “• We have 
not received the money/ they shall not say—he (i.e. the 
person actually receiving the money) received it also before 
his iibi." Siln is therefore possibly the plural of iibu, 
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“ elder.” With regard to the verb, the meaning given 
to it is based upon the fact that Iltani really becume the 
adopted sister of Titram-Sngila. 

Zini Tamm-Stgih izini (A. 11 21,22) and zinnia wr (B, 1.7) 
are possibly for fini Taratn-Sagila if ini, " she shall provide 
the provisions of Taratn-Sagila,” and fini-ia if in, “ she shall 
provide her provisions ” (i.e. “ prepare her food "). Cf. 
Delitzsch, IhiwiiforterliHch, p. 556 ( kutrinna sin it, “ to 
provide the incense”). 


iiii 1S87. 


to 






Art. XXIV.— The Birthplace of Gautama Buddha. 
Vincent A Smith, I.C.S., M.R.A.S., Judge 
Gorakhpuft" - 


/ 



of 


ALTHocr.ii the Indian and English newspapers have already 
published slight notices of the recent discovery of Kupilu- 
vastu and the Lumbini Garden, 1 and the new A4oku 
inscriptions will in due course be edited in the official 
publications of tbo Archaeological Survey, I think that 
the Society will be glad to see the actual words of the 
Lumbini Garden inscription, and some notes, based on local 
knowledge, concerning the most important archaeological 
discovery which hus been made in India for many years. 

It would be ungracious and useless to dwell upon the 
errors committed by Sir Alexander Cunningham and his 
assistants in their attempts to fix the site of Kupilavastu. 
The correction of Cunningham's funduinental errors in 
determining the routes of the Chinese pilgrims between 
Kanauj and Vnisiili is being gradually accomplished. 
Cunningham placed those routes much too far to the 
south, and he con bo proved wrong in almost every one 
of his identifications of important sites within the limits 
above named. Iliuen Tsiang never visited Avodhya. 

The es identified by Cunningham with Suketutn, Kuu- 
fimj ora vast?, Kupilavastu, Kus&nagaru, as well os many 
others} 1 can be proved without doubt not to be the places 
they have been supposed to be. In a recent monograph 
I demonstrated by topographical arguments that Kusiit in 
the Gorakhpur District cannot possibly be Ivu Sana guru, the 


1 Dr. Buhler'i notice* ire quoted liter on. 
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scene of the death of Gautama. 1 The correctness of that 
demonstration has been fully confirmed by the discovery 
of Kapilavastu and the Lumbini Garden. We know now 
\ that Kusanagara also must be looked for in Nepal. 5 

I have no time at present to undertake the heavy task 
of working out the correct routes of the Chinese pilgrims 
between Kanauj and Yaisali, and of clearing away the 
jungle of error with which tho discussion is encumbered. 

The above brief observations have been made merely 
with the purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the 
fact that all the hitherto current identifications of the fnmous 
sites referred to ure wrong. The certain identification of 
the site of Kapilavastu involves the correct identification, 
at no distant date, of all the places which are important in 
the early history of Buddhism, and the satisfactory deter¬ 
mination of the routes taken by the Chinese pilgrims.* 

The identification of Kapilavastu was determined by tho 
discovery in March, 1895, of the Aitoka pillar at Nigliva, 
and the associated stUpa of Konagamann, or Kannka Muni, 
Buddha. Nigliva is a small Nepalese village in the Tarai, 
or lowlands below tho hills, in Tahsll Taulehva of Zilla 
Butwal, about thirty-eight miles north-west of the Usku 
Bazar Station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
and about twelve miles from the Chilliu Police Station in 
the Basti District. 

“ The new Aioka edict reads:—' When the god-beloved 
king Piyadasi had been anointed 14 years, he increased 
the stupa of Buddha Konakamnna for the second time; 

■ r 

t " Thr Remain* near Ks«ii, in the Gorakhpur District, the re, --jt* of 
XuvJUajiara nr Kocinarn, the Ketie at Buddha's Death." Ur VU A. 
Smith, I.C.8., Fallow of the Uiurwwty of Allahabad. 4U>, l.p. 26, 
(Aliah.ilieil: GoTernmeut Pm*. 1696.) 

* I luTr a suspicion concerning the ml sit* which I am nnwilliug to publish 

until an opportunitT occur* to verify it* validity. 1 

* 1 jio-tuo, or Kiningriina, will probably be found in the Xcpalesa Tarii, 

< • few mile* w**t of the Gapdak hirer, hear tho Tillage of Lthamiluli, in 

v loacitnde about 8X l 53* East, north of the Tillage of Babnwnr in tb« Gopakhpur 
Dirt rift, where, according to in formation received by Dr. Hoey, another stone 
pillar rusts. The locality is malarious and difficult at accas. 
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himself came and worshipped it, (and) ho caused it to 
obtain . . . . ' 

“ The chief point of interest which the inscription offers 
is the mention of the Buddha Knnakuuiuuu, who, of course, 
is the same as the Konagamana of the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

. . . . A short distance from the western embankment 

of the lake on which the edict pillar stands are vast brick 
ruins, stretching far away for about half a mile in the 
direction of the snow-clad hills of Nepal. Amongst the 
heaps of ruins, the ttQpa of Konagumana’s niretina is clearly 
discernible, the base of its hemispherical dome being about 
101 feet in diameter, and its present height still lit) feet. 
The terrace, or procession path, is 9 feet wide, with u height 
of 14 feet from the ground. On all sides are ruined 
monasteries, fallen columns, and broken sculptures." * 

When ,Dr. Fiihrer’s report, just quoted, was issued, 
Dr. Waddell, in a letter published in the Bnglithuum 
newspaper of Calcutta, dattxl June 1, 1896, pointed out 
that Kapilavastu must, in accordance with the indications 
given by the pilgrims, lie within a few miles distance of 
Nigliva, and concludes his letter with the remark— 
“Altogether, wo seem to be on the verge of one of the 
most important Indian archaeological finds of the century." 

Iu December, 1896, Dr. Fiihrer returned to Nigliva in 
order to verify the site of Kapilavastu, and thence went 
eustward to see the Rumindei pillar near Bbngwanpur, of 
which he had heard in the previous year. 1 

The Nepalese authorities were induced to excavate this 
pillar, of which only about nine feet were above ground. 
The excavatiou was carried about twelve feet further down, 

l Proems Report of the Archaeologies! Suttot Circle, North-West Province* 
anil Oinih, for the Tear ending Junr 30, 1895. By Dr. A. hiihrcr. dated 
July 16, 1895. Printed at the Thomason College Prc«, Roorkr*. 

* Ilr. Huey, I.C.S., who baa recently visited ths spot, assure* me that the 
local pronunciation of the name is Kumiu (w Humuin del. Dot Koituudii. 
I knew of the csislence of this pillar a iliuen yean ago. when I was Magistrate 
of Barti. Mr. Duncan Ricketts, manager of the Dulbi Estate, on the lewder, 
whose resilience is only abont five subs trom the ffllsr, then sent no- rubbiucs 
of the mediaeval scribbling* on the oxpoaad part ot ths pillar. I saw that those 
writings were of uo interest, and thought no more of the nutter. 
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and some three feet below the surface of the ground was 
found the inscription of ASoka. Mr. Ricketts hud the good 
fortune to bo present while the inscription was being 
unearthed. Dr. Fuhrer arrived a little later. 

The pillar, which is of polished sandstone, is split verti¬ 
cally down the middle, probably by lightning, and the top 
is broken off. The inscription is not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiaug, and was probably buried before his time. The 
pillar rests on a masonry foundation. The inscription is 
in four and a half lines of beautifully incised and well- 
preserved characters, averaging about thirty millimetres, 
or a littlo over an inch, in height. Dr. Fuhrer has kindly 
supplied me, for publication, with a perfect facsimile, of 
which the following is a reproduction 1 :— 

I’AXbOjX bX5>rbX -JEXAfbAAfGdXAX 
HAXH-Ad 8LrXA b->9'D£-A fbXdXX 
rb-Ji A i* d d ■f-JbA <b-J Odd LfbbbA 
b- }» d A A- 8* A A sJ-ax/Td LDsft +-< 
HOdA-Xd 

Ilofruth Dr. Buhler’s transcription is as follows:— 

1. Dn una-piyrna Piyadasina Idjina-cisaticambhinitena 

‘2. a tana dgdehti mahlyite hida-Budhe-jdte Snkyamuni-ti 

3. tdld-rigndabhl-cd ka/dpita sildthabfie-ca vtapdpite 

4 . h ida~bh agn rath -gate- ti Lumminigdme ubalikc-kaU 

5. ofhabhdgiyt <•<>[.] * 

< [A» the letter* are throughout unmistakable, it ho* been thought better 
not to deist this article till our next iMue in order to bare t piste made of 
Dr. F9Wl facsimile.—Et>.] 

* This tranriiteration is printed in Dr. Btthter’* German paper published 
in the Transaction? of the Vienna Academe for Jonuarr. 1S97. A brief account 
of the diieorerr in Engtnh waa communicated bir Dr. ttuhler to the AlAtn**m 
(Match 6, isaf), and reprinted in the April number of thi* Journal. 
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The main purport of the record is that King Piyadaai, 
beloved of the Devas, when anointed twenty years (i.c. in 
the twentv-tirst year of hia reign) came to this spot, and 
worshipped, saying: “Here was Buddha Sukyamuni born, 
and caused a stone pillar to be erected testifying: “ Here 
iu the Luiiimini village was the Honourable One born. 1 
Thus have been set at rest all doubts as to tho exact 
site of the traditional birthplace of Gautama Buddha in 
the Lumbiui garden.” The ruins of the four ttupaa seeu 
by Hiuen Taiang are still visible. 

Dr. W. Hoey, I.C.S., Magistrate of Gorakhpur, and 
Mr. Walter Lupton, I.O.S., Joint-Magistrate, paid a hasty 
visit to ltuimuiudel in May> 189<, and hud the good fortune 
to discover that the small shrine close to the pillar contains 
a statue of Maya giving birth to the Buddha. The Brahman 
in charge was very uuwilliug to permit tho imago to be seen, 
but some persuasion and rupees overcame bis scruples. The 
imago is of nearly life-size, and the infant is represented, 
according to the legend, os emerging from the right side 
of his mother, and being received by attendants. Dr. Iloey 
was not able to see whether or not the imago was inscribed. 
Several examples of sculptured representations of the birth 
of Gautama are kuowu in collections from Gandhara, but 
I do not know of any example in India proper. 

When Dr. Fiihrer wished to excavate some of tho ruins 
at and near Kapilavastu, he was put off by the local 
Nepalese authorities with the excuse that owing to the 
scarcity of food this year it would not be prudent to 
assemble large bodies of workmen. I have since learned 
that as soon as Dr. Fuhrer’a back was turned, tho Nepalese 
Governor caused considerable excavations to be mado round 
the Nigllva pillar in the hope of discovering treasure. 
A building in the neighbourhood, containing many rooms, 
was unearthed, which muy be a monastery. 


• rPcrhnr* after “ worahinpwt ” one .houM go on—“ and jmt anther* a atone 
pillar with a »t«oe hoo,» on it (to «l*br»U> the tort) thot the Buddha, tho Sakra 
few*. irn bora there. *ad mluml th* land-tax on the Lummim Tiling* to 
a otn'-eichth than (on the grand) that the Honoarablo One waa bora there. 

M. iUrth’a paper in the Journal d*» Sec emit, 1997 *—J 
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Nothing will persuade the Nepalese that Englishmen, 
digging among old ruins, can really want anything but 
treasure. All our protestations of interest in ancient history, 
and so forth, though they may be listened to with polito- 
ness, are regarded a# mere lies to cover the real object 
of the explorers. The intense jealousy with which the 
Nepalese Government has always guarded it* territory 
against explorations by Europeans is well known. This 
jealousy, based on political considerations, is alone enough 
to cause the greatest difficulty in procuring genuine assist¬ 
ance from the Nepalese Darbar in unearthing the buried 
secrets of Kapilavastu. If Dr. Ffihrer returns to Nigllva 
next year he will probably be met with some fresh and 
ingenious excuse, and will bo prevented from doing any¬ 
thing of importance, unless ho is armed with very strong 
credentials. It is most unfortunate that Kapilavastu, 
Kusanogare, and all the intermediate sites so important for 
the history of Buddhism, should be in the territory of so 
jealous a government os that of Nepal, But the fact is 
so, and the difficulty must be faced. If any serious 
scientific examination of the vast ruins of Kapilavastu is to 
be accomplished, a very determined effort must be made 
through the Government of India to more the Nepalese 
Government. 

I warn all who are interested in the great discovery of 
Buddha’s birthplace that every obstacle to exploration may 
very likely be raised, both by the Darbar at Kathmandii 
and by the local Nepalese officials. The Centrul Government 
of Nepal is quite capable of making itself obeyed by distant 
subordinates, and they will not venturo on the slightest 
relaxation of the jealous exclusion of Europeans unless they 
receive very distinct and positive orders from headquarters. 

My practical suggestion is, that the Asiatic Societies 
should at once combine in addressing urgent representations 
to the Government of India for application of the needful 
diplomatic pressure on the Government of Nepal. The 
pressure necessary to induce the Government of India to 
move can probably be best applied through the Secretary 
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of State. The International Congress of Orientalist*, in 
September, should help the Asiatic Societies in moving tho 
Indian Government to take the desired uction. It must be 
remembered that the Nepalese authorities do not care a fig 
for learned societies, and that tho only chance of effective 
exploration of Kapilavastu lies in obtaining definite orders 
from the Central Government of Nepal through the 
Government of India. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Dimapur. 


102, Cheyne Walk, Chthea, 
London, 8.W. 

Sir, —A good mnnv years ago one of our members drew 
my attention to a description of remains at Dimiipur, 1 like 
those described in Dr. Burton-Brown's paper in your 
April number (perhaps, in part, the same), and asked me 
to look out for the like in Western India: this I did, and 
found pillars of masonry and plaster-work in two places— 
gates of the Mu&ulman citadels of Bijapur and Sholapur, 
where they supported chains stretched across the approaches. 
I think that the chain may still be in use, at least at Sholapur. 
These pillars were of Dr. Burton-Brown’s mushroom-headed 
type. I have never seen anything like his Y-shaped type 
in stone. It seems possible, ns ho suggests, that the form 
of these mushroom pillars may be due to the influence of 
Musalman urt, though their use be changed in the servico 
of another purpose. It might bo worth while to exanfcne 
the pillars closely for the remains of staples, or chafe- 
marks of ropes passed round the stalk of the mushroom | 
and perhaps some Musalman building in Upper India may 
show the form a little nearer to Dimapur than the Deccan is. 

The fort of Rnigarh, in the Kolaba district of Bombay, 
shows u temple of Mohadeo, built by the thoroughly Hindu 


1 


• Vide Ftr-mW* •• Indian and Butcru Architecture." p. 309. where he 
■tote* the Journal of the Royal A.Utic Society of Bengal. »ol. slut, part 1 , 
87t. 
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Sivaji Raja in 1662-4, which externally might l>e taken 
for a Bijupur Muwulinan’s tomb of the same period. 
Probably many similar cases could be quoted from different 
parts of India. 

W. F. Sinclair (late I.C.S.). 

. April 22, 1897. 


2. " Pedro Teixeira.” 

Sir, —I can find out little about the book whose title- 
page I translate below 1 ; and nothing about tho author, 
but what is to be found in the book. I think that what 
I have learnt may be of some novelty and interest to many 
members ; and I fiope that some may bo ablo to tell us more. 

Pedro Teixeira (as he spells himself) was a Portuguese, 
of what locality or parentuge does not appear; but he was 
not noble. He was engaged in business, undescribed, but 
evidently extensive; as his connections were with Goa, 
Persia and the Gulf, Malacca, Lisbon, Venice, and Antwerp, 
no does not mention his goods, except a little indigo (ap-. 
parently used rather as a substitute for currency than us 
investment), drugs, jewels, and curios. 

He hod some reading in late Greek and Latin, mentioning, 
os authorities on Eustem History, “Procopio, Aguthio, 
Genebrardo, Zonaras, and Tornamira,” from whom, ho says, 
he could learn little. In Persian ho was able to read 
“ Mirkond,” and Thur&n Shah’s " Shah noma ” (of Hormuz, 
a very different work from Firdausi's). He knew Spanish, 
but, us ho says himself, not as a scholar; and ho must 
have ltad some knowledge of Arabic, and probubly of 
several European languages. In 1600 a.d., being at 
Malacca, and homeward-bound, he got a chance of u passage 

* •• The Relations of Pwtro Triifim ennreruing tho Origin. Descent. nod 
Sucre-won of the King* of Persia and of Ilnnnux: and of a Voyage mode by 
tho Author himself, from East India to Italy, by land. Antwerp, Ilirronvmut 
Verduawn, 1010 [nite vnL. small octavo). I have translated as literally aa 
possible, to avoid dogging your pages with tho Spanish, excellent in ita own 
place. Then ia a somewhat’tentative bibliography of the work lim- in question 
in the old “ Penny Cyclopaedia." with mention of three other Portuguese 
geographers of tho same name, but easily separable from oar author. 
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to the Philippines in a dispatch-boat; and thence, by 
favour, to Acapulco. Thence he rode to Mexico, and 
stayed in that city over four months. He went on to 
“San Jtiun de Ulua” (now better known as Vera Cruz), and 
sailed thence to San Luear on the Guadalquivir, touching 
only at Havana. He went on (not directly) to Lisbon, 
where he arrived nearly eighteen months after leaving 
Malaccu. Of this voyage he gives us a sketch in sixteen 
pages, and apparently thought it a small matter, undertaken 
only “ to shorten the way (!) and see the world.” 

Certain monies, of which Teixeira had arranged for the 
remittance from Malacca, rui Goa, did not come to hand; 
and in less than six months he was at sea aguiu, bound for 
Goa, but does not consider that voyage worth relating. 
This is a counsel of perfection, little heeded by the successors 
of the old globe-trotter. 

He transacted his affairs in Goa (whether well or ill 
he thought no business of ours); and in February, 1604, 
he was homeward bound again, this time “overland,” by 
the Euphrates Valley route, “ weary of lengthy and tedious 
sea voyages, and thinking to shorten them, moved also by 
a certain curiosity.” 

His voyage was prosperous to Arabia, and his first port 
“Sysa,” in that country, somewhere between Iias-al-Hudd 
and Maskat, possibly Sur. Touching at Maskat for wood 
and water, he reached the port of Hormuz on the 17th 
March, and stayed there until the 14th of April, wheu 
ho sailed for Basra in a “ littlo ship” of the Portuguese 
Governor’s. On the 21st of May he was at Hormuz again, 
driven back by foul winds and failure of provisions, but 
sailed again on the 17th June. On the 4th of August 
he got into the Shat-al-Arab, and on the 6th to Basra. 

On the 2ud of September ho was out of the town, and, 
after three days spent in collecting the knfila and settling 
customs and blackmail, got olf for Bagdad, rid Mashud 
Ali and Karbala. He reached Bagdad on the 4th of October, 
and was out of it on the 12th December, reaching Ana on 
the Euphrates on the 23rd. Here he was delayed until the 
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13th of January, 1605, and got to Aleppo, travelling in 
camel-panniers (what we call in India “kaj&was”) on the 
11th of February. On the 5th April, he left that city, 
and embarked at Alexandretta on the 12th, on a ship of 
Venice bound for that city, which ho reached on the 11th 
of July, having touched at Lurnaca and at Zaote. 

From Venice, where he hud important business to transact, 
and much to leurn and admire, he crossed “ no small part 
of Italy,” and the Alps at Savoy, and passed through Franco 
to the Netherlands, where he settled in Antwerp, for all 
wo know, for life. But ono would rather conjecture that 
so restless a body would soon begin to itch for the road 
ugain. At any rate, ho was in or about Antwerp until 
near the 22nd September, 1609, which is the date of 
u certificate of innocence given to the book by “Juan del 
Rio, Dean and Vicar-General of the Bishopric of Antwerp,” 
on the assurance of “ the Reverend Father Jacobus Tirinus, 
Professor in Holy Theology, of the Company of JesuB.” 
Under this is un undated endorsement, “Cum gratia et 
privilegio ad quadrienniurn,” signed “Wouvere,” presumably 
the name of an official of the Censure. 

No later date seems to be available about book or author, 
except tho “1610” on the title-pago. But there is an 
unsigned address of the author to the reader, explaining 
how ho caine to write, and especially to write in Spanish, 
translating from notes originally made in Portuguese, “by 
the advice of friends,” and apparently not without some 
reference to the convenience of the examining authorities. 
Then follow the usual apologies, compliments to the “ candid 
reader,” and deprecations of criticism, and, as fur as I know, 
Pedro Teixeira disappears from history. Tho typo is in¬ 
different and there are many misprints, some of which 
seem to indicate that the author did not rerise the proofs. 
The pagination, in parts, runs clean wild. The old Spanish 
is mixer! up with a good many Portuguese words, especially 
such os arc also found in Spanish, but with slightly different 
meanings, so the reader wants two dictionaries, unless able 
to do without either. . . 
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I find no details about book or author in any book of 
reference convenient to me, except the Dictionnaire 
Unicertelle de Biographic, and that Universal Dictionary 
of everything delightful—Yule’s “ Marco Polo." The former 
gives nothing of Teixeira beyond what is to be learnt 
from his own book, and contemptuous mention of a French 
translation (in two parts, 12mo; Paris, 1621). His own 
name has even escaped Sir II. ^ ulo’s Index, but his work 
is quoted with approval, and, of course, as familiarly as 
lust week’s Punch, in the Notes to Marco's Notice of Hormuz. 
The Index reference is to “ Thuran Shah”: for it was 
Teixoira’s abstract of that ruler’s “Shahnnma” that won him 
Sir Henry’s thanks. When tho latter wrote, this abstract 
was all that was known of Thuran Shah’s chronicle. I do not 
know whether it has turned up since. Our author, as I have 
mentioned above, was fairly well educated, though not 
a regular scholar. Ho kept good look-out, log, and dead 
reckoning ashore; but loft the two latter, when aflout, 
to the ship’s officers, only taking care to record landfalls, 
and tell what seemed worth telling of coasts even touched 
on. It does not seem that he knew any navigation, then 
a jealously guarded mystery of the Portuguese and Spanish 
pilots. His land route can be traced, easily, on any modern 
map. His observation of men and cities is keen, and its 
expression not without occasional touches of a dry and 
quiet humour, and hero and there an attempt at reliable 
statistics. In that of nature he is almost scientific, natural, 
and at times enthusiastic, especially in a description of the 
Pass of Bail&n, tho ancient "Syrian gates.” His terse 
descriptions of tho perils of travel, foul weather, fight, 
flight, and Bedouin raids are excellent in their way. One 
story of collision at sea is inimitable. There is something 
about the book generally which induces me to surmise tbut 
ho mav possibly have been a “ Now Christian of a family 
not long nor thoroughly converted. His restless and 
inquiring temper, wide business connection, and evident 
interest in “ high places ” colonial; his unobtrusivo and 
patient endurance; and at times tho tone of liis remarks, 
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indicate this possibility. And although ho professes a piety 
more than conventional, no sacred name but “ Dios ” occurs 
in the book, except os required by the narrative. 

In one passage, in chapter vi of the “Voyage," ho 
refers to “ the relation that I have made of the religious 
customs of the African races "; apparently a lost treatise. 

Altogether tho man himself, his personal narrative, and 
the extracts from Tkur&n Shnh, seem to deserve some notice, 
and make me desire further information. A translation 
with n few notes (omitting the Persian History) would 
make about as big a book as the Hakluyt Society's first 
volume of Axurara’s “ Conquest of Guinea.” > 

W. F. Sinclair (late I.C.S.). 


3. The Communal Orioin of Indian Land Tenures. 

Pf.ar Sir,— As an accurate knowledge of ancient and 
modern systems of land tenure in India is of such great 
value to all Oriental students, I trust you will allow me 
to record in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a few 
remarks on Mr. B. H. Baden-Poweirs valuablo and com¬ 
prehensive account of the Indian village ns given in his 
large work on “The Indian Village Community” and in 
his “Study of the Dakhan Villages” published in the R.A.S. 
Journal for April, 1897. His book, while generally accurate 
and complete as to Bhaiacbara and Pattidari villages, is 
unfortunately, os I shall now try to show, entirely wrong 
in denying (1) tho existence of any custom of holding the 
lands of ryoiwdri villages in common,* and (2) the existence 
of any trace of a claim to property in waste land until tho 
soil was cleared and prepared for cultivation.* 


In the numerous digression scattered through the historical part of th# 
hook, casual mention ti often made of Teixsira's earlier trareja. YVe innhee 
that in 1488 he sailed from Ceyton to Oon. lie «ecm» to hare ]~. n in 

Villa'ge^p. » n<fUn Vflla ^ Coma,ait 7'" '• »oct. u: < The Ryotwiri 

* •• Study of the Dakhan Vffligw," J.B.A.8., April. 1897. p. 213. •• Indian 
tillage Commurnty.- chap, v, reel. ifi: • Aryan Idea of P^psrty In iS? 
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The author himself admits that the ri/otirdri village system 
is derived from the Southern Dravidian village and the Par ha, 
or forest-clad clan territory, in which these villages were 
founded, and that it is to this form of village that very 
much the largest number of villages belongs. 1 He rightly 
attributes the primary origin of organized society to the 
aggregation of tribes, but he seems to hold that the existence 
*>f a headman or chief was a necessary part of the primary 
villuge organism, though it is not, as Sir n. S. Maine 
has remarked, originally a feature of tribal constitution. 1 
I myself have seen a great deal of both tribal and village 
formation in Central India and 11 estern Bengal, and 
judging from my own experience among the nomad non- 
cultivating forest tribes, those which change their culti¬ 
vating settlements every two or three years and the 
migratory cultivators who wander from village to villuge 
in the less settled ports of the country, it seems to mo 
impossible to believe that the first villages were founded 
under the guidance of a recognized permanent chief of 
a group of cultivators supposed to be united to one another 
by ties of kindred. If we take the customs of the present 
forest tribes ns a guide to those of the put, we must believe 
that tho original group from which the southern tribe was 
formed was one in which the nucleus was a family of 
hunters, in which tho cohesive homo element was supplied 
by the mother and her children. These children’s futhcr 
or fathers were always more or less inconstant members 
of the group, for they might always begin to form another 
if they found male comrades who could give them more 
efficient aid in their hunting pursuits than they could get 
from their own families. Hence it was that the matriarchal 
constitution of society in India arose from a group of 
mothers with their children, who grew up together from 
their birth, and thus formed an alliance which, beginning 
in childhood, lasted all their lives. Such a central group 

» ••The Indian Villago Community,” chap, ir, sect iii: ‘The Droriiliaa 
Group.' p. ISO ; chap, ri: 'The Tribe and the Village,’ pp. 230-2. 

* *• Tne Indian Village Community,'' chap, t, pp. 0-10. 

j.a.a.a. 1897. 
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of capable mothers, sisters, and brothers united together 
would be sure to attract candidates for admission into their 
ranks, who, if on trial they proved to be useful additions, 
would, though originally of alien birth, become permanent 
members of it. Hence was formed the population of the 
original permanent village, in which the men were all 
looked on as brothers of the women. The affairs of tho 
children were managed, as they still are in many Indian* 
castes, bv these maternal uncles, the fathers being always 
the men of an adjoining village belonging to tho same 
pnrha, who had to look after the children of their own 
village. It is upon a similar but somewhat more fluctuating 
basis that the customs of tho present nomad forest 
tribes are founded, who are quite ready to rcceivo 
any wandering recruits they pick up when they have 
once made up their minds ns to their capabilities; this 
readiness to receive unrelated members who will benefit 
tho tribe survives in the caste institutions of tho Tantis, 
Doms, Dosadhs, Chnsos, Chundels, Ikgdis, and numerous 
other castes, including the high-born Rajputs, very many 
families belonging to this lust casto being notoriously known 
to be of alien blood. 

All tho nomnd forest people make hunting, in the form 
of trapping and snnring game, one of their principal 
pursuits; and tho men spend most of their time in finding 
out whore animuls most ubound, learning their haunts 
thoroughly and then killing them, and also in searching 
for edible plants and roots. It was probably among the 
women that tho idea first arose of growing food, which 
could be made available when tho forest supplies failed. 
This priority of the women as the first cultivators of tho 
soil is acknowledged in the imitative seasonal dances of 
the Mundos, for in the figure representing the sowing 
of the seed and tho preparation of the ground all the work 
is done by women. 

Of course these groups had leaders, like all other coherent 
societies, but their power was permanent only if they were 
able to moke the other members believe in the advantage 
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arising from their rule; and the permanency of the tenure 
of the leader was only secured when in the struggle for 
existence some tribe under a succession of distinguished 
chiefs so far established its superiority as to be able to 
appropriate to itself a hunting tract sufficiently large for 
its wants when the supplies of wild animals, fruits, and 
roots were eked out by harvested crops. It was from theso 
territories, which became the Purhas or clan properties 
into which India was divided by its earliest occupants, that 
the idea of landed property first arose. But this property 
wns entirely communal and belonged to the united tribe, 
and no part of it was owned by any individual. In these 
early days the chief necessity felt by any group wns the 
want of members, especially of those who were able by 
their intelligence and activity to add to the resources of 
the community. Hence, when a society of capable aud 
efficient food-providers had either boon formed or was in 
process of formation, it must have been a chief object of 
the leaders to prevent any split or secession, and also 
to encourage the idea thut all work must be done for the 
public benefit. Among the tribes who first founded per¬ 
manent villages this anxiety for the promotion of commuuul 
prosperity showed itself in their careful attention to the 
education of the young, who were looked on, except during 
their earliest years, when they wanted a mother’s care, as 
the children of the village, and this is tho status they hold 
in the Niiga and Ooruon villages. These children were care¬ 
fully trained by the elders in all tho practical knowledge 
they possessed, and it was this national system of instruction 
that guvo birth to the village schools called Patshalas, 
universally found among all agricultural communities in 
Central India. But in this system of teaching, individuals 
were not allowed to assert themselves, and all were taught 
to think that their first duty was to obey their teachers 
and lenders, and to work for tho prosperity of tho village. 
If in uftor-life any of these trained children, or other 
members of the community, took an independent line, in 
opposition to the ruling powers of the village uud purlin, 
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their fault, unle«s promptly repented of and atoned for, 
met with but short Bhrift, for only flight could sare the 
rebels from death. It was in this system of social despotism 
that the character of the Indian Dravidians was moulded, 
and from it they emerged as a most obedient and law-abiding 
race, always ready to submit to constituted authorities. But 
with this there was mingled an intense hatred of innova¬ 
tions, nnd a spirit of dogged obstinacy engendered by 
their long struggle for the establishment of their social 
superiority to neighbouring tribes, and the acquisition of 
the ability to rule large territories. This combined spirit 
of obedience and of obstinate resistance to whatever wus 
displeasing to these born conservatives, when infused into 
the mental fibre of the many intercrossed races born from 
the union of the Dravidians with the numerous lute* 
immigrants who succeeded them in India, has produced* 
diversities of chuructcr most interesting to ethnologists, butP 
most perplexing to those who have to govern them. 

The system of land administration which grew up under* 
the despotic rule of the socialistic Druvidiaus was very 1 
different from that to which Mr. Baden-Powcll ascribe* tho 
formation of Indian villages. For in these South Indian 
communities the claim of any individual to a right of I 
property in lnnd he had oleored would have been regarded 
as rank rebellion, and hence it was uttorly impossible that 
in these original njoticdri villages the several portions of tho 
village could be, as he asserts they were, “ allotted and taken 
up severally, and enjoyed independently from the first."» 

In tho original village, while the property in the soil 
was rested in the collective owners of tho Parha, its produce 
was tho property of the village community. It was used 
to supply food to them at their common meals, a custom still 
retained in tho Ooraon villages, where all the village young 
men eat together, and it was this custom which emigrated 
to Europe with tho other constituent customs of the Indinu 
village—such as the annual partitions of land, the reverence 

p j*' T* 1 * In ' lian Community,” chap, i, wet. fl: * The Rjotwiri Village,’ 
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for the village grove, and the boundary snake encircling 
the village limits—uud gave rise to the common meals of 
all the Dorian races. From this point of view, as Hr. C. H . 
llenett, Settlement Officer of Gonda, in Oude, says, in 
a passage quoted by Mr. Boden-Powell " The produce wus 
the common property of every class in the agricultural 
community, from the*Raja to the sluve. No one is absolute 
owner any more than tho others, and the basis of the 
whole society is the grain heap.” 1 In the communal 
villages of the earliest type, under a Munda or headman, 
which divided among themselves the soil of the Parka under 
the head Munda or Manki, it was a mutter of complete 
indifference who should be the cultivator of any particular 
plot. What tho community’ had to do was to cultivate 
all the cleared land, and the village elders were tho task¬ 
masters, whoso duty it was to see that this was doue. 
Villages providod with a nucleus of able supervisors soon 
began to increase in size aud to branch out into hamlets 
in*tho immediate neighbourhood, tilled by emigrant colonists 
of the parent village. It was this latter which became the 
capital of the Parka, peopled by its offshoots, and it wa* 
tho Munda of this village which became tho Manki of 
the Parha. lienee all governments in India grew to lus 
expansions of the primaeval viiluge. The centre point was 
the original village grove; this was the centre of the central 
village of the Parha, and when Parkas grew into kingdoms, 
the king's province was the centre of those ruled by his vassal 
chiefs, and in the Sanskrit distribution of Indian geography, 
Jambu-dwipa, the province of Central India, became tho 
centre of the seven provinces into which Iudiu was divided, 
and it was thence that tho king of the Kuru-Panchaloa is said 
to have ruled the country. When the original communal 
organization of tho village was changed by the coming of 
northern immigrants, who brought with them the custom 
of marriago und the division of the community into families, 
the soil began to bo divided upon a family basis, and the 

» “ Thu Indian Village Community," chap, t, *«ct. iii: * Arran Idea* ot 
Property in Und,’ pp. *12-3. 
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Tillages to be organized in the form found in the old Gond 
kingdom of Chuttisgurh, the land of the thirty-six forts 
or drugs, u Madras term still used in Chuttisgurh. There 
t'ue villages in the thickly populated parts of tho country 
are all divided from one another by definite boundaries well 
known to and carefully guarded by tho Gornit, or village 
priest of Gorayn, the boundary god, tho guardian snake 
which encircles tho villnge, of which the boundary line is 
called “tho sacred snake.” In each village not only culti¬ 
vated, but also waste, land is included. The cultivated lands 
are all divided into a certain number of lots called Koonts 
or Lukas, generally five in number. One of tlieso belongs 
to the headman, and the remainder are ruled by chosen 
elders, whose duty it is to assist the headman in dividing all 
the arable rice land of the village into fields. These are 
so arranged that every cultivator shall receive ns his share, 
tit the periodical distribution of village land, a proportion 
of every kind of soil sown with rice exactly equivalent to 
the share due to his total holding. The whole areu of the 
village rice land is calculated, with wonderful accuracy, 
according to the number of measures of seed required to 
sow it, and these nre subdivided into the number of measures 
which will sow each koont. It is the duty of the koontdar 
to apportion the fields of his koont to the number of culti¬ 
vators allotted to him, and their scvoral capacities, these 
being, since ploughing was instituted, calculated according 
to the number of plough bullocks each cultivator possesses. 
The prevalence of this custom at the time of the first settle¬ 
ment of Chuttisgurh, from 18G3-9, is proved by tho following 
extracts from the Settlement Report of Mr. Chisholm, 
Settlement Officer of Belaspore, the northern part of 
Chuttisgurh, and from my Report ns Settlement Officer 
of tho southern districts. 

Mr. Chisholm says (para. 147):—“Another peculiarity is 
the practice of changing fields. This would occur periodically, 
so that no tenant should monopolise the best land. This 
practice is not universal; it exists in some villages only. 
The want of attachment, however, to individual holdings 
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i„ on almost universal feature, and a very trifle will often 
induce even a hereditary ryot to relinquish his land.” 

1 say (para. 171):—“It is the custom, when a new not 
comes to a village, always to give him a portion of cultivated 
land proportionate to the number of plough bullocks he bus; 
and if some other ryot does not opportunely vacate his 
holding, so as to allow the new-comer to step in, the land 
required is usually obtained by throwing the whole of the 
villuge land iuto one lot, and redistributing it.” I did not, 
however, in my printed report, speak of what was well 
known to ine from four years’ constant intercourse with the 
rvots, the original existence of a custom of redividing 
the land every live years, which was sulistituted for tho 
still earlier oue of annual divisions of the land. This lust 
is that mentioned in Mr. Place’s Report of the Vellabr 
villages in tho Chingleput district of Madras, quoted by 
Mr. Baden-Powell, 1 where he says: “The council, thut 
is the pauchayut, determined each year what portion 
of land each group should undertake, and the village body 
worked without any separate or permanent allotment of 
luuds.’’ This custom of dividing the lauds lmd been m 
Chuttisgurh generally followed by most of the villages, 
except those situated in the most fertile ports of the district, 
where the soil was generally of a uniform quality, ami 
which were peopled by Kurmis, Telis, and other similar 
castes of good farmers. In these the ryot generally held 
the same lands from year to year without any change. But 
in every village the divisions into koonts ulways existed, and 
this shows thut tho whole constitution of the village iu 
which oue koont was allotted to the headman, rests on the 
original custom of annual redistributions of the land, for it 
is the heads of the village koonts, including the headman, 
who form the village l’anchuyut. Their primary official 
duties as assistants to the headman were to superintend 
the division of the land aud ita subsequent cultivation, so 
that the productive power of the village might not suffer 

i “ Ths Indian Village Caannanity," ch«p. U, wet. i: -Aacirat Joint Village, 
in p. 375. 
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from tho idleness of the cultivators. That the Panchavut, 
with the accompanying system of shifting tenures, which 
was the originul cause of its appointment, was an original 
feature in village institutions throughout India, is proved 
by Mr. Badeu-Powell, in the passages where he says, “ the 
Panchayut was once the speciul feature of the constitution of 
tho joint village,” 1 and in his quotation from Mr. Whiteway, 
who says that " the panchnyut is a Bhniachara institution,” 
existing in the Jiit villages in Mathura “ in full perfection.”* 
The shifting tenures, with the accompanying periodicul 
redistributions of laud, existed until u very recent period 
in Madras, as well as Chuttisgurh, for Mr. J. Thomson, 
Resident of Truvancore, has told me that he remembers 
the custom as existing in South Arcot, when he was 
employed in that district, and it used also to take place 
in some of the Oornon villages of Chutia Nagpore. 

Hence it is clear that the custom of the communal holding 
of land, with periodical redistributions of the fields, is one 
that is inherent in the constitution of all villages founded 
by the southern rice-growing tribes. And that it was taken 
by them to Northern India is proved, not only by tho 
universal existence of traces of Panchavut rule, but also 
by its actual existence in Kangru,* and by tho custom in 
the Gumal Valley of the Deni Ismail Khan district of 
cultivating in common the rice binds sown with the autumn 
crop. 4 

It will be universally found throughout India that in 
all Dravidiun and Koluriun villages, and even in those 
founded by Inter Northern immigrants on foundations laid 
by their indigenous predecessors, land is not looked on as 
in any sense the individual and hereditary property of the 
cultivator. And every ryot of all ryoltctlri villages will, 

1 •* The Indian Village Community," chap, x : 1 Genera] Summanr and Con¬ 
clusion.* p. 441. 

* “ The Indian Village Community,'' chap, ri: 'The Tribe and the Village • 
p. 2S3. 

* "The Indian Village Community," chap, iv: 'Cuatom* regarding Land- 
holding oh««m<l among the Xon-Arynn Ram,' p. 132. 

* “ The Indian Village Community,'* chap, ri: ‘The Tribe and the Villaire ’ 

p. 261. 6 * 
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except in those villages where primitive institutions have 
been entirely obliterated by the last immigrant invuders, 
whom it is the custom to call Aryans, acknowledge that 
his equitable rights in the village were not rights to any 
special plots of land, but to whatever fields the cominuuul 
punchayut would give him, that these might be taken 
from him when the fields were required by the community, 
and that he himself might be ousted by them from tho 
village. Upon these terms each ryot admitted as a member 
of the community possessed hereditary rights, aud his 
descendants can always, in parts of the country where 
aboriginal customs prevail, get nn allotment of land in his 
ancestral village when returning to it after a number of 
generations. But this land is given from the cultivated 
area by the community just os the kleros or holding of 
each Greek tenant was given him, not by his parents, but 
by the Phratria on his coming of age, and tho five erws 
of land, tho hereditury right of each Cymrv, was given 
to him by the tribe on the same occusion. These allowances 
were given from the arable area, and the holdiugs of 
previous occupiers had to be adjusted to allow of tho gift. 
Both the Greeks and the Cymrv, like the communal 
villagers of Europe, brought their village customs from 
India, whero the first villuges were founded. 

It is when we turn from the original village customs founded 
bv tho rice-growing races of the South to tho tenures of the 
barley-growing tribes of tho North-W est that we find those 
ideas of individual and family proprietary rights in definite 
portions of land which were utterly unknown to the earliest 
makers of villages. Theso people are all immigrants from 
tho North, who grow as their principal crops millets, 
oil-seeds, wheat, and barley, which have ull been imported 
into India from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. Ihej first 
introduced into India the custom of marriage, and rnudo 
the sign of the marriage bond, tho Sindur-dan or red mark 
drawn by the bridegroom down the parting of the brido’s 
hair, to signify that the pair are united iu blood-brotherhood, 
the actual interchange of blood being added iu many castes. 
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These immigrant tribes bused their land customs chiefly 
upon those inherited from one of the numerous stocks from 
which tho ploughing races, the original meuuing of the 
word Aryan, are descended. These were the Gothic sons of 
tho totem bull and cow, the pastoral tribes of North-West 
Europe, the Buuers of North Germany. Among these 
people the communal land tenures which generally prevail 
throughout the rest of Europe, South-Western Asia, and 
India, never existed. With them tho land held and tilled 
bv each cattle-owning family was the family property, 
defended against all comers, and they did not live in con¬ 
tiguous huts like those of the communal villagers, but the 
whole family lived together in their own homestead. 
Their furms and grazing grounds each included in its 
ring fence were all grouped round those of the Hauptmann 
of the llauerschaft, where there was tho central fort 
for common defence, the peel tower of English border 
lands and the meeting hall of the ullied farmers, the 
Subha of the Yedic age. These were tho people who 
came down into India as the Juts and Cheroos, and 
changed the original provinces or Purhas of united villages, 
founded by the mountain Mundas from the North- 
East and the Drnvidiuns or sons of the tree, into Drugs 
or forts. It was they who divided the lands they occupied 
into family properties by the institution of Bhaiachilra 
and Pattidari villages in territories they found to be 
imperfectly cleared. 

An excellent instance of the change produced by the 
coming of one of the first immigrant tribes from the North- 
West is given by the customs of tho Kandhs, whose tenures 
are cited by Mr. Baden-Powell as proving the original 
existence throughout India of indigenous family proprietary 
rights to tho soil. Those warrior Kundhs, who worship 
the sword, are undoubtedly very early immigrants, for in 
their marriage ceremonies the binding tie between the 
married couple is not the tnokiug of blood-brotherhood, 
but the exclusion of both bride and bridegroom from his 
clan by the father of the bride, who spits upon both their 
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hnnd*. The union of the two is effected ut their betrothal 
bv ceremonies which betoken a descent from agricultural 
ancestors aud not from warrior progenitors, who brought 
iu later the worship of the sword and introduced through¬ 
out India the custom of mingling blood. At the Kandh 
betrothal the bridegroom puts a necklace on the bride, and 
she pours oil over him, and this last ceremony shows that 
it is imported, with the reverence for oil, from Asia Minor. 
It is in the rules controlling these marriages that wo tind 
certain proof that the Kandh political system arose from 
an alliance of Northern agriculturists with Dravidian 
fanners. In the first place the marriage* are all exogamou* 
according to the Iudiuu rule, and not endogenous in the 
family according to Northern custom. iiie incoming 
immigrants, when settled in the country, formed the whole 
of the Kandh territory into one parha, which they divided 
into fifty gochis, each bearing the name of a muta or 
mother village. Each gochi was supposed to represent 
the property of u fumily. These gochis, as fumilies, were 
subdivided into sub-septs called klambu*, which are purely 
family divisions. No man can marry any girl belonging 
to his own gochi or klambu. But the rule as to the gochi 
is the more imperative of tho two, for a man may not 
marry a girl, though she belong* to a different klambu, 
if she lives in bis own gochi. The whole system is evidently 
one of compromise, framed by a tribe of Northern descent, 
who traced their genealogy on the lather's side (as is the 
rule in the gochis and klambus) when they united them¬ 
selves with serai-aboriginal matriarchal tribes who traced 
their descent through the mother. These latter, like the 
Binds and Gonrhis still living in the same country, forbado 
marriage between a man and woman of tho some village. 
This custom, again, is an outcome of the still older matri¬ 
archal rules of which vestiges are still found among tho 
Kols and tho Juang*. Under this custom all village 
children were begotten ut the seasonal feasts held in the 
Akra or dancing ground under tbo shude of the village 
grove, and hence they were all children of tho village 
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parent tree. From this arose the custom, observed by 
almost all the agricultural castes in Bengal, of marrying 
every bride of the caste, and sometimes her husband also, 
to the parent tree before the marriage binding the couple 
together. The original form assumed by the custom is 
shown in the rule ohserved by the Juungs, Ho Kota, and 
the widespread tribe of the Bhuiyas, which forbids the 
men and girls of the village to dance together, but pre¬ 
scribes that the girls shall aiwuys invite the men of 
neighbouring villages to their dances. It is in accordance 
with this rule thut among the IIo Kota the girta of one 
village, accompanied by the young men of another, often 
go from village to village for weeks together at the great 
Hugh festival in Junuarv-February, being entertained by 
and dnucing together at each village they come to. This 
rule was made by the original Dravidion village makers 
as a means of binding ull the villages of u parha in 
perpetual alliance, and under it every man could become 
the father of the children of any woman in the parha, 
except the women of his own village; aud ho was not 
allowed to live with the mother of his children, but must 
help to superintend the education of the children bora 
in the village where he lived with bis tribal sisters. 

Under the rule of the invading Northerners, who 
reckoned descent by the father’s side, and who married 
the Southern daughters of the land they hod conquered, 
the old communal tenure of the matriarchal Druvidiuns, 
who only knew their mothers, was altered into the territorial 
tenures with definite boundaries, now held by the Kandh 
cultivators. Bat even in these villages I think it would 
he likely thnt a careful survey of the village would discloso 
very distinct traces of the old communal holding. As uu 
instance, I may refer to my own experience in Chuttisgurh, 
where iu villages in which the tenure hud remained un¬ 
changed for many years, the evidence of the old custom 
of distributing the lands on the principle of giving each 
cultivator his duo share of each kind of soil in the village 
was unmistakably marked by the very small size of muuy 
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of the fields nnd tho scattered nature of the tenures. For 
even where only a small area of a particular kind of soil 
was to be found in the village, it had to be cut up into 
plots corresponding with the number of the villagers. 
These plots were often so small that they could not bo 
shown on the field maps of the rica lands uutil the scale was 
altered from thirty-two inches to sixty-four inches to the 
mile. In order to carry out this rule, each ryot’s 
holding and the area belonging to each koont were 
scattered all over the village, thus obliging cultivators 
in largo villages to go from oue to two or three miles 
to visit and till each plot of their holdings. Such a 
distribution of the fields could never have existed if euch 
tenant were thought to have a right to the laud be or his 
ancestors had cleared; in that case every holding would 
have been in a ring fence. 

In conclusion, I think I muy safely say that everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of India it will be found 
that the Dravidian matriarchal cultivator, who has intro¬ 
duced his distinctive cerebral letters into Sanskrit nnd 
Pushto, and has left very distinct truces of his speech in 
all Prukrit and Pali dialects, has also left the mark of his 
inborn conservatism upon the agricultural tenures and 
customs. That everywhere tho oldest village system was 
tho communal tenure of tho Drnvidian sons of tho tree, 
whose staple crop was rice; and that the rule of individual 
property in land, which distinguishes the Bhuidchura and 
Putt Mari systems of tenure, and which has in many places 
all but obliterated the old communal rules in ryohrtlri 
villages, is a later importation into India made by tho 
bnrley-growing immigrants from Asia Minor. 

J. F. Hewitt. 


4. Dimapur. 

Dear Sir,—I think it is a groat pity that one nt 
least of the photos of the Y-shaped stones described by 
Dr. Brown was not given in tho last uutuber, and hopo tho 
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Council will see their way to publishing one in the next 
issue. Since writing the remarks which appeared in the last 
quarterly, I have seen Major Godwin-Austen’s description 
(with plates) in the Joumnl of the Bengal Asiatic Society of 
1874, but none of his drawings seem to mo to give sufficient 
detail of what he calls the V-shaped stones. One certainly 
represents a V (not Y) springing directly from the earth, 
but from his description it is cleat’ that there is a double 
row of Y-stones, and because the front row is taller than the 
rear row he thinks they were used to support beams for 
a roof. The evidence, however, is not conclusive. He says 
there are signs of a mortice on the tops of the V’s, os if 
they had been connected by another piece, but that no such 
pieces icere found. He gives a ground-plnn of tho stones, 
showing the relative position of round pillars and Y-»tones, 
which ought also to be republished. I do not remember 
seeing any V-shaped stones in Dr. Brown’s series, and they 
clearly could not be used for supporting a roof. It is 
unfortunate that Major Godwin-Austen does not give any 
drawing of a stone in support of his theory that they 
were used os supports of the roof of what he thinks was 
a “ market-place from its position just inside the gateway." 
To me this seems a very extraordinary conclusion to arrive 
at. If the structure were merely a market-place, why should 
the stone supports be so elaborately carved ? Why, again, 
should there be in front of it two rows of huge round 
columns carved in a totally different way, without bird or 
beast of any kind being depicted on them ? And what 
is the meaning of the large isolated column, 17 ft. high and 
23 ft. in circumference, which stands opposite the centre of 
tho rows of stones, but at u distance of 150 ft. from them ? 

The ruins and traditions of the Kacharis and Naga tribes 
require careful investigation: even the name Dima remains 
unexplained, and the date of tho destruction of the city (by 
Naga tribes?) unrecorded.—Yours truly, 


R. F. St. Axdrew St. Johs. 
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5. Pistapcra, Mahendragiri, asi> King Achylta. 


Gorakhpur, 

May 9, 1897. 


De ar Professor Rhys Day ids, —Though pleased to learn, 
from the correspondence in the April number of the Journal, 
that my article on Samudra Gupta has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of such competent scholars as Messrs. Sewell and 
Rapson, 1 must ask permission to point out that my rather 
rash procedure in publishing my conclusions in advance 
of the evidence for them has done me injustice.^ The 
dissertation on the “ Conquests of Samudra Gupta,” now 
on its wav to England, will, I hope, convince Mr. Sewell 
that my interpretation of the name Mahendragiri is correct. 

The same paper gives a full account of the coins which 
Mr. Rapson agrees with mo in ascribing to the king Achyulu, 
who was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 

I am gratified to find that Mr. Rapson and myself have 
independently arrived at the same conclusion concerning 
tho correct attribution of the Achyu coins. Those coins 
are, as Mr. Rapson rightly observes, closely allied to tho 

better known coins of the Nagaa. 

Another group of coins allied to the Naga issues is that 
of the Mulava coins, recently described in detail by Mr. 
Rodgers * In fact, a few of the coins placed in the Maluva 
series by Mr. Rodgers (Nos. 12,461 U> 12,465) are probably 
Ifagu rather than Mfilava. The Maluva coins are likewise 
closely related to tho *' vase type ” of Candra, which I now 
attribute with confidence to Candm Gupta II, tho Candra of 
the Iron Pillar. 


Vincent Smith. 


I •• 

min* i 
Nigttf 
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6. The Discovery of the Birthplace of the Buddha. 

Dkar I kopessor Rhys Davids,— As a misleading account 
of the discovery of this long-lost and important historical 
site has been widely published, giving the entire credit of 
it to Mr. Fuhrcr, the Archaeological Surveyor of the North- 
M cst Provinces of India, I have been asked in the interests 
of accuracy, and in justice to myself, to put on record 
a statement of tho facts ns to the manner in which tho 
discovery was really made. 

For many years past I had been devoting a portion of 
my holidays to a search for this celebrated ancient site— 
Kapilnva.ttu, the birthplace of Prince Gautama Siddbartn, 
the Buddha Sakya Muni—as well as for that of tho Buddha's 
death, Kusinara, ever since I had realized thnt General 
Cunningham’s identification of tho villages of Bhuiln and 
Kesia with those sites was clearly oltogether false. Indeed, 
tho geographical position of these two villages was so 
palpably out of keeping with thnt of the ancient sites in 
question, os recorded by our chief guides, tho Chinese 
pilgrims Fa Mien and iTiuen Tsiang, who had visited India 
in the fifth and seventh centuries a.d., that Cunningham’s 
identifications were rejected or strongly doubted bv 
Fergusson, Oldenburg, and Beal, although these Litter 
authorities had never themselves even visited these places. 
And more decidedly so was this my opinion when I visited 
these spots specially to determine this question. Not onlv 
did I find that the geographical position of both these 
villages was inconsistent with such identifications, hut 
cqunlly so was the topography, as well as the absence of 
characteristic remains and inscriptions, even after the 
extensive digging which had been done by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and his staff. And a similar adverse opinion 
was independently formed, ns I wns afterwards told, by 
Sir. Vincent Smith and Dr. IToey, after their visit to theso 
spots. So whatever ancient places Bhuila and Kewia might 
turn out to he, they certainly were not Kapilavastu uud 
Kufinara. 
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Pursuing ray search for these two famous lost sites, and 
attempting to trace the itineraries thither of the Chinese 
pilgrims, I cross-quartered the greater part of the country 
in question, which lay within British territory, traversing 
in this search some thousands of miles, of which several 
hundreds bad to be done on foot. But this tract of plains 
to the north of the Ganges was so much cut up by the 
ever-shifting channels of the mighty rivers which debouch 
from the Iliinulayas, that it was almost impossible iu the 
absence of characteristic inscriptions aud without digging, 
to identify conclusively any of the ruins found with any 
the particular Buddhist sites descrilied in the Chinese 
°\W itineraries, when, as in the present case the latter 
f l V inland beyond the bunk of the Ganges. It seemed 
Uy \ doubtful whether Sahet-Maliet really represented 
Z-U Indeed, almost the only absolutely fixed point 
r'ais trans-Gangetic tract from which one could try to 
T the two sites searched for, were Bannras and the 
l0Ca,e V Basarh, the ancient Vaisdli, both of which lay over 
[red miles distant from the two sites in question. The 
therefore, of these researches were not, as regards 
quiry, at all satisfactorily definite. Still, in addition 
umulating much minor archaeological information, 
ed the opinion, from a close study of the locality. 
L line of Asoka-edict pillars which runs north- 
IriU from Pataliputra seemed intended to mark the 
if Buddha’s last journey to Kusinara, where he 
[iso that Kusiuara itself might possibly prove to be 
Lrh with its Asoka pillar and numerous mounds, 
forth of Bettiuh, though without digging it was, of 
'm possible to lie at all certain as to this supposed 
while the birthplace of Buddha seemed to lio 
the extreme north-west of the modem Gorakhpur 
here I bad not visited, or in the Nepalese Tcrui, 
bo tun manuscript of mine bad placed it. 
hcrefore, an inscribed Asoka pillar was reported 
have been found in this part of the Nepalese 


Sea my paper in J-1JS. Bengal, 1S36, p. 2.3. 
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Terai by a Nepalese officer on a banting excursion at 
Xigliva, on the frontier of the North-West Province*, 

I wrote to the Archaeological Surveyor of the North- 
West Provinces, Mr. Fiihrer, asking about the in¬ 
scription, but I received no reply. Again, when that 
inscription was published two years later, in 1895, by 
Professor Buhler, 1 from a paper-impression, said to have 
been taken by Mr. Fiihrer, I at once saw the clue which 
this inscription of Konkamana’s pillar supplied towards 
fixing the site of Buddha’s birthplace in its neighbourhood. 

I therefore again wrote to the last-named officer, Mr. Fiihrer, 
for further particulars; but received no reply, and only afu^r 
much difficulty and delay did I procure u copy of his report 
through the Bengal Government. But that report, which 
I was officially informed wus the only one published,/mude 
no reference whatever to wbat was by fur the most im¬ 
portant indication which this newly-found pillar at Nriglivn 
gave us, namely, that it guided us to the very spot/ in its 
neighbourhood where lay the ruins of Buddha’s birtliplnce, 
for which wo hnd been seeking so long. 

On finding that Mr. Fiihrer hod failed to see tli* most 
valuable aspect of this pillar, I immediately t=ent a 
memorandum to tho Bengal Asiatic Society, on May 13,, 
1896, pointing out the great geographical imports mCe of 
this pillar, and urging that steps should at once bfi taken 
to recover tho historic monuments of Kapilavastu f ind the 
Lumbini Garden which certainly lay in the jungle at the 
spot in the neighbourhood, which I indicated from tho 
itineraries of tho Chinese and Tibetan pilgrinns. But 
my note was returned to me after twelve dny/i by the 
acting Secretary, with the intimation thnt tit could 
not be “read” at the next meeting of the Society in 
June, for according to some new rules no pJmr could 
be “ read ” until it was in print. Finding hat thut 
Society showed so little interest in this importa matter,* 

1 ArvJrmp of April if, 1898. 

5 At the requeet one *f the member* 1 returned the paper or e 28, 1898, 
with wime attention is form mm! tide, mail it «a« •• rend at (he .-u-t mooting 
soil duly published thereafter is the Journal of tbr BengalA.S. itj •, p. 273 e: , r j 
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and in order to arouse public interest in so romnntic 
u subject, I threw my memorandum into popular form 
ns an article to the Calcutta Englishman, entitled “ When.' 
is the Birthplace of Buddha?" and this was published 
in that newspaper on June 1, 1806, and it was immediately 
reproduced in all the leading newspapers of India. In that 
article, of which I send you a copy for record in the 
Library, I wrote— 

“ All this evidence points positively to the one conclusion, 
“ namely, thnt the long-lost birthplace of Sakya Muni, 
“ with its magnificent monuments, certainly lies at a tjtot 
“in the Nepalese Terai, abou t eeten wt(es fa the north -ices / 
“ Q f_ the Xe/xtlete tillage ~qf Xiglira, which it thirty-right 
“ milet north-west of the Uska Station of the Bengal and 
" Xorth- Western Railway. The Lumbini or Lumbuna grove 
“ (the actual birthplace) will be found three or four miles 
“ to the north of the village of Nigliva, and the old town 
“ of * Na-pi-kiu,’ with its relic-mound and its inscribed 
** A soke's- pillar, should bo found about five miles to the 
'* south-west of that village. That no one has hitherto 
** discovered Kapilavastu and its suburbs, is doubtless owing 
“ to its lying within the Nepalese Terai hidden amidst dense 
" jungle; and the long distance at which it lay from uny 
“ fixed point made its exact position somewhat uncertain. 
“ Now, however, that its position is here indicated, and 
“ in view of the invaluable historical treasures which it 
“ undoubtedly coutains, it is desirable that Government 
“ should take early steps to procure the sanction of the 
“ Nepalese Government to its full exploration. I have no 
" doubt thnt the present enlightened Government of Nopal 
“ will readily grant the necessary permission when it 
“ recognizes the uon-Brahmanical six *cter of these ruins. 
“ And it is to be hoped thut tlnrfut ife will soon be made 
“ to disclose its secrets which art. at ked up in sandstone, 
" bricks, and granite. Altogether wfe seem to be on the 
“ verge of one of the most important Indian archaeological 
" finds of the century." 
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Thin was published on Juno 1, 1S9G, and as it aroused 
so much public interest I uddressed the following letter to 
the Government of India on June 11, 1896 :— 


“No. 521 a. 

“ To the Secretary to the Goreminent of India, General Departsnent. 

“ Dated Caleutta, June 11, 1896. 

“ 1 have tho hononr to forward for your information 
an article by me upon one of the moat important of all ancient 
Indian sites, namely, the birthplace of Buddha and it* Asoka’s 
monuments. This lost site is shown by mo to iio almost certainly 
within the Nepalese Terai at a point within seven miles or so to 
tho north-west of tho village of Niglivu, which is about thirty- 
eight miles to the NNW. of the Uska Station of the Bengal und 
North-Western Railway in Gorakhpur District. 

“ As tho exploration of this place is likely to yield rich results 
of the utmost importance to Indian Archmology, I beg to recom¬ 
mend that the Nepalese Government bo moved to grant tho 
necessary permission for this work to be done, and tho exploration 
should certainly be undertaken without delay. 

“ I have, etc., 

L. A. Waddell.” 

To this letter I received a reply stating that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and tho Resident ut the Court of Nepal 
hud been requested to tnke tho matter up, and afford the 
necesfurassistance for tho exploration. And from these 
two sources I received the following letters:— 

•« To Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, LI..D., Profutor of Chemutry, 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

“ The Ileeideney, Nepal. 
to Auguet 7. 1896. 

“ Dear Sta,—Yourwns r, No. 521 a, dated June II last, to 
the Secretary to the. inte ,_um,!nl °* India (General Revenue 
Department), lias just .u sent me for disposal. 

•• Will you please forward me a copy of your article on the 
4 Birthplace of Buddha and its Ajoka’s Monument#.' This will, 
I presume, enable me to see more clearly what you want and 
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render yon more efficient help.The Terni cannot be 

entered with any degree of safety by Europeans before the end 
of November at earliest. 

“ Yours, etc., 

H. Wtlie, Colonel." 


“No. 209. 

“ Bengal Secretarial, General Department. 

Calcutta, Auguet 11, 1896. 

"Your letter. No. 521a, dated June 11. 1896, regarding 
the exploration of the site of the supposed birthplace of Buddha 
in tho Nepalese Tend, has been retired by the Government 
of India to this Government for an expression of opinion. In 
the event of your being deputed to carry out the exploration, 
I am to inquire in what length of time you would expect to finish 
it. Whnt would be the probable cost? It is believed that it 
will not be advisable to undertake the work until the cold weather 
is well advanced, as till then tho Terni is exceedingly unhealthy. 

“Yours, etc., 

E. M. Kosstam, 

Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

“ To Surgeon-Major L. A. VTaddaU, LL.D." 


To these communications I replied on August 11, 1896, 
sending the information asked for, and giving a detailed 
statement of tho establishment and equipment which were 
necessary for earning out the exploration. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, with its characteristic generosity in 
patronizing scientific investigations, agreed to bear the 
entire expense of these operations, and it asked the Govern¬ 
ment of India to set me free for six weeks in the cold 
weather to conduct this work. But it so happened that 
the latter Government could not at that time spare my 
services, and then, and only then, 2ft, fuhrer teas tent to 
folloic out the exploration which had been arranged by me, 
as is stuted in tho following letter:— 
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"No. 42. 

“ Bengal Secretariat, General Department. 

Calcutta, February 5, 1897. 

“ | iud desired to inform you that the Government of 
India could not undertake to find a substitute to act for you; 
nud, as it therefore seemed uncertain whether your service* would 
Ixi available for the exploration in the Nepal Terai, the Govern* 
meut of India decided to allow Dr. Fiihrer, Archwological Sur¬ 
veyor, North-Wust Provinces and Oudh, to carry out the work. 

“ Your*, etc., 

E. M. Kox«ta*, 

U nder-Secrctary.' ’ 

“ To Surgeon-Major L. A. JFaddell, LL.D., 

Profeuor of Chtmietry, Medical College ." 

The sequel is well known. At the last moment, owing 
to its having been found impossible for me to go in 
person, Mr. Fiihrer was sent to curry out the exploration 
which hud boon suggested and planned by me; and, using 
the machinery which I had set in motion, he proceeded 
to the spots which I had indicated, nud there found the 
ruined monuments of Knpilavastu city and the Lumbini 
grove, with their numerous inscriptions, including amongst 
others one by the great emperor Pivudassi (Asoka) himself, 
recording, says Professor Biihler, that twenty years after 
hi* (Asdka’s) accession (Le. the latter half of the third 
century n.c.) he came to this very spot and there 
worshipped, saying, “ llere was the Buddha, the Sakya 
ascetic, born,” and that he had erected this stone pillar, 
which records that “ llere the Venerable One was born." 1 

But, strange to say, Mr. Fiihrer, with characteristic 
forgetfulness, has in all his reports on this subject studiously 
suppressed all fcference to my important sharo in this 
discovery. It is not, however, I am sorry to say, the first 

• Cntnparv my article an Cpagupte at lie ITtfi.Prifet ef Afaht in J.A.S. 
fb'ntfai. February, 1897* wnr M>tue drteili u to the eimixnstAficos coder which 
Ar’ka netted the Lttmbiai<jU&nltQ tail cm:ted this very pillar. 
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time that ho has appropriated wholesale the work of others 
without acknowledgment, as a reference to the Athenttum 
of September 28, 1895, p. 423, will show. 

The above letters and extructs, nevertheless, speak for 
themselves. They (if I may be pardoned the apparently 
egotistical form of statement which has been forced on me 
by Mr. Fuhrer’s attitude) conclusively prove— 

Firstly—That it was I who first pointed out the clue 
which the Nigliva pillar gave us for fixing with 
absolute certainty the place of Buddbu’s birth, and 
where the latter was actually found. 

Secondly —That it was I who moved tho Government of 
India to have the spots explored. 

Thirdly —Tlmt it was I who arrauged details for the 
exploration. 

Fourthly—Thai it wns I who was to have conducted the 
exploration to recover the inscriptions, etc.; but at 
tho last moment, when I was by adverse circum¬ 
stances prevented from proceeding, and Mr. Fiihrer 
was sent to carry out the exploration arranged by me, 
he found the Lumbini grove, etc., with their inscrip¬ 
tions at the very spots pointed out by me. 

I am, etc., 


Corrie, Arran, -V -B. 
June 11, 1897. 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Die Transcription fremder Alpuabete. Von E. Kchn 
and II. Sch.nour, von Carrlsfeld. 8vo, pp. 15. 
(Leipzig: Ilarrassowitz, 1897.) 

Our readers will call to mind the Society’s report on the 
scheme of transliteration adopted by the Geneva Congress. 
The report appeared in our issue for October, 1896, and 
a few changes were suggested in it with the object of 
bringing the two Congress schemes (for Sanskrit and the 
allied alphabets, and for Arabic and the allied alphabets) 
into closer harmony. 

This paper by Professor Ernst Kuhn and the principal 
Librarian of the Leipzig University Library, working in 
collaboration, is directed to a similar end. They adhere 
practically to the Geneva scheme os applied to Sanskrit, etc.; 
but they propose in the Arabic table to substitute the 
signs 0, S, 7 for the t, d, g suggested at Geneva to 
represent the signs O, J, In accordance with our 
notes 1 , 2 , and 3 , they also strongly recommend the two 
dots (instead of one dot) for the four linguols s, d, t, 
and z. As their suggestions are made without reference 
to, and independently of, our report, this second "proposal 
is interesting and instructive. As to the other one—the 
representation of the aspirates by new signs instead of by 
Roman letters—all that can be said is, thut if it wero 
possible to hope for the universal adoption of the change, 
it would avoid many difficulties and have many advantages. 
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The authors then proceed to apply the principles tbey 
have laid down to schemes for the transliteration of 
Armenian, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Afghan, Malay, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Aethiopian, Koptic, Serbian, and Russian. 

The authors insist on the great practical importance, 
especially for librarians, of a consensus of opinion in this 
matter, and it is only by such sober and scholarly discus* 
sions os they give us that thut desirable end is likely to be 
attained. 


M£moire compose a L’firoQUE nr. la Grande Dyxastib 
T‘a.\g sur lbs Rkligieux Eminknts QUI ali.kkknt 
CliERCHKK LA Loi DASS LRS PaYS d'OcCIDENT, PAR 
I-Tsing, traduit en Franyuis. Par Edouard Chavannls. 
(Paris, 1894.) 

In this treatise we hare first an introduction, in which 
M. Chuvnnnes gives us a short account of I-Ching's 
(I-Tsing's) life, followed by some very thoughtful observ¬ 
ations on the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims mentioned by the 
author, and on the fortunes of Buddhism in China. Then 
we have the translation of I-Ching’s work, which contains 
short narratives of fifty-six pilgrims from China, Korea, and 
other regions to Indio, with a supplement giving particulars 
about four other pilgrims. To this translation M. Chavanucs 
has added an appendix, in which he has given us a translation 
of the Life of I-Ching from the " Sung-Kao-s«Sug-Chuan.” 
Then we have a few notes, culled Addenda, on certuin 
names and other mntters in the translation; and the book 
ends with three useful Indices of the Sanskrit, Chinese, 
anti French terms occurring in the translation. 

M. Cfiavannes has evidently taken great pains to make 
his rendering of I-Ching’s book os perfect as possible, 
and he has added numerous notes to assist the reader in 
understanding the text. The book will repay a careful 
study; for although the pilgrims, whose stories are told in 
it, were for the most part men of little note, yet the 
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biographical notices of them contain much interesting in* 
formation on several matters. 

I-Ching’s style is generally terse and elliptical, and ho 
is fond of half-expressed hints and qunint allusions which 
make him occasionally hard to translate in a satisfactory 
manner. M. Chavannes has managed to surmount most 
of the difficulties of the text, and he has the good sonse 
to acknowledge that he is sometimes puzzled; in a few 
instances ho has committed the error of unnecessarily 
supplementing his text, thereby altering the author’s 
meaning. Wo have an instance of this at p. 4. Tho 
writer, referring to the few who finished, of the many who 
began, tho long pilgrimage, explains thus, according to 
M. Chavannes: “ La vraio cause en fut les immensity des 
deserts pierreux du pagn de I’Elephant, les grands fleuves 
et l’eclut du soleil, qui crache son ardour; ou les masses 
d'enu des vagues touUrtt* pur lo poisson gigantesque.” 
Here I have put in italics certain words which are not in 
tho original, and it will be aeon that tho interpolation of 
these words alters the meaning. Tho author is not writing 
about “ the country of the Elephant ” (India), but about 
the perils of the journey to that country. Tho journey 
could be made oithor by land or water, and each route 
hud its own dangers and difficulties. On tho land route, 
he tells us, were ttrphantinc (i.e. enormous) sand-masses, and 
on the sea-vovage vou had lennthnn (thing) billows. 

In some places also tho translator gives to a Chineso 
term ono of its significations, but not the one required by 
the context: thus, at p. 6 the author, writing of the 
Chinese pilgrims to India, who had to be content with 
whatever poor shelter they could obtain in that country, 
adds in M. Chavannes’ rendering: “ Commo lpur corps 
ne jouissait pas du online, comment leur vertu aurait-ello 
pu 6tre haute?" This strikes one at once as incongruous 
and worse than feeble praise. But the context shows that 
too here is not used in the sense of “leur vertu,” nnd 
that it has the Buddhist meaning of " spiritual attainments.” 
I-Ching explains that as the pilgrims had no opportunities 
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of performing those religions exercises which lead to 
superior degrees in the holy life, they consequently did 
not reach u high state of spiritual perfection. 

At p. 9 we have the following passage: “ Dans la table 
[the list of the pilgrims noticed] qui precede, il y a en 
tout cinquante-six personnel Les premiers en grand 
nombre tomberent comme une pluie douce. De ceux qu’il 
y avait quand moi, I-Tsing, je vins en Inde, il resto en tout 
cinq personnes: Muitre Ou-hing, muitre Tao-lut, maltre Hoei- 
lutn, maitre Seng-tchd, et maitre Tcht-hong. C’est ce qu’on 
verra en les recapitulant.” This does not seem to be a correct 
rendering of the Chinese, and the statements it contains are 
not in agreement with the contents of the book, flow could 
M. Charannes represent theso scattered miscellaneous pil¬ 
grims as all dying at the same time—" falling like a sweet 
shower ” ? What I-Ching states is to this effect: “ In the 
list given most of the pilgrims before my time were 
unknown nobodies j£); Wu-hsing and the four men¬ 

tioned with him who were in India at my time were 
conspicuous men of note (JJ, $ of).” 

There are also several other passages in which the 
translator seems to have missed the author’s meaning. But 
notwithstanding these faults, partly due perhaps to a had 
text, M. Charannes’ book is a valuable addition to the 
literature of Buddhism. Apart from the biographical 
notices, I-Ching's account of the great establishment at 
Xdlanda is specially interesting, and his casual observations 
on Buddhist teachers and scriptures are worthy of attention. 

T. W. 

PicrCKKSQtTR Burma, Past asd Presbnt. By Mrs. Ernest 

IIart. 

This book is far in advance of the usual ‘’globe¬ 
trotter's” production, and gives a really fair description 
of the country in a very readable manner. It is also 
beautifully illustrated. Mrs. IIart has consulted, and quotes 
from, almost every published book from Marco Polo to 
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the present day; but her own remarks on what she 
has seen and heard are often to the point, especially those 
in the two last chapters on “ The Education of the Burrnun 
and the Barbariun” and “The great Change and the 
Outlook,” which will demand attention. 

The remarks on the insanity of Alomprn’s fumily in 
chapter xxxix are very interesting, but there is a mistake 
in the table of descent at p. 368 which requires correction; 
it should be as under: — 


Alnung-hpava 

(Alompra). 


1 

Xaungdawe-gyi. 

i 

Sinbyu-ahm. 

Siugu-iA. 

1 , 

Badon-thaken 
(Bo-da wo). 

Sou' 

1 

Sagjuujj-mm 

(l5agyi*aAwe). 

Thiruwodi. 


without 

1 


a recorded 


1 

name, 
who died 
before his 
father. 


Pugaa-min. 

Miudou-iuin. 

Tliibow. 


Badon-thaken was always so called in the time of Sanger- 
manu, and was not called Bu-dawe, or Royal Grandfather, 
until the reign of Mindon-min; Sagaing-min was likewise 
then spoken of as Bugyi-dawe or Royal Uncle. 

A person ignorant of the language of the country in 
which he travels had also better avoid derivations, or he 
may fall into the error of perpetuating silly traditions. 
A notable example of this kind is to be found on p. 73, 
regarding the city of Prome, the classical name of which 
was Tharekhettara or, according to Dr. Mason, Tharckhelta. 
Mrs. Hart says: “The name of Tharekhettara means * single 
skin,’ and the legend is that a favourite wife of the great 
monarch with three eyes begged of her husband a grant 
of land, and being asked how much she required, replied 


1 lie «s known u tba Eiathv Min or Heir-Apparent. 
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ns much as the hide of a buffuloe would cover.” Iu this 
case it is easy to see how the story arose, although I can 
not account for the word ‘single.’ Thare in Burmese 
means ' skin," but khrtla has no meaning in that language. 
1 ’ronie was originally inhabited by a tribe called Pyu or 
Pru, distinct from the Mnimma (Burmese) race, and their 
classical language, if they had one, would probably hare 
been Sanskrit. In fact, the story of a king with threo 
eyes seems to point to a caste murk in the centre of the 
forehead. The same story occurs in the history of 
Moulmein, when the king's third eye is put out by being 
wiped with a woman's dress xchich had been worn in child¬ 
birth. I have always taken this to mean that the Hindu 
founder lost his caste and extraordinary power by inter* 
marriage with a native of the country. In old Burmese 
the Sanskrit Pali Sirl, was written and thus 

Tharekhetta or Tbnrekhettara would hnve been Srikhetta 
or Srikhetra, “ the place of prosperity.” 

The suggestion at p. 54 that “ it is earnestly to be hoped 
that tho British Government should not only toko steps to 
preserve the marvellous ruins of Pagahn from decay, but 
also send competent persons to picture and describe them 
in detail," is highly to be conuneuded. There is an euortnous 
amount of archueology to bo attended to in Burtnu, os well 
as philology, and it is much to be regretted thnt the present 
officials are too fond of relying on, and quoting again and 
again, the praiseworthy but imperfect observations of men 
who had the desire, but not tho means, of gaining tho truth. 
The present Burmese are not tho original inhabitants of 
the country, and those who rely on their traditions without 
sifting them scientifically are bound to fall into error. 

At p. 64 there is a remarkable translation of a sentence 
inscribed on a votive tablet found at Pugahn, said to have 
been made by a British Museum official, which is not easy 
of comprehension. “The Tatbagatha declared to mo tho 
cause of the qualities that arise from a cause and tho 
cessation of them. Ho who thus confesses is a great 
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devotee.” I suppose it raeans that ** Tathagatha is declared 
to bo one in ■whom certain (good) qualities arise and cease, 
lie who thus confesses is a true believer.” But one would 
liko to know what the real inscription is. 

It is a great pity that Mason’s “ Natural History of 
Burma ” was not consulted before chapter viii was written; 
if it had been, the story from Sangermano about the 

* patigu ’ would have been modified. 

Pingu is any spider, but this is a ‘mygnle’ which is 
said to kill birds and snakes, although I do not think the 
fact has been confirmed. 

The derivation of the game described on p. 125, too, is 
incorrect, for * konnyin ’ or * gonnyin ’ is the Burmese name 
of Entoda pusociAa, the large seed with which the game is 
played, and has nothing to do with khdn ‘ to leap ’ and ny\n 

* to wrangle ’ or ‘ deny.’ 

R. F. St. Andrew St. John. 

Ed. Chavannes. Les Inscriptions Chinoises dk Bodh- 
Gata. Extruit de lu Revue de l’Histoire dcs Religions, 
Tome xxxiv, No. 1, 1896. 

Ed. Chavannes. La Premiere Inscription Chinoisk dr 
Bodh-Gava. (Reponse i\ M. Soblegel.) Extrait de la 
Revue do I’nistoire des Religions, Tome xxxvi, No. 1, 
1897. 

In the former of these pamphlets M. Chavannes gives 
us the transcriptions and translations of fivo Chinese 
inscriptions found at Bodh-Guya on tho sito of the great 
Buddhist temple of Mahabodhi. These inscriptions were 
already known to Western scholars, but the receipt of 
impressions and photographs from India led M, Chavannes 
to make a now und thorough study of them. The first 
inscription is referred by the translator to the middle of 
tho tenth century, tho three which follow are dated in 
1022 , und the fifth in 1036. 

The first inscription is not very legible in some places, 
and it is imperfect. It was tound under a bas-relief 
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representing the seven Buddhas of this Kalpa surmounted 
by the figure of Maitreya, the Buddliu who is to come. 
The inscription is merely the record of a vow and prayer 
made by the monk Chf-i (Tche-i) and others. This monk 
had vowed to adviso 300,000 men to follow the way of the 
superior life; he had vowed also tp distribute 300,000 
canonical pamphlets on the superior lifo and to recite the 
same himself. lie adds, Ju-thang - Kang-U-hui-hairing - 
t‘nng-a/iing-nei-guan (fa _£ Jjj & jg £ ft {£), 

according to the text given in the second pamphlet. 
31. Chnvannes translates the clause: “d’un me rite tel que 
celui qui vient d’etre nomme, l'effet en retour sur (les autrcs 
litres) est qu’ils naitront ensemble dans la Cour interieure.” 
IT. Schlegel, who rends ahtng-nei-t'o (P£), regards these 
syllables as a transcription of the Sanskrit word aamnaddhn, 
meaning ifipiipif. There can scarcely bo any doubt, how¬ 
ever, that M. Chnvannes is right in rejecting this conjecture 
and in treating the characters as he has done. But, as 
the context shows, the Inner Court is not Sukhavnti, or 
the land of Amitiibha Buddha. It is the Tushita Paradise 
in which Maitreya resides with his saints until the time 
comes for him to bo born on earth and become Buddha, 
if. Chavannea has somo learned remarks on the term hui- 
haiang in the above clause. It seems to be used here in 
the sense of conduce to or lead toward*. The term is 
Mnhaydnist, and implies the creed of that system, according 
to which all are born with a " Buddha-nature,” and all 
the efforts of a pious life are a turning toward* original 
perfection. In a Siitrn to which 31. Chavnnnes refers us 
(B. N. Cat, No. 1611), hui-haiang is used in the sense of 
aim at or aapire to, and the ** Great Hui-h»inng ” of the 
title is explained by “ that is, the aiming at tho happy 
recompense of religious merit.” 

The second inscription is u long and curious one, and 
M. Chavnnnes’ translation suggests many remarks, but 
space is limited. Tho third and fourth are very short, 
and the fifth is concerned with tho erection of u" pagoda 
in honour of Sung T‘ai Tsung. To his translations 
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H. Ohavannes Las appended some very interesting informa¬ 
tion about the Chinese pilgrims to India in the T'ung and 
Sung periods, and about the Indian monks who travelled 
to China in the same periods. His notes, derived from 
Chinese sources inaccessible to the ordinary student, will 
be of great value to the future historian of Buddhism. 

T. W. 


The Tribes and Castes or the North-Western Provinces 
and Ol’Iih. Bv W. Crooke, B.A. 4 vols. (Calcutta, 
1896.) 

These four volumes represent Mr. Crooke’s most important 
work, and effect for the North-Western Proviuccs what 
Mr. Ibbetson’a" Ethnography of the Punjab" and Mr. Risley’s 
"Tribes and Castes of Bengal” do for tho neighbouring 
provinces. But neither the merits nor the methods of the 
three authors are the same; and each has laid stress on 
that aspect of the subject which was most congenial to 
himself. Mr. Crooke, in ovident dospair of any satisfactory 
or even possible classification of caste, gives us a Dictionary, 
in fonr volumes, of every entry under the head of caste or 
tribe in the census of 1891, or in earlier records. Each 
monograph commences with the popular etymologies and 
legends which account for tho origin of the community; 
its subdivisions are given fully, and handled skilfully; but 
the largest and most important part of the article is taken 
np with the rules and ceremonies of marriage, birth, and 
death, and the worship peculiar to the clan. Everything 
that bears on totemism, on questions regarding primitive 
or peculiar forms of marriage, or on popular religion, is 
eagerly seized and treasured up; and in these respects it 
must be considered the most important contribution to 
Indian ethnology that has yet appeared. I have seen no 
work which better onnbles one to realize the tangled under¬ 
growth in the vast jungle of Hinduism. The work, it is 
true, does not add greatly to our knowledge of the upper 
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classes; although even here there is some excellent original 
matter, as for instance in the article on the Kayasths. But 
the strength of the book consists in its description of the 
lower castes, the aboriginal tribes, the criminal classes. 
The materials for these descriptions nre taken largely from 
Government records, and from tho reports of individual 
officers; but some of tho best, e.g. the essay on the Nats 
or the monographs on the aboriginal tribes of Mirzapur, 
nre founded on Mr. Crooke’s personal investigations. Tho 
defects of tho book are due partly to Mr. Crooke’s special 
merits and partly to his method. Immense labour, accurate 
observation, loving fulness of detail are everywhere apparent; 
but wo seldom rise above detail, and we sometimes miss the 
comprehensive grasp which distinguishes Sir IT. Elliot’s 
essays on the Rajputs and their ehaurtau. Other defects 
are perhaps due to his mothod. The whole subject is 
treated from a single standpoint, so that for Mr. Crooke’s 
purposes a tribe of a few hundred souls may be more 
important than one which extends throughout tho province. 
But for historical purposes, and for questions connected with 
tho history of caste, a different treatment is required. The 
first and most obvious division of Hindu society in the 
^iorth-Mest is into—(I) castes which havo retained their 
tribal organization, or at least their tribal traditions, e.g., 
the Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, and to some extent tho Ahirs, 
and also tho aboriginal castes; and (2) castes which hnvo 
the fumily and Punchayat for their unit. Of the latter, 
some are universal, others local. Again, the growth of tho 
Aryan idea of the family is a main factor in the history 
of caste; but although the book supplies abundant illus¬ 
trations, Mr. Crooko has nowhere pointed to its importance 
us a distinctive feature. In short, in the chapters on tho 
origin and history' of caste, he does not state clearly the 
structural features to be accounted for, nor tho methods 
by which wo may hopo to obtain a solution of the question, 
and these chapters seem to me the least satisfactory portion 
of a book which is otherwise often charming, 
hor a view of the physical characteristics of the castes 
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Mr. Crooko has published the anthropometric measure¬ 
ments of Mr. Kitts and Dr. Brockman, together with 
Dr. Brockman’s note on the subject, and a number of 
photographs taken at Mirzapur. The measurements embrace 
over 5,600 individuals—4,900 by Dr. Brockman, the rest by 
Mr. Kitts. Mr. Kitts’ specimens were chiefly jail-birds, 
presumably, therefore, the most degraded of their class; 
but ho has treated the Brahmans and Rajputs according 
to their subdivisions. Dr. Brockman’s measurements cover 
a wider field and a larger number of individuals, but ho 
omits the subsections. The omission is unfortunate, since 
it is a main object to distinguish the purer-blooded sections 
from lower sections which may never have possessed the 
jiu eonnubii with them, or which may have become degraded 
otherwise. But notwithstanding these differences, Mr. Kilts’ 
and Dr. Brockman’s figures corroborate each other on the 
whole, and may be taken as correct. 

What light, then, does anthropometry throw on the 
origin of caste? The question stands thus: We know on 
historic and linguistia grounds that the Dravidian populations 
which covered Northern India wore invaded at various times 
by Aryan and Turanian tribes. These invaders were exo- 
garnous and interraurried freely with the aborigines; they 
subsequently formed themselves into endogamous groups; 
and the whole social hierarchy now' professes to be based 
on superiority of descent. How far is this claim borne out 
by physical characteristics? Two opposite answers have 
been returned. Mr. RUIey considers it “scarcely a paradox 
to say that a man’s social status [i.e. his caste] varies in 
inverse ratio to the breadth of his nose.” Dr. Brockman, on 
the contrary, thinks it proved “ boyond doubt that the racial 
origin of all must have been similar, and that the foundation 
upon which the whole caste system in India is based, is 
that of function, aud not upon any real or appreciable 
difference of blood.” For my own part, I think the figures 
show clearly each stage of the history I have sketched. 
The cephalio index proves that the whole population has 
a large intermixture of Dravidinu blood; the nasal index 
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show* with equal clearness that the higher castes are of 
purer blood than the lower. First, for the cephalic index. 
According to Quatrefages, the greater part of mankind is 
more or less roesaticephalic, and has u cephalic index varying 
from 75 to 79, the true mesaticephalics having a range of 
78 to 80. The negritoes (Dravidians) are dolichocephalic, 
the Mongols bruchycephalic. Of the skulls of the Aryan 
and Turanian invaders of India we know nothing, and 
Tonka’s theory that the original Aryans were dolichocephalic 
is pure fancy. The present European races are generally 
meant iccpliulic: a great number of the Turanian races 
are t he same, or incline to be hrachycephalic; and we may 
safely assume that the Aryan and Turanian invaders of India 
were not very different. Now, if we turn to the tables 
given at pp. xxxv-xlii aud cxxix-cxxx of the Introduction, 
we find the average of the cephalic index ranging in 

Chutia Nagpur .from 724 to 76 6 


Hen gal proper . „ 74'8 to 78‘7 

Bihar. » 74'0 to 76 - 7 

North-Western Provinces, Risley „ 7T3 to 74 8 

„ Brockman „ 70’8 to 76 - 8 


Darjiling Hills . ,, 78‘5 to 84‘3 


According to Mr. Risley, the Punjab is more dolicho¬ 
cephalic than the North-West Provinces. The whole, then, 
ot Northern India beyond the Gandak is inhabited by a 
dolichocephalic race, not distinguished in the shape of the 
skull from the aborigines of Chutia Nagpur; Bihar is 
•lightly less dolichocephalic; while Bengal proper might be 
classed os really mesaticephalic—a result which I attribute 
to a Mongolian element from the North and East. Nor 
is the result altered if we look to the individual castes. Tho 
Bbnts whom Brockman classes among the Aryans are the 
most dolichocephalic of any, and all the higher castes in 
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the North-West Provinces have a very low index. But 
if dolichocephaly be a sign of Dravidian blood, then all 
Northern India is inhabited by Dravidians, while Bengal 
has an admixture of Dravidian and Mongol. 

On the other hand, the nasal index shows with equal 
clearness that in this intermixture of races the foreign 
element can be distinctly traced. Generally speaking, the 
white races (Aryans and Semites) have long and narrow 
noses—the negroes broad ones: tho former are leptorhiue, 
the latter platyrhine. Of course the rule is not absolute: 
it is impossible to take any one feature, either in the 
individual or the community, and erect it into an absolute 
standard which shall invariably correspond with descent. 
We find that tho Esquimaux are one of tho finest-nosed 
people in tho world, while Esthoniuns and Allophylian 
Whites incline to the negro type. And there is no more 
reason for astonishment when we find the average Dhuuuk 
or the average Chandiil to possess the nose of a Bra hm a n , 
than when wo find the average Esquimaux with the nose 
of an Italian prclute. Mr. O’Donnell’s argument, which 
Mr. Crooke has printed in exfetwo, seems to mo founded on 
an entire misconception. The question is simply whether, 
taken a» a whole, the nasal index of the upper classes bears 
out their pretensions to purity of descent. And on this 
point Dr. Brockman’s tables entirely confirm Mr. Risley’s 
measurements. Dr. Brockman, in his tables, has divided 
the tribes and castes into Aryan, Medium, Dravidian, and 
Aboriginal. For Aryan I read upper class, since the Aryan 
origin of some of these castes is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful, and his division is really based on social rank. 
I also transfer to this class the Jilts, whom Dr. Brockman 
has entered among the Medium castes, but who boast iu 
tho North-West Provinces to belong to quite tho uppermost 
strata of society. We find then that tho five superior castes 
have a nasal index, tho Juts of 55, the Brahmans of o9, 
Bunyas 63, Rujputs 64, and Bbats 65. I*ho Bhats, who 
liavo the broadest noses, have also the longest heads, and 
show a greater intermixture of Dravidian blood than the 
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rest. The nasal index of all the other tribes and castes 
I huve arranged in the following table:— 


Kami 

Index. 

Total numW o( Cute* which hate the 
ca responding Nasal Index. 


Medium 

Cute*. 

llinduized 

Draridion. 

Aboriginal. 

62 

1 

_ 


63 

1 

1 

_ 

64 

5 

4 

— 

65 

4 

— 

1 

66 

3 

1 

1 

67 

3 

3 

2 

68 

1 

2 

_ 

69 

3 

— 

__ 

70 

_ 

— 

2 

71 

— 

— 

2 

73 

— 

— 

1 

74 

— 

— 

1 

75 

— 

— 

1 

77 

— 

— 

1 


The upper classes are here evidently at one end of the 
scale, the aborigines at the other. Moreover, the entire 
Hindu population is distinguishable in the main from the 
non-nindu by the relative fineness of the nose. Two other 
conclusions may also be drawn—{1st) there is a large amount 
of foreign blood among the so-called Medium castes and 
llinduized Draridians; (2nd) the Rajputs taken in the mass 
are not to be distinguished physically from the upper 
communities of the middle class. 

The nasal index suffices to establish certain general facts, 
but it is unable to show the more delicate gradations between 
the castes. For this a different method is required; and 
there can be no better tests than those which the natives 
have themselves employed from immemorial times. The 
colour of the skin and the shape and colour of the eye 
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have always been popularly accepted as racial tests, and 
no one can fail to have noticed the peculiarly glassy eye 
of tho lower castes and the aborigines. The ahupe of the 
eye is of scarcely less importance than tho colour: it is 
a test which natives themselves apply. Dr. Beddoe’s ethno¬ 
graphical surrey of Britain was founded entirely on the 
colour of the eve aud of tho hair; and we know that in 
that instance bis method was right, because it worked out 
iu accordance with historical fact. I feel ussured that 
a similar method would reveal delicate and unsuspected 
gradations of typo between tho principal castes; and 
especially help us to determine which of the subsections 
of tho greater castes were genuine, and which had affiliated 
themselves by imitation, opportunity, and pretension. The 
real difficulty of such a survey lies, of course, in the 
observer; wo are so accustomed to tho light end of tho 
colour scale that tho darker shades ore confused aud un¬ 
intelligible. It may he confidently asserted that the castes 
and tribes of the North-West Provinces have as many and 
as varied typos as tho races of Groat Britain; hut our eyes 
are so little trained that we might walk, with Mr. Nesfield, 
through the Benares College, and be unable to distinguish 
tho Brahman students from the Bhungi scavengers. 

I shall illustrate the necessity of an anthropometric basis 
for our inquiries by correcting what I cousider to be an 
error in Mr. Crooke’s account of the Haburnhs. Mr. Crooke 
considers them ethnologically akin to the Sunsiahs, aud to 
have lately separated from them. Mi*. Crooke s account 
is largely based on a report by Mr. Court. Mr. Court 
obtained his materials through Police-Inspector Kundan 
Dal, and according to Kundan Lai tho Ilahurahs are 
a branch of the Tharus. The Aligarh Iluburulis have 
a tradition that their ancestors were cultivators near Delhi. 
Expelled from their seats, one brunch, tho Tharus, wandered 
eastward and obtained fresh lands; the Ilaburahs stayed 
behind, but bound themselves by a curse never to till tho 
soil. In dialect aud physique, said Kundan Lai, the two 
tribes agree. I could not test his theory, but I did inspect 
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ft gang of Siinsiahs ami a gang of Hhburahs side bv side, 
and the difference in physique wns obvious. The Huburahs 
were small and dark, ill-built, ill-featured, evidently 
aborigines of the sub-Himalayan region; the Sansiuhs were* 
fairer and taller, clean-limbed, and good-looking. 

With Mr. Crooke’a conclusions ns to the bearing of Indian 
facts on the theories of polyandry and communal marriage 
I entirely agree, but space fails mo to discuss one tithe of 
the questions suggested by this delightful book. 

June 1, 1897. J. Kennedy. 

A Glossary or Indian Terms .... By G. Temple. 

8vo. (London : Luzac & Co., 1897.) 

Putting on one side for the moment the question of what 
the compiler’s exact purpose was, and the utility of doing 
wbnt he set himself to do, we can give willing praise to the 
general care and correctness of his work. The main part 
(pp. 6-318) is a glossary of words, arranged in order of 
the English alphabet. Then follows (pp. 319-324) a list 
of terms, mostly official, taken from a work by Mr. C. W. 
Whiah, of the Bengal Civil Service. Three pages are 
occupied by the explanation of some caste names, the work 
of the late Mahomed Husain, of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. This heading is very imperfect, and could easily 
have been amplified and made exhaustive by recourse to 
the Census Reports. The work winds up with some useful 
tables of the Mnhomedun and Hindu calendars, of the 
Indian monetary system, of weights and measures, and 
n few rather vague paragraphs on the modes of respectful 
nddress. 

The form in which the matter has been presented bv tho 
publishers is to be commended. The variety of type 
employed and tho manner of setting forth make the work 
easy and pleasant to consult. If we might hint a fault, 
the publishers have been perhaps too liberal in the space 
allotted, and a little compression would have done no harm. 
There are not a great many printer’s errors; tho worst 
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being, perhaps, "papers strung to bather'' (p. 322) for 
‘'together." As to the compiler’s part, the most obvious 
thing to be remarked is, that he has not always displayed 
the best judgment in the meanings he has selected. So 
far as has been tested by me, they are copied out of John 
Shakespear’s "Hindustani Dictionary"; a very valuable 
authoritv, but somewhat old-fashioned and often defective. 
Fullon and Platts ought to have been laid under con¬ 
tribution, or the compiler should have relied more on his 
own knowledge. 

I run through a certain number of words, of those that 
I hud marked, os instances of defective definition. Looking 
to the words on the title-page, “ relating to Religion,” as 
one of the special features of the compilation, "a Hindu 
festival" is hardly a satisfying definition of Diicdll. 
Durrani, as I huve ulwaya understood, came from Ahmad 
Shah Abdali’s fanciful title, given him by a fuqir, Durr-i- 
Durr da, " Pearl of Pearls.” Gharl is not “ an hour," it 
is really about 22 minutes; ghautd is the word used for 
an (English) hour. Fajtl (of or relating to Fafl " harvest”) 
is hardly “ a llindfi eru,” it having been introduced by the 
Mahoraodun Emperor, Akbar, for official convenience. 
Chungi is rather inadequately defined as “ a faqir s tax.” 
Modi-khdnah is never used in Northern India for a 
" puntry ”; it soems rather to mean “ a grain-seller’s 
shop.” Then what shall we say to nirkh, price-current, 
as “ the price fixed by Government officials, generally by 
the Police " ? Such a system has long ceased to exist, and 
Shakespcar here only misleads. Under Rammdl the par¬ 
ticular kind of divination practised is not eveu indicated. 
Shu»t is hardly the *' handle of a bow”; it is the metal 
or bone thumb-stall worn to protect the shooter’s finger. 
Tablak is not “ tile of papers,” but rather the paper cover 
into which papers are placed; what the h rench call a 
“ chemise.” Talabdnd ddkhil karnd is not " to pay 

witnesses,” but “ to pay in foes for summoning witnesses ”; 
what the witness himself gets is called kjiurak (food) or 
sdd-rdh (road expenses). Manaab is not, so fur as I 
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know, used for “a magistrate”; mansibddr might be 
stretchod into that meaning, though it is not so used to 
my knowledge. Tdliknh may possibly mean, somewhere in 
India, “ an inventory, a catalogue,” but my experience is that 
it means " an attachment of property ” ; the list or catalogue 
thereof being fard-i-ta'liqah. Yarghd for “ ambling ” is a 
most far-fetched word. Memory begins to grow faint as 
years pass on, but I think this puce was called qadant. 
I could go on in this way with some dozen or more doubts 
or objections; though on the whole the work is well done. 

Finally, wo come to a consideration of what it was that 
the author placed before himself as bis purpose. The 
Preface tells us that Dr. Rost “expressed a very favourable 
opinion of the adaptability of the work to the end in view.” 
Whatever met with the approval of such a thorough and 
experienced scholar os the lute Dr. Rost cannot be dovoid 
of merit. But the abovo opinion reminds one strongly of 
Dr. Primrose’s axiom of criticism—“ The picture would 
have boen better if the painter had taken more pains.” 
W bat is “ tho end ” which the compiler had in view ? 
Obviously, as the preceding remarks sufficiently prove, it 
cannot be the supplementing or correcting of existing 
dictionaries, a task for which there is still plenty of room. 
The audience addressed would seem to be, judging by the 
first two paragraphs of the preface, one entirely ignorant 
of the languages to which the words in the GWry belong. 
It is for them that the Roman character is used and the 
European order of the alphabet followed. 

But where will such persons meet with the high-flown 
Arabic, Persian, and Sauskrit words, of which over fifty 
per cent, of the Glossary is made up ? Take pages 6 and 
7, and let us nsk where readers knowing no Oriental 
language will ever come across such words as l Abid, Ab-i- 
hniicdn, Achaman, Achrhat, Adityd, Afldb-parast, Afridjdr 
Ajam, ‘Akidat, ‘Aid? Such words will not be met with 
except in works in some Oriental language. Even if the 
Glossary be addressed to beginners in those languages 
it contains too many out-of-the-way words. On the other 
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hand, an advanced student would decidedly fare better if 
lie bought a dictionary, however humble and elementary 
it might be. Glossaries are generally compiled ns an aid 
to particular books, such as those set at some examination, 
or are founded upon a course of reading in some special 
class of literature. For instance, the well known and 
monumental “ Glossary," by Professor H. H. Wilson, was 
put together by noting down all the words found in Anglo- 
Indian official literature, bir Henry 1 ule and A. C. 
Burnell’s work was equally the result of special rending. 
But it is impossible to grasp Mr. Temple’s principle of 
selection: it seems to me more or less haphazard. Nor 
has he always been happy in the meaning he has chosen 
out of three or four to be found in his authorities. In short, 
this Glossary has been well-enough put together, and well- 
enough printed; but now that it is before us, it is difficult 
to suggest the class of students or readers to whom it could 

be strongly recommended. 

6 W. Irvixe. 

Massiua-Carthago Sacrifice Tables of the Worship 
of Baal. Reproduced in facsimile, edited, trans¬ 
lated, and compared with the Levitical Code by the 
Rev. James Middleton Macdonald, M.A. (London: 
D. Nutt.) 

Mr. Macdonald’s work will be memorable, if I mistake 
not, as the first book printed in England containing 
Phoenician texts reproduced with moveable types; and 
although the types he has obtained leave something to be 
desired, he is nono the less to be commended for his enter¬ 
prise. The treatment of the famous Marseilles Inscription 
in the Corjiut Intcriptionum Scmiticarum is marked by such 
excellent taste, learning, and judgment that we could 
scarcely expect much in it to be improved without the 
discovery of fresh materials; nor, if I understand rightly, 
does Mr. Macdonald claim to have done much more than 
reproduce the interpretation of the Corpus in an English 
dress. His work, however, is not destitute of original 
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suggestion*, some of which are certainly of value; and 
for those who have not time to verify references his notes 
will seem more lucid than those of Renan, besides the fact 
that many read their native language more fluently than 
even the Latin of the accomplished French scholar. It is 
to be regretted thut Mr. Macdonald should, with the view 
of securing clearness, have stated many points with un¬ 
necessary emphasis; but bis work exhibits throughout both 
skill and modesty, and we look forward to further con¬ 
tributions to Semitic epigraphy from the same pen. Is it 
by a printer’s error that all the page* bear the heading 
“Introduction,” or is the present work but a first instal¬ 
ment P 

D. S. Margomocth. 

FcNDAMKNTE UKAKLTTISCHER CJ(I> JL'DISCIIKR GSSCHICHTE. 

(Gottingen, Dietrieh’scho Verings. Buchhandlung.) 

Dr. T. Marqunrt has published a small volume con¬ 
taining articles on various questions connected with the 
study of the Old Testament. In the first and most im¬ 
portant he endeavours to reconstruct the Song of Deborah 
on metrical principles, and to restore the original pronun¬ 
ciation of the Ilebrew text. This leads to nn overthrow of 
the time-honoured rule of volatilizing short vowels in open 
syllables, especially before the uccent. This is rather 
hazardous, and it is altogether doubtful whether transcrip¬ 
tions of the Septungint und Assyrian inscriptions—or even 
Arnbic forms, which the author omits to mention—give the 
right clue to the pronunciation in use at the time when the 
song was written. The uuthor is thus tempted to deal with 
the accentuation in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. Other¬ 
wise the essay contains many valuable observations, and on 
the whole deserves the attention of students. Of other 
articles contained in the volume may bo mentioned a list 
of David’s heroes according to the records given in the 
books of Samuel and Chronicles, as well as a research on 
the reorganization of the Jewish community ufter the 
“ so-called exile.” 
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(April, May, Juno, 1897.) 


I. General Meetings or the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 13, 1897.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

The Rev. Dr. Mills, 

The Rev. James Lindsay, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reed 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Dr. Gaster read a paper on “ An old Ilebrew Romance 
of Alexander.” 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Lyon, Mr. Kennedy, 
and Professor Rhys Davids took pnrt. 

The paper appears in the present number. 

May 11, 1897, Annitenarjf Meeting .—Lord Rear, Presi¬ 
dent, in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands, 

Mrs. Com Linn Daniels, 

Mr. Edmund W. Smith, and 
Mr. H. Haddad 

had been elected members of the Society. 
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The following Report of the Council for the year 1896 
"'aa then read by the Secretary :— 


Report op the Council for the Year 1896 . 

The Council regrets to report the loss, by death or retire¬ 
ment, during the year 1896, of the following members 

There have died— 

1. Mr. E. J. Barton, 

2. Mr. F. Pincott, 

3. Mr. Bunkim Chandra Chatterjea, 

4. 11. II. The Mnhiiriija of Bhnunagar, 

5. Miss Clendinning, 

6. Mr. G. Phillips, 

7. Sir Albert Sassoon, 

8. General Sir James Abbott, 

9. Dr. Rost, 

10. Professor Roth. 


There have resigned— 

1. Mr. F. Corbet, 

2. Mr. B. A. Evetts, 

3. Mr. S. S. Gaikwa'l, 

4. Mr. M. L. Jag, 

6. Sir Halliday Mucartner, 

b. The Rev. J. J. Bambridgc, 

7. Mr. C. E. Biddulph, 

8. Mr. F. A. Coleridge, 

9. Mr. IV, C. De Morgan, 

10. Raja Luchmun Singh, 

11. Major-General Minchin, 

12. Raja Pyari Mohun Mukerji. 

13. Mr. Lakshini Narnvan, 

14. Mr. Rang 1*1, 

15. Ihe Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
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On the other hand, the following twenty-five new 
members have been elected:— 

1. Mr. Robert Brown, Jun., 

2. Mr. H. North Bushby, 

3. Mr. W. Pollock Ker, 

4. Mr. J. T. Desui, 

5. Mr. W. Gordon Campbell, 

6. Mr. J. Elmsley Wood. 

7. Mr. W. J. Prendergnst, 

8. Major H. P. V. Leigh, 

9. Miss C. M. Duff, 

10. Mr. R. II. Merk, 

11. Mnjor II. A. Deane, 

12. Babu Kedar Nuth Dutt, 

13. Mr. Ambicn Charan Dass, 

14. Mr. 8. C. Lahnry, 

15. Professor Deuasen, 

16. Mr. V. Bulasundra Mudalinr, 

17. Mr. Jyan Takakusu, 

18. Mr. Ilashmatrui A. Ithojvani, 

19. Mr. Charles J. Murzetti, 

20. Mr. Biliari Lai Rai, 

21. Mr. Khirod C. Ray, 

22. The Rev. G. Murgoliouth, 

23. Mr. R. Paulusz, 

24. Baron von Rosen, 

25. Professor Wind inch. 

Of the subscribing Libraries, two—the Liverpool Free 
Library and the London Institution—have resigned; and 
the following have to be added to the list:— 

1. Andover Theological Seminary, 

2. The University Collego of Wules, Aborystwitb, . 

3. Upsala University Library. 

The result is, that the total number of names on our list 
is 521, which is the largest number that has been reached 
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since the Society was founded. In 1888 the number was 
411, in 1891 450, in 1894 it was 493, so that the increase, 
though small, and smaller in some years than others, 
remains fairly steady at from thirty to forty for each period 
of three years. The increase this year is inappreciable, 
but there is an increase. 

Tho actual income from subscribing members has 
remained, however, at about the same figure for the last 
ten years, as the new members who join us pay for the 
most part only the reduced subscription of thirty shillings, 
and we lose on an average four or five three-guinea sub^ 
scribers each year. Last year’s receipts, exclusive of 
compositions, was £565 0». ; this year’s amount to 

£569 3s. It will be seen from the tabulated statement 
included in tho Report for 1890 that the income from this 
source has varied since 1874 from £668 to £376, and that 
tho average of tho ten years preceding the year under 
review was £555 8s. 

The other items on tho receipt side of our small accounts 
are equally stable, and show that the Society can count 
upon an average income as follows :— 


Income. £ 


Subscriptions 

• •• 

... 650 

Dividends. 


... 35 

India Offico Grant... 


... 210 

Journal Sale 

• • • 

... 200 

Rents . 

Total 

... 175 
£1170 

On the expenditure side the 
stationary. They are— 

principal items 

Expenditure. 

£ 

Rent, Rates, and Taxes 


... 400 

Salaries . 

• 

• • • 

••• 335 

Printing . 

• •• 

... 300 

Stamps and Stationery 

• • • 

Total 

... 100 

£1135 
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These totals are so very close that it is only by the 
greatest euro that the Council is able to incur any ex¬ 
penditure outside the ordinury items. But the difference, 
though slight, is on the right side, and during the ln»t 
ten years a good deal has been done, apart from the ordinary 
expenditure for rent, Journal, and library, towards carrying 
out the objects of the Society. The rooms have been re¬ 
carpeted at an expenditure of uearly £150, a much-needed 
catalogue of the Society’s library has been printed at a cost 
of about £250, repuirs have been executed under the 
provisions of the Society’s lease to an amount of nearly 
£250, various sums have been spent on the library (as 
shown in the tabulated statement contained in the Report 
for 1894', especially in arreurs of biuding, and a volume 
bos been added (at the expense of the Society) to the 
Oriental Translation Series. All these sums have been met 
out of current revenue, or special donations, the capital 
account of the Society standing to-day at a higher figure 
by more than £100 than it stood at ten years ago. 

The accounts submitted lo-day include an expenditure 
of £72 on new books, including an important purchase of 
Oriental MSS. — the first such purchase the Socioty has 
been able to ufford. And the receipt side gives evidence 
in the form of donations, to the extent of £105, that the 
efforts of the Council to revive the Oriental Translation 
Fund are now beginning to affect the annual statement 
of accounts. The Council hopes that this item will now 
become a regular feature of tho Society’s budget; until the 
fund shall have grown to be a permanent institution of the 
Society. Nothiug can be a greater evidence of the improved 
position of tho Society than tho re-establishment of this 
scheme for tho translation into Euglish of tho extensive 
treasures of Oriental Literature still loft unedited and un¬ 
translated. And while regretting the exceeding caution and 
slowness with which their limited resources have compelled 
them to proceed, they venture to express the confident hope 
that this important work is at length started on a course 
which will go on constantly in future years until it hus 

IJLU. 1807. ** 
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become a self-supporting branch of the Society’s labours. 
The most cordial thanks of the Society are due to those 
members whose generosity has made this anticipation possible. 

The Council has devoted constant care to the selection 
of papers to appear in the Journal; and trusts that both 
in the variety and interest of the subjects dealt with, and 
in the high standard of the quality of the articles them¬ 
selves, it has been able to increase the reputation of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tho Council regrets that they have nothing further 
to report on the question of the Oriental School in London, 
mentioned in the President’s addresses at tho anniversary 
meetings in 1894 and 1896. The reproach that rests on 
England, from the fact that whereas in the capitals of 
France and Germany, of Russia and of Austria, there are 
well-equipped Oriental Schools provided by Government, 
our own Government, so much more interested in 
the East, has nothing of the kind, has not yet been 
removed. The question, fortunately or unfortunately, is 
not a political or a party one; and year after year it is 
put aside for other matters of less national importance. 
The Bill for the creation of a Statutory Commission to settle 
the details of the teaching University in London, of which 
this school, it is hoped, would form a part, was introduced 
into the House of Lords nt the fag end of last Session, 
and then dropped. The Society is fortunate in having as 
its President one who sat on the last Royal Commission, 
and whose interest in the question is so keen ; and the 
Society mav therefore rest assured that the Council will 
lose no opportunity that may arise to further the realization 
of the long-deferred hope* for the establishment in London 
of an Oriental School worthy of the great stake that 
England bolds in the East. 

The Council has resolved on one further step in advance 
which does not, indeed, appeur ns yet in the accounts, but 
which will, it is hoped, do much to make tho Society 
known, and to further the ends it has in view. This is 
the establishment of a Gold Medal, to be awarded trienniully 
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for that book in the English language most calculated to 
advance the objects of the Society as laid down in Rule 1. 
The Society has long had a list of Honorary Members, con¬ 
sisting of thirty of the most distinguished foreign scholars. 
It has been thought advisable in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign to found this medul 
as a corresponding distinction, which the Society mu\ l>e 
able to bestow on English scholars. And the rules, which 
are published in this issue of the Journal, have been so 
framed os to render eligible any subject of Her Majesty 
throughout the Empire. The Council hopes that the members 
of the Society will approvo of this step, and will sigoify 
their approval by contributing the necessary funds. 

The Couueil is not blind to the fact how much moro 
requires to be done in the work of interpreting the East 
to the West; but they trust the Society will recognize that 
they have done, and ure doing, as much as tho very limited 
means at their disposal enable them to do. 

In one important part of what they have tried to do— 
the reorganization of tho library—the Society has received 
constant, ungrudging, and able assistance from the Honorary 
Librarian. Dr. Codrington. The present rules are some¬ 
what ambiguous us to his position on the Council. The 
Council recommends, therefore, that tho Society should 
sanction the following alterations to Rules 15 and 17. 

Rule 15. After the words “an Honorary Treasurer,” 
insert the words “ an Honorary Librarian. 

Rul 0 17. After the words "the Honorary Treasurer,” 
insert tho words “ the Honorary Librarian." 

And the Council recommends that Dr. Oliver Codriugton 
be elected Honorary Librarian. 

In accordance with tho Auditors’ report, the Council 
recommends that the following names bo struck out of 
our list of members for default: 

1. M r. T. Geisler, 

2. Prince llurbhanji of Morvi, 

3. Mr. Mukand Lai, 

4. Mr. Pratt. 
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In accordance with Rule 22, five gentlemen retire this 
year from the Council, thut is to say. 

Mr. Kay, 

Mr. Ashburner, 

Professor Macdonell, 

Mr. II. Morris, 

Mr. Walhouse. 

The Council recommends the election in their stead of 
Mr. Fleet, 

Professor Douglas, 

Mr. Thomson Lyon, 

Mr. Irvine, 

Mr. Frazer. 

In accordance with Rule 17 the Council recommend the 
re-election of the Honorary Treasurer and of the Honorary 

Secretary. r „ cl 

In accordance with Rule 16 Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 

retires from the Vice-Presidency. 

The Council recommeuds the election as Vice-Presidents ot 
Lord Amherst of Hackney and of Lord Stun more. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid on the table. 

Mr. J. Kennedy then said : My Lord, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I have been asked to move the adoption of 
this Report. The task is fortunately not only honourable 
but easy, for the Report itself is so clear and succinct that 
it requires little comment or explanation from me. It is 
commonly said that the peoples are happy which have no 
history. There may bo happy Societies also without 
u history, but ours is not one of them. W e have a history, 
and it is a history of excellent work and of steady and 
continuous progress. Wo have, indeed, losses to record; 
and chief among them the loss of two scholars once 
intimately associated with us. Dr. Rost, a former Secretary 
of this Society, was an encyclopaedic scholar of European 
reputation, who generously placed his vast stores of know¬ 
ledge at the disposal of every inquirer, and did not disdain 
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to undertake the meanest tasks. Sir James Abbott was 
an example of the best typo of Anglo-Indian : soldier, 
administrator, poet, and scholar, the discoverer of the site 
of Aornos. Such men are admired while they live, and 
lamented when they die, and their memory will long bo 
green. But whilo we regret the loss of men belonging 
to the generatfbn which is passing away, we can look with 
undiminished pride on the work this Soeioty is at present 
doing. Our numbers are higher than they have ever been, 
our income is steady, our Journul maintains its character. 
I take it, my Lord, that the special note of this Society 
is its catholicity. That is the characteristic which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the later and more specialized societies 
which devote themselves to Oriental research in this 
country; and it is a point of especial importance to us 
because the majority of our members are Anglo-Indians, 
and India is connected on the one hand through Buddhism 
with China and the Farther East, and on the other hand 
India was an integral part of that great Mahoinedun world 
which formed the counterpart to Mediaeval Christendom. 
W e boast, therefore, to be the one catholic home of Oriental 
learning in England, and this catholicity is well illustrated 
in our Journal for 1896. Of the twenty-ono original 
articles published in it, seven deal with Indiu, four with 
China, and the remaining ten discuss subjects taken from 
the banks of the Nile, the shores of the Mediterranean, 
from Persia, Thibet, and Khorosan. Every reader will 
recall those articles which lie in tho lino of his special 
studies; for my own port, I may be allowed to express 
my special obligations to, and enjoyment of, Mr. Beanies’ 
papers on the "Geography of the Ain-i Akbori,’’ Mr. 
Irvine’s on the " Moghul Army,” Dr. Gaster’s on tho 
“ Sword of Moses,” and Professor Margoliouth’s on the 
“Liturgy of the Nile.” Then wo have the reviews of 
books, which contain not only valunble criticism, but also 
much information otherwise hard to be obtained. These 
reviews are contributed by many men, and they deal with 
almost every department of Oriental learning. 
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And now, if we turn from the scholastic, which is the 
essential side of our Association, to its financial position— 
u sido which, however subordinate, is most necessary— 

I think you will find that the utfairs of the Society hove 
been managed with equal ability and success. Professftr 
Rhys Davids once said to me that if anyone wished to 
learn the secrets of the Royal Asiutio Society, ho should 
act as auditor. I need not add that there is another 
secret which ho kept to himself; and that is the way in. 
which he has stimulated the enthusiasm and evoked the 
co-operation of so many scholars. That secret he did not 
confide, but whatever secrets an auditor can learn, have, 

I think, been learned by me; and they are exceedingly 
simple. We have a fixed iucotne from grants, from 
dividends, and house-rents, which suffices to pay for our 
house-room; and we have a variable, but fairly steady 
income from subscriptions and the sale ot the Journal, 
which enables us to meet all the regular charges, the 
salaries and cost of establishment, the cost of printing, 
and other necessary expenditure. That leaves us on an 
average a balance of about £50 a year available for all 
special purpos»*s. Out of this annual balance of £50, the 
Council have managed in recent years to repair and to 
some extent refurnish the house; to rebind a considerable 
part of the library; and they have been able this year 
to purchase a certain number of MSS. That is a catalogue 
of good works of which they tuny well be proud. Rut still 
wo feel ourselves to be poor. We all remember, ray Lord, 
the description you gave us last year of a low-roofed, ill-lit 
room in the Sorbonne, where the Professor shook hands 
with his hearers as they passed out at the door; but that 
room was illuminated by the genius of Victor Cousin. Far 
be it from me to decry the pleasures of plain living and 
high thinking; certain economies there are which only 
serve to stimulate the invention, but there aro economies, 
my Lord, which affect the heart; and I would fain see 
a’few more pounds at the disposal of the Council !<>r 
an increase of salary which, in one case at least, is 
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utterly inadequate, and for the purchase of a few most 
necessary books. I nm afraid we are all gluttons of 
books. Some men regard books only as mere material for 
work; others love them for themselves: and in certain 
moods I am reminded of those old-world tales, which tell 
of fair maidens imprisonod in the foundation of somo 
castle or bridge to render it stable. Every book contains 
a particle of living soul imprisoned within it; and out of 
these hewn stones the fair palace of knowledge is built 
up, and rendered secure. If we were millionaires we 
should love to act the part of Old Mortality in a library, 

. and clothe our favourites in purple and gold- But.'perhnps 
fortunately for us, we are not millionaires; wo are bound 
over to the strictest economy, and our utmost hope is to 
be able to add an additional £50 a year to the £50 of 
uvuilnble balance we already possess. For this purpose 
only two ways are open. The first is to push still further 
the sale of our Journal, which has, thanks to the energy 
of oar Secretary, already gone up by leap* and bound*. 
But the sale of the Journal appears for the present at 
least to have reached high-water mark, and I do not think 
that much more can be expected from this source. The 
second plan is to increase the number of resident subscribers, 
and to that question I shall presently refer. Before I pro¬ 
ceed to discuss it, I should like to'say that the accounts 
of the Society are now kept as well as those of any 
Indian treasury—thanks to Miss Hughes, to whose untiring 
kiudness and good-nature we are all most deeply indebted. 
(Applause.) The appointment of Dr. Codrington ns 
Honorary Librarian is only an official recognition of the 
work he has long performed. I can testify from j»ersonal 
knowledge that he has devoted to the rectification of nn 
antiquated list, or the search for a lost volume, an amount 
of labour and zeal which would innke the fortune of many 
a historical investigation. Lastly, I have to congratulate 
the Society on the blessings of peace. There is an Eastern 
question in the world of learning as well as in the sphere 
of politics, and I have known the atmosphere sometimes 
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surcharged with electricity. I have known a philosopher, 
and that, too, after dinner, pray that Heaven might aasml 
the soul of Aristotle for all his sins. From all such 
dangers we have been preserved by the sure tact and 
unfailing courtesy of our illustrious President, in whom as 
a Scotchman I may take a more especial pride, since he 
is the distinguished* chief of a distinguished clan, and his 

love of learning has a European fume. 

And now, my Lord, 1 ahull ask you for a little to step 
outside the circle of the Tear’s events, and view the relation 
of tho Society to one special class—the class of Indians and 
Anglo-Indians who form the great majority of our members.. 
This Society is composed of two classes of men. The 
first are scholars bv inclination and profession. We have 
a small but very distinguished band of Assyriologists and 
Semitic scholars, “the chiefs of those who know”; we 
have a group of young and most promising Persian 
students; our Sinologists form a numerous, important, and 
very active band ; and our Indiunists have commanded 
the homage of the learned world as of hereditary right over 
since the days of Colebrooke. The other and larger class 
is composed chicllv of Anglo-Indians who love learning 
and are interested in learned pursuits, men who have 
knowledge enough to follow but not to lead. Now I think 
that we Anglo-Indians form not only a paying audience 
(you may he sure that us auditor I do not overlook that 
aspect), but we give a certain distinct character to the 
Society. Most of us have been truined in a way well 
fitted* to pro pure us for the researches carried on here. 
I have been thief-catching for the greater part of my life, 
and when I set mv thief-catching wits to work on a 
historical problem. I find that, granted a sufficiency of 
knowledge, tho methods and processes are the same, the 
same qualities of judgment and divination are required. 
In fact, the Police Courts form an excellent vestibule to 
the Pulacc of History. Then we have a second and a still 
creator claim to a place in this Society ; for we bring with 
u» n knowledge of the Present, a living touch, a sense of 
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actuality, which cannot be acquired in Europe, aud which 
often forms the surest and most certain clue to nnv inter¬ 
pretation of the Past. \\ e Anglo-Indians thus contribute 
certain intellectual elements of value to the Society, while 
we form not only the majority of tho members, but the 
only class from which the list of resident members can bo 
lurgelj increased. And as our financial surplus depends 
chiefly on an increase in the number of resident members, 
it is well worth considering how the Society can best 
recruit itself from Anglo-Indiuns on their retirement. 
I om persuaded that with u little caro we might raise tho 
number of three-guinea resident subscribers from 100 to 
1'ifO or 130, a number not unknown in the annals of tho 
Society. W e Anglo-Indians are generullv men of multi¬ 
farious tastes: when wo retire, a few como here os to their 
natural home, but most of us-hesitate: we are divided ns 
to which of several societies and associations we shull join, 
and accident, persuasion, or drift settles the question. 

I look upon myself us an enforced convert to this Society, 
for I joined not voluntarily, but forcibly brought hither 
by u friend. Now.I uni satisfied tbut we lose three or four 
recruits every year by sheer carelessness and neglect. Let 
me give an instance. Jly friend and former master, Sir 
Charles hiliutt, tho late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is 
tho author of a well-known history of Oonao; ho bus 
taken the grentest interest in questions of Indian history 
and antiquities throughout his career ; he made un excellent 
President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and he substantially 
assisted Dr. Waddell's explorations. Here, then, was a 
man eminently qualified to take a prominent part in our 
discussions, and yet we have lost him; and he told me the 
reason. He had originally intended to join us, he said 
but he postponed the matter; other occupations intervened 
and he was now so much involved in School Board and other 
business that he could not find time for any new societies 
Sir George Robertson, a member, I believe, or the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, and who lately delivered an excellent lecture 
at the Anthropological Society iu London, is another 
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instance in point. I might multiply examples were it 
necessary to do so. Now for this state of things two 
remedies suggest themselves to me. The first is that we 
should enter iuto a closer alliance with the Asiatic Societies 
ot Bengal and Bombay. I think we might well make the 
members of those Societies honorary members of this Society 
for three or six months when they are in England, invite 
them to our meetings, and allow them the free use of our 
library. 

Mr. Brndall: That is the case already. 

The Secretary: They are not exactly honorary members, 
but they are always welcome, and by the rules they have 
the right of free admission to our meetings, aud tho use of 
the books in the library. 

Mr. Kennnly: I um glad to hear it. Our object, of 
course, is to train them to come hither as their natural 
resort. The second proposal I have to make is thut tho 
Anglo-Indian members of the Council should keep an eye 
on the membership lists of the Bengal and Bombay Asiatic 
Societies: note annually the members who retire, and use 
their personal influence to bring them here. W e must 
remember that this is not a work which can be made over 
to uny paid official, because, in the first place, it would not 
accord with the dignity of the Society, and in the second 
place it would bo ineffectual. It is entirely a matter of 
persouul influence, and it is tho duty of every member. It 
ought to be a maxim with us that the mail who introduces 
u new member deserves as well of the Society as he who 
writes a paper. All thut is required in the matter is some 
plan of systematic supervision, and the enforcement ot this 
duty in the face of the indolence of tho natural man. 

One word more. Ex orient e lux. We profess to be, 
and we are, a Society of light and leading; and I know 
that the Council always have an eye on the advancement 
of Oriental learning in this country. I wo notable 
steps have been lately taken in this direction. Tho 
Oriental Translation Fund has been revived, thnnks to the 
lilierulity of Lord Northbrook nnd Mr. Arbuthnot. And 
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Mr. Wollaston ha*, with the approval of the Council, brought 
forward a proposal to found a medal for Oriental research, 
which will in future form a much coveted distinction. 
Lust year I said something regarding summaries of . 
research; and I afterwards heard that Dr. Cust had 
prepured an elaborate scheme for a handbook of Indian 
Archaeology. I hope that that scheme will be carried out, 
for such a work will be of the greatest value to students 
both in Indiu und England. Then I might recommend 
the plan adopted, I believe, at the Geographical Society, 
to Dr. Codrington’s attention. According to this pluu 
a current register is kept of classified subjects, and every 
book and article is entered us it appears under its 
appropriate head. But after all, plans and systems hava 
only a secondary value. Enthusiasm, the love of historic 
and scientific truth, the readiness to assist, these are the 
qualities on which the future of Oriental research depends ; 
und judged by these standards few men have done more 
for Oriental learning in this country than Professor Rhys 
Davids. I can testify from personal experience to tho 
zeal he inspires, and the assistance he is always ready to 
give. One other quality is essential. Good sense and 
sanity of judgment are the special characteristics of Euglish 
scholarship; and they are, I think, in general very 
characteristic of the articles in our Journal. The Germans 
may surpass us- in fulness of knowledge and accuracy of 
detail, perhaps they do so; the Frenchmen in lucidity, in 
neatness of logic, in skill of exposition: but for good senBO 
und soundness of judgement we boast that English scholars 
1>ear the palm. As a famous Professor of patristic theology 
once said to me, " If we have done nothing else, we have 
at least taught the Germans to learn English.” 

And now, Gentlemen, I think 1 huve said enough to 
show you that our President and Council deserve our 
warmest thanks. I beg to move the adoption of the 
Report. (Applause.) 

Mr. A.. N. Wollaston, C.I.E., said: Mv Lord, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I beg to second tho adoption of the 
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Report. I shall probably clothe in language tho sentiments 
of everyone hero present when I say that for the last 
three-quarters of a century, in which the Asiatic Society 
. has been in existence, there haa been splondid service per¬ 
formed. With the Society’s magnificent library and its still 
more important Journal, I thiuk everything has been dono 
to carry out tho objects for which it was founded. But 
it is a reproach, and I think you will share the opinion 
with me, thnt we have dono absolutely nothing for scholars. 
Sorno of you may bo tempted to say that might easily 
be remedied by giving them a seat on the Council of the 
Society—ouo of the most distinguished compliments you 
could pay an Oriental man of letters—but I would have you 
bear in mind that that is not practicable for this reason : 
In order to have a seat on the Council and be a thoroughly 
active member, access to London is more or less essential. 
For this reason very few scholars are placed upon the Council. 
They ore not appointed becauso they cannot attend. When, 
therefore, the Couucil, in common with all other lovnl 
subjects of Tier Majesty, took into consideration the question 
of how they would mark the Sixtieth Year of Uer Majesty’s 
Reign, they felt that o suitable means would be to found 
a medal to be given once in three years to the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholur of his time. I hope I shall carry you 
all with me when I say that it would have been impossible 
to find any more suitable means than a medal, and I hope 
tho members of tho Society will assist us in thus testifying 
our loyalty. I think if we do anything it should be 
done well, but there comes in tho vital question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. To do it thoroughly would mean 
a figure that would perhaps frighten you all if I were 
to mention it It is £300. Let me explain. You must 
have a die ; thnt would cost £35. Tf you give n medal you 
must give one worthy of the Society which bestows it, and 
worthy of the recipient who is to receive it. That, there¬ 
fore, would cost the considerable sura of £20. That, you 
will observe, is £7 each year after the first year’s expenditure. 
In other words, to do the thing ns one would like to see it 
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done would involve finding a sufficient sum to produce £7 
u year over and above the initial outlay. Hut I am afraid 
we must be less ambitious, and if we can get money enough 
to pay for the die, and the first year's inedal—that is, in . 
round figures, £50—I think we must trust to chance for 
what is to happen in providing £20 at the end of another 
three years. With this view a paragraph has been placed 
in the Report, and a circular will he sent round to you. 

I only hope that it will not be consigned to that place where 
so many’ Jubileo solicitations, as I may perhaps call them, are 
fated to go—to the omnivorous waste-paper basket. We do 
not ask you for a very big sum, hut if you will give a little 
we may tide over the difficulty, and give a medal worthy 
of the Society to which we are all proud to belong. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Thomson Lyon: I should like to say a word in 
support of Mr. Kennedy’s very excellent speech on tho 
Report. Tho Society is extremely valuable as keeping us 
iu touch with India, and those who retire from tho Indian 
Civil Service. As Mr. Kennedy says, if we do not catch 
retiring Civil servants before they come over and join other 
bodies, we cannot expect them to form useful members of 
our Society. Mr. Kennedy having said that his thief- 
cntching propensities were abnormally developed, he cannot 
do better than keep himself in touch with those who come 
from India. With regard to the body of tho Report, it 
is the most satisfactory’ I hnve heard since I have hud the 
pleasure of being a member of the Society. 

Lord Ileay said: I mu sure w’e are grateful to Mr. Kennedy 
for the admirable way in which he has moved tho adoption 
of tho Report, and for the many useful and valuable hints 
which we hnve received from him. With regard to the 
members whom we have lost, I have already on a previous 
occasion alluded to the very great loss the Society sustained 
in the person of Dr. Rost. I need not, therefore, repeat 
my remarks on that subject. There is one name, however, 
to which I wish to make some allusion, because I happened 
to be on cordial relations, whilst I was Governor of Bombay, 
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with the Maharajah of Raunagnr, who, probably, was known 
to some of you, as he came here some few years ago. He 
was a most prominent chief, and I do not believe there 
was a chief in Kattinwud whose intentions to do good and 
loyal service to his own subjects were more appreciated by 
the Bombay Government, not only of my day, but of that 
of my predecessors. It was quite sufficient to invite him 
to take some measure which would be useful to his subjects 
cither in the way of starting new schools, lightening indirect 
luxation, or carrying out public works, to find a ready 
response. He instituted a Council, and created thereby 
a very efficient administrative machinery. He was eager 
to take action; in fact, at one time we were alarmed ns 
to the effect this eagerness might have on the financial 
condition of his State. He was in many instances lavish 
in bis expenditure, not for his own pleasure or pursuits, but 
for the State. I should like to mention a characteristic trait 
of the late Mahnrujah’s character: he sent his own daughter 
to a girls’ school. Now anyone who knows India will 
renlizo what it means for a Rajput chief — especially in 
a part of the country which has not reached so advanced 
a stage of civilization as that of many other parts of 
India—to send his daughter to a school with other girls. 
I hope his son will follow the example he inherited from 
his father. 

Mr. Kennedy has alluded to tho catholicity of the Royul 
Asiutic Society. That undoubtedly has been illustrated 
again during the past year, both in the various lectures 
which have been givon at monthly meetings here, and also 
by the articles contained in the Journal. You have heard 
it stated, when the Report was read, that we have been 
able to incrcauf the reputation of that publication, and 
I ought to point out that it is not a compliment we 
paid to ourselves, but that it was justified by the accounts 
which have reached us from several of our foreign readers 
and foreign Orientalists. (Hear, hear.) The Journal has 
been more und more appreciated by our friends abroad, 
and I entirely agree with the remarks which have been 
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made by Mr. Kennedy, that its success is largely due to 
the Editor, our energetic and zealous Secretary, Professor 
Ilhys Davids, whose services to the Society—as I need 
hardly mention to you—become every year more valuable 
And I am only speaking in Professor Rhys Davids' own 
name in saying that ho appreciates as much as we appre¬ 
ciate, as Mr. Kennedy has already pointed out, the assistance 
which is given to him by Miss Hughes, our indefatigable 
Assistant Secretary. 

With regard to the appointment of Dr. Codrington, 
I am very pleased with what has been said in approvul 
of this arrangement. Action ought to have been taken 
sooner, but we are glad that at last we can give 
Dr. Codrington the recognition to which bis services 
entitle him. I wish also to point out that we hope 
very soon to have a catalogue of our exceedingly valuable 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. Dr. Wintermit* is 
engaged in the work, and wo have every hope that before 
long the Society may have a catalogue and index which 
will be useful to those who wish to consult these MSS. 

With regard to the use of the library, it is satis¬ 
factory that there is a constant demand for books, and 
that we have been able, os the Report shows this year, 
to include a small expenditure ou new works and on 
important Oriental manuscripts. This is the first such 
purchase of manuscripts which tho Society has been able 
to afford. 

As to our Oriental Translation Fund, another volume 
has just been published, and I hopo that we shall be enabled 
bv a growing number of subscribers to increaso the number 
of these volumes. 

Mr. Wollaston has alluded to tho Medal. To this 
subject the Council gave special attention. We have taken 
great care in tho steps adopted to choose the best tribunal 
for electing a medallist; and wc are conscious that the task 
of the jury is a very delicate one, and not a very enviable 
one, because criticism will be on tho alert. On the other 
hand, in establishing such a medal, we are following in 
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the step** of the French Academy and of other French 
institutions. We certainly do not err on the side of too 
much recognition in England, for hitherto, I am afraid, 
there is no country where the merit of Orientalists has 
been less recognized than by this the greatest Oriental power 
in the world. I am sure that Mr. Kennedy will agree with 
ine that in this mutter our judgment is not superior to 
that of countries which recognize the merit of the scholar, 
and I hope my remarks on the subject will reach those 
in authority. We have this year a unique opportunity 
for turning over a new leaf, and I hope that amongst the 
distinctions which undoubtedly and very properly will l>e 
grunted ut tho Queen's Jubilee will ho some to Oriental 
scholars. I should be sorry to find that the cluiins of 
Orientalists have not been laid before Her Majesty, tho 
Empress of India, because Oriental scholars are umong 
those who certainly contribute to increase our Imperial 
reputation. (Hear, hear.) If wo are an Imperial power, 
it is largely duo to the fact thnt we are an Oriental power, 
and, now that we hear so much about Imperialism, I hope 
thnt we shall see some tangible results of that Imperial 
spirit in the recognition of men who have so long worked 
for Imperial objects without receiving the slightest en¬ 
couragement. (Hear, hear.) 

There is the usual paragraph in the Report to tho effect 
that we have not yet obtained our Orieutal School. This 
Society wus represented at a meeting over which I had the 
honour to preside lately in the building of the Royal College 
of Phvsicinns. There were representatives of all the most 
learned Associations which could possibly be represented at 
such a meeting. At least, I have never had the honour 
of presiding over a more representative meeting; and there 
was absolute unanimity that the time had come for 
immediate action, and that there wus no excuse for further 
delar. Whence the delay and opposition arise, gentlemen, 
is ono of those mysteries which perhaps one of the ladies 
whom we have elected to-day will have to include amongst 
the signs of the times. (Laughter and hear, hear.) 

1897. 
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Encouraged by your support in the year to come, this 
Society will endeavour to discharge its responsible duties. As 
I have said on a former occasion, ours is not a sphere of 
activity which appeals to the public. Wo are, I am afraid, 
in many ways rather an aristocratic body. We stand 
rather aloof. If there are disadvantages to such a condition 
there are also great advantages. At all events the work 
wo produce, and of which the Journal is a permanent 
record, is useful. The speeches delivered here are sound 
and critical, and we are not swayed by any passing gust 
of public opinion, but we are trying to contribute to 
a science which has certainly in this country always been 
one of very great and growing importance in relation to 
its influence in the East. And you will see in tho Report 
this sentence—“The Council is not blind to the fact how 
much more requires to bo done in the work of interpreting 
tho East to the West.” The duty of interpreting tho East 
to tho West becomes day by day more significant, because 
any misunderstanding in tho West of what is thought and 
felt in the East constitutes every day a greater danger. 
Tn tho same way the West is to be interpreted to the 
East. That is a corresponding duty, and we cannot lose 
sight of reciprocity. The difficulties attached both to the 
interpretation of the East to the West, and of the West 
to tho East, have been—I hope you will not think it 
paradoxical—rather increased by the amount of publicity 
which is given to the various events which happen in 
diUerent parts of the globe, and which are not ulways 
rightly interpreted either in the East or in the West. Our 
Society considers it a privilege to interpret tho East to the 
West by tho discovery of tho treasures of Oriental learning, 
os far os its meuns will allow, thereby restoring that equi¬ 
librium of knowledge which is so necessary in order that 
public opinion may not be led astray. I hope this Society 
will never swerve from its duty, and that it may in the 
future, as in the past, always steer clear of anything which 
is not distinctly and scientifically proved, and which is 
consequently not distinctly true in its essence. (Applause.) 
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Dr. QazUr moved a resolution to the effect that tho 
author of any article published in the Journal should be 
allowed to republish it in three months, instead of in twelve 
months as hitherto. 

Dr. Thornton seconded the resolution; and the President 
put it to the meeting whether it should be added to the 
Report. 

Dr. Cmt opposed the resolution on the ground that if he 
were to support it he might appear to bo arranging for the 
republication of his own articles. 

After further discussion, in which Mr. Kennedy, Professor 
Bendull, and Mr. Thomson Lyon took part, the resolution 
was added to the Report, which was then carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Wat home exhibited a Snake Stone from South India, 
lie said : This is one of those stones which are very 
frequently found in the South of India, especially on the 
Western Coast I do not know whether they are found 
in tho North of India: I rather think not They are 
often seen in the South, sometimes within the precincts 
of temples, or upon platforms under trees, or even by tho 
roadsides. Nothing like worship is paid to them, although 
there is a certain amount of superstition attached to them. 
It is considered unlucky to point the finger at them. Tho 
finger so pointed might, it is supposed, rot and drop 
off. Women who wish to have children come to the 
stones, and place flowers near them. I saw this one 
on a woody txink close to the picturesque temple at 
Mangalore in tho Kanaru country. Some examples have 
a very old appearance, and are, perhaps, relics of a cult 
or people who existed before the introduction of Brahminism. 
Of course, the Bruhmus pay no respect to snakes or cobras, 
although there are snakes in the Brahmin temples. This 
example shows a cobra on one side, and on the other side 
there is a woman whose body ends in a snake. Some¬ 
times the stones are much larger, but this is an average 
specimen. 

Lord Iteay ; Where was the stone found ? 
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J If. Wulhowu: On a wooded bank near the temple 
before referred to. It wus by a spring that issued from 
the side of the bank. For some cause the bushes or trees 
on the bank had been burned, and this stone had roUed 
down. Seeing it lying about for a considerable time I had 
it brought to me. 

Lord Reay: Can you assign any date to it ? 

Mr. Walkout*: No, I cannot Most of these stones are 
very old, and I think they are relics of some pre-Brahmiuic 
cult. , 

Profenor Rhyn Daridt said that in pinto lxxxiii of 
Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship," there was 
a figure of a similar kind found at Amnrnvati. Both in 
the Atharva Veda and in the oldest Buddhist records there 
were charms to propitiate cobras, so worded as to show the 
existence at that very early date of what comes very near 
to snake worship. 

Discussion, in which Professor Bemlnll, Mr. Wiekre- 
masinghe, Romesh C. Dutt, C.I.E., etc., took part, followed. 

Mr. Wickrtmaxinghe thought the stone was a Kinnura 
stone. 

Tho Secretary said that he thought the Kinnaros were 
rather a sort of harpy, with birds' heads. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt suid that whereas tho centaur was a horao 
with a human face, tho Kinnara was now usunllv shown as 
a human body with a horse’s face. Snuke worship was now 
certainly tolerated by the Brahmas (?). 

Mr. AMumer said remains of snuke stones were found 
north of the Forth. 

Mr. Hugh Rnynbird, jun., said the Hindoos would not 
destroy a snuke except for reward. The cobra was as 
useful to them as a cat, to destroy rats or mice. 

The Secretary exhibited and very shortly explained 
a unique MS. from Ceylon on tho method of uttuining 
Samiidhi and Jhana. 

Lord Reay: I will only now thank Professor Rhys 
Davids for having mado tho explanation we have just 
beard. Tho matter will, however, be brought before the 
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Paris Congress. We shall be glad to see as many of our 
friends as possible at Paris. I have lately been in com¬ 
munication with the promoters of the Congress, and I find 
that they are most hospitably disposed. No one will regret 
the visit. 

June 15, 1837.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. Arthur"T. Pringle, 

Mr. J. P. Rawlins, 

Mr. George Effendi Zuidan, 

Mr. Subrumunia Iyer, and 
Mr. Nadiesh Bomunji Vukil 

bud been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. II. W. Cuve gave an account of the ruins at Anura- 
dhapura, Sigiri, and Polonnaruwa, in Ceylon, illustrated 
by lantern slides, some of which were taken from his book 
lately reviewed in the Journal, and some from other sources. 

There wus a very full attendance, including the Delegates 
from the Ceylon Government present in Loudon for the 
Jubilee. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Yirchand II. Gandhi, 
Professor Rhys Duvids, and Mr. F. Corbet took part. 

Professor Rhys Davids said that the unusually large 
attendance of members and their friends showed how 
greatly the Society appreciated the kindness of Mr. Cave 
in coming there that afternoon. The beauty of tho pictures 
he had exhibited was indeed only equalled by tho judgment 
Mr. Cave had showu in the remarks ho had made to 
explain them. These wonderful remains were unrivalled 
in grandeur and impressiveness, not only in India, but 
indeed throughout the world (with the one exception of 
those in Egypt). And, in attempting to convey to his 
hearers an accurate idea of what the milts were, a loss 
skilful speaker might have wearied tho minds of his audience 
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with a mass of detail that was really not essential to the 
effect required. It would be scarcely possible to choose 
better than Mr. Cuvo had done between what, in the 
necessary limit of time, should be included and what should 
be left out. 

31 r. Cave had been good enough to suggest that on 
some points on which authorities were in doubt he (Professor 
Ithys Davids) might be able to suggest a solution. Do 
was sorry to say he was not at all able to do so. And the 
object of the beautiful monoliths round the Thupitrama 
was as much a puzzle to him as it had been to others. 
He would only venture on the opinion that Ferguson was 
quite right in supposing that the Sat Mai Prasa<la at 
Polonnurnwa afforded the best explanation of the probable 
form and proportions of the magnificent Loha Prasada at 
Amuadhnpura, so ruthlessly destroyed by the Tamils. It 
hnd probably had nine stories, each—like the seven in the 
later building—somewhat smaller than the one below it, 
and the 1,600 pillars, which were all that now remained, 
very likely supported not the second, but the first of tho 
nine. 

But his mind, just then, was in no mood for details. 
Having lived for more than a year under the shadow of 
these mighty remains of u bygone age, he had learned 
to realize, much more deeply than a passing visitor could 
do, their wonderful charm. As the first archaeological 
Commissioner in Ceylon, he personally worked at the 
unveiling of some of the treasures they hnd seen, and ho 
was full of a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Cave for having 
culled up afresh, and so vividly, both by pictures and in 
words, the memory of the impressive scenes he would 
never be uble to see again. 

Mr. F. Corbet, on behalf of the delegates from Ceylon, 
begged leave to express the greut pleasure they had felt 
at being present thut afternoon, and their admiration of 
what they had seen and heard. They also wished to express 
the gratitude which the Sinhalese inhabitants of the island 
felt towards the Government of Ceylon for the steps they 
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had taken towards the excavation and preservation of the 
nutional monuments in thut ancient home of culture and 
learning. 


IL Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

1. Zf.itschuikt der Dbcswuex Mohgexlaxdischkx Gesxllschaft. 
Band LI, Heft l. 

Horn (P.). A us italienischen Bibliothek. 

Phillipi (Fr.). Nochinuls die Aussprache der scmitischen 
Konsonanteu *1 and 1. 

Hardy (E.). Kin Ib-itrag zur Frage, ob Dhammapiila im 
Nulundusanghariimu seine Kominentare geachrieben. 

Calnnd (\V.). Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen 
Siilras. 

Oppert (J.). Die Schaltmonate bei den Babylonian und 
die iigyptisch-chaldaische Ara des Nabonnasar. 

Gluser (E.). Ursprungdes arabischen Artikels . 

Nestle (E.). Zur Cmsehreibung des Ilebriiischen. 
Fruenkel (S.). Zu den arabischen Papyri der kdniglichen 
Museen in Berlin. . 

2. Ylexxa Oriental Journal. Vol. xi, No. 1. 
Karnbacek(J.). Aegyptische Urkunden aus den kdniglichen 

Musccn zu Berlin. 

Speyer (J. S.). LumbinL 

Lang (C.). Die Wortfolge im Turkischcn. 

Bidder (G.). The Origin of the town of Ajmer and of its 
name. 

Muller (D. II.). Iliob. Kap. 14. 

Kegl (A. von). Riza Kuli Xan als Dichter. 

3. JomxAL Abiatiqck. Serie 9, Toino ix, No. I. 

Leri (S.). Notes sur les Indo-Scytbes (suite). 

Chavannes (Ed.). Le Nestorianismo ct l’iuscription der 
Kara-Bid gassoun. 

Kurppe (M.). Melanges assyriologiques et bibliques. 
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III. Obituary Notick. 

Mr. Hugh Nevill, F.Z.S., M.R.A.S. 

" By the death at Ily^res on April 10th of Mr. Hugh 
Nevill, F.Z.S., of the Ceylon Civil Service, science loses 
an enthusiastic worker in many fields. During twenty- 
seven years’ service Mr. Nevill had been an indefatigable 
collector. Me had discovered and described inunv new 
species in zoology and had contributed many specimens to 
our museums. His collection of birds passed to the Into 
Marquis of Twoeddule; but a large and very complete 
collection of certain genera of shells remains. For some , 
years Mr. Nevill edited and published at his own cost an 
important journal, the Taprohanian, better known on the 
Continent and in America than in England. Mr. Nevill 
leaves also what is probably a unique collection of specimens 
of tho nncient school of Kandy silver work, and took uu 
active part in the revival of the art. The most im]>ortant 
collection is, however, that of ancient Buddhist and Puli 
manuscripts, which, from bis intimnoy with Buddhist 
priests and other native scholars, Mr. Nevill had unusual 
facilities for collecting. A catalogue raieonnf of these has 
been prepared for publication, and tho late l)r. Rost, of tho 
India Office, was most anxious that it should be published. 
Tho catalogue is fortunately complete, aud Mr. Nevill hud 
brought it with him in order to superintend its publication 
in England, but was unable to rally from the severe illness 
that had necessitated his leaving Ceylon.” — From the 
Athenaum. May 1, 1897. Mr. Nevill was elected a member 
of this Society in 1891. 


The late Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, C.I.E. 

Among tho late members of the Society, whose deaths 
were noticed at our last anniversary meeting, was Bankirn 
Chundm Chatterjon, one of the greatest literary men of 
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modem Indio. IIo was bora in 1838, the year after the 
commencement of the present reign, and received an 
excellent English education at the Presidency College of 
Calcutta; and in due course he obtained bis degree as the 
first B.A. of India. Modem Indian literature owes its 
growth and development to a great extent to her sons 
who lmve received the benefits of English education, und 
among them Bankim Chandra was one of the foremost and 
greatest. 

In 1864 Bankim Chandra produced his first historical 
novel, which has been translated into English under the 
title of “ The Chieftain's Daughter.” Nothing so bold and 
fresh and originnl had been attempted in Bengali prose 
before, and the appearance of the great work, marking the 
beginning of a uew school of fiction, took the literary world 
of Bengal by surprise. A generation has passed away since 
the appearance of this book, and the sober criticism of the 
present duy reckons it as one of the masterpieces of 
Bengali literature. 

Other works flowed from the prolific pen of the gifted 
writer thick and fast. A wild and weird story of a strange 
girl, rescued in the Sundarbuns from sacrificial immolation, 
showed the power of the author’s roinuntio imagination; 
and a historical tale of the Moslem conquest of Bengal 
established his reputation for varied delineation of character. 

In 1872 Bankira Chandra started a literary magazine, 
the first of its kind in India; and in its pages he brought 
out, wlmt is perhaps his greatest work, a social novel which 
lias been translated into English under the name of “The 
Poison-Tree.” Bankim Chandra was now the recognized 
king of the literary world in Bengal, and for over twenty 
years he had no equal and no rival. Other novels, social and 
historical, proceeded from his pen in rapid succession, all 
innrked by a bold conception of character, a skilful grouping 
of incidents, and a rich and inimitable diction which grew 
simpler and mellower with practice. For u generation 
the reading world in Bengal feasted on his unceasing 
pioductions, and Bengali ladies in their zenana, and boys 
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in schools and colleges, read his talcs, essays, and didactic 
compositions, with unabated avidity. 

Daring the last years of his life Bnnkim Chandra wrote 
much on Ilindu religion, and his great work on Krishna, 
representing him us a man, a warrior, and a statesman, 
created a profound impression. Then he took up the 
study of the Vedas, delivered a course of lectures on 
Yedic religion, and undertook with the present writer the 
compilation of a comprehensive work of selections from 
sacred Ilindu literature for the use of his countrymen. 

Rnnkiin Chandra was made a Itai Bahadur by the Indian 
Government, and the Queen-Empress made him u Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire. He died 
shortly afterwards, mourned by his countrymen, and leaving 
none behind him worthy to fill up his place in the literary 
world of Bengal. 

Bouksh C. Durr. 


IV. Notes axd News. 

The Legend of Imingn (Rsynsrnga).—Dr. Luders (in an 
interesting paper read before the Gottingen Kbn. GeselL 
der Wissenschaften, 1897) has discussed the Sanskrit and 
Puli versions of this story. He comes to the conclusion 
that the Pali verses, os distinct from the prose, are re¬ 
produced from the same old and popular ballad from which 
the oldest Sanskrit authorities also drew; that neither 
Sanskrit nor Pali borrow from one another; that each has 
in certain passages the oldest form; and that the Puli prose 
is inconsistent with the Pali verses. lie also discusses the 
illustrations of this legend on the Bliarhut Tope (pi. xxvi), 
at Amaruvati (Fergusson, pi. lxxxvi;, at Devnndahulji (Ind. 
Ant., ii, 142), mid at Bangkok (Fournerau, “Le t>iuin 
Ancicn,” pL xix). Tho Amaruvati idcntiiicution is here 
made for tho first time. 

The history of this popular gibe against the ascetics mnv 
not be of much importance for the history of Indian thought 


notes and news. 


Toy 


But so critical a discussion of the versions of it is of much 
importance for the history of the texts in which they occur. 
No one will be surprised that Dr. Liiders uses the critical 
method, and has been able thereby to arrive at useful 
conclusions. Tho wonder is that scholars of reputution 
should still wuste good ink and paper in ranging such 
similar versions side by side without attempting any such 
critical discussion of their historical relation. We have 
already protested against this method (above, pp. 199, 200, 
and in the 1896 issue, p. 377); and the present work by 
Dr. Liiders encourages tho hope that such protests will 
soon be no longer necessary. 

Buddhist JAt aka *.—Tho third volume of the Jiitnka 
translation is all printed, and will be published very soon. 

Semitic Studies .—A volume entitled "Semitic Studies,” 
containing literary contributions on every branch of 
Semitics, has been edited by Mr. George Alexander Kohut, 
in memory of his father, the late Dr. Alexander Kohut, 
author of tho " Aruch Completum.” The articles are 
preceded by the portrait, and a biographical sketch of tho 
deceased written by his brother, Dr. Adolph Kohut. Tho 
importance of the volume can best bo seen from the following 
list of its contents:— 

F. Max Muller, On Ancient Prayers (Extracts from Lectures 
delivered at Oxford). 

M. Steinschneider, Lupidorion, ein culturgeschichtlicher 
Versuch. 

Cyrus Adler, The Cotton Grotto—an ancient Quarry in 
Jerusalem, with Notes on Ancient Methods of 
Quarrying. 

J. Barth, Dio Polel -Conjugation und dio Pdlal-Participien. 
Charles A. Briggs, A study of the use of 2*? nnd 22*? in tho 

Old Testament. 

K. Buddc, Dio Ueberschrift des Buches Ainos und des 

Propheten Heimnt. 

T. K. Cheyne, Tho Book of Psalms; its Origin uud its 
Relation to Zoroastrianism. 
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Hartwig Dercnbourg, lie die Rimmim sur une inscription 
himyarite. 

B. Fclsenthul, Zur Bibcl und Grnmmatik. 1. Kirnohi oder 
Kamchi ? 2. Erklaorung von Amos, vi, 10. 

31. FriedUendcr, Jebudah ha-Levi on the Hebrew Language 
Kuzri ii, g 67 to 80. 

Julias Fuorst, Spuren der paliUtinisch-judischen Schrift- 
deutang und Sugen in der Uebcrsetzung der LXX. 

31. Goster, The oldest version of Midrush Megillah, published 
for the first time from a unique 3IS. of the tenth 
century. 

31. J. de Goeje, Quotations from the Bible in the Quran 
and the trudition. 

Hermann Gollancz, Truuslution of the Turgum of the Amiduh. 

W. II. Green, The Diction of Genesis VI-IX. 

3Iax Grunbaum, Renan fiber die spate re u Forinen der 
hcbniischcn Spruche. 

S. I. Halberstum, Annotation to the “ Arukh Completum ” 
(in Hebrew). 

Hulevy, L’cntcrrement de Jacob d’upres la Gemhe. 

A. Harkuvy, Sa’odyn on the Khuzurs (in Hebrew). : 

Hartwig Hirschfeld, Notix fiber einen dem Muimnui untcr- 
geschobenen arnbischen Commentar zu Esther. 

Murcus Jastrow, An Analysis of I’sulins LXXXIV and Cl. 

K. Kohler, The Testament of Job. An Esseno Midmsh on 
the Book of Job, reedited and translated with intro¬ 
ductory and explanatory notes. 

S imuel Krauss, Aegvptische nnd syrische Gotternnmen im 
Talmud. 

3Iayer Lambert, De la formation des racines trilitires fortes. 

31. Lazarus, Erklarung eitier Tuhnu Ntclle. 

I,. Lewysohu, Tokdoth Ln'aU hnytjim, Notes on the Zoology 
of the Talmud (in Hebrew). 

Immanuel Low, Margiuulicn zu Kohut’s Aruch. 

D. S. Margolionth, Un the Arabia version of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 

A. Xoubauer, Somo unpublished Liturgies attributed to 
R. Su’adyu Gaou. 
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Gustav Opport, Ueber die juodiscben Colonien in Indien. 
George Alexander Kohut, Correspondence between the Jews 
of Malabar aud New York a century ago. 

Samuel Poztmnski, Aus Qirqis&nia’ Kitub al-anwi\r w‘al- 
mar&qib. 

Theodor Roinaoh, La deuxiemo ruine de Jericho. 

L. A. Rosenthal, Einiges fiber dio Agadu in der Mechilta 

S. Schechter, Notes on u Hebrew Commentary to the Penta¬ 
teuch in a Parma MS. 

M. Schreiner, Beitriige zur Geschichto dor Bibel in der 

arabischcn Literutur. 

Moiso Schwab, Mots grecset latinsduns le lines rubbiniqno*. 
C. Siegfried, Boitriigo zur Lehro von detu zusammengesetzton 
Satze im Neuhobraischen. 

II. Steinthal, Character der Semiten. 

H. L. Struck, Ueber verloren gegangene Ilundschriften des 
Alten Testaments. 

Boujnmin Szold, The eleventh chapter of the Book of 
Duuiel. 

C. Tuylor, On Codex de Rossi 184. 

Hugo Winkler, Die Ilebraer in den Tel-Arourna Briefen. 

Pombh Site of KufinAro. — Extensive excavations are 
now, we understand, being made into the mounds of ruins 
at Navandgarh, to the north of Bettiah, where stands the 
well-known Asoka-edict pillar. From an exploration of 
the country along the line of thoso pillars, which stretch 
north-westwards from Patna, Dr. Waddell, in 1893, formed 
the opinion that these pillars marked the route of Buddha’s 
last journey to Kusinara, whero ho died; and also that 
manv topographical reasons pointed to the possibility that 
the ruins at * Navand ’ fort might prove, on digging, to bo 
those of the 'Nirvana* (or more properly Purinirvutja) 
stupas. On Dr. Waddell’s recommendation Babu P. C. 
Muketji, who has been making archaeological excavations 
at Patna for the Bengal Government, was recently sent to 
explore the country- thereabouts for tho site of Kusiuaru, 
and on making a few superficial incisions into tho largest 
mound at Navandgajb, he disclosed the base of an enormous 
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xtupa about 300 feet in diameter, and exhumed some bricks 
with Asoka - like characters. As famine was prevailing 
there, Dr. Waddell asked the Commissioner, Mr. Bourdillon, 
whether he could not arrauge to have the place fully 
excavated by famine-relief labour. This is now being done, 
and, as the ruins are undoubtedly very old and have been 
little disturbed for ages, the results are likely to prove 
highly interesting, even should the place turn out to be 
some other site than that of Buddha's death. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s Medal .—The Committee of Selection 
have chosen Professor Cowell as the first recipient of the 
Society’s Medal. 

Persian Manuscript on Geometry .—We have received from 
India a unique Persian Manuscript on Geometry, and shall 
be glad to show it to anyone interested in the subject. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

The Council has resolved that to commemorato the 
Sixtieth Year of Tier Majesty's reign, a Gold Medal be 
fouuded by the Royul Asiutic Society. 

Such medal shall bo awarded in recognition of dis¬ 
tinguished services in Oriental research. 

The services referred to shall be the publication of 
a book or books in English, or of an edition of un Oriental 
Text with introduction and notes in English, calculated to 
further the objects of the Society as laid down in Rule 1.* 

The first medal will be awurded in the yeor 1897; 
subsequent awurda will be at intervals of not less than 
three years; and no award will be made, even after such 
interval, unless fitting recipients be forthcoming. 

The President will nominate every three years to the 
Council three gentlemen to form a Selection Committee to 
choose tho recipient of the medal, it being understood that 
the Committoe will be assisted in forming their judgment 
by the advice of Professors of Oriental subjects at our 
Universities, and of such other scholars as they shall think 
fit to consult. 

Tho nomination of the members of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee, and the recommendation by that Committee of the 
Medallist, shall be subject to the final approval of the 
Council. 

Lord Renv, with tho approval of the Council, lias chosen 
as tho Selection Committee to nominate the Medallist for 
1897— 

1. Tho Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant* Duff, G.C.S.I., 

F.R.S., Vice-Pres. R.A.S., 

2. Sir Charles II. Elliott, K.C.S.I., 

3. Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., Vice-Prcs. R.A.S. ; 

and those gentlemen have consented to act us the Committee. 

I 1. Thr Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland i* instituted for 
the pnriKwy of Investigating tile ’Art*, the History, and the Literature of A»i*; 
■ml ■>f facilitating interconres with Ksatcrn people* hy an accurate interpretation 
of their custom*, lh*u lading*, and their beii-Ia. 
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Subscriptions are invited to provide for the cost of 
founding the medal. 

The following have been already received or promised:— 


The President. Lord Rcay 
Mr. F. F. Arbulhnot 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell 

Mr. H. BoTeridgo. 

Mr. E. L. Brandrcth 
Mr. E. O. Browne 
Dr. O. Codrinjjton 
Professor E. B. Cowell ... 
Dr. R. X. Cost ... ... 

Professor Doaner ... 

Sir M. E. Grant DuR ... 
Mr. K. W. Fnuaf 

Dr. M. Caster . 

Mrs. Gibson . 

Sir Frederick Gold-mid ... 
Major-General Gasset 

Mr. R. Heap . 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter ... 

Mr. ¥. Irvine . 

Mr. H. C. Kay . 

Mr. J. Kennedy . 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence 
Dr. G. W. Lritncr 
Mr. Gny Le Strange 

Mrs. Lewis . 

Professor D. Margolioatb 
Professor Bnrbier do Mrynard 
Mr. F. D. Mocattm 

Sir William Mair . 

Profeesor F. Mu Muller... 
Tbo Marijiinss of Ripon ... 
Mona. Emile Smart 

Mr. R. Sewell . 

Mr. C. Tawney . 

Dr. T. H. Thornton 
Mr. M. J. Wslhomc ... 
Mr. T. Wnttcni ... 

Sir Itavmond West ... 

Mr. A.’ X. Wollaston ... 
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V. Additions to the Librart. 

fm'iiW by (hr Minister of (hr Dutch Colonies. 

Verbeek (Dr. R. D. M.) et R. Fennema. Description 
g&dogiquc do Java et Madoura. 2 Tomes and foL 
Atlas. 8 vo. Amsterdam, 1896. 

Presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik 
Collection by C. Ilezold. Vol. IV. 4to. London, 1896. 

Presented by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Wilson (T.). The Swastika. 8vo. Washington, 1896. 

Presented by the Bibliothigue Nationals, Paris. 

Lavoix (II.). Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la 
Bibliothilque Nutionale. Egvpte et Syrie. 

• Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1896. 

Presented by II. H. the Mahdraja of (Thcar. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of H. II. 
the Maharaja of Ulwar by Peter Peterson. 

4to. Bombay, 1892. 

Presented by the Madras Government Museum. 

Thurston (Edgar). Bulletin. Vol. II, No. 1. Anthropologv. 

8vo. Madras, 1897. 

Presented by the Mon. Mahdrdja Prat dp Narain Singh of 
Ay odhya. 

Rosakusuiuukura. 

Presented by the Indian Government. 

Crooke (W.). Tribes und Custes of the North-West. 
Provinces and Oudh. 4 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1896. 

Presented by Professor llhys Davids. 

Oriental Studies. A Selection of the Papers read before 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. 

8vo. Boston, 1891. 

La union (C. R.). Whitney Memorial Meeting. 

8vo. Boston, 1897. 


J.K.A.S. 1S97. 


10 
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Frelented by Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid. 

Morier (J.). The Adventures of Ilujji Bnba of Ispahun. 
Edited by C. J. Wills, with an Introduction by Major- 
General Sir F. Goldsmid. 8vo. London, 1897. 

Pretented by liny ft Raynbird, Esq. 

A Collection of 15 Santali and other Northern \ ernacular 
Grammars and Vocabularies. 

Presented by the Author. 

Chavannes (E.). La premiere Inscription Chinoise de 

Bodh-Gava. 8vo. Paris, 1897. 

Nou (F.). Une biographic ineditc do Bardesane l’Astro- 
logue. Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1897. 

Simpson (W.). The Orientation or Direction of Temples. 

Roy. 8vo. Bromley, 1891. 

Berghold (Kurt). Somali Studieu. Pamphlet. 4to. 

Rodgers (C. J.). Supplement to Thomas’s Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi. Pamphlet. 8vo. 

Ilommol (Dr. Fritz). Ancient Hebrew Tradition ns illus¬ 
trated by the Monuments, translated into English by 
E. M'Clure and L. CrosslA 8vo. London, 1897. 

Cusartelli (Rev. L. C.). The Cntholic Church in Japan. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. London. 

Lindsay (Rev. J.). The Significance of the Old Testament 
for Modem Theology. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

Thornton (James Howard). Memories of Seven Cam¬ 
paigns. A record of thirty-five years’ service in the 
Indian Medical Department in India, China, Egypt, 
nnd the Sudan. With an Introduction by A. E. Hake, 
illustrated by C. and K. M. Thornton. 

8vo. London, 1895. 


Presented by the Publishers. 

Cool (W.). With tho Dutch in the East, an outline of 
the military operations in Lombock, 1894. Translated 
horn the Dutch by E. J. Tuylor. 

Roy. 8vo. London, 1897. 
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Wijnkoop (Rev. T. D.). Manual of Hebrew Syntax, 
translated from the Dutch by Rev. Dr. E. van den 
Bicsen. 8vo. London, 1897. 

Kuhn (E.) und II. Schnorr von Carolsfeld. Die Tran¬ 
scription fremder Alphabetc. 8vo. Leipzig, 189/. 

Temple (G.). Glossary of Indian Terms relating to 
Religion, Customs, Government, Land, and other words 
in common use. 8vo. London, 1897. 

Mnrqunrdt (J.). Fundumente israelitischen und judischcr 
Geschichte. 

_Untcrsuchungen zur Geschichte von Lran. Heft 1. 

Wellhausen (J.). Reste arabischen Heidentums. 

8vo. Berlin, 1897. 

Jacob (Dr. G.). Studien in Arabischen Dichtern. Ilefte 
j ^ 8vo. Berlin, 1898-7. 

Purchased. 

Kulilag und Dnmnag: nlte syrischo Uhersetzung des 
Indischen Furstenspiegels, text und deutscho uhersetzung 
von G. Bickcll, mit einer Einleitung von Th. Benfoy. 

Roy. 8vo. Leipzig, 1876. 

Suter (Dr. II.). Dio Araber nls Vormittler des Wissao- 
schaften in doren Ubergang vom Orient in den Occident. 

8vo. Aaron, 1897. 

Hartmann (Dr. Franz). Dio Bhagavadgita. 

12mo. Braunechuteig, 1897. 

Biina. Ilarsa Carita. Sanskrit Text edited with Sankara’s 
Commentary by Knslnath Pandurang Parab and Snstri 
Dbondo Pasasiiriim Vaze. 8vo. Bombay, 1892. 

Maodonelt (A. A.). Vedio Mythology. Grundriss, Band iii, 
|f e f t 8vo. Stra*iburg, 1897. 

Deussen (Prof. P.). Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda. 

8 vo. Leipzig, 1897. 
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Art. XXV.— Note* on the Hnh&bhdrata, trith npecial reference 
to Dahlmann't "i {ahflbh&rata” 1 By M. Winters rrz, 
Ph.D. 


I. 

In his important “ Contributions to tho History of tho 
Mahabharata,” 5 Dr. Buhler baa proved that in Kumarila’s 
time, i.e. in the first half of the eighth century, there 
existed a Mahabharata, attributed to tho sage Vvasa, which 
was not merely an epic poem, hut was looked upon as 
a Smrti, or sacred tradition; and that it contained not only the 
Qunti and Anufasana Parvans, but also many other portions 
found in our editions of the Muhabhurata, which have been 
repeatedly declared to be “ late additions. Dr. Buhler 
has further shown that inscriptions of about A-U. 500 quote 
the Mahubhiirata as an authority on sacred law, and describe 
it as a bulky work, containing 100,000 verses. And as we 


» J*epb Dahlnwnn, “ Dm Mahabharata *1* Epo* and RechUburh.” (Berlin: 
Verlair mo F*li* L, Dame*. 1895. 8*.) . 

i Indian Studiw.” By G. Buhler and J. Kimt*. No. II. Contribution* 
to the HiMorr ot the Mufiibhirnta. (Siuunifsberiehte der k. Akademic d. 
Wi*a. in Wien. Phil.-hint. CImm, Bd. curii. No. xii, 1892 ) 
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must allow some time, say a century or two, for the gradual 
development of this sacred character, he concludes “ that 
the Mahabhilmta certainly was a Smrti or Dhannncastra 
from a.d. 300, and that about a.d. 500 it certainly did not 
differ essentially in size and in character from the present 
text.” Dr. Btihler adds that further researches “ will in 
all probability enablo us to push back the lower limits, 
which have been thus established provisionally, by four to 
five centuries and perhaps even further.” 

This hint, thrown out by Dr. Btihler, has become fatal 
to Mr. Dahlmann, who, in a book of over 300 pages, 
undertakes to prove what Dr. Buhler only hinted—and 
a good deal more. He takes the bull by the horns, and 
boldly asserts that the Mahitbharata not only existed as 
a Smrti in the fifth century B.C., but was actually composed 
at that time by one great poet —not unlikely a certain Yyiisa 
Ivrsna Dvoipiiyanu—with the outspoken tendency of creating 
a work which should be epos and taic-book at the same time. 

What Bopp declared to be the first principle of all 
Mnhiibharata criticism, “ that not all parts of the epos 
are of the same age, that many parts are later additions, 
while others may go bock to a time far anterior to the 
date of the composition or compilation of the poem ”— 
what has hitherto been held by almost ever) 1 student of 
the Mahitbharata that (as Goldstucker expressed it) the 
Mababhiiruta is “a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods”—is, according to Mr. Dahlmann, 
the irponov i/reCSo? of all researches relating to the 
Mahnbhnrata. 

Mr. Dnhlmann's first proposition is, that in the Mahu- 
bharata, os we know it, law and poetry are inseparably 
connected; that the Smrti portions and the epic portions 
form, os it were, a chemical combination, and arc not merely 
joined together mechanically; that, in fact, dharma or law 
forms the one uniting and dominating characteristic feature 
of the epic element. 

What are his arguments to prove such bold and startling 
assertions ? 
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The epic story, Mr. Dahlmann says, represents a struggle 
between Right and Wrong, Dharma and Adharmn, ending 
with the final victory of the virtuous and the defeat of 
the wicked party. Dharma or Right is represented by 
Yudhisthira, the Dharinarajan, the son of Dharma, the 
very embodiment of Dharma; while Duryodhann, the sou 
of Kali, the embodiment of wickedness, is the representative 
of Adharraa. Moreover, the great problem os to why the 
pious should suffer and the wicked prosper forms not only 
the subject of much discussion in the didactic portions, 
but is also closely interwoven with the epic story. All this 
sufficiently proves, according to Mr. Dahlmann, the esseuti.il 
influence of the law on the epic and drumutic element of 
our poem. 

I confess, the weakness of this argument seems to me 
even more startling than the assertion which it is meant 
to prove. Surely, if this be enough to warrant the original 
Smrti character of the Mababhurata, wo shall find few works 
of fiction in our libraries which might not as well be shelf- 
marked as ‘law-books.’ In most of them (at any rate, in 
those of the good old style) we shall find u virtuous hero 
with a villain as his counterpart, heartrending sufferings 
of the virtuous and most provoking prosperity of the 
wicked, until tbo final glorious triumph of virtue over vice 
—exactly as in the Mahabhiirata. 

Yet Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 72-8) proceeds on the basis of 
this argument to show that all the stories related in the 
Muhiibhnratu about marriages of heroes and heroines, etc., 
were only invented os illustrations of certain legal insti¬ 
tutions, recorded in the Dhnrmafastras, and especially of 
customs which (like marriage by capture) were no longer 
in use at the time when these Qastras and the Mahabhiirata 
itself were composed. Does it not seem more natural, nnd 
more in harmony with historical principles, to assume whut 
Mr. Dahlmann warns as not to assume, that such stories 
belong to a period when these ancient and barbarous customs, 
which had become more or less extinct in the times of the 
Dh^rmngiistras, were still practised? Mr. Dahlmnnu knows 
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ver y well that the heroes of the Muhabharata do not always 
act according to the strict rules of the Dharma^iistra. But 
he trie* to justify all such transgressions by referring us 
(p. 13) to such passages as Munu, x, 105, where anything 
and evervthing is declared to bo lawful “ in times of 
distress” (dpadi). Or he tells us (p. 14) that, according 
to the ancient Hindu code of morals, there was one kind of 
morality for gods and llsia and another for ordinary mortals. 
In this way, of course, everything can be justified. But, as 
the Dhnrma^ilstras were intended as guides of moral conduct 
for ordinary mortals, what could have been the uso of teaching 
it • divine ’ morality in a book intended to be a Dharmufastra ? 
The authors of law-books, no doubt, refer to similar stories 
as those related in the Mahubharutn when they say that 
•• transgression of the law and violence arc found amongst 
the ancient Buges, that they committed no sin on account 
of their great holiness, but that men of later times following 
them committed siu ” (Apastaiuba, ii, 6, 13, 8 seqq. ; 
Gautama, i, 3). It was necessary to introduce such rules 
in tho Dharmafiistras, os they mention the uucient legends 
of gods and Rsis among the sources of the lnw; just as 
it was iacumbent on Kuraiirilu to try to reconcile the 
immoral utid unlawful acts committed by the heroes of 
the Mahiibhurata with the Smrti character which it certaiuly 
had at that time. 1 


The Niyoga. 

Mr. Dablmann devotes a whole chapter (pp. 73-86) to 
certain stories found in the Mahabharuta which (according 
to his theory) were only invented to illustrate the legul 
institution of Niyoga. It is necessary to enter more fully 
on n discussion of this peculiar institution, ns represented 
in the Dliarma^astras on the one hand and in the Mahu- 
bharuta on the other. 


> S«e Bulikr, “Contributions," etc., p. 19 «*qq. 
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We begin with the Dharmafastras. Gautama (xviii, 4 r J f°° n 
xxviii, 23 - 3 ) teaches that a widow may bear a son to her' 
brother-in-law, after having obtained the permission of her 
Gurus. Cohabitation must only take place in due seuson 
(rtau ). On failure of a brother-in-law another relative may 
be appointed (pindayotrarfisaMbatidAekhyo yonimAtrid rd). 
But some declare that only the brother-in-law may be 
appointed. She must not boar more than two sons. A 
living husband also (if impoteut) may have recourse to 
Nivoga. A son begotten on a widow whose brother-in- 
law lives, by another relative, is excluded from inheritance. 
Vnsistha (xvii, 56 seqq.) allows the Niyoga, subject to 
certain restrictions as to the behaviour of the man entitled 
to approach the widow. W ho this man is, is not expressly 
stated, but the parallel passages leave no doubt that the 
brother-in-law is meant. Batidhiiyana (ii, 2, 4, 0-10) 
also allows the Niyoga, subject to tho usual conditions, 
no only mentions tho brother-in-law as entitled to raise 
offspring in the widow. Aupijutjghani is quoted (Baudh., 
ii, 2, 3, 33-4) as an ancient uuthorityopposed to the 
practice of Niyoga. Apastamba (ii, 10, 27, 2 seqq.) 
permits the Niyoga by giving tho negutivo rule that 
a husband shall not make over his wife to any one but 
a ‘ gentilis.’ 1 But he adds that, on account of the weakness 
of men’s senses, the Niyoga is forbidden nowadays, for 
there is no difference between the hand of a gentilis and 
that of any stranger; and if the marriage vow be trans¬ 
gressed both husband und wife go to hell. It is well known 
that Manu also, after first permitting tho Niyoga, with 
certain restrictions —the brother-in-law or some other 
Sapindn of the husband, when duly appointed, shall 
silently approach the widow at night anointed with clarified 
butter, and beyet one non, by no means a second, while some 
authorities allow a second son—condemns it in very strong 


« Compare tho nitre piron by (stu, 77-tW) canrenunp a woman 

whore husband has pone abroad, and who hiu not h«ud of him for fire rvare. 
Shr if to act Ulw a widow, that if to tar. alre mint join forau man relaud to 
her bttflwad. Hot ** /«»/ " rtw* if any mtmlfr of th* family, *Ac •Kail an 
m go to a itrangrr. 
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jery as a practice only fit for beasts (ix, 58-68). Yet 
^bo finds it necessary to discuss the law of inheritance as 
ruluting to the Ksetraja, the son born by an appointed 
widow (ix. 120-1, 145 seqq., 159, 162 seqq., 167, 190-1). 
It should also be mentioned that, according to Manu, ho who 
dallies with a brother’s widow, although she be appointed 
by the Jaw of Niyoga, is unworthy to be entertained 
at a (, riiddha (iii, 160, 178). Brhospati (xxiv, 12-14; 
xxv, 33 seqq., 41), quoting the above passage of Manu,' 
strictly forbids the practice of Niyoga ns being improper 
in the Kali age. lie oven excludes the Ksetraja from any 
share of tho inheritance. Nurnda applies to a woman who, 
“on failure of brothers-in-law, is delivered by her relations 
to a Supinda of the same caste,” tho terra • Punarbhu ’ or 
‘ twice-married woman.' who is only one grade better than 
a * Svairig! ’ or ‘wanton woman’; while he declares a widow 
who rejects brothers-in-law or appointed Sapimlus, and goes 
to live with a stranger, to be a Svairini. He considers, 
however, Niyoga with the brother-in-law (when performed 
according to strict rules "for the continuation of the lineage, 
and not from amorous desire") as quite respectable, provided 
only that the birth of our ton be considered as tho sole 
object of tho Niyoga (see xii, 48, 50, 80-88; xiii, 14, 19, 
23. 45: in Professor Jolly’s “Minor Law Books,” S.B.E., 
vol. xxxiii). 1 

Tho only passage where there is any trace of Niyoga 
being permitted not only with kinsmen, but also with 
a Brahmnna, occurs in Yispu, xv, 3, where we read: 
nnjuktdyum tapinfruoUamacarnena rotpdditnh kjttrajo drill- 
•j"h, which Professor Jolly (in accordance with Nnndapanditn, 
who says: uttamacarnoia brthmanem rotjtdditah) translates: 
“The second is tho son begotten on n wife, viz., one 
begotten by a kinsman allied by funeral oblations, or by 
a member of the highest caste, on an appointed (wife or 
widow).” I venture to suggest that this passage, even 


1 Sm atao G. Biihler, in S.B.E , roL a, no tx. 

J- Jolly, •• ibcht uml Silt* ’’ (Huhlrr 1 . T n ^ 

««nc, “ Tagore Law Lecture*," 1883, pp. 162-164. ’ ’ **•* • * 
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aa i stands, admits of auother translation, which ia per- 
liaj is more in uccordunco with the Sutra style. I believe, 
tlu ' particle f<l indicates that derarrna must bo understood 
befoi ~e tapiniftna, so that we should have to translate: 
“One ■ begottou (by a brother-in-law) or by a Sapiiyda of 
the h ighest caste.” There can be no doubt that a similar 
inter, nretation is necessary in the case of Yajnavalkya, ii, 
128, "here Myotreneturcnn c<l can only moan: “ (by a 
brotke r-in-law) or by another Sugotra.” Or, if we follow 
VijftP ineyvnra, who says « tarentUapm/ena derarrna rd, wo 
might translato: “ (by a brother-in-law), or by a Sugotra, 
or b; y another (relative).” In any case, itarena, ‘by 
anotht «■, ’ cannot mean * by u Brahmano.' 1 As to the 
passage 1 in \ isnu, xi, 3, it must also bo remembered that 
the mu \(ing uttamararnena rd is doubtful. Professor Jolly 
gives utL\murarnena ca as the reading of four MSS., and 
mentions i ^quotation of Jugunniitha, who reads niyuktd'/dm 
tacarruua dpdditafi, “begotten by a man of equal claw 
on a widov 'uly appointed.” 1 

Visnu o mentions the Niyoga when giving 
the twelve ids ot sons, without giving sj 
the Niyoga 

\ajuavall i, 68-9) permits the Niyoga, subject to 


jiving his list of' 
special rules for 


1 Colebrooke, 
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a Law of Inheritance ” (Calcutta, 1810), translates 
lie Km of the wife is one begotten on a wife by 
or iy»w Other nUtitt." “A child, begotten by 
a kinsman, or by a brother of the husband, is 
lo also •) notes VicTr\-rara from tho .Madana-Furiiitn 
un<ler a lurrnal authority, by a kiiumun being of euunl 
■i nilt'iKm." Steniier translates: •• Fraurnwrhn 
icn naheren .slrr ferncreu Yerwandten ihre* Mamue 


L “Yyarahtra Mayiikha and VijuaralkT* Smfti" 
I ■* Ksetmja (the Min of the wife) i« onv begotten 
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A- Montriou, “Hindu Law and judicature ,s 
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■to in 8.B.E., rol. Tii, p. «j. In hi, .. Tagore Law 
note 1, Professor JuUy aayi that the opmioo regarding 
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tago ,ro 7d).' no should cohabit with the w.dow only 
sh o is with child—if longer, he becomes an outcn* 
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company at a Cruddha. 

We see, then, that what the Smrtis teach, w 
to the Nivoga is. first of all, the letirate > n lh *P^Pf 
of the word.* All the passages point to the b,v *<»v 
being authorized to raise offering in the mda* 
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be an illustration of the real Niyoga or levirate. But soon 
we hear of * another ’ ancient Ksntriya law, viz. tho appoint¬ 
ment of Brahtnanins. The legend which makes \ yasa 
a kind of brother-in-law of Vicitravlrya’s wives is clearly 
an afterthought. Even Pamlu himself quotes (i, 122, 2d) 
his own birth through Vyasa us an example of Niyogn by 
means of a Brahmnna, not as one performed by a brother- 
in-law. For the rest, only the legal maxims quoted allude 
to Niyoga proper, while the stories related only give 
examples of the appointment of Brahtnanns. 

Vicitiuvlrya, Bbisum’s younger brother, has died childless. 
Their mother SatyavntT, anxious for the continuation of the 
lineage, addresses BhTsma with coaxing words, praising 
him as a pillar of righteousness, and tries to persuade him 
to raise up offspring in Vicitravlrya’s wives. " Here aro 
the two wives of thy brother,” she says, 41 the lovely 
duughters of the king of Ka^i, endowed with beauty and 
Youth, and desirous of sous, O son of Bharata. Baise up 
offspring in them for the perpetuution of our race. 
Appointed by mo (man-niyogdt), O thou of mighty arms, 
thou shalt do what is right in this emergency. Let thyself 
be anointed king, and do thou rule the kingdom of the 
Bburatas. Wed thou duly** wife, nud let not thy ancestors 
go to hell.” 

Tho words dftrdm f ca kuru dharmtna seem to imply that 
Satyavatl expects lihlsma to marry his brother’s wives— 
just as the Jewish law demanded thut “ her husband’s 
brother shull go in unto her, uiid take Iter to him to trife, 
and perform the duty of an husband’s brother unto her” 
(I)out. xxv, 5 seqq.; cf. St. Matthew, xxii, 24)—whilo 
the Smrtis only speak of temporary intercourse with the 
brother’s widow. 

There are strong reasons to believe that this part of the 
story (i, 103, 1-11). which refers to the oldest form of 
Niyoga as a real leciratf —an older form than that which 
wo know from tho Smftis—is a remnant pf the story in 
•its-oldest form, while the whole story which makes ^ yasa 
tho father \ff--Pandu belongs to a later date- Professor 
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A. Hultzmann 1 has pointed oat that Bhistna is repeatedly 
referred to as the yranifather of the Piiijduvas. He quotes 
v, 31, 9-10, where Bhistna is said to have saved the 
race of Qautauu from extinction : 

ahhivadya ca vaktavyos tato 'tmdkam pitdmahah | 
bhacatd (Junta nor caw fo nimaynah punar* mldhrtah || 
sa tvnm kuru tutha lata svatuatena pitdmaha \ 
yalha jlvunti te pnutrdh pritimuntah parasparom |) 

He also refers to the beautiful passage, vi, 107 (108), 
90 seqq., where Arjuna says : “How shall I fight in battle 
with my grandsireP .... When a child I used to 
climb unto his lap, and I would say ‘ father, dear' to the 
father of my father I’andu, and he would say to me, * I am 
not thy father, I aui thy Inther’s father 

guruija kuruvrddbena krtnprnjfiena dhlinata | 
pitdmaheua suingrame katham yoddhiismi Miidhavu || 


ynsyaham ndhiruhyaijkam baluh kila gadagraja | 
tatety avocain pitaram pituh Pan for mahatmauah || 
naham tutus tava pit ms tdto’ »mi taca Iihurata | 
iti mam abravld balye yuh sa vadhysh kuthaip mnya || 

And in vii, 197 (198), 40, Arjuna is said to have slain 
his grandsire Chlsma: 

piidmaham rune hat va manyose dharmum atmanah I 

These are, at any rate, very solid grounds for assuming, 
us Professor Hultzmann does, that in the origiuul poem 
lihfsma actually married his brother’s wife (or wives) and 
became the father of I’agdu. Mr. Dahltnann ought at 
least to have tried to refute Professor Holtzmann’s argument, 
but he does not even mention it. 

An inc< aentiouing 
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in tLift connection. In i, 103, 1—11, Satyavatl alone 

1 losses Biminu; while i, 103, 12, begins with the words: 

m -r 

/ tuthocyumuno mittrii sa subrdbbij ca paramtnpah | 

K \ “ Thus addressed by bis mother and bis friends." 

t Iowever, in the story os we have it, Blmtnu, although 
[fully acknowledging the legality of the course proposed by 
bis mother, declines to wed his brother’s wives on account 
of his vow of celibacy, which he could never break. His 
mother, nevertheless, once more prevails upon him to 
consider the * upaddhnrmn,’ the law to be observed in times 
of distress, nnd to prevent the line of his ancestors from 
becoming extinct. Upon this Blmma says that a breach 
of truth in a Ksatriya is against all law, but that there 
is another course open by which the line of (^iintanu may 
be perpetuated, and then he proceeds to explain to her 
what he calls "an eternal law of the Ksatriyas” (dharmum 
kdtrain sundtanam). 

To explain this old-established Ksatriya usage ho relates 
two stories— 

(1) When Rama had exterminated the Ksatriya race for 
one and twenty times, and the world had become deprived 
of Ksatriyas through that great Rsi, the Ksatriya ladies 
raised up offspring by means of Brahmogaa learned in the 
Veda; for it is declared in the Vedas that the son belongs 
to the legal husband (piinigrahasya tanaya iti vedesu 
nifcitum). 

(2) After relating the filthy story of the birth of 
Dirghatamas, which probubly was only invented to account 
for his name, Rimma relates tho curious story of Dirgha- 
tamas, his wife Pradvesi, and his wicked sons, who, at the 
command of their mother, tie the blind old man to a raft 
und throw him into the water. 1 Dirghatamas, drifting along 

1 The •torr about tb« aoni wbo tie their old father to a raft and throw him 
into the water term* to be old. and mar be a survival of an ancient custom of 
dealing with the aged, similar to the customs of the Musagvtc* ami lhutari 
related fay Herodotus (i, 210: iii, 89). The story, on the other hand, which 
relate* how Dirghatamas u insulted by hia wife Pndreyl, and how he consequently 
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the stream, is found by King Tali, who went to bathe • 
Ganges. The King takes him up. and having learned ‘J® 
the old Ksi is, chooses him at once for raising up offspn™ 
(jw tn cant 'tha putrirthe), saying: “For the sake of ti" 
perpetuation of my line thou shalt raiso in my wif° 
sons well-versed both in religious and worldly matt/° 
0 illustrious one*’— * * • 

samtnnarthnm mnhabhaga bharyasu mama manada | 

put ran dharmarthn^aliin ut pa day it urn arhasi || 

Dirghatamas agrees, and the King sends his wife Sudesna 
to him. The Queen, knowing Dirghatamas to be blind and 
old, sends her nurse instead. And with this (Judni female 
the pious (dharmatma) Kyi begets elm,, sons, one of whom 
13 ^“ k - ,vat (known, like Dirghatamas himself, as an author 
of Vedic hymns). One day the King asks: “Are these 
children mine?" “No" says Dirghatamas. “they are 
m.ne, and were bore by that <?fidra woman; for Queen 
Sudeynn, seeing that I was blind and old, insulted me by 
sending her nurse." Hut King V„li soon pacifies that 
exec lent Km, and sends his wife once more to him And 
Dirghatamas simply touches the queen’s limbs (ang efu \ 
*.ymg: “Thou shalt have children shining with glory like 
the sun." These sons were called A D ga, Vntjga. Kaiiyga, 

I undra, and Suhma, after whom the countries Aygu, etc. 
w-ore named. 1 Hhisma concludes by saying: “ Other 

Ksatriyas also, mighty bowmen, knowing the highest law, 

wUMUHm the fixed rule (nurriili) that henceforth * woman .hall alwar* h,r. 
to adhere to one ho. baud whether he be .lire or .Wl. and that . wTm^n wh£ 
pjwwto another man .lull go to hell, thu, forhiddme anr kmd of 
of jridowa (tart* jlrat. ri Lutnin n>i|wram prapnurhn luram ibbinmi »■> ~ 

aho the \ edic and 1‘uuratuc .tone, of Wrglutama, would h.wto he cumpu r " i 

SCTJS: £! £t 5 S™’ " bi ‘ Bhte ‘““ s i* ri ft «*j. «dr 

rJUbhiriq. Sadojoiyim (ne) A^ikhyo janito nrpab II 
^^t°^^lT^ Un, “’ “ d * D^^nu. and hi. wif. and 
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endowed with valour and great strength, have in this way 
been begotten by Brahmanas. Having heard this, 0 mother, 
do as thou likest in this matter.” 

With this last verse of i, 104, the beginning of the next 
Adhyiiya can hardly be said to agree, where Bhistua says: 

•' But 1 shall tell thee a means for the perpetuation of the 
race of the Bharatas; listen to me attentively while I say 
it. Some virtuous Briihmana shall, by offer of wealth, be 
invited, that he may raise oSspriug in the wives of Vicitra- 
vlrya.” 

briihmnno gunaviin kafcid dhanenopanimantryatam | 

Vicitravlrya-k>etresu yah samutpiidayet prujiih || 

Sutyavat! gladly approves of Bhisma’s proposul (not yam 
et,ill ynthi tatlati), and tells the story (told also in i, 63) 
how, when a girl, she was seduced by the Rsi Pnrufuru 
and became the mother of Vyiisa, retaining her maidenhood 
bv a special boon of the great Rsi. He was called Vyiisa 
because he divided the Vedas into four parts; Dvuipiiyana, 
because he was born on an island (dvlpa); and Kpsna, on 
account of the darkness of his colour. He is not credited 
here with the authorship of the Mahiibharata, while in the 
parallel passage, i, 63, he is actually said to have taught 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Quka, and Vaifuiupayana the 
four Vedas and the Mah&bhdraia. It is this Vyiisa whom 
Satyavatl wishes to appoint for raising up offspring iu 
Vicitravlrya’s * fields ’: 

sa niyukto mavis vyaktam tvayii capratimadyutih 1 
bhriituh ksetresu kalyiinam apatyora janayisyati || 

Like a true saint, Vyiisa appears immediately on Satyn- 
vati’s thinking of him, and declares himself ready to 
do his mother’s bidding. Although tho whole context 
shows that Vyiisa is invited os a Brahtnunu or Rsi, 
Satyavatl begins to explain to him that a son belongs both 
to the mother and to the father, and that, therefore, he 
(Vyiisa) is her eldest son, just as Yicitravirya is her 
youngest son, and that she wants him only to perform 
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the duty of a brother-in-law. This is, no doubt, on 
attempt to make the story more conformable to the rules 
of the Lharmu^Tstros regarding the institution of Niyogn. 
Yet the rest of Vyasa’s action is by no means quite 
in accordance with the strict rules of the Qustrn. For 
what does he do? lie first approaches the princess 
Ambika. But sbe cannot bear his ugliness, and shuts her 
eyes during the whole time the Rsi is with her. lienee 
the curse of the R*i that she shall bring forth a blind son 
—Dhftarastra. But he promises his mother to approach 
the second wife, Atnbalika. in order to beget a more 
accomplished son. Poor Ambolika, when she beholds the 
ugly R»i, becomes pale with fear. Hence she is to bring 
forth a pale son—Pandu, ‘ the polo one,’ the father of the 
Fundava*. But SatyavatT is not yet satisfied, and Yvasa 
—against all rules of the Dharmafastras, which allow only 
one or at most two sons to be begotten through Niyoga— 
comes once more to the elder princess. She, however, 
remembering the profound ugliness and the disgusting 
odour of the saint, deceives her mother-in-law, and, like 
Queen Sudestja of old, sends her maid instead of appearing 
herself. And VyiUa—agnin disregarding all rules of the 
law-books—has intercourse with a Qudra woman, who 
becomes the mother of \ idura. 

It is, I believe, sufficiently clear that in tho four 
Adhviiyas, i, 103-6, there is more than one inconsistency 
among the different parts of the story, and that, if it had 
been invented to illustrate tho N iyoga of the Snirtis, it 
would be a very poor illustration indeed. 

The next passage where liiyoga is alluded to is the story 
of Pandu (i, 120-4). 

Pandu, having devoted himself to asceticism, became 
a great saint, a friend of Rsis, Siddhas, and Curaiuis. One 
day tho Rsis go up to Heaven to visit the god Brahman. 
Pandu, accompanied by his two wives, wishes to follow 
them. The Rsis warn him that the road to Heaven is 
inaccessible for ordinary mortals, and that it would be 
impossible for his wives to ascend the mountain. 
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TTpon this (abruptly enough 1 ) Pundu says: “ There is 
no admission into Heaven for the sonless,” and he complains 
that, being sonless. he has not paid his debt to the ancestors. 
Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 76-7) quotes the words of Tantju as 
on excellent specimen as to how legal opinions of tho 
Dharmafiistrus arc made use of in the epos. But the 
views expressed by Pandu, when speaking of ‘the three 
debts/ are much older than any Dharmafaatra, for wo read 
already in the Taittiriya-sarahita : jSyamano vai brahmanas 
tribhir pnavi javate brahmaciryen&rsibhyo yajuena deve- 
bhvah pro java pitrbhyah, etc. Finally, Pandu asks the 
Itsis 'whether he ought not to have recourse to the same 
expedient to which he himself owes his origin. His 
question— 

yathaivaham pituh ksetre jittas tena mnharstna | 

tatbaiviismin mama ksetre katham vai sambhavet praja [| 

is plain enough, while the answer of the Rsis, who prophesy 
to him accomplished progeny, is quite oracular. But he 
takes it ns implying an approval of Niyoga.* He there¬ 
fore summons his wife KuntI, and in a long speech tries 
to persuade her to submit to Niyoga with a devout 
Bruhmuna. This speech is full of inconsistencies. He 
begins by asking her to try to raise up offspring in this 
emergency [apatyotpidane yatnam djxuU tram tamarihaya), 
for without offspring religious actions are of no avail, and 
having lost his power of procreation himself, he could 
never obtain tho heavenly worlds. Then he says: “ There 
are according to the law-books six kinds of sons that arc 
heira and kinsmen, and six kinds of sons that are heirs 


» TTnW m credit the R»i» with ft (treat deal of tart—they do not mjr one 

l t mi hi, bsinir childless and, <m that account, unable to go to Uentep— 
«rd about hwtaing c ..niK-s ana, ^ break, in the naimUre, 

there would see* to be • Ur DnWnumn -; • Kinh. itlichkeit.’ 

-V - .—r, - AnSi 

■(t.r the C<1 . tint ooc iUt he iddrcmed Kuntt. complaining 

ffZTSSuSJL and soliciting her to m*> op a Kitajs b, mean, oi a 
llrihman*. 
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without being kinsmen." We expect, of course, after this 
an enumeration of the ticetce kinds of sons, as we find 
them in other Smrtis. Instead of this, Pandu gives us 
a list of thirteen sons. Mr. Dahlmann has nothing to say 
about this incongruity, although ho enters into a long and 
interesting discussion—not without profit for the history 
of ancient Hindu law—about the lists of sons, as given 
in the Mahabbarata and in the Dharmafastraa 1 

Having enumerated the thirteen kinds of sons, Piindu 
continues : 


purvnpurvatamabhiivam matva lipseta vai sutam 1 
uttumad devarut puipsah kamksauto putram upadi (| 
apatyam dharmaphaladum jrestham vindonti iniinavah | 
atiuuv'ukrad api Pfthe Munuh Svayambhuvo' bnivit || 

This is so corrupt that it almost defies translation. Roy, 
indeed, translates: "On failure of offspring of a prior 
class, the mother 1 should desire to have offspring of the 
next class. At times of distress, men solicit offspring 
from accomplished younger brothers. The Self-create Manu 
hath said that men failing to have legitimate offspring of 
their own may hnve offspring begotten upon their wives 
bv others, for sons confer the highest religious merit.” 
Nothing of that sort is in our text, n literal translation 


> Hu* imposeible it is to assume that the same author who wonted to write 
■ Dharmacistra could hose (risen one loot o( itrr sons in i, 74, 99, nnd another 
of thirteen sons in i, ISO, 39, hoe two pointed out by Frofmor Jacobi, Gotting. 
Gel. Ana. 1890, p. 70. 1 am. however, inclined to think thut the passage, 

i, 74, 99: 

svapatnlprahhavin paflra labdhin kritan vivardhitin | 
krtin anvisu cotpannan putrin rai Manor abravtt | 


contains not a list of /fee sons, but is really a short summary of Mann's list of 
fire/rr tuns (is, 166 ff.). For H se-mo better to translate .TajMlniprahliaTia pafica 
•five sons bom from one's own wife* (including the surasa, kfctraja, gudbotpanna. 
kanina, and sahodlia of Manu, ix, 166, 167. 170, 179, 173}; labdhin might 
include both the datrims and svavanidatta of Manu. is, 168, 177; kritiu- 
kritaka, Manu, ix, 174, vivardbiton = apariddha. Manu, ix, 171, kfta = krtrima. 
Manu ’if 169, and anvisu rotjianuin might include the paumubliava anil 
enudra of Mann. ix. 1*6. 178. I give this only as a conjecture, adding 
that I do not lielievc for a moment that the ?loka in ijiiestion belonged to the 
original coutext of Mahabbarata, i, 74. It u almost inevitable that in such 
a passage numerous interpolations were made at different times. 

* As if he had read: bhivc mala. 
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of which would bo: “ Considering the absence of each 
previous one, (he or she) shall try to obtain a son (of tbe 
next following class?). In times of distress men 1 desire 
a son from an accomplished younger brother. Manu 
Svayambhuva has said, O Prtha, that men obtain offspring 
as conferring the highest religious merit even from their 
own seed (?!).” 1 However that may be, we see that the 
decani, the hosbaud’s younger brother, is expressly mentioned 
in what ia quoted as a legal maxim. Yet Panda continues: 
" Therefore , being myself bereft of the power of procreation, 
I shall command thee to-day to obtain excellent offspring 
from one (hat is equal or superior to me (sadj^iic chrevuso 
va).” Then he relates the characteristic story of (^ar»- 
dandayani. This excellent Ksatriya lady, having been duly 
authorized by her Guru to bring forth a son, went out 
at night to a place where four roods met, and having found 
an accomplished Brabrnana, cohabited with him, and became 
the mother of three sons. Panda encourages his wife to 
follow this noble example, and to raise up offspring from 
a Brahowna of great atretic merit (brahmanat tupasadhikat).* 

Kunti strongly objects to the proposal made by her 
husband. She wishes to be faithful to her husband unto 
death, like Bhadra, the wife of Vyusiti^va. 

Upon this, Panda begins once more to instruct his wife 
as to the lawfulness of the practice recommended by him. 
In ancient times, he says, women used to be perfectly free 
and independent, and sexual promiscuity was the recognized 
law. This ancient law is still observed by beasts, and it 
is to this very day held in honour by tbe great Ksis, 4 and 

* Puipiob. non. plur. a* in i. 195 (197), 27 (n»ik»*Ti beh»T»b putp*ah 
gririnnto paUTiih krncitj; iii, 208, 23 (karfuato UggaJaib puipeo gliMSti 

bahan). 

* Or, “ that men obtain tbe beet offspring which confers religious merit from 
their own wed al«o" t! W* expect, of conne, something like ilmn^nlriiUee, 
which Rot truuUte*. Mr Dehlrannn never cnndeecendi to give ■ philological 
interpretation of the Mesagce to which he refers. 

* llow can Mr. lUhlminn my (p. 82): " Pipiju .... benuftragt 
wino tiemnhiin Kunti, ihm cinen Sohn dwelt mm utteren Binder jra 
•chenken " f 

* !• not thi* » wrennn f 


r.n.A.e. 1997. 
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ulso among the Northern Kurus. 1 It is only in modem 
times (tut eirdt, but lately) that another rule (maryditd) 
has been established by ^’vetaketu, the son of Lddiiluka. 
(Jvetuketu, seeing his mother led away by some Briihmana, 
l>ecame indignant. Uis father tells him that this is the 
old-established law (dharmnh sandtanah), that women of 
all Varnas are independent, and that men within their o\\ n 
Varija act exactly like kine. 5 But Qvetakctu does not like 
that law, and he ordains thut henceforth women shall have 
to adhere to one husband.* Since that tiino a wife who 
breaks her vow commits a mortal sin, just as it is sinful 
for a man to violate a chaste woman. A wife also (he adds) 
who, appointed by her husband to raise up a son, refuses 
to do 60 , is guilty of a mortal crime. And, again, Piindu 
quotes another example of a Ksatriya lady, MaduyantT, who, 
authorized by her husband, went to the R?i Vasi^tha and 
obtained a son named A^raaka. Finally, he reminds her 
of his own birth through the R*i Krsnn Dvaipayana. 4 lie 
next quotes another ‘ancient law,’ according to which 
women belong to their husbands during their seasons 
(r/dr rtan), while at other times they may claim perfect 
liberty (i wdtantryo ). It would be difficult to find anything 
like that in our Dharmucaatras. But—this is Piindu s last 
card—those versed in the Vedas buve declared that a wife 
must do her husband’s bidding whether it be right or 
wrong. “ And as I am bereft of my virility (ho concludes) 
and yet wish to behold offspring, thou shalt, authorized by 
me, raise up virtuous sons through some Brdhmnm of great 
ascetic merit ”: 

munniyogut suke^iinte dvijates tapasudhikiit | 
put ran gunasamiiyuktun utpadayitum arbasi [| 

i Thi» nuy refer to polyandmus custom* prevalent among certain Himalayan 
tribe# 

* Could that be the godharma which Dtrghatnma* followed, i, 103, 34 t 

I In i, 103. 31 wqq., Dlrghatama* is *aid to hare established this very 
man id*. How can the two paMage* be ascribed to one author f 

• The atorie* of Bhadri and Vynfitaqva, of t^retaketu and his mother, of 
Madavanti and Viristha, and cvra'Pandu'a reference to his own birth, all occur 
in Kfemendra't Bhir., i. AM-44. This make* the omissions pointed out above 
(p. *37, note 3) more remarkable. 
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The very plural putran is against all the rule# ol the 
Dharma^astras as known to us. And as a matter of fact, 
in order to make up the required number of sons, Kunti 
has to submit to Niyoga three times—with the gods Dhurmu, 
Vayu, and Indra successively—and MadrI, too, is appointed, 
and becomes the mother of Nakula and Sahadeva through 
the twin A 9 vins. 

After all the trouble Piindu has taken to persuade Kunti 
to submit to Niyoga with a Brihmnm, it is in the end no 
Brahmana at all, but the go<U by whom the PSndavas are 
begotten. Surely an author who wanted to illustrate the 
practice of Niyoga could not have found a more unsuitable 
example of ‘Niyoga’ than this—Piindu quoting maxims 
recommending tho Niyoga with kinsmen, relating stories 
of Niyoga practised with Brahmanas, and finally a mira¬ 
culous birth through the instrumentality of heavenly beings. 

And, with all this, Mr. Dahltnann coolly asserts: “So 
steht diesc* Erziihlung nach Sprache und Inhalt ganz im 
Bereiche djL Qastra." 

As a ninth r of fact, the Niyoga as taught in the Dharma- 
^astrus is something entirely different from tho practice 
recommenced in the episodes of the Mababharata. There 
are a few quotations here and there which are in harmony 
with tho Niyoga or Ittxralt of the Qiistras, but thero is 

no closer c ~ ll,ese ' < P* t " , i° ns ond tho 

, ded, than between the text an. /he sermon of 

.1 i. /n who was told that if his text \i the small-: 

that pars</“ . \ 

]>ox his y‘-' rn,on wou ‘d never catch it. The 'ogathe 
. s mftis im a P , ‘ r ^ ccl b’ intelligible custom, we. funded in 
..•mnt Hindu family system, and parafte«in every 
^rspect to the widespread custom of the Levirate,’ which 
g has been well explained both by referring to the ancient 

* ^ws of inheritance,* and by the strong religious feeling 

to the necessity of having a son to perform the obsequies 
for the deceased father, and the dread of tho extinction 


* Seo E. Wwtfrmnrck, •* ITwtory of Iluituo Marriage,’ 
C X. Starcke, “ 1‘rimitire Family,* 1BS9, pp. 141-48. 

’ Se« also Jolly, Tagore Law Laeturta, 1883, p. 154. 


1891, pp. 310-4; 
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of the family. The last explanation applies especially to 
the case of the Ifiyoga practised during the husband’s 
lifetime. 1 4 

On the other hand, the revolting custom of handing over 
the wife to a Briihmana belongs to an entirely different 
group of customs. It is one of those customs which, liko 
the jut priinae nodi* and similar rights claimed by priests, 
chiefs, or landlords, owe their origin simply to the ‘law 
of might.’* In India it belongs, liko many other passages 
of the Mahabharata, to a period when the impudence of the 
Brahmnnas was at its highest. 

From the reasons stated above it seems probable that the 
author or authors of these episodes substituted their own 
stories, which were intended to encourage Ksatriyas to 
yield up their wives to the Brahmapas, for older stories 
in which the real Niyoga was alluded to.* 

At all events, I hope to have shown that the passage* 
quoted from the Mahubhilrata prove the very Opposite of 
what Mr. Dahlmunn wants them to prove—-nojtnely, that 
there is no organic connection between the dluinnti elements 
and the epic elements in these episodes of the Mitliabhurata, 
and that they certainly could not have been invented to 
illustrate the Dharmapastro, It is also mere phraseology to 
say that the Hindus owe their origin to an extraordinary and 
particularly v* t Dah|mann 1 .jj ( 8fflj^\'hc Dharrna- 

^ustras never \ r to the Niyoga as a partieuV l aT ly sacred 
\ institution; qihe contrary, it is only a raolcshiV q resorted 
to ii- : n times </ strdSs, a last resource, to provide a I substitute 
for legal ’ c ring, and we are never told that the s\ jbsidiary 
or fictitioi , . >ns were considered as more sacred or v\*.., er nblo 
than legitimate offspring. 

’ ThU custom if still nnictixd in Abyfainia, if ■ htohand hat become a 
of rmaKulation in battle. See Cb. Lrtournean, “ Evolution of 
1801. p. 265. 

■ Dr. Wcatcmarek, l.c., p. 78 leqq , rightly refntca the idea that 
customs have anything to do with ' communal marriage.* 

* So far — but only eo far—I agree with lbrnfeseor Boltzmann, l.c., p. 29. 

I do not believe in Professor Boltzmann's idea of a •yrttwtttt transformation 
of the whole of the Mahabharata, aa little ae I believe in Mr. Dahlmann'a view 
of the Mahabharata being the work of vnr great genius. 
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Joint Family and Polyandry. 

If Mr. Dahlmonn hod succeeded in proving what he 
meant to’prove on pp. 86-99, when speaking of the Joint 
Family, as represented by the five Pandavas, and of the 
polyandrio marriage of Draupadi, we should have to con¬ 
sider his case as proved, however much thore might be 
doubtful in the rest of his book: for in these pages ho 
touches the main story of the Mahabharata. If it could 
be proved that tho central story of the great epic is not 
based on historical reminiscences, nor on popular legends 
far anterior to tho composition or compilation ot the 
epos, but owes its origin (as Mr. Dahlmaun will have us 
believe) merely to an author’s desire of exemplifying y 
a living picture, as it were, the legal institution of tho 
joint family-then we should certainly have to admit that 
the Mahabharata was composed as a law-book rather than 
as an epic poem. Nay, we should have to go farther than 
Mr. Dahlinnnn himself would go. For it would have no 
sense to speak any longer of a * diaektuaais ’; we should 
simply have to sp^ak of the poet or of the author of the 
Mahabharata. A man who invents the principal characters 
and puts tho main story into shape is not a ‘diuskeuast, 
but an author. 

What, then, is Mr. Dahlmann’s argument ? 

The five Papdavos in the Mahabharata are represented 
as living in a joint family, Yudhisthim, as the eldest 
brother, exercising the authority of patriarch-an authority 
which is nover questioned, not even when ho stakes tie 
whole family property, tho common wife Draupadi, au 
his very brothers in the great gambling match. Iu 10 
Dhurraafastras, on the other hand, and even m the 
partition is already fully recognized by the law while the 
joint-family system, though it has Income obsolete, always 
remains tho ideal of the law-books. Hence it follows 
(according to Mr. Dahlmonn) that the family organization 
of the Patydovas, as it is described in the Mahabharata, 
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W merely intended to be an illustration of tlie ideal joint 
family. 

Now, it is hardly correct to speak of the joint-family 
system os having become obsolete, seeing that it exists to 
the present day. Nor is it correct to say that joint family 
after the death of a father is the ideal of the law-books. 
The Brahmnnas had very good reasons for recommending 
separation rather than joint family. There are, it is true, 
a few lawgivers (Vlrarnitrodayo, Qaijkhalikhita') who 
recommend the joint-family system; but on the whole 
it is the tendency of the law-books to teach partition of 
the property after the father’s death, as being conducive to 
the multiplication of pious works. Such an old author on 
law as Gautama says (xxviii, 4): cibhuge tu dharmaerddhih, 
“ separation tends to the increase of spiritual merit, and, 
of course, to the increase of the fees to bo paid to the 
Bruhmanas, as separated coparceners had to perform separate 
Qraddhos and other religious rites. 1 

There is every reason to believe that the joint-family 
system existed, as it still exists, at all times by the side of 
partition. “ This custom," saw Professor Jolly, 5 “ continues 
to obtain in the present day It appears, however, that 
partition, though favoured by the priesthood, was even far 
less common in ancient times than it now is. An old author, 
Cuykhalikhita, says the brothers may live together if they 
like, because being united they will prosper. Considering 
that there are even now many nations in the world, on 
which the idea of unrestricted private ownership has never 
dawned, it may be unhesitatingly set doicn as a fact that in the 
earliest period of Indian Laic, partition of property teas 
an entirely uuknoien proceeding.'’ If, then, the Pandavos 
form n joint family, why should we not take this as 
historical evidence that this system prevailed at the time 
when, and in that part of India where, the PSndnva story 


x 

' 5«e “Tagore Law Lecture*," 1884-5. p. IBS. 

> 8wL Jolty, *' Tagore Law lectures," 1881, p. 00. 

' “ Tagore taw Lectures," Lc. Compare Professor Krishna Kama! 
chirrya's remark* in hi* “Tagore Law Lectures," 1884-5, p. 177. 
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-i, Ik-c-i'Hic oh^'lcto 
Hr. Duhbnann goes so far to suggest that the very fuel 
there being fee Piindavas might have been invented 
f in order to exemplify tho joint family as u Paijkti 
)r iFunfergenossenschaft.* How ubsurd this is, has been 
ih as^n sufficiently by Professor Jacobi. 1 

ut even more fanciful is Mr. Dahlmunn s next liypo- 
is, that tho polyandric marriage of UruupadT was only 
ted in order to illustrate aymbolioaUy the indivisibility 
mue common property belonging to the joint family! 
Jsual, Mr. Dahlmunn simply quotes a few passages 
ch see in to bear out his theory, and he quotes them 
rriminutcly from all parts of the story, taking it for 
;ed that everything found in our editions must bo 
und genuine, instead of giving a careful analysis of all 
passages referring to the marriage of Draupadl. Any 
,v who even only reads the passages in question 
irefully, Mtu/ see that the story, such as we have it, 
_nnot be the work of one hand, and that more especially 
iho chapter in which the Paficendropiikhyana occurs in 
nothing but u collection of fragments of stones patched 
together by a very unskilled hand. 

■Even the shortest epitome will show how numerous the 
inconsistencies ure which occur in the stories relating 

& Draupadi’s marriage. . 

In i, 169, Vyasa relates tho story how an ancient ilsi 
had a daughter who could not obtain a husband. She 
proved to the god Qumkura, repeating several times {punah 
jmnaff) her desire to obtain a virtuous husband. And the 
Lord said: “Thou shalt have five husbands.” The maiden, 
very naturally, replies that she only wants one husband. 
But the god says: “ Five times didst thou say, ‘Give mo 
a husband.’ Therefore thou shalt have five husbands in 


» Gutting. G«l. Am. 1838, pp. 70-1. 
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a future birth.” This maiden was afterwards born as 
Krsn5, the daughter of Drupadu; and Yyasa concludes 
bis story by telling the Panduvos that Kfs^d was appointed 
to be their wife, and that they should set out for the 
capital of Paiicala, in order to obtain Draupudi as wif- 
aud be happy. 

Accordingly tho brothers nro said (in tho lost ve _ 
i, 183, and in the first verse of i, 184) to have started 
1 uiicalu, in order to bo present at Draupadi’s Svayamva 
Yet in i, 184, the story is told how the Piiiidavas m 
a number of Brahmanos, who tell them whut a gra 
festival is to be held at the court of Drupuda on tlie 
occasion of his daughter’s Svuyumvara. Thoy iuvite t ce 
Panduvos to join them, suggesting that by sotno chunul 
one of them might be lucky euough to win DraupadL A; at 
"i udhisthira ngrees that they should go together to th t 
grand festival. The whole chapter (excepting the fii 
verse) has no sense unless we assume that the Plgdav 
knew nothing about the Svaynmvura, and received the fin 
intimation of it from these Iirahmanas. 

At the beginning of i, 185, the brothers hnvo again thi 
pleasure of meeting Yyasa, and with his consent they 
proceed to the abode of Drupada. Then we hear nothin J 
more of YySsa and his story until i, 191, 15, wherJ 
"i odhisthira suddenly remembers nil that Yyasa had said) 
(Dvaipuynnavacah krtsnam sasmara tnanujarsabhah), though 
we should have expected that he would have remembered 
it before (uftcr i, 191, fi). But, strangely enough, tho 
story slips from his memory again, for he never mentions 
it afterwards when called upon to justify his intention 
of making Draupudi the common wife of himself and his 
brothers. 

It is really not too much to say that the very silliness 
of this story characterizes it as a later fabrication. I do 
not mean to say that everything that is silly must he of 
modern date. But the story of Draupadi’s Svuyumvara, 
as told in tho following chapters, is certainly the work 
of a great poet, and the same great poet could never have 
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invented a story in which a maiden prays for a husband, 
and is promised' by tho god fire husbands in a future birth, 
and none in her present existence! 

The second attempt at u justification of Draupadis 
polvundric marriage occurs in i, 191. The Pa.jdavas, who 
live with their mother in the potter’s house as mendicants, 
having returned from tho Svayamvara of Draupadi, 
announce to their mother Kunti the 'alms’ they have 
collected, whereupon Kunti (who thinks that they come 
from their usual begging expedition), without looking up, 
replies with tho usual phrase. “May ye all enjoy it together. 
When she afterwards sees what kind of 'alms it is her 
sons have brought homo this time, she is much embarrassed, 
and asks Yudhisthira what can be done in this dilemma, 
so that her word might not become uutruo, and yet 
Draupadi should not commit a sin. \udhistbira nectr 
a/Hirers his mother's question, but addresses Arjuna, saying: 
“Thou hast won Draupadi in Svayuiuvaro, therefore thou 
alone shall wed her.” Upon this Arjuna replies: “ Surely 
you do not want me to commit such a siufui act. That 
is not the law. Thou shall wed first, theu Bhirna, then 
myself, then Nakula, and then Sahadeva.” 

Now the brothers look at Draupadi, and seeiug how 
beautiful she is, they all fall in love with her. Yudhisthira, 
seeing this, remembers now what Vyasa had said (above, 
i 169; and from fear of disunion (bhedabhaydt) he 
addresses the brothers, saying: “Beautiful Draupadi shall 
be the wife of us all.” 

And so the matter is settled without any reference to 
Kunti’s words, “May ye all enjoy it together.” Arjuna seems 
to take it for granted that according to law all the brothers 
should marry Draupadi. And Yudhisthira agrees to it- 
(1) because he remembers Vyasa’s tale; and t-J) in or er 
to prevent disunion' among the brothers, who by this time 
are all in love with Draupadi. 


i I orWer to take bhedahharit in this sense. on account of the 
rerws.Htoy’s translation hss “ from (ear of s dinuon amongst the brothers, 

which is not impossible. 
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In i, 195, the question as to the lawfulness of D ran poll’s 
marriage is raised again. When King Drupada says that 
the wedding of bis daughter with Arjuna is to be celebrated, 
Yudhisthira says: “ I also shall have to marry ” (mamiipi 
ddrasumbandhah karyos tiivud vicampate). Drupada does 
not seem to understand what Yudhisthira means, for he 
says: “ Either you yourself may marry my daughter, 
or you may give her in marriage to whomsoever (of 
your brothers) you think fit.” But Yudhisthira replies:— 
“ Draupndi shall be the wife of us all. Thus, O King, 
has it been previously' ordained by my mother. Both I 
myself and the Pundava Bhimascna are still unmarried; 
and this treasure, thy daughter, lias been won by Arjuna. 
And this is a contract settled between us, O King, that 
we shall enjoy every treasure together; and we do not 
wish to break this contract. Krsnii shall lawfully become 
the wife of us all; she shall seize the hands of all of us, 
one after tho other, before the fire ”: 

sarvesam dhannatuh Krsna inahisl no bhavisynti | 
auupurvyena sarvesiini grhnatu jvalane karan || 

But Drupada says:—“It has been ordained that one man 
should have many wives, hot one bos never heard that one 
woman should have many husbands. Thou who art pure 
and versed in tho law shouldst not commit an unlawful act 
that is opposed both to the Vedas and to worldly usage. 
How is it that thou hast formed such a resolution?” 

And Yudhisthira replies:—“Law is subtle; wo do not 
know its course. Let us follow the path trodden successively 
by men of former ages (piirvesum anupurvyena yatam 
vnrtmiinuyumahe). My tongue has never uttered an un¬ 
truth ; my mind never turns to what is unlawful. My 
mother says so, and I also havo made up my mind that 
this should be done. This is the established laic, O King: 
follow it unhesitatingly; thou shouldst not have any mis¬ 
givings whatsoever with regard to this matter ”: 

esa dharmo dhruvo rajarru; carainam aviciirayan 1 
mil ca faijkii lutru to syat kathamcid api piirthiva [] 
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In this dialogue between Drupadu and Yudlu’sthira, the 
former seems to be the representative of the ordinary law 
in vogue at the time when, and among the people by 
whom and for whom, the story was composed { while 
Yudbisthira evidently speaks os the representative of an 
ancient tribal custom practised in his own family from 
ancient times. Even when ho says, "Thus has it been 
previously ordained by my mother ” and again, that both 
he and his mother are agreed that this marriage should 
take place, it is not at all necessary to refer this to 
Kami's accidental words “ May ye all enjoy it together ”; 
but it seems far more probable that he quotes the 
authority of his mother, who had advisedly recommended 
that the brothers should have ono common wifo. It is 
quite possible that the original Mahiihhurata, instead of 
relating the story now found in i, 191, 1-5, originally 
contained a speech of Kunti, urging the brothers to 
make Druupadi their common wife. We could then 
understand why Yudhisthiru (in verse 7) makes no reply 
to his mother’s words, but expresses his opinion that 
Atjuna alone was entitlod to marry Drnupudi, while 
Arjuna’s words (vv. 8-9) would (if our conjecture be 
right) be spoken in support of Kunti’s view that according 
to law all the brothers must marry Druupadi. 

But to return to our story: Yudhisthiru has not succeeded 
in satisfying the King as to the lawfulness of the polyandrio 
murriuge, and Drupada proposes that tho knotty point 
should bo deliberated and finally settled in a committee 
consisting of YudhUthira, Kuuti, uud his son Dhrstu- 
dyumna. 

While these three are assembled to argue the point, 
our old frieud Vyusa appears in the very nick of time. 
After the usual exchange of compliments, Drupadu 1 asks 
the great Rsi: “ IIow can several men have one lawful wife 
without its being promiscuity ? ": 

i It oo^ht to be mentioned tbit while at the end of i, 195. the question i* 
submitted to the /ire* person* named tbore, in i, 196, nil the 1'inijiia and King 
Drupada ire assembled around Vyoia. 
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katham eka bahuniim aval dharmapata! na sarnkinth | 

etan me bhagaviln sarvam prabravitu yathututhum 11 

Yyaaa replies that he first wishes to hear the opinions 
of those assembled on this law, which is apparently (?) 
opposed both to the Veda and to worldly usage 1 (astniu 
dharrne vipralabdhe lokavedavirodhake). 

Drupada speaks first, declaring that he considers the 
practice to bo entirely objectionable. 

Dkrstadyumna is of the same opinion as his father. 

Yudhisthira is very dogmatic. “ My tongue,” he says 
again, ** has never uttered an untruth, ray mind never 
turns to what is unlawful. As my mind is made up 
with regard to this matter, it can never be unlnwful.” 
Then he refers to the stories told in a Purina of 
a virtuous lady, Jatila Gautamt by name, who became the 
wife of seven Itsis, and of another lady, the daughter of 
a Muni, Varies! * (‘ tho Treeborn ’) by name, who was 
married to ten brothers.* Moreover, he Bays, obedience 
to tho word of n Guru is enjoined by the law, but of all 
Gurus the mother is the highest; consequently the mother’s 
words, “ May ye all enjoy it togother,” cannot be disobeyed *; 
“ therefore,” he concludes, “ I consider this to be the highest 
late" (param dharmam). 

Kunti also approves of the marriage, because otherwise 
she would be guilty of the sin of untruth. 

Now Vyiisa says: “ Thou shalt be freed from the sin 
of untruth, 0 blessed lady, for this is an eternal law; but 

1 This sounds strange in tho month of Yvaaa, who immediately after approves 
of thi» law. This seems to have been felt bv Roy, who translates: “ ThU 
pnrtire, being opposed to usage and the Vcihu, "hath Wonie ohnUu ” ; but can 
viprmlsMka mean that? Vipralabh with uuh word* M dkarma, ijhi, etc., 
generally mean* 'to violate, to break (a law),* bnt utgtnnily it niraas ‘to 
deceive/ I therefore translate it by • apparently* (vipnlambbesa), * bv a kind 
of deception.’ But I am iloubtful. 

* On Virk»i, tee Bhigavatn-Buripa, vi, 4, II. 

* These two stories are omitted by Kscmrndra in hi* BharaUmafijari, where 
(i, 1113—1120) Yudhisthira base* hi* argument only on Knnti'a words which 
cannot be falsified, white in i, 1122 it ia only uhl that Vyksa first heard tho 
opinions of the other persons. 

* Obsorre how different (Ais reference to the mother's speech is from that 
dianuatd above. 
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T shnll not speak of it to all of you; thou, O King of 
Paneula, ahalt hear from mo privately, how this late has 
been enjoined, and why it is an eternal late. And there can 
be no doubt that what Yudhisthira said is the law.” 

anrtan moksyase bhadre dharma f catiha Mndtanah | 
na tu vaksyami sarvesiiin Puiicala 9fO u lne svayam II 
vathayam vihito dhanno yataf cayain Mndtanah | 
yathu ca priiha Kaunteyua tathii dhanno na samjayah || 

Then Vvasa—just as if we were reading an Upamsad 1 

_takes hold of Drupada’s hand and leads him into a private 

apartment, and there ho tells him how that late of many 
men having one wife was established : 

acakhvau tad vatha dhanno bahuntbn rkapatnitd || 

Then ho begins (i, 197):—In days of yore the gods were 
performing a sacrifice lasting many' days in the Nnimisa 
forest. 5 At that sacrifice Yuma, Yivasvat’s son, performed 
the office of Qumity (the priest who cuts up and prepures 
the sacrificial animal). And being thus engaged as priest, 
he neglected his duty of causing the death of creatures. 
Death being thus suspended in the world, the creatures 
multiplied so rapidly that the gods became uneasy about it. 
And Soma, Indrn, Varuija, Kubcra, the Sadhvas, Rudrns, 
Yasus, Alvins, and other gods went to Prajiipati, tho 
Creator. And greatly alarmed at tho increase of human 
beings, they implored him for protection. The Grandfather 
(Prajiipati) replied : “ Why is it that you are afraid of men, 
when you are all immortal ? Surely there onght to be no 
danger for you from mortals.” And tho gods said : “ Tho 
mortals have become immortal, there is not any difference. 
Alarmed at the disappearance of distinction, we have come 
that thou mightest distinguish us from them. And the 


» Cf. or. BrhtdirapTftU Fp.. iii. 2. IS—*, where TiiiiarsIkT«MT« to 
ArtabhSgn : " Take my hum!. 0 friund. Wi two stone shall know of this ; w* 
will not disenss this in public,” etc. 

* This whole story of the sacrifice of th« gods renundt one of many a passago 
in the Bralmiapas and Cpaaijads. 

( 
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Venerable One (bbagavuu) replied : “ Yuma is very busy 
just now with the great sacrifice. As soon as this will be 
over, he will again be able to look after his business of 
destroying living beings, and strengthened by your energies, 
he will again cause the death of men, in whom there will 
be no energy left.” 

Then the gods return to the place where the sacrifice is 
performed. While sitting there they see a lotus 1 swimming 
in the Gatjga. And seeing it, they became much surprised; 
nnd India, the hero among these gods, went to the spot 
where the Garjgu rises, and beheld there a beautiful woman 
bathing in the Gaggn. She was weeping, and every tear 
she shed became a golden lotus, as soon as it fell into the 
river. Seeing this wonder, Indra asks her who she is, and 
why she weeps. The woman replies: “Thou shalt know 
who I am, and why I weep: follow me; I will lead the way, 
and thou shalt see why I am weeping.” 

And Indra follows the woman, and soon beholds a beautiful 
youth sitting on a throne on the summit of the Himalaya 
and playing at dice with a young lady. 1 Seeing that youth 
quite absorbed with his gume of dice, the king of the gods 
becomes angry and says: “ Know that this universe is under 
mv sway. I am the Lord.” Seeing Indra thus filled with 
wrath, the gwi* laughed and just cast a glance upon him, 
nnd at that glance Indra, the king of the gods, became 
paralyzed and stood there like a stake. When the game 
of dice was over, he (Qiva) said to that weeping goildeu*: 
" Bring him (Indra; hither, that I may humble his pride.” 
But as soon as Indra is touched by that woman, his limbs 
give way, and ho falls to the ground. And Qiva says to 
him : “Thou must never do that again, 0 Qakra. Remove this 

« No doubt, a lotto i* meant. Bat th« text merely »;i: •' They MW 
■ lotuf in the Gaos**.” , . _ 

« Af Profnmor Boltzmann, “ Mnhibhirata," i, tO, hn. painted out, s ttmflar 
ftorr of Indra, who diftaTh* the puna of and Pinrati, and in panifhmcut 
if ahorward* horn at a human Wing, riz. Qalrrihana, oatm in Annnto’a 
Vlreraritra i Jacohi in ** Indiwhe Stndirn,” sir, p. 100). 

* Thif if thr fint intimation that the youth «poken of is none other than tho 
great Ota. 

‘ The first intimation that the weeping woman » <^ri. 
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mighty rock, 1 for thy strength and power are immeasurable, 
aud enter that cave where there are others like thee, endowed 
with the splendour of the sun.” And having opened the cave 
of the great mountain, he saw in it four others of similur 
splendour (as he himself), and became much grieved, and said: 
“Shull I become like these?” Then (^’iva, the god of the 
mountain, rolling his eye in anger, addressed the wielder 
of the thunderbolt, saying: “ Enter this cave, O Qutakrntu, 
for in thv folly thou hast insulted me before." Thus 
addressed by the Lord, Indra began to tremble like the 
wind-shaken leaf of an A^vattha tree on the summit of 
Mount Himalaya, and humbly he addressed Qiva: “ Be thou 
to-day judge (?) over tho whole universe” (drastajesasya 
bhuvanasya tvnra bhavudya). 5 But, laughing, the god replies: 
“ People of such disposition cannot be spared " ; and he com¬ 
mands him again to enter the cave, udding that tho four 
others also are in the cave because they have insulted him, 
and that ull the five will have to be re-born in the world 
of men, and only after having achieved great feats on earth 
shall thev be allowed to return again to the world of Indra. 
The former Indras (purvendrah) ask that, if they are to 
bo born on earth, they might at least be l>egottcu by the 
gods Dharma, Vayu, Maghuvut, and the two Alvins. 
Indra, 5 however, adds another request: “May I, through 


1 L 197, 19: nivirtsyainam c* mahidririjam, * turn awny,* or * remove 
this mighty king of rocks.* The euve seems to bo shat up by a rock, like tho 

'Phe resiling of tho Bombay edition, adyigeassva bhursnsoys 
tram blisr'idrsb. looks like s conjectural emendation. Tho tort of the following 
Tcrw*. nine, is in * Tory bod stste, and only u proof that the whole pasoage is the 
work of a Terr unskilled compiler. Take rene 24, where ete'pyevatu khautirtk 
poras tat can only mean “ these *«r« al»o behaved like that formerly," with which 
the following words-tasmid ctiip darim ivi<;ya gtshva—"therelorc enter the 
cnee and lie there" are very loosely connected. 

* How Indra can bo born as a human being (Arjnna) and at (A/ same time as 
the god Indra beget himself as his own ton, does not become clear from v. 27 seq. 
bv anv means. "The former lodnu," in v. 27. seems to inclode all the/« 
Indras. far thev mention jtrr gods whom they wish to he their fathers. Yet 
Indra pray* that he may give them a fifth person produced from himself, as if 
be could remain a god, while (according to vr. 2t-6) the five Indras ought all 
to shore the same lot of being born as human beings. That Arjuna is a mystio 
name of Indra, according to the f^tapatha-Bribniapa ;ii, 1, It. 117 T, 4, 8, 7), 
nm«t be somehow connected witu tho Epic-I*auranic tradition which molted 
Arjnna n eon, nr a kind of incarnation, of Indra. 
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the god of’ 
neglectful of 
other gods i 


inconvenient! pi fast, “it is not shewn how the evil is to be 
remedied; bifitl if the story were entire, it would probably 
end in the i Witntion of many husbands to one wife, us 
a very etlectiTe Malthusian device for limiting population 
within the means of subsistence.” Th. Golds tucker 1 
iilur view when he says:. “ The story of 
ith being busy sacrificing, and therefore 
is duties, and of Brahmu’s consoling the 
their perplexity, is so loosely tacked on to 
the legend <Jf the incarnation of Indra and Lakshmi, 
that as a justification of polyandry it would seem meaning¬ 
less. But the fear of on excessive increase of mankind, 
as expressed by the gods, is suggestive, perhaps, of the 
real cause of polyandry.” It is, of course, not possible 
for us to say definitely how the story ended in its original 
form. 1 But that the end must have been something like 
that suggested by O’. II. Wilson, is also borne out by Vyasa's 
words nt the eud of the preceding chapter. Vyiisa says 
there, that he is going to explain the origin of an eternal 
law ( tl/mnna «andtuna), whence we should expect an Itihnsa 
explaining the introduction of the cutiom of polyandry; 
while the Upakhyana of the five Indrus as told by him 
could not apply to polyandry as a smid/ana tlharma, but 
only to the individual cose of the five Pandavos. 

But this is not all. It seems to me that the weeping 
woman ulso, whose tears are transformed into golden lotuses, 
has no visible connection with the story of the five Indrus. 
Neither are we told why she weeps ut all, nor why her 
tears become goldeu lotuses. No mention is made of her 
huving any intimate relation to the five Indras, so that 
ir fate should cause her distress. As a matter of fact, 
ure nowhere expressly told that the five Indras are 



Lit»n»rjr Remain*,” p. 132. 

fttMBdra, llliuraUmafijwi, i, 1121-45, fallows dowdy the Pancendro- 
—Jyina at the MiiliibhiruU. But In- triad, br a flight alteration, to 
.^utii. t tin- (i. jimmii; o( tlir story a little more cl»<clv with what follows. 
He ays:—In days o( old, when Yarns wm» rogs^td in iu»mtU-ud work, the whale 
earth wm tormented by the burde n of crwitoro who were freed from death. Then 
Indra. eager to protect the earth, hating eeen Uralunan, went to the place of 
Yama'e as mil re. There be aaw golden lotUMi, etc. 

r.n.A.1. 189*. 
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really only one. They have five different natges as Indras, 
and as Panduvas they derive their now existence from five 
different fathers. Indra, who is to be the fatl^r of Arjuna, 
is somehow (by no means clearly) distinguished from the 
Indra who is incaruato in Arjuna. 1 And w hy Qrl should 
become their common wife, is not expluincjl i n any way. 
It is difficult to conceive a more artificial until less plausible 
justification of tho polyandric marriage. The birth of 
Baladeva and Krsna has nothing at all to do with the 
story of the five Indras. That the repetition to f the story 
of tho ascetic’s daughter, who says fivo timei "Give mo 
a husband,” is out of place here, seems palpablo, 

From a mythological point of view, it sterns to me 
absolutely necessary to distinguish three different Btrata 
of religious thought in this chapter. The story of the 
sacrifice of the gods belongs to the period Uf Vedic 
mythology, and has also in language and char.u\ior much 
in* common with the later products of Vedic litenVure, tho 
Brahmaijas and Upanisnds; the story of tho fivo Indras 
humbled by Qiva can only belong to a period wh 
perhaps better, to a sect by which the old Vedic gods 
regarded as far inferior to the new god Qiva; while the 

introduction of Niirayanu must belong to a still more 

advanced creed, in which all the gods, Qiva included, had 

to yield to the supremacy of the greater Narayuna. V o 
havo hero at least one case in which we can test 

Mr. Dahlmann’s theory’ about the origin of the sectarian 
element in the Mnhiibhilrata. He believes (p. 2d!*} that the 
• diaakeuasis * of the Mahabhiirata has at one amt the same 
time drawn equally both from Qivuitic and Viimuitic 
sources, and Ko denies the possibility of these sectarian 
elements being later additions. Now' in our chapter tH 
three elements, tho Brahraanic, tho Qivaitic, and 
Visnuitic, are so littlo organically connected, so 
tacked on ono to the other, that it scims to me imj 


tec tar i an / 
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> la Kf«nrt>dru-> BUr.. i, 1141, Indm rr<v>r.U: » M»y As Mth of thorn bo 
my ion. M»y I, by thy favour, not fall Jown to tha earth inywll. 
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not to see in it the work of three different hands. 1 Nay, 
it seems to be perfectly clear that the original story was 
only concerned with the gods of the Vedic-Brahmanic 
pantheon, that this story has been almost entirely replaced 
by a story of purely Qivaitic workmanship, and into this 
Qivaitic episode the passage concerning Narayuna was 
inserted by a worshipper of Yisnu. 

I do not, however, wish to deny any of the statements 
made by Dr. Buhler and quoted by Mr. Dahlmnnn 
(p. 240 seqq.) as to the probable antiquity of the Qaiva 
and Vaisnava sects, and their literature. I subscribe to 
every word said by Dr. Buhler* about the antiquity of the 
Puranos; and there can be no doubt that in many cases 
where similar or identical passages occur in the Puranas 
and in the Mahabharata, it is the latter which has been 
borrowing.* In fact, I feel convinced that Muhabhilrata 
studies will never lead to satisfactory results, ns long as 
the Paurnnic literature is not thoroughly explored and 
investigated. 

The Pancendropiikhyiina, too, occurs in a Paurnnic version 
in the Miirkandevu Purana, 4 and it is most interesting to 
compare this version with that of the Muhiibhanito. 

In the fifth Adbyay* of the Miirkandeya Purana, Jairnini’s 
question, “ IIow Krsnn, Drupadu’s duughter, could become 
the common wife of the five sons of Pundu,” is answered 


' Mr. Duhlmsnn himself mvi (p. 238): “ Weit annehmbarer eebrint die 
Erlduruoi.-, doss narh eitundi r (irutMclie und Tishnuitisi-bu Temlcnien Kmtliut 
■of dm Text jrrwannen nod in item allmnlijrrn Warhithnm do Mahihh'.mta 
bold dine, bold jene sekUriK-h pcfisrbt* Errahluui; einfugleo. Nun will ich 
(flcich bcmrrkrn, <1*M ich fur fine odrr die andere Enahlung die* file »cbr 
vruUrwlirinlirh nnsoho.” Possibly he would admit it fur our story. 

* “Sacred Book* of the Knit." r«l. xxt, p. xri, note. ' Her now also 
Dr. Biihler’s important article on the Purina,, in the Indian Antiquary, 

xxv, 1896, pp. 328-8. 

Thia applies not only to single Term. Dr. Lfiden, in hla important ortirle 
the R'pu.Tflfa legend (“Die S»ge von ron H. Liiderv, 

chrichtrn dor k. Gmellscbaft dcr Wise. in G&tttngen, Phil., hist. Kl. IS97, 
ft 1), boa lately ahown that thr rrnion of thi» legend in the i’adma- Purina ia 
ter then the * onion in oar Mob&bhirata. I hop* to show on wait future 
Aocawinn that the version of the (,'akuntnli episode in the SvnrgnkAnda of the 
Padmu-PurAnu ii probably older than the present Mah&bhiirata version. and 
older than Kalidasa's drama. 

• See Holtimnnn. “Das Mahibharnta,” ir, p. SI; Mnnicr-Williatn*. "Indian 
Epic Poetry,” p- 100. note. 
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by the sage birds in the following manner:—When 
Indra had slain the son of Tvastr, he became guilty 
of the murder of a Brabmana. 1 In consequence of this 
heinous crime, his splendour and righteousness entered the 
god Dhartna. Then, when the Prajapati Tvasty heard of the 
murder of his son, he, overcome with wrath, tore out a lock 
of hair from his head and sacrificed it in tho fire. And 
from the tire arose Vrtra, the mighty Asura,* the enemv 
of India. Indra, being frightened by Vrtra, sends the seven 
Rsis to bring about a treaty. But Indra violates the rules 
of the treaty, and shivs ^ rtra. In consequence of this sin his 
strength quits him and enters the body of Yiiyu (Maruta). 
And when Indra violated Ahalya, his beauty quitted his 
body and entered into the twin Alvins. Seeing the king 
of the gods bereft of his righteousness, splendour, power, 
and beauty, the Daityas—powerful Daityas born in tho 
families of great kings—endeavoured to conquer him. And 
oppressed by the excessive weight of these Daityas tho 
Earth went to tho gods, dwelling on the top of Mount 
Mcru, to complain. Then the gods descended from heaven 
to earth with portions of their glory, in order to benefit 
the creatures, nnd to alleviate the burden of the Earth. 
Dharma gave up the glory which he hud receives! from 
Indra—und Yudhisthira was bom by Kuntl. Vayu gavo 
up tho strength (which was originally Indrn's)—and Bhima 
was born. And from one-half of Indra’s strength Arjuna 
was born. Aud the twin A^ins, possessed of Indra’s 
beauty, were bom by Mildri. Thus Iudra became incarnate 
ia five forms. And bis wife was bom as Kr>na from tho 
fire. Thus Krsnd was the wife of Indra alone, and of 
nobody else, for great Yogins are able to multiply their , 
bodies. Thus the polyandric marriage (paucanHm eknp- 
tnitvam) is explained. 

Now it will bo seen that this story is entirely differei 

1 The minimis of Indra. und especially his slaughter of Vizard pa, Triftf-V. 
«on, form tbr subject of many a Uvcnd in Vedic literature. S«, t.g.. Catap. 

Br. i. 2, 3, I seqq.; Taitt. Samh. ii. 6, 1, 1 reqq. 

* In KjcBMindra's Darpadalana ill. 10S seqq., a similar feat is related of 
Baibhya, who sacrifices his tuft of hair, whereupon a lUVfasa rises from the tire. 
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from the story of the five Indras as told ia the Mahabbarata, 
although the gist of the two stories is no doubt the same. 
The five Pandavas are really the one Indra, hence they are 
justified in having only one wife. But it must be admitted, 

I believe, that this comes out much rnoro clearly in the 
Pauranic than in the Mahabharata story. Moreover, 
the storv in the Mahabharatu is distinctly tfctarinn, that 
of the Markancjeya is not. This seems to point to a higher 
antiquity of the Pauranic story. Yet it would not be 
safe to draw this conclusion without further investigations 
into the relation of the two works. Certain it is that 
the author of the story in the Murkandeya Purina kuew 
n Mnhilbharatn, ascribed to Yyiisa, and described as “ the 
best of all Qastras " (i, 5), nay, as “ the best Dharnmvustra, 
the best Artha^astra, the best Kamafastra, the best Moksa- 
fastra” (i, 7), as sacred lore of the highest authority. Yet 
iti this Mahabhurnta the Paficondropakhyitna was either 
missing—this seems most probable, for why should Jairaini 
ask his question, if it hud been unswered in the Mahabhiirnta 
itself?—or (if wo assume that the author of the Murkandeya 
Puriirta repeated the story as he found it in his Muhu- 
bhiiruta) it must havo been very different from the story 
found in our Mahabharata. Probably different Purunas 
had different versions of the story of the five Indras, 
nnd one of these versions found its way into our Maha- 
bhurata. It is interesting to see how the same problems 
tire solved in different Purunas. The bkunda 1 uruna, 
for instance, makes Yudhisthira and his brothers incarna¬ 
tions of Qiva, and Krsna an incarnation of Uma. 1 

The other story, too, of the maiden who says to Qiva 
fivo times "Give me a husband” exists in a l’uurunic 
version, viz. in the Brohraavaivarta Purana’ (Prukrti- 
Klmnda, Adhviiya xii (xiv), 50 seqq.). 

DraupadT is, according to this story, n re-incarnation of 
}>Jtn, although not of the real Sita, but of the counterfeit 

' S*r ITnltmaim, » Dm MshabhirnU,” ir, p. H. 

* HolUmsnn, Le., ir, p. 35. 
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Sita, created by Ritvana. 1 When Havana was killed, this 
counterfeit Situ became the heavenly Laksmi, 3 and was 
afterwards born from the sacrificial bowl (yajuakunda, 
a bowl in which the sacrificial fire is kept?), when she 
became Draupadi, the daughter of Drupadu, the wife of 
the Piinchivas. In the Krta age she hod been Vedavati, 
the fair daughter of Kugadhvaja. In the Treta age she 
became Sita, 1 the duughter of Jannka, the wife of llama, 
and her counterfeit became the divine Draupadi, Drupada’s 
daughter, in the Dviipara age. She is called Trihayani 
(“ appearing in three ages ’’), because she existed successively 
iu every age (yuga). Milnida asked Nilriiyunii: “How 
is it, 0 best of sages, that she hod five husbands? 
Solve the doubt of my miud in respect of this, thou solver 
of doubts.” Nuraynrm replied: “ The real Sita obtained 
Rama as her husband, O Narudu. But her counterfeit, 
possessed of beauty and youthfulness, was greatly troubled 
in her mind. And having, on the command of Rilma 
and Agni (?), undergone austeritios, she prayed to Qamkura 
for a boon. Love-sick and thinking of nothing but 
a husband, she prayed again and again, pronouncing five 
times the words : * Give me a husband, give me a husband, 
give me a husband, 0 thou three-eyed one, give me a 
husband, give mo a husband.’ And (Jiva, the lord of 
passionate women, 4 having heard hor prayer, granted her 
wish, saying: 'Beloved one, thou shalt have five husbands.’ 
Therefore 6he became the beloved wife of the Patidavas." 

I give the text from Jibanandu Yidyasagara’s edition 
of the Brahmavaivarta Purilna (Calcutta, 1888), with 

1 The rMpJ or counterfeit 8itt it no doubt tho mjyj or Sitf niyJmayi, 
produced by Rarapa in the Rminiyipa, ri. 81, 4-5. 

1 RaTapakrtacehiya-StUHanpakithanam | Raraparadhaaantaraip I'uikara- 
tirthe tapai; caranijit; rhiya-SIUya Lakfmltrapraptikathanam j puna* lasri 
Draupadirhpcna iinmarrtUntakathaiiam I See Rajendralila Mitra, " Notices 
ot Sanskrit MSS.." roh iu. p. 229. ' 

• The itorT of Sita. who waa Vedaratl in her former birth, ia told in ths 
Ratnat ana, ni. 17, and alluded to ri. 60. 10, both paaaagca of liter origin. See 
Jacobi. »* Da* Rimiyapa," pp. 27 *w)q., 85. 

' Ratike^rara ia a curiou* epithet of t^ra. It would ae«m far more 
appropriate lot Kn»», as whose epithet it ia quoted in the Piitenbourgh 
Dictionary, a.r. 
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which I lxuvo compared the three Bodleian MSS., Wilson 
98, fol. Ill (W.J; Walker 163, foL 182 (Wa.); and Mill 
18, foL 42 (31.). The two Brat are in Dovauugarl, the 
last in Bengali character. In these MSS. (as well a* 
in Rajendrulala Mitrn’s MS.) our story occurs in the 12th 
chapter, while the edition has it in tho 14th. 

sa ca tad vacanatn ^rutva pratnpva puskaro tapah | 
divvani 1 triluk-savarsam ca svarga 1 InksmTr babhuva 

ba || 51 M* 

sii ca kiilena tu posit ynjiiukundasamudbhava | 
kuinini Punduvuimm ca Druupadi Drupadiitinaja (| 52 || 

kj-te yuge * Vedavatl Kufudhvajasutii subhu | 
tretavuiu h a Rumaputnl* Siteti Junakutranja || 53 || 

lucchuya Draupadi devi dvapare Drupadiltmnjii I 
trihayaniti sa prokta vidyamauii yuge vuge 1 || 54 || 

ISarada uvaea 11 

priviih paneu kuthora tasyii babhuvur munipumgava 5 1 
iti me cittasamdehara bhuiija saindehabhunjana II 55 || 

Jiariiyana uvaca l| 

Jjnjkiiyam viistavl Stta Rnmam sampriipa Narada | 
riipuyauvana-anipanna cbaya ca buhucintita II 5ti [| 

lianiagnyor 7 (P) ijfiaya taptvu yayace Qainkaratn varam | 
kiininturS pativyagra prarthayautl punah punah || 57 || 

patim dehi patim dchi putim dehi trilocana | 
patim dehi patim dehi puiicavarara cakara sa || 58 || 

Qivas tatprartbunilm* frutvii sasmito rasike^varah | 
privo tava priyuh paiicu bhavantv iti* varum dadau || 59 || 

1 dim, tV 1 .; dirap, M-; ktfi, l ; divjup. Ed. 

* (targe, Ed. 

* Icrtaynjfe, "’»• 

* tr. tuvirn lUnmputnt ea, Ed. 

* tiigatraya, Ed.; yugaye, N. 

* ‘gatab, Wa.; *gaT»t>, M. .. 

1 'pnjor or "gryor r W., Wa.; ramagrya rajfiaya, M. 

* blurarplTiti, Wa. ; bharifyati, W.; bblTitati, M. ; bbaraatlti, Ed. 
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tena eu Pandnviiniim ca babhuva kamini priya I 

ity evam kuthitam aarvain prnstuvam vista vnm frnu II60 II 

It is carious that in the two places where the story occurs 
in the Mahilbhiirata, the maiden really does not say poll in 
dtfii, nor does she say it fire timet, hut she says “ again and 
again” (punah punah): patim mrragtmopetam icchdmi. Yet 
the god ufterwards says: “ Thou hast said fivo times: jiatim 
dthi .” There is no such incongruity in the Parana! It may 
also be argued that the story in the Parana is related of a 
definite personage, while the Mahiibhurata only speaks in¬ 
definitely of the “ daughter of some Rsi.” That Draupadi is 
an incarnation of Sita is not surprising in a Puruna where all 
women, and especially all heroines, are described as emana¬ 
tions of Prakrti. 1 

I should not, however, venture to say that tho Bruhrna- 
vuivartu Puriinu was the direct source from which the story 
in the Mahilbhiirata was derived. But it seems probable 
enough that tho story was derived from tome Puurunic 
story similar to that quoted above. 

The question “Why hud Draupadi five husbands?” was 
evidently a vexed question with the authors of Puranas, and 
they tried to justify the polyandric marriage by various 
legends, some of which found their way into the Muhiibkarata. 
That they asked the question at all, would seem to prove that 
the old Mahilbhiirata, ns known to the authors of three 
Puranas, simply related tho fact of the polyandric marriage 
of Draupadi without any of those weak attempts at 
justifying it, which wo find in our present Mahabhiirutu. 

This is also borne out by the way in which Draupadi s 
marriage is described in Buddhist and Jaina legends. In the 
Kuniilajatakn (Fausbbll, vol. v, p. 426) Draupadi chooses at 
her Svayamvura all the five Pan (lavas at once by throwing the 
garland of flowers around their beads, saying, “ I choose these 
five men.” (Kanhii to disvii pancasu thitesu putilwuldhaeitta 
hutva paucannain pi bIsosu miilncumbntakani khipitva: ninma 


* SmB. H. Wilson, Works, iii, pp. 101-2. 
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ime panca jane varemiti aha.) 1 And in the Jaina legend, 
os given by Professor I^umann from the Jnatadharmakathu, 
xvi, 1 Drnupadi’s Svayamvara ia described as followsSho 
enters the hall and takes a beautiful garland of flowers, where¬ 
upon her companions hold a mirror before her in which she 
sees all the assembled princes, whose names and accomplish¬ 
ments are recounted by the maidens. But Draupadi passes 
by thousands of noble princes, being already in love with tbo 
Patjdavas, throws tho wreath of flowers around the necks of 
the five Pandnvas and tells them that she has chosen them 
for her husbands. And the whole assembly is well pleased 
with her choice. Professor Leumann * considers it as a proof 
of high antiquity of the Jaina story, that no attempt is made 
in it to explain away the polyandric marriage. Now, I am 
not prepared to offer any opinion as to the date of either the 
Jaina or tho Buddhist story. But however old or modern 
they may be, they provo to my mind that popular story¬ 
tellers, whether Buddhists or Jainas, were only acquainted 
with the fact that Draupadi was tho common wife of the five 
Pandavas; they knew nothing about the five Indras who 
became the five Paijdavas, nor about the maiden who asked 
five times for a husband. I do not beliovo thnt the Jiitnka 
or the Jaina story contains an older version of Drnupndis 
Svayamvara than the original Mahabharata, but I do believe 
that they are older than the legonds which were invented to 

justify the polyandric marriage. 

To sum up, we have three different stories intended to 
explain the polyandric marriage: (1) the story of Kunth 
who said, “ May ye all enjoy it together” ; (2) the story of 
the five Indras; (3) the story of the maiden who said five 
times, “Give me a husband.” Not only is it highly im¬ 
probable that one author should have invented all the three 
stories, but for every one of these stories it has been shown 


* I do not know o( ini parallel to the rtnfy told in this JiUk. that Drnopa*, 
thon*b .hi> had five hatbands, had alao a lore mingaa with a tilth mao, who 

W " do riiiim. coofria international d« orientally Uau eo 1883 k 

Leide. Troi*u-m« I'aitie, tertian 2: Anemia (L«d», 1883). PP- j41 ~ 

» l.c., p. 640. 
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that thev are full of inconsistencies and incongruities, and 
cannot be the work of one author. Similar stories found 
in Purunus make it probable that they were originally 
Pauranic stories which crept into our text of the Maha- 
bharutu. Tho Buddhist and Jaina legends also tend to 
Bhow that the popular ballads knew only the simple fact 
of the polyandric marriage. 

Tho conclusion seems inevitable that the original Maha- 
bharata related the polyandric marriage as a fact, without 
any attempt at explaining it away, and that more especially 
the Puncendropakhyana is a later addition. 

It is true, Kumiirila knew not only the Paiicendro- 
piikhyuna, but he knew it exactly in the same form as 
we have it, with tho additional story of the maiden who 
prayed five times for a husband. 1 But Kumiirila wrote in 
the eighth century a.d. ! What does that prove for the old 
Muhubhiiratu, which, for aught we know, may have existed 
in the eighth century B c. ? I have no doubt that the 
Paficendropakhyana is much older than Kumarila. Its 
high antiquity seems to bo warranted by the Tristubh metre 
in which it is composed. 1 But it may have existed in some 
old (Jivnitic Puriina for a long time, beforo it was inserted 
in our Mahabharata. And however old it may be, even in 
its present form and place, 1 there must have been an older 
Mahabharata which did not contain it. 

And yet it is this Puiicendropakliynna on which 
Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 97-8) bases bis hypothesis that 
the marriago of the five Piiijdavaa with DrnupadJ, the 
embodiment of the goddess Q'ri, is nothing but a tymbolical 
representation of the joint possession of the common property 
belonging to the undivided family! 

What Th. Goldstucker 4 objects against Lassen’s allegorical 

1 See Btihler, “ Contribution*," p. 11. 

* Only w. I, S-fl, 29, ami 44-52 (the story of the maiden praying for 
s husband) are <;lokaa. 

> That it is mentioned in tho Parnuaipgraha. i. 2. 117. ti • proof that it i* 
fairly old. For tho Faranamgraha must be older than the Mahabharata of 
our edition*. See liolUmann, “ Mahabharata," ii, p. 8. 

* “ literary Remain*," ti, 181. 
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explanation of the polyandric marriage of Druupad! holds 
good against all similar explanations, such as M. Bergwgno s 
mythical, and Mr. Dahlmann’s symbolical, explanation. 
•‘Either?polyandry existed as an institution when this 
allegory Was made-in that ease there is no ground for 
considering* a polyandric marriago as an improbable event 
in the history of tho Pa^davas themscdves-or it as little 
existed in their time as in the later history of India. In 
that caw, however, it would hare (fended the national sentiment 
and no allegory of this kind could hare entered a poets mtnd, 
or obtained currency ” Goldstuek^ shares the new held by 
H. II. Wilson,* Professor Max Miller * John Muir, and 
other scholars, that “ epio tradition in tV mouth ° f . 
people was too strong to allow this essenV^ and curious 
feature in the life of its heroes to be changed.^ 

If I have succeeded in proving that tin*, various Ind 
sundry apologies made for the polyandric muriW« ** r ? not 
the work of one mau, certainly not of the orig'ival poet, 
nothing remains but to see in this story, as Th. Goldstiicker 
says, “a real piece of history/’ that is to say, a historical 
proof of the existence of polyandry os a local or tribal 
custom in ancient times. And wo have other historical 
evidence proving that polyandry existed, as it exists now, 
in India, not, indeed, as a general legal institution, but 
as a local or tribal custom. Apustamba (Dharmaaiitra, 
ii, 27, 3: kuluya hi strl pradiyata ity upadiyunti, “ they 
teach that a woman is given to tho family ") may or may 
not refer to polyandry or ‘ phratriogamy/ 4 but there can 
be no doubt ubout Brhaspati, xxvii, 20 (“ Sacred Books of 
the East," vol. xxxiii, p. 389;, where "the delivery of 
a marriageable damsel to a family ” is mentioned as a for¬ 
bidden practice “found in other countries.” 5 As a matter 
of fact, polyandry existed or exists both in the ^rth aud m 


1 Work*, tH» 540. 

* “ Ancient Saiukrit Literature,^ 4< 
» Indian Antiquary, 1877, pp 


_ I’olitiun’o/the Kulinr Cut* in Ancient India,'* p. 354. 

• Jolly, ^Taflore Uw Lecturre," 1883, p. 164; til* *am«, " B«ht und 
lluliler's ' Grundri**,' ii, 8, 47. 


‘ E. W. Hoplun*,' 

» So*.. 

Sitte, 
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foon, Kuna war, Kotegarh, and 


the Soutli of India. “ It is still practised amonj^w-^o 
hill-tribes in the Himalaya range near SitnlaJW nf i j n 
other barren mountainous regions, such as Bhotjff where 
a large population could not be supported."* It^j s f oun( J 
among the Todas, among the Kurgs of Mys tj„ among 
the Naira of Malabo-, among tl^ljfo*. -il&pritas, Butias, 
Sissee Abora, Khasius, and Santatf •> J t prevuils in the Siwalik 
mountains, Sirmore, Ladakh,/he Jounsar and Bawnr hill 
districts attached to the 
especially in Tibet.” 5 

Among the Kulus in the Himalaya mountains parents sell 
a daughter to stupid brothers, nnd Nair women may 
marry as many sU twelve husbands.* It provuilod in Ceylon 
^until the most decent times, 4 Mr. Dohlmaun says that the 
jjfcstom is * uniAryan * (p. 96). But who can tell whether 
the\P i4, ?dnvqs were Aryans or non-Aryans P Besides, what 
right we to describe everything wo do not liko as 

‘ un-Aryifiri' P Mr. John Muir bus shown what strange 
customs were practised—according to the testimony of the 
Mnhabharata itself—among some of the tribes in Panjab. 5 
The state of sexual morality described in the passages 
quoted by Mr. Muir, is about the same as that described 
by Dr. C. R. Stulpnagel in his article on “Polyandry in 
the Himalayas.”* The people concerned do not live out- 
sido of ull Brnhminical influence, as may be gathered from 
the following case cited by Dr. Stulpnagel 7 :—"Iu Pomelai, 
near Kotgadh, there are two brothers, the elder of 
whom, Jhar, got properly married to his wife. Being 
of the Kanuit caste, the eertmon y tent performed in the 
tunal manner by a Brdhmnn. But, as these two brothers 


* 8*o Monier-William*, " Indian Epir Poetry,’’ p. 99, not*. 

* So* E. Wwirrmarck, “ History of Human Marriage,” p]>. 452-3. 

’ We*term*rck, l.c., pp. 116-7. 

* We*t*rmarck, l.e., p. <52; J. Jolly, “ Recht und Sitt*,” Itulilrr’a 
‘ Grandma,’ ii, S, 44. 

* 8«* hi* ririlli'nt article “On the qw-«tion whether Polyandry ever flitted in 
Xortliern Hindustan,” in th« Indian Antiquary, IK77, pp. 315-7. 

* Indian Antiquary, 1878, pp. 132-5. See alao a note h* Air. C. S. 
Kirkpatrick, ibid., p. 84. 
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had a house and fields in common, it was privately 
arranged that the woman should also be the wife of 
the younger.” Professor Jolly has lately pointed out that 
in Kumaon * group-marriage,’ in the form of several 
brothers having one common wife, like the Panilavas, occurs 
among Brahmanas and Rajputs, as well as among Qudras. 
And he rightly says that it cannot be proved that in ancient 
times it was restricted to ‘un-Aryan’ tribes, though wo 
must admit that the Brahmanas wero opposed to the custom. 1 
Also, outsido India, traces of polvaudry are found not 
only among ‘barbarians.’ Strabo mentions polyandry as 
occurring in Media, and in Arabia Felix. Caesar found 
polyandry among the ancient Britons; and it also existed 
among the Piets. And it is quite possible that the Scan¬ 
dinavian myth, according to which the goddess Irigg, 
during the absence of her husband Odin, was married to 
his brothers Vili and Ye, alludes to a similar custom. 5 
On the other band, it has been shown by Dr. W estermarck, 5 
that both in India and in other countries polyandry was 
restricted to certain families, and nowhere prevailed as 
a general custom. A very characteristic example is quoted 
by Dr. Stulpnngol, who says: “Though common enough in 
Kunawar at the present day, it exists side by side with 
polygamy and monogamy. In ono house there may 1m 
three brothers with one wife; in the next, three brothers 
with four wives, all alike in common; in the next there 
muy be a man with three wives all to himself; in the next 
a man with only ono wife.” 4 In the MahSbhurata, also, 
we have to deal with a custom strictly limited to a certain 
family. Yudhisthira, when pleading in favour of the 
polyundric marriage, distinctly refers to an ancient family 
custom (purvesam unupurvyega yatam vartmanuyamahe, 


• Jolly, “ Reebt and Silt*,” Le., p. <8- Sea tlso Jacobi, Gotting. G«l. Ani. 

1898, i, pp. *1-2. . , 

* WaUriBirck, U, pp* 454-5. 

‘ Indian Antinairy, 1878. P. 135. Waternurrk, t.e., p. *58. In the 
JUhibbAnU. Arjnnn, nltboagh bring in polyandry, also nurns Cm^gndn 
(i, 217) and SubbadrS (i, 221 k»N.). 
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i 195 29). If there could be any doubt os to the historical 
character of the * group-marriage ’ of tho five Pandavas it 
would bo removed by the story of the agreement made 
between the brothers, that if one of the brothers were sitting 
with Praupadi, none of the others should be allowed to enter 
the chamber, and thut bo who offended against this rule 
should be banished to the woods for twelve years. 1 Tbm 
is quite parallel to tho agreements mado m modern times 
between brothers murried in this fashion. Thus, among 
the Kulus, in the Himalayan mountains, when brothers are 
married to one wife, “she belongs during the first month 
to the eldest brother; during the second, to the next eldest; 
and so on.” Or, with regard to tho Naira, Mr. Hamilton 
Htatea that “all the husbands agree very well, for they 
cohabit with her in their turn, according to their priority 
of marriage, ten days, more or less, according as they 
can fix a term among themselves”* That polyandry is 
a survival of primitive promiscuity, is no longer maintained 
by students of anthropology. The custom, wherever .t 
occurs, finds a far more natural explanation ether m 
no vert v, or in the scorcitv of women, or m the joint-family 
Tvstem.* The lost - mentioned offers itself as the most 
natural explanation in the case of the polyandry of tho five 

1 We see, then, that from every point of view the story of 
ProupodI and tho five Pamlavas has to he regarded as an 
aucient tradition illustrating an aclnot state of society, an< 
in that sense as a “real pit*o of history." and certainly not 
(as Mr. Pahlmnnn thinks) as the invention of some teacher 
„f law who wanted to illustrate his legal theories by a 
fanciful spnbolical marriage of five men, who are really 
one Indm, with one woman, who is really tho goddess <?rf. 


> MahUh, i. 209. I* «na- • }}}-}■ 

1 tv* Wwtrrmarck, l.e., Pt>. US-7, 
a A mi«ionan- wpoft, <|U 

Kit the whole family b eosbfai to Ur* m eompemtiT* comtort. 


by Dr. Slalpiuit?*) (Le., p. IM). ssf* that th» 
••not ponrty, but a J«ire to kropjhr romm.m 
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Everybody, I believe, will agree with Professor Jacobi 
when he says > that " the Jlahiibbarata could never have 
become the national epos of India, if it had been merely 
an illustration of the Dbarniafastra with all its legal 
antiquities.” 6 


1 Gotting. Gel. An*. 1896, i, p. 71. 
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Art. XXVI .—Personal Reminiscences of the Ball Insurrection 
at Zanjiln in 1850, icritlcn in Persian by Aui ‘Ahdu L- 
Ahad -1 - ZaXJAwT, and translated into English by 
Edward O. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Besides Subh-i-Ezcl and his family, there reside at 
Famagusta, in Cyprus, throe Ezells, all natives of Zanjan, 
who have settled there in order to be near their master. 
Two of these, Ustu Mahmud and Shevkh ‘All Bakhsh, ure 
brothers, sons of u certain Iliiji Muhammad Husevu, who 
was one of the Babis put to death in cold blood by Amir 
Asliin Khan ufter the suppression of the Bab! rising^ at 
Zanjan in the winter of 1850. The third, named Aqa 
'Abdu’l-Ahud, who is the author of the following narrative, 
is the most interesting personality of the three. Living 
alone in a small, bare lodging, surrounded by unsympathetic 
and suspicious Turks, and admitted to tho presence of Subh-i- 
Ezel (for whoso suko bo has thus cut himself off from his 
friends, his relatives, and his native land) only, perhaps, 
once in ten days or a fortnight, he nevertheless exhibits 
a constant cheerfulness ot demeanour, a scrupulous neatness 
of apparel, and an uncomplaining resignation and patience 
which command one’s respect. I first rnude his acquaint¬ 
ance, and tliut of his two fellow-townsmen, during the 
fortnight which I spent ut Famagusta in the spring of 
1890; but it was not until the spring of last year (Murch 
18-25, 1896) that I had an opportunity of seeing him 
again, and only then did I learn that a suggestion which 
I hud formerly made to him, that he should set down in 
writing his recollections of the siege of Zanjan and of tho 
calamities which subsequently befell tho Babis there, hud 
actually led him to compile the interesting narrative of 
which I here offer u translation. Wheu I first made the 
I.UJ. 1887. 50 
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suggestion to him, ho appeared unwilling to entertain it, 
thinking in his modesty that nothing which ho, a tradesman 
little skilled in the use of the pen, could write, could be 
worthy of attention. Afterwards, however, it appears that 
he sought advice in the matter from Subh-i-Ezel, who 
favoured the scheme. lie therefore set to work to compose 
this narrative, which, as appears from the colophon, was 
completed two years later, iu April, 1892. At this time, 
however, my correspondence with Subh-i-Ezel wus inter¬ 
rupted, and only when I returned to Fumagustu last spring 
did I learn that a fair copy of the completed memoir was 
in the bands of Subh-i-Ezel, who kindly handed it over to 
me a day or two before my departure. 

Although we have several very full accounts of the siege 
of Zanjan, both from the BabI and the Musulman point 
of view, I do not think that any apology is needed for the 
publication of this narrative written by ‘Abdu’l-Ahad. lie 
was, indeed, but a child at the time of the siege, and, 
moreover, appears to have resided in the western part of 
the town, which was occupied by the Musulmiins; hut 
nevertheless this record of his childish impressions (in 
which, of course, is included also much that he learned 
from others of his fellow-citizens who had token part in 
these events) supplies us with a good many new facts, and 
(what is, perhaps, not less important) new and often vivid 
presentations of facts already known. My original intention 
was to have published the text as well as the translation, 
and, should opportunity offer, I still hope to give effect in 
the future to this project. But for the present I felt that 
the translation would suffice, and thut I ought not further 
to increase the length of this article. The translation, 
I may suv, bos not been altogether an easy task, for, 
as I have already hinted, Aqa ‘Abdu’l-Ahad is not an 
adept in literary composition, ond the manuscript, although 
written by himself, is full of unacoluthons, awkwurdly 
turned phrases, repetitious, and omissions. These I havo 
striven to remedy, while adhering as closely as was possible 
under the circumstances to the text of his narrative. 
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It may not be out of place to set down here a few 
scraps of general information about sundry matters con¬ 
nected with the Babis which I learned orallv from 
Subh-i-Ezel and his sons and followers during my last 
visit to Famagusta. 

(I) From Subh-i-Eztl. The Bab had three seals, bcuring 
the following inscriptions : — 

‘ } * 1 !! \j\ ( 1 ) 

‘ ^ J1 *!lU Jl tU\ (2) 

‘ b U (3) 

Impressions of those seals were shown to me by Subh- 
i-Ezel, as well as the original document in the Bab's 
handwriting nominating him successor and vicegerent, 
of which the text and translation are given at p. 42G 
of my translation of the Nttc History. This document 
had, as I understood, been photographed some time 
previously by M. Nicolas. Subh-i-Kzel also gave me 
one of the charms or talismans distributed by the Bob 
amongst his followers. This is a sheet of greenish 
paper, measuring 27*0 X 21’2 centimetres, on which is 
imprinted in gold the talismanic figure, consisting of 
a central square of forty-nine compartments surrounded 
by eight coneentrio circles (enclosing seven zones), which 
are further divided by nineteen radial lines. All these 
compartments contain writiug (verses from the Qur’iin, 
Names of God, isolated letters, and cabbalistic characters). 
The writing contained in the central ones is in black 
ink, and, according to Subh-i-Ezel’s assertion, is in the 
Bab’s own hand. Another talisman (hrykai), written 
in the shape of a pcntacle entirely in the Bdb’s 
hand, was given to me by Sheykh ‘Ali Bukhsh b. Hajl 
Muhammad Husevn of Zanjiin. 

(II) From Iiisran ‘Ali, the ton of Subh-i-Ezel I obtained 
first a verbal, and later a written, list of Subh-i-Ezel’s 
writings. I here print the latter in the original, adding 
a few comments in English from the former. 
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( i'jJ *<u3uU >_-c^ 

(Comprising 28 rth.) 1 tulT ^ ^Jjji i 

(Arabic dy&t arranged in sOras ‘ iJ . JiL ‘ ,y ■ »! - < r 
like the Qur’an, but four times as large. Revealed 
at Baghdad.) 

(Laws, in Arabic. Each tdra is * -^• ■ i r 

called yL>.) 

Utyif, 28 sflras on ‘ v^Lj” *jy> r* ‘ JjJl (i»UJ l-jIz£ f 
the prophets from Adam.) 

' O-'V i .*-> uLXj ‘ <£jL>> <_A^£ « 

(One stfra of HyiU, ‘ ojLjT j ^ ulC * Jjil v 

eijual in size to the Qur’an.) 

‘ ‘ Jjl a 

j—' )J«* «* ■ »*— *— ,r ' * c>W-r^ cyl i—j'cS t 

L, A Ws . 1 a. ' . -is . ‘ o-’U>-U-« 4 ^lf>- 

(Commcntary on ‘ JjcL \ 1 ^j£l i • 

his own Arabic poems.) 

(Do.) ^y jS. ( jJ ti 

(Do.) ^jijC *—-'(<•*' tr 

(A small volume.) ‘ » cJj * cjlaf ir 

(1001 heykalt, or tolistnanic figures, of ‘ J_£L-_a c_>Lif ip 
my at.) 


11 * *^b jj . ~~ v ~ ~ ^ oLf 


10 
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‘ »UJ1 j\ j __a_J 1 i - ^ r i 

(Commentary on some verses of the Bab’s earliest 
work, the QayyOmul-Aamd, or Commentary on the 
Sdra-i- Yit-su/.) 

(Written in imitation of the Durar- * j ^ <—>1^ i v 
u’l-Ghurar of‘All, the First Imilrn.) 


‘ lAi>U 


y * O' |U 


■ij J 




' a 

JLj.aJ M 


A-OJ'o" 


r* 


ri 


% ^ 


rr 

A-zJys ‘a-Lj ^ 5 rf 
AO-fijJl **J~s*> re 
M 




(Of the two Xiyarat , the first, called ‘ 3 

Kablra, is for the visitation of the Bftb; the second, 
called Saghira, for the visitation of Junab-i-QuddHa, 
i.e. Ilfijl Mulla Muhammad ‘All of Bflrfurflsh.) 

(Epistles addressed to believers, etc.) l ^aad'ij ta 






M 


tii-* J «0>UiUM : pj 3 JjO > ljyA 3 J r- 


ifij 


:\ 
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(Forma of “ visitation " of sacred places.) ‘ ri 

‘ *»•**-» rr 

‘/iNj-JS J rr 

* *_>b F w 'Ali rf 

1 ysfi 3 c£)V J re 

yjj* u'ji' 3 r1 

‘ cTV U * yj3° rv 

. i t i ^ b . C J ^ . * . * ■* ,li jlU' r* 

Rizvan ‘Ali also pave mo the following list of Subh-i-Ezel’a 
children, with their approximate ages at the time (i.e. 
in April, 1806):— 

Sons. 1. Nbru'lHh, aet. 48, now in Resht. His son, 
Iliiji Seyvid Ahmad, culled Iiuhu'lldh, 
happened to be at Famagusta when I was 
there last, with his little boy, ‘ Indi/alu'Udh , 

aet. 7, and an Isfahan! lad named 

Muhammad ‘Ali. He was a man of 
remarkable ability and of very agreeable 
manners, and a physician by profession. 

2. Muhammad Uadi, who died two years ago 

in tho plague at Tihrun, aet. 46. 

3. Ahmad Bahhdj, aet. 43. Resident in Con¬ 

stantinople for the lost thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

4. ‘AMu {■•An. uot. 33. Resident at Famagusta. 
6 . Rizrdn ‘ All , aet. 33. At present resident ut 

Larnoca. 

6. Fu’udu’l/dh, who died at Famagusta eight or 

nine years ago, aet. 20. 

7. Muhammad, entitled Beyanu'll&h, Bahd'u'Hdh, 

and Jamdlu’lldh, aet. 20. 
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8. 'Abdu’l- Wahid (also called •Abdul-JaM, J fu- 

hammad Jamil), aet. 24. 

9. Taqi'u'd-Din (Muhammad Taqt), net. 18. 
DaughUrt. 1. Uduttullah (Jazbatu’/ldh), aet. 86. At Con¬ 
stantinople. 

2. Tal'atu lldh, aet. 32. At Constantinople. 

3. Maihiyyalu'/ldh, who died twenty-one years 

ago, aet. 8. 

4. Bahjatu’l-Quds (RaJ'atu lldh), aet. 3-5. 

5. Maryam Sulfiln, aet. 20, who was married last 

year at Constantinople. 

The following grandchildren of Subh-i-Ezel were also 
resident at Famagusta:— 

1. Ayala’Udh, or ‘Adda Sulfdn, the only daughter 

of Ahmad Bahkdj. 

2. Wdhkta Sulfdn, 

3. 'Aiimu Sulfdn, 

4. Saftca/u’l/dh, 

6. Auother daughter who died 
when 14 days old. 

6. Muhammad Ziyd'ulldh (Nuru d-Din, Kalinin d- 

Din, 'Itamu d-Din), dead. 

7. Fdxi/a Sulfdn. 

8. Ebrdiyya Sulfdn, a little girl whom I saw 

repeatedly with Subh-i-Ezel. She talks 
Turkish and u little French, but hardly 
any Persiun. (The three last-mentioned 
are children of Subh-i-Ezel’s daughter 
TaFatu'Udh.) 

Rizvan ‘All promised to seud me a fuller and more complete 
list of Subh-i-Ezel’a wives and family, but this I have 
not yet received. The total number of his wives from 
first to last is about eleven or twelve. 

I may add that Rizvan 'All’s curiosity to see his father’s 
rivals prompted him recently to pay a visit to Acre, 
lie was received with some outwurd show of deference, 


daughters of 
•Abdul-'All. 
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but complained of the disrespect to his father implied 
in several remarks made to him by ‘Abbiis Efendl. 
He also believed (but, as it appears to me, without 
any grounds) that an uttempt had been made to poison 
him; and ho congratulated himself on hU safe return 
to Cyprus. 

(Ill) Front Sheykh ‘Aft Bakhtth b. Ttdji Muhammad Jlusryn 
Zanjani I obtained the following additional particulars 
about the Zanjitn rising. The town of Zonjan hua its 
greatest length from east to west, and is comparatively 
narrow in the transverse direction from north to south. 
It has six gates, that of Tihriin at the east and that 

of Tubrlz at the west end; the Resht Gate and the 

citadel gate (D<irrdz4-i-Ary) on the north side; the 
ILunudan Gate and tho Darc&zt-i-fiultStkh on the south 
side. The east half of the town, with the Tihriin, 
Resht, and Haraadiin gates, were in the hands of the 

Biibi insurgents; tho other half of the town and the 

other three gates were in the hands of the Musulmans. 
Shcykh ‘All Bukhsh was ten years old at the time of 
the war. At the beginning of it there wore about 3,000 
Bubls, but their numbers wero gradually so reduced by 
deaths and desertions that only 300 were left at the 
end. On the surrender of the Biibis, 74 were buyonetted 
to death on the same day in cold blood, und four 
(JBdji Kdzim, who made two cannons for the Babis; 
Sheykh Ramazan, whose wife was killed fighting; 
A'jd Suleyman ; and another) were blown from the 
mouths of guns. Some 130 or 200 persons (some of 
them children only seven or eight years of age) were 
imprisoned. Most of the women und children (some 
600 in number) took refuge in the stables of Mullu 
Abu'l-Qu»im. ‘All Bukhsh himself was uinongst these, 
and remained there for about a month. The royalist 
forces finally reached a strength of about 30,000. Mullii 
Muhammad ‘All, the Babl lender (called “ Ibijjitt," 
and, throughout the following narrative, “ Janab-i- 
Shahid ,** ‘His Holiness the Martyr*), died three days 
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after he received his wound in the arm. The Babls 
surrendered four days after his death. The Babi women 
displayed tho utmost courage during the war, and 
would often pick up live shells and plunge them in 
water to extinguish the fuses. 

Questioned as to the Ilaydnr on whose authority many 
traditions bearing reference to the siege of Zanjiin are 
given in tho Netc History 1 (Brit. Mus. MS.), Sheykh ‘All 
Bukhsh stated that there were two Ilaydars amongst the 
Biibls, one Aqii Tlaydar and one Haydar. The latter is 
still probably living in Tehran, and will now be seventy 
or eighty years of age. He was tho son of Di-Muhammud, 
the razlr of “ His Holiness the Martyr,” and was a comrade 
of Sheykh ‘All Bukhsh's elder brother, 'Abbas ‘All, who 
was about the same age. Both these young men were 
stripped to be killed, but their lives were spared on tho 
intercession of sonic of their friends. 

Fat-h ‘All b. Ilnjl ‘Azim (probably the same mentioned 
at pp. 146 and 165 of the New History) was captain of ono 
of the eight (? eighteen or nineteen) Babi barricades. 
Watchwords and passwords, chunged nightly, were used 
by the Babls, generally some “Name” of God, such as 
“ Fd Karim," “ I’d &ittdr." Coins were also struck for 
the Babls by Hajl Kiizim. These bore on one side the 
inscription “ Qtl'im," and on the other “ I’d Sd/jilm'z * 
Zamdn" 

Farrukh Khan was guided into the Babi quarter of 
Zanjdn by one Iemn‘Il, who had turned traitor. Farrukh 
Khan’s head was thrown amongst the enemy, but they were 
obliged to ransom his body by giving up ten Biibl children 
whom they had captured. 

I have now concluded these preliminary remarks and 
observations, and pass to the translation of AqS ‘Abdu’l- 
Abad’s Memoir. 


1 St-- my tnmsUUou of this work, p. 13S *t Mqq. 
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[Translation of Aqa ‘Aiidu’l-Ahad’s Memoir.] 

In the Xnme of God, the Most Ineffable, the Most Holy. 

Let it not be concealed from such os seek knowledge of 
these events. Know that His Holiness the Martyr 1 (may 
God Almighty accord him peace) was o person well known 
in the Laud of the Supreme, 5 which is Zanjiin, before the 
appearauce of the Sun of Truth, very learned and accom¬ 
plished, so that none of the doctors of Zanjiin dared so 
much as breathe iu his presence, because he was very 
learned, skilled in exegesis, and perfectly versed in subtle¬ 
ties. Now the other doctors, although outwardly on 
friendly terms with him, were at heart hostile, because in 
questions of Law he was wont to criticize and expose them 
in respect to their acceptance of bribes and their recourse 
to legal quibbles. 

Now the father of His Holiness was Mullii Rahim, 
whom all the people of Ziinjun regarded os a muster of 
exegesis and os one divinely gifted, so long as he was 
alive. And after that his spirit had ascended to the 
Eternal Throne, His Holiness the Martyr sat in the place 
of his departed sire, and exercised the functions of a 
mujta/iiil, faithfully and sincerely giving effect to the Law, 
with unaffected piety and unremitting diligence, and re¬ 
straining men from all evil deeds contrary to the Law. 
In consequence of this unremitting diligence of bis, the 
devotion of the town’s folk to him, and men’s humility and 
deference towards him, were, to use his own expression, 
“ beyond him.” 

Now when the other doctors of that district perceived 
his position and influence to bo sueb, they’ began secretly 
to hate him, although outwardly, knowing his power, they 

1 By “HI* Ilolinae the Martyr” Ij&i sAw), Mull* Muhammad ‘All o( 
Zanjin i* throughout intended. 

1 Zanjin u *o called by the Babb became it correspond* numerically with 
Jal, “Supreme," Both word* girt the number 111, when the letter* com¬ 
posing them are reckoned np by the uhjai notation. 
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were obliged to behave in a friendly manner towards him. 
So for a long while the affairs of His Holiness continued 
in this splendour and power. 

Now there was a person numed Ahmad, one of nis 
Holiness’s own followers, whose ostensible trade and calling 
was that of a money-changer. Aud it so huppened that 
he one day departed to Shiraz, and there heard how the 
mission of the Point of Revelation [i.e., the Bab] (great 
and glorious is He!) hud been made munifest. And 
because— 

“ In earth and heav’n each atom unto itself doth draw 
Atoms of like affinity, as amber snatches straw,” 1 

he, since the light of faith was in his heart, became united 
to the Light of the Sun of Truth. In short, this Ahmad 
sought out the pluce of abode of the Point of Revelation 
(great und glorious is He!), was admitted to the presence 
of that Most Great Light, and, answering with “ Yta ” 
His appeal of " A in 1 not [thy Lord] ?” at once prostrated 
himself in worship, kissed his holy knees, and believed. 
And so, when some few duys had elupsed after this event, 
His Holiness vouchsafed to this Ahmad permission to 
return; and, bestowing on him several epistles, bade him 
take them back with all speed to the Land of tho Supreme, 
which is Zuujan, and hand them over to those for whom 
they were intended. So he, seeing that this command was 
from God, speedily made preparation for the journey, and 
returned with all haste to Zanjan. 

So when he had established himself in his own place, he 
rose up to carry out God’s command, and one by one handed 
over bis trusts, to wit, these holy epistles, to their owners. 
Now, of these holy epistles, one was addressed to the Seyyid 
and Mujtahid, another to Mir Abu’l-Qiisim Muliki, another 
to another Mirza Abu’l-Qiisim, another to Mulld ‘All SirdanI, 

1 Thie njv, which aroean to be (nun the JAa/Wl, though 1 hate been 
unable to find it, mm turn in the original: 

‘ Wt *.•*** bV-tr-r ‘ V»V» 
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another to the Imam Jtim‘a Seyyid 'Abdul-Wan*, and 
another to the Sheykhu’l-Islum. To be brief, all the doctors 
of the district, after perusing these epistles, repudiated [the 
Bab’s claims]; as though from the day when the first 
human nature, which is Adam, appeared, no breath of faith 
had in any cycle reached their nostrils, and as though 
the Word of God had at no period entered their ears; 
or as though no Prophet in any age had foretold the 
Manifestation which should succeed him, whereby they 
might look for such a day .or such a person. The drop 
of rain, in short, produced no effect on adamant, nor 
could they convey this matter to their dull bruins. Indeed, 
this Mirza Abu'l-Qasim even took some sheets of paper, 
and wrote a refutation of that holy epistle, und, weaving 
together sundry vain imaginings, mnde a book, which book 
he entitled “ The Knocking at the Gate ” (c-Ajf J j) 1 and 
published amongst his adborents, who made it u matter 
for mirth, read it in their assemblies, and fell to mocking 
and derision. But the nil-wise God is very patient, und 
be tbou likewise patient, for **r trihj God it with the 
forbearing .” 

Well— 

“If thou art in sooth Sikandar, be the Dawning of the Day, 
That everywhere thereafter mny the Glory with thee stay,” 1 


and hear some few words os to the discerning power of 
tho eyes of His Holiness the Martyr, and what inood 
came over him when he had but once glanced at that 
holy epistle. For this Ahmad, after seeing the unbelief 
of all these doctors, turned his face towards the mosque 
of His Holiness the Martyr, whose presence he entered at 
the moment when he was concluding the prayer, and was 
seated near the tnihrdb facing the congregation; for some 


1 Of course there is a double meaning in this title. Tnu/fu'l-liih means 
knocking at the gate,” and also "the smashing” or ’‘breaking up of the 

Bonk ii of the JtfrrAnari (ed. 


Bib." 


* This couplet ocenrs near the beginning of I 

p. IOC, 1. 6). In the original it run*— 

jo* /=* *iV 'f/ ml j' **» * J w—- 
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of his followers were students, and so, after concluding 
the prayer, he was wont to lecture and give them a lesson. 
Most of his congregation, however, having recited the 
prnver, had depurted to their homes to resume their 
business; vet were there some four hundred persons, men 
nnd women, still present in the mosque. One of these was 
my own brother, who was named ‘Abdu’l-'Ali; and he 
witnessed what took place in the mosque, and it is from 
his account that I describe it. lie said that just as they 
were preparing for the lecture, this Ahmad brought tho 
blessed mandate of His Holiness [the Hub] (great and 
glorious is He!) and placed it in the hands of His 
Holiness tho Martyr, who opened it; nnd no sooner had 
his eves lighted on that noblo script than the colour left 
his face, and he fell into tho strangest state, so that for 
about two minutes he remained thus, as one bereft ot 
speech and beyond bodily sensation, os if blotted out and 
unconscious of himself. All those present were watching 
his state, apprehensive of whut catastrophe this might bo 
which bnd so disturbed his composure; and therefore were 
the hearts of those present likewise troubled. 

llut after this His Holiness raised his head, and, aAcr 
perusing the holy script, rubbed his fiuger in the dust on 
the wall, aud, turning towards tho congregation, cried in 
a loud voice: “ O ye who are present! know and bo awaro 
that I give good tidings to you, both such of you as oro 
present and such as are absent, of the appearance of that 
Sun of Truth whom all creatures in tho world await, and 
who is now become manifest. This holy epistle which 
I hold in my hand is from that Moat Great Light; and if 
the writer thereof regords mo even so much as I regard 
the dust upon this finger which I rubbed upon the wall, 
mv position and rank before tho Lord will rise to so high 
a degree as to surpass description. And I, whom ye see 
to be endowed with such knowledge and virtue, and whom 
vo know to bo faithful in word and deed, I, with all my 
knowledge and virtue, do believe in that Sun of Truth on 
merely once beholding this noblo script and these wondrous 
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verses (otbl) which Ho hath inscribed therein. Where¬ 
fore let everyone who loves me and deems my word true 
believe in Him, even as I have believed, for this is that 
same Promised Deliverer *!_?«*$-•) whom all creatures 

await, and who hath now appeared. This know for a 
surety, and be apprised thereof.” Then he began to read 
the wondrous verses of that blessed epistle in a loud voice, 
while all the congregation present in the mosque gave 
ear, so that you would have stud that they heard from 
their Lord in his speech the cry of “ Am I not thy Lord ? *’ 
and to that appeal of "Am I not?” with one accord 
responded 14 Yea! ” and bowed themselves in thankful 
worship to God. You have probably heard that tradition, 
recorded from what was said formerly, to the effect that 
in the Day of Resurrection a Bridge will be set 

up, finer than a hair and sharper than a sword, and that 
there will be some who will cross like lightning over that 
Bridge. The meaning of this tradition of yore was made 
plain by those who were present in that mosque, for four 
hundred persons had no sooner heard these wondrous verses 
than the)’ prostrated themselves in worship. Others there 
were who were not present in the mosque when theso 
wondrous verses were read; but those who were present 
communicated this matter on that same day to those who 
were absent, who likewise responded “ Yea," and bowed 
themselves in thankful worship before God, being convinced 
because of the whole-hearted devotion which they had in 
sooth and sincerity towards His Holiness the Murtyr. 

To be brief, it was no more than the twinkling of an eyo 
ere some three thousand persons simultaneously and without 
interval believed in that Most Great Light, and, in short, 
the murmur of enthusiasm of the believers filled the city 
of Zunjdn as though the Resurrection hud come on that 
day. In short, such trepidation fell on all the unbelievers 
us one cannot describe, for they wondered what had token 
place amongst these people that this tumultuous excitement 
had thus suddenly Mien upon them. And when they 
learned thnt it was still the same story* of those holy 
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epistles which this A brand hud brought from Shiraz, then, 
in their hatred and malice, they ground their teeth like 
hungry wolves, though occasion wus denied to them on 
every side. For thereafter day by day humility and 
reverence increased and extended, and whosoever had in 
his heart so much us a spark of tho Light of Fuith was 
irresistibly drawn to believe. 

Thereafter His Holiness the Martyr wrote a letter in 
answer to that blessed epistle to the Holy Presence of the 
Point of Revelation (great and glorious is He!), wherein, 
after discharging thanks und prayer and praise, ho detailed 
the matter of tho conversion of the people of Zanjan, and 
their number. Thereat was Ilia Holiness [the Bab] (great 
and glorious is He!) filled with joy, and thenceforth bo 
continually sent books and writings to nis Holiness the 
Martyr, so that the enthusiasm and devotion of the people 
of Zunjan continued to wax and increase day by day, until 
matters reuchod such a point that ull the believers, without 
fear or apprehension, used openly to read, in tho mosques, 
in the pulpits, in their houses, and in the public thorough¬ 
fares, the exhortations, prayers, and verses of the Point of 
Revelation (may God give him Peace!) with sweetness 
and joy. 

At length news came that nis Holiness [the Bab] had 
been exiled to the Castle of Miikfi, and that He was to pass 
through the town of Zunjan. Thereut u violent commotion 
fell upon the town of Zunjan, some of the believers being 
grieved because of IIis arrest, and others gladdened by 
the hope of meeting Him ; and they were perplexed os to 
what they should do. At length some of tho leading 
believers met together and waited on His Holiness the 
Martyr, asking him to grant them permission to deliver 
the Point of Revelation, so soon as He should be como 
there, from the hands of His oppressors, and not suffer 
them to bear Him away, but rather mote out to them the 
chastisement they merited. “ We nccept,” they added, 
“whatever may be enjoined on us by that King, and will 
strive iu His way so long os wo have life.” 
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But Ili-s Holiness [tke Martyr] answered them, saying: 
“ You are not permitted [so to act], for I am not empowered 
to accord you this permission, but only that Holy Being; 
and what shall anyone venture to command in the presence 
of so Supreme a Light, or what permission shall he give, 
seeiug that it is for that Holy Being alone to permit ? In 
the presence of such a Beiug we have neither authority- 
over anyone, nor power to accord permission to anyone; 
for how should we dare even to breathe before Him?’’ 
Then he bade them be patient until that Holy Being should 
Himself come, when they could prefer this request to 
nimself (may God keep Him in Peace !), and see what 
He would direct. 

So they went away until, after some few days, [His 
Holiness tho Bub] arrived, accompanied by twenty horse¬ 
men, of whom the actual chief was named Darvlsh ‘Alt, 
who was groom of the bedchamber ( J. J) to 
Muhammad Shah. According to whut the narrator tells, 
this man was good-natured and well-disposed, inasmuch as 
he conducted that Most Great Light with perfect respect¬ 
fulness and seemly behaviour, not causing sorrow to that 
Holy Being in any way, though, being under the King’s 
orders, ho hud no option [but to obey]. Yet had ho not 
escorted nim, perchance greater favour would have been 
accorded him on the port of the Lord; but, in brief, thus 
was it ordained by the Divine Decree. But let me bo 
brief, and return to the matter of that Most Greut Light 
(great and glorious is He!). 

When His Holiness [the Bab] lmd set his holy feet in 
the Land of the Supreme, peace, quiet, and tranquillity 
departed from all tho believers of Zanjiin, who were con¬ 
sidering in what way they might, perchance, obtain tho 
honour of meeting that Most Great Light. But His 
Holiness, fearing lest a great disturbance might arise, did 
not grant permission to any of Ilis followers to visit Him, 
and many believers were [in consequonce] filled with 
despuir, though they hod no option but to acquiesce, for 
thus was it ordained on the part of God. 
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After this, His Holiness the Martyr privily despatched 
a letter to the presence of His Holiness (great and glorious 
is He!) containing the following proposal: “In case that 
Holy Being is disposed to escape, let Him but issue His 
commands, for all the believers wait on thut Holy Being, 
and are rc-ady to carry out aught that He mat’ enjoin.” But 
nis Holiness, alter perusing this letter, did not aocofd this 
permission in His reply, but wrote: “This thing is not 
expedient, lest a great tumult urise. Let tho faithful abide 
in their own places, and not stir thence: for tho Etcrnul Lord 
Himself sufEceth for all His creatures, neither hath He who 
ubideth unceasingly on His self-supported Throne, uny need 
of help from them." 

Xow when His Holiness the Martyr had received in 
the answer to his letter such instructions, tho vehemence 
of the faithful was somewhat abated, though they made 
great endeavours not to bo debarred from tho visitation of 
that Holy Being, so that most of them went forth from 
tho city and hid themselves by the wuy, that perchance 
they might behold the blessed countenance of that Most 
Great Light. Yet even this was not vouchsafed them, save 
in tho case of three persous, to whom it was permitted to 
behold Him. Of these three, one still lives; uud his nurne 
is Nur Muhammad. 

To bo brief, let us leave these, and hear now somewhut 
of the arrest of His Holiness the Martyr. It clmuced that 
almost immediately after His Holiness [the Bilb] (great and 
glorious is He!) hud set His holy feet outside the gate of 
Zanjiln, and wns departing, twenty horsemen, who bad 
been appointed by Muhumiuud Shah to be on the watch 
to arrest Ilia Holiness the Martyr whenever they saw him 
alone in his house, and to bring him to Tihran with all 
speed, [arrived]. And all the followers of Ilis Holiness 
tho Martyr were [at this juncture] dispersed, running 
hither and thither in tho town and the [surrounding] 
country, hoping that they might perhaps catch u glimpse 
of their Beloved; and it was os though that day was the 
day of “ Woe, and alas! ” for it seemed as though they 
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were turned aside from all thought of self or other, save 
only to obtain one glance of their Beloved, and the birds 
of their spirits were fluttering in the air of the Beloved, 
while they recked not of home and place and nest, being 
overpowered with the ardour of their love for Uim. And 
so these horsemen, making a sudden descent on the house 
of His Holiness the Martyr, arrested him, and, hastily 
setting him upon a horse, started at a gallop for Tihriia, 
where Muhammad Sh;ih had him placed under surveillance 
in the house of one of his lords. 

So when the believers, disappointed of their hopes, returned 
each to his home, and became aware of what had befallen 
His Holiness the Murtyr, wailing nnd lamentation fell 
upon them ull at this double catastrophe which had over¬ 
taken them, this trouble and calamity which hud suddenly 
befallen them. And so for some days they continued thus 
in wailing and lamentation, having no resource of any kind, 
until a year had elapsed from this occurrence, when tidings 
camo that the binl of Muhammad Shah’s spirit had flown 
from the cage of his body, and that, in consequence of his 
death, confusion prevailed at Tihriin, no one heeding 
another, but each engrossod in the thought of his own 
peril and the preservation of his own property. So, when 
His Holiness the Murtyr saw the arena open, and perceived 
that none observed him on any side, ho bade his servants 
(for he had two servants, natives of Zanjdn, tho one named 
Muhammad ‘All and the other Sa’il) procure three horses; 
and they went and, in some way or other, managed to 
procure the horses, and His Holiness mounted and gulloped 
away towards the town of Zanjnn. 

Now when he was come within two stages of Zunjiin, 
to a village which they call Khurrum-dure, ho sent his 
two servants on before him to Zanjuu to convey the news 
to hi* partisans, that they might prepare to escort him 
in, and to give tho good news to ull the faithful. So they 
came nnd apprised all the faithful, who became with one 
nccord joyful and glad ; and thereafter most of them camo 
out these two stages to meet him, and some even prepared 
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sacrifices. Thus, two days later, ho entered Zanjan with 
this multitude of followers; and ere he had passed through 
the city gate, his partisans, male and female, all came forth 
from the gate to meet him, and, in brief, from the gate 
to the door of his house some three hundred offerings 
were slain. Indeed, the matter reached such a pass that 
several of his followers led out their children by the hand 
to sacrifice them, but His Holiness the Martyr did not 
accord permission, and refused to consent to this. And 
so at last, with a thousand damourings and demonstrations 
of enthusiasm, they brought him into his own house. 

To be brief, for several days they feasted one another 

and made merry, to the vexation of their enemies, and 

thenceforth, day by day, the enthusiastic love and devotion 

of his followers continued to increase. Every Friday, when 

_ • * w 

Ilia Holiness the Martyr went to the Friday prayer, they 

set him and his son Muhammad Huseyn on their horses 

with a thousand manifestations of reverence and respect, 

and escorted him, to the number of three or four hundred 

persons, going before and behind, to the Mosque. And 

the Mosque was divided down the midst into two portions, 

whereof the women occupied one and the men the other, 

so that they stood in ranks which extended even into the 

court of the Mosque, and performed their prayers behind 

His Holiness. And, because of the multitude of his 

followers, mukabbin 1 cried [tho takkir~\ in each of the 

seven parishes, and, after completing it, ascended into 

their pulpits and preached. 

Now the manner in which these people disposed them¬ 
selves in tho Mosque was as follows: The poor sat on the 
right* side of the pulpit, and the rich op the left aide; 
and I myself repeatedly beheld in my childhood that His 
Holiness, when preaching, ever turned his face towards 
the poor, only at times glancing towards the rich. And 

1 A* th» Baht tsilir, or rnr of *• AlUhn corrmpaiuti to th? 

Muhammadan ao tb« BAbI mula&tir u njuivalrnt U> the Muhammadan 

1 That a to nr, is the place of honour. 
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he always preached in a loud voice, so that all the faithful 
might hear; and after he had risen up from his discourse, 
his followers brought him back with the same reverence 
and respect, and then returned [to their homes], leaving 
him in his place. 

To be brief, matters continued thus with Ilia Holiness 
and his followers for a long while, until one day by chance 
ono of the partisans of His Holiness the Martyr, by name 
‘Abdul-'Ali, hod an altercation with another man, an 
unbeliever, called Abu'l-Qiiaim. And this Abu’l-Qasirn, 
who was not of the Friends, first drew a dagger on him 
to inflict u wound on his body; but ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali deftly 
anticipated him, drew his dagger moro quickly, und 
wounded him in tho body. Now I had u brother 
named Naqd ‘All who chanced to be present at that 
ultereation, and ho also, both for the sake of this man 
and also for the sake of the Friends, drew his dagger und 
gave assistance to ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali. So the cries and clamour 
rose high, but several of the mulignants who were not of 
the Friends assembled, arrested ‘Abdu’l-'Ali, and then would 
have arrested Naqd ‘All also, but he eluded them and fled. 

So they dragged *Abdu'l-‘Ali before Amir Aslan Khfin, 
the Governor of Zanjan, who ordered him to be cast into 
prison, after which he bade his Farrish-bdahl go and seize 
Naqd ‘All and bring him also [before him]. In short, 
thereupon the fnrnU/tes raided our house to arrest Naqd 
‘All, but ho, with two other brothers, escaped and was not 
caught, although they even despatched several horsemen after 
them, who went some stages [in pursuit]; but, finding 
no trace of them, returned. But on the day when they 
raided our house, they seized my father instead of my 
brother, and brought him also before Amir Asian Khun, 
who sentenced him too to imprisonment. Since, however, 
he was the head-man ( Ktdkhudd) of tho district, he was 
kept in prison only two or three days, after which they 
released him, though they exacted from him a fine of 
ono hundred gold pieces (athroff) by reason of his sou’s 
participation in the strife. 
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After this, the man 'Abdu’l-'Ali remained in prison for 
about a month, and no one inquired [KL went] after 
him; until, after a month, several of the faithful went 
and petitioned IJis Holiness the Martyr to vouchsafe them 
a letter, which one should carry to Amir Aslan Khan, to 
secure the release of ‘Abdu'l-’AlI and bring him back to 
them. So nis Holiness the Martyr was graciously pleased 
to write a letter, which he gave to one of his followers 
whose name was Mir Jalil, a very brave and stout-hearted 
young man. So ho took the letter, kissed it, put it to 
his eyes, nnd set off, alone and unaccompanied, taking 
none other with him. So when he was come into the 
presence of Amir Aslan Khan, he bowed his head, handed 
over the letter of His Holiness to Amir Aslan Khan, and 
stood before him awaiting his answer. So Amir Asliin 
Khan took the letter of His Holiness; and, when he had 
read it, he fell into a violent rage, and, turning his fuce 
towards Mir Jalil, said: “ If I be governor of this province 
on behalf of the king, I know my own business, with 
which no one else shall meddle or interfere. Go and tell 
him [who sent you] that the Amir has not granted [the 
prisoner’s] release, but says, ‘ The affairs of the people of 
this city are in my hands, and have nothing to do with 
anyone else.*” 

So this rnan Mir Jalil, seeing that it was useless to reply, 
came buck and communicated the Amir’s answer, exactly 
us he had given it, to His Holiness the Martyr. Then His 
Holiness the Martyr again wrote another note, saving: 
“ This man belongs to me; be good enough to forgive me 
his fault, and I will consent to pay whatever fine may be 
required of him.” Then he gave this note into the hands 
of this same Mir Jalil, and hade him say: “ You must 
certainly releuse him ; and I will submit to any puuishment 
which you may inflict.” 

Then Mir Jalil took this letter and again brought it 
into the presence of the Amir, who, after reading it, fell 
into a rage uud passion even more violent than before, and 
answered with hatred and enmity, saying: “The answer 
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is the same as that which was given before. Go and say 
that I have not Bet him free.” But this time this young 
man Mir Jalll, filled with anger like a roaring lion, turned 
right round, set his face towurds the door of the prison, 
and, amidst ull the / arris/irs and farrdth-bdshi* and myr¬ 
midons of the court, cried out, saying: “ Whosoever is 
weary of his life, let him set his footsteps towards [us] ! ” 1 
Then he turned to the prison-door, and, taking hold of the 
door-handle, broke it open by sheer strength of urm, entered 
the prison, and set free therefrom all [the prisoners], from 
the murderers down to those guilty of every [minor] crime, 
lie also carried off ‘Abdu’l-'Ali; and, setting all these 
before him, moved off, himself following after them, through 
all the myrmidons of the court, like a lion carrying off his 
prey, crying the while that none who should move from 
his place might deem his life his own. Thus did this 
lion-hearted man come through the midst of two or three 
hundred persons, not one of whom, for fear of his life, 
dared approach him, until he had set free all those 
prisoners, brought ‘Abdu’l-'Ali into the presence of His 
Holiness the Murtyr, and related to him what had hap¬ 
pened. And Ilis Holiness smiled and said, “ What has 
happened is for the best.” 

Now, at the very moment when Mir Jalll was breaking 
open the door of the prison-house, the farrmhe* ran to 
Amir Asian Khun, und informed him, saying: "Mir Julil 
is breaking open the prison: what do you command?” 
When Amir A-bin Khun heard this news, his position was 
ns that of an ass lying in the mud. He plunged into the 
sea of thought, but was unable to issue any instructions as 
to how he should he dealt with : firstly, because he had 
already heard of Mir Jalil’s courage, and knew that, in 
what way soever he might command him to be arrested, 
he would not quit the door until he had sluin severul 
farriuhtt ; secondly, he reflected that harm would surely 

1 Tlif MS. h«—J,u£ ^ Jjt Tbrra scan* to be an 

<«ni«Nuu ur > w brch 1 b«T« endeavoured to iuppljr. 
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accrue to himself from ordering his arrest, that these 
people would attack him, and that then neither he nor his 
court would remain. Moved by these considerations, he 
swallowed down his nnger, and was unable to issue any 
explicit orJer respecting this man, although inwardly he was 
immersed in the sea of thought as to how he should gratify 
his hutred and enmity, and continued devising plans to meet 
this crisis until a whole day had elapsed since the evont. 

So, when it was the next day, he convened all the doctors 
of Zanjan, entertained them at a banquet, and related to 
them in lull this uifhir of Mir Julll, in order that they 
might find a remedy for his distress. And they, because 
from of old they harboured an inward grudge and hatred 
against His Holiness the Martyr, fastened upon this occur¬ 
rence [us a pretext], and, assembled in solemn conclave, 
decided that it was expedient for them all to pass sentence 
of death upon him, and to forward this seutence, seuled 
with their seals, to Nusiru’d-Dln Shah, who would seud an 
array to put an eud to His Holiness the Martyr und his 
followers. 

So all the doctors, being agreed as to the expediency of 
this course of action, sealed the warrant and declaration 
sentencing His Holiness the Martyr and all his followers 
to death, setting forth the conduct of Mir Jnlll towards 
Aslan Kluln, and falsely alleging against JIis Holiness the 
Martvr sundry breaches of the Law. All these things they 
set down in writing in this statement, which they then 
gave to Amir Asian Khan, who sealed it, placed it in on 
envelope, und forwarded it to Tihriin, to Nasiru’d-Din 
Shah. 0 ye who sec with just eyes ! behold these doctors, 
who toiled for many years, labouring und striving to acquire 
theological science" f^), whereby they should be 

fitted to sit at the administration of justice, to give effect to 
God’s commands, and to guide mankind in tho Faith of 
God’s Apostle, imagining within their unclean hearts that 
they were doing God good service and pronouncing sentence 
according to His Will! For these men, quitting the re¬ 
ligion of God’s Apostle, and acting contrary to the dictates 
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His Law, command and cause the blood of some thousands 
of their fellow-creatures to bo shed. Sec to what a pitch 
the wickedness of their hearts hud attained, that, for the 
" ke ? f a authority in the Amir's presence, for 

the sake of u moment’s self-indulgence at his banquet they 
were ready to br.ng about the death of several thousand 

SrickT’ ,nn rr 7 gUiUj * " 0t re ^ ec * ,D ff—such was the 

Z ifT ^ ttmI th ° blindDess of their ^ward 

sight—that all these people, whose blood was to be shed 
on the ground, as though they were no more than ants or 

G^T Voratl Ivu Wh ° h “ d DOt k * ft th ° faith 0{ 

nerish CBU8Cd the death of ‘^80 who 

penslied in consequence of this sentence, who a K answer- 

abloforthoir blood, nn d who brought about this great 
tuischief? Yet. if thou lookest, these doetom did commit 
according to their own imagining, no great fault in pro¬ 
nouncing sentenco of death on all these people, for ^ 

77 ,hn * I^ rc J“ nc e ‘hey had not marked the meaning of 
that verse which the Lord of the Universe hath revefled 
m the Quran: “ Whosoever slayeth one tout, it is as though 
he hint stum all mankind ” [Qur. v 351 .. o„ ,, J . 

" 7 *» &sJZZr .2 

Khat a turn they shall he. turned /» [Q ur . xxyi 

In short every cycle the Lord of the Universe hath 
made manifest the Manifestation of the Sun of His Wi f 
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darkness of his denial in opposition to tho light of that 
Sun of Truth, even os is seen in this dispensation. For 
whoever hath in his heart so much as a particle of the 
light of faith, or of the desire to please God, would not, 
by reason of the tenderness of his heart, be willing to cause 
even an ant to stumble beneath his feet, much less to slay 
it; while another, bidding his heart acquiesce in so grievous 
a mischief, wherein bo brings about the death of a hundred 
thousand innocent and godly persons, doth yet doem him¬ 
self a divine, while knowing that nono save Eternal God 
can create so much ns a single hair on the head of one of 
Jlis creatures. Ilow can ho pronounce sentence of death 
on all tlieso creatures of God, not even reflecting—“It is 
the Lord who hath called them into being: how, then, 
shall I cause their blood to be shed ? ” 

Now this statement which I set down in writing I have 
not heard from another, but have seen with mine own eyes; 
und I declare that these divines, in that great trouble, came 
forth and cried in the midst of that concourse of people: 
“ O people! to-day is the day of war for the faith 1 Ye 
must strive in tho way of your religion.” And so, having 
made men’s bosoms shields for the arrows of great affliction, 
thev themselves turned aside, and in their own luxurious 
abodes bade their servants bring in the tamocar, nnd set 
the best Austrian tea of tho finest quality to draw, because, 
forsooth, they hud been put to much trouble by going forth 
amidst the throng of people, and were tired! Then, 
reclining on their cushions, they would open their books 
to look up doubtful points connected with the menstrual 
discharges and the lochia. 1 In short they themselves sat 
thus, taking their ease and busied with their own comfort, 
while so many fellow - creatures, urged on by them to 
religious warfare, fell to tho ground in that strife like ants 
or grasshoppers. Neither did this trouble them to the 

» That i», with the isolation anil purification which those necc-witnt* according 
to Shi'iUj Law. St* Qucrrv’* Dnit Jlutntman, Tnl. i. pp. IV-Tt and 1~. Tho 
minute legislation of the Shrito doctors on these and kindred matten is • constant 
butt of BakI ridicule. 
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extent of a mustard-seed, but they continued to busy them¬ 
selves only with their own comfort. And had this religious 
war been against such os denied their faith, and law, and 
scripture, there had been no harm; but this war was 
against those who cried like themselves: “ There u no god 
but God, Muhammad u the A pottle of God, 'Ah it the Friend 
of God!" Moreover, if you regard the obvious aspect 
of tho matter, God Himself is witness what hair-splitting 
refinements in matters connected with the Law of tho 
Qur’an and the Faith of Islam were made at that time 
by llis Holiness the Martyr, such as were beyond the power 
of every one of the doctors of that province. For I myself, 
being then but a child, observed, according to my under¬ 
standing, how in certain matters no one so enforced the Law 
of tho Qur’an; for it was due to tho firmness of his rulo 
that none dared transgress tho path of the Law, or commit 
any vile or evil deed. Thus he had enacted that wine 
should not be sold in any district, because, firstly, this thing 
is forbidden in the Law, and, secondly, whoever drinks it 
will commit evil deeds. And there were certain Christian 
merchants who used to sell wine, and he Bent some of his 
followers to break all their wine-jars and pour out the wine, 
nor did oue of them, for fear of himself, venture to utter 
n word. 

In short, under his jurisdiction, Zunjiin was purified in 
every way which you can conceive from unnatural crimes 
und fornications, and such things as are forbidden by 
Iteligion and Law, and all those people who were devoted 
to His Holiness were ever intent, in sincere humility and 
self-abasement, on their devotions, neither did they neglect 
hy so much as a moment tho seasons of prayer and fasting, 
nor did one of his men omit his devotions or tolerute any 
misdeed which infringed the Law. Yet still, notwith¬ 
standing all this, tho divines set on foot all this udo about 
nia Holiness, pronouncing sentence of death on him, and 
not only on him but on his followers, and sealing the 
declaration and forwarding it to Nasiru’d-Din Shah. And 
he, being in the first pride of youth und but recently seated 
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on tl>e throne, and reading this document, containing the 
declarations of the divines and the Governor of the province, 
couched in such a strain, thought within himself: “ 
the Bfihis have indeed risen in rebellion, have taken 
possession of Zanjan, and have issued and put in force 
orders contrary to our Law, wherefore they are .nfidels, 
their lives and property are forfeit, and Nasiru d-Din Shah, 
Pivot of the World, must devise meuns for dealing with 
these enemies of religion, lest the failh and Law of Islam 

be trodden under foot, ’ and so forth. 

So, to bo brief, Nasiru'd-Dln ShSh, when ho had read 
this document, wherein a thousand absurd calumnies were 
falsely and untruly hurled at His Holiness and recorded 
in writing against him, had been moved to anger, and had 
ordered the advanco of an army [against Zuujan]. So 
several regiments of soldiers, with their officers and a few 
guns, were despatched by Nasiru'd-Din Shah to Zanjan 
to dispose of this holv cuuse; and on the first night ot the 
1, o( Rnjub, A.H. 1205 [= May 23, 1M»V »» 
beginning of the fighting, when the army of 2*usiru d-Dm 

Shah entered the city of Zunjiin. 

Now on the morrow they ordered a licruld to make pro¬ 
clamation in the market, saying: “This is the Governors 
order, that the Musulmans shall separate themselves from 
the Biibis, for the fighting is about to begin.” So every 
one sought for himself a place and abode, and they separated 

one from the other. 

Now His Holiness tho Martyr used to go every Friday 
to public worship, and on tho next Friday, according to hi. 
former habit, he again went to prayer. Hut while ho was 
at prnver. the Musulmiins. knowing in advance that he 
would’go forth on the Friday to pray, thought within 
themselves to assemble and slay and put to the sword all 
the Babis while they were engaged m their devotions. 
Thev therefore prep.red to give effect to this plan, and, 
assembling every man noted for his strength, and every 

. ThU i. an cm*. The war .hould be ah. IMS [ = Ma . T l3 ' lM0 3* Sl * 
mr translation o! the AVw Uutoty, p. 1« ““ “• *• 
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bold youth in the city of Zunjiin, they advanced in mass, 
followed by the several regiments of soldiers which Niisiru’d- 
]>in Shfih had sent, intending to kill ITis Holiness the 
Martyr, together with all his followers, at their prayers 
in the Mosque, and then to return. But when they had 
begun to go thither, one of the friends, outstripping them, 
brought tidings of this matter to His Holiness in the 
Mosque, saying: “ Even now they are marching to tho 
attack, and they will rush upon you to slay you all, so be 
prepared. And the Rubis had not yet completed the 
noonday prayer. 

Now there was a man called Mir Sulah who had two 
brothers besides himself, the one named Mir Jalil and the 
other Mir Riza. This Mir Jalil was the same man who 
had, at the beginning of this atfuir, broken open the door 
of Amir Aslan Khan s prison. All three brothers were 
endowed with great courage. At the moment when all 
these peoplo were preparing to nttack, three of the followers 
of IIis Holiness tho Martyr were not at the prayers, having 
probubly been left [outside] us sentinels to be on the look 
out lest anything should happen. Of these three, one was 
nurned Sheykh Muhammad, who was MuVtsm to His Holi¬ 
ness the Martyr; another was the above-mentioned Mir 
Sulah; and the third they culled “ Janab-i-Sheykh.” That 
bravo man whose name was Mir Salah, hearing so much, 
that the people were preparing to uttuck, at once dashed 
forth, prompted by the zeal of his manhood, from the door 
of the Mosque, in order to oppose this host, lest they 
should inflict some injury on His Holiness tho Martyr and 
the rest while they were at prayer. These, however, were 
still distant somo fifty or sixty puces from the door of tho 
Mosque when Mir Sulah, alone and unaccompanied, cumo 
forth, and raised from his very heart a cry of “ Yi 
Sdhibu'z-Zaminr inspired by such zeal, cotirage, and 
valour os caused the limbs of these people to tremblo with 
apprehension; for they thought thut perhaps all tho 
followers of His Holiness tho Martyr had been wurned 
and were coming upon them sword in hand. 
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So, being thus filled with fear for their lives, all these 
people turned their faces to flight, and departed ; and those 
who led them, although before it had seemed to outward 
appearunco that one might have withstood a hundred, yet 
at that time turned to flee from fear of the shout of one. 
And of those who formed this vanguard, one was Pahlavan 
Asadu'llah, another Pahlavan Qurbiin ‘All, another Pahlavan 
Shcykh ‘All, another Puhlavun Sadiq, and another Hnsun- 
‘Ali", all of whom were men who pussed in Zanjan as being 
most brave and valorous, for which reason they had been 
pluced in the vanguard of all that host. 

Now there was a longish lane close to the Mosque of* 
Ilis Holiness the Martyr, und along this the assailants 
fled until they reached the end of it. Thero Pahlavan 
Asadu’llah cast a glance behind him, expecting to see 
all the Biibls, sword in hand, pursuing them; instead of 
which he saw that one solitary individual who, sword in 
hand, was following them with cries of “ 1’<i Sdhibtt'i-Zam&M." 
So when Pihlavin Asadu’llah saw that none but this one 
man hud drawn the sword against them, ho took courage, 
and cried out: “ O women! whither do ye flee from before 
ono man ? Turn back ! ” And when the mob heard his 
erv, they turned their heads, aud saw that there was not 
a soul in the lane save this one man. whereat they all 
plucked up courage, and came to a hull. Then they saw 
this man continue to advance towurds thero, roaring like 
a male lion, und making no more account of all these 
people thun of a gnat; and lie swiftly came towards tho 
edge of the crowd. Then Pahlavan Asadu'llah, plucking 
up^his courage, raised his shield over his head, and hurled 
himself on Mir Salih's sword-blade. The narrator of this 
incident of the sword-stroko which ho delivered told mo 
himself, confirming it with an oath, as follows: I, myself, 
said he, “ was in the midst of thut crowd, and saw Mir 
Salih, so soon as he was within striking distance, bring 
down his sword like lightning on the shield of Pahlavan 
Asadu'llah so thut his shield was cleft in two over his 
head, and one half of it fell to tho right und the other 
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to the left, while his four Bngers were cut off, and the 
sword lighted on his head .” 1 And when Tahlavan 
Asadu’Iliih felt his hand deal such a blow, he sauk down on 
the ground, crying: “ One blow of the sword has done for 
mo : do not strike again ! ” So Mir Salali left him on the 
ground and turned upon the mob, who, having seen him 
strike such a stroke, did not venture near him, but drew 
hack. And alt those men of might [ /ja/ifor/in-M] who hail 
led the vanguard looked to their own reckoning, and not 
one of them dared to cross his path; but, seeing themselves 
held in check, they cried out to stone him. Then all tho 
mob begun to cast stones at one single solitary individual, so 
that, as the narrator used to say, “some thousand men 
encompassed him on every side, nnd pelted him with stones, 
so that even tho women cast stones upon him from the 
roof.” And in whatever direction that brave man charged, 
the mob made way for him, casting stones at him from afar. 

In short, they felled him to tho ground, stunned by 
tho stones which they rained upon him. Then, when they 
saw that he had not life enough left in him to stand up, 
they advanced, and, oil drawing their daggers, smote 
him on tho head and body until they had accomplished 
his martyrdom. 

Now these two men who had been placed as sentries at 
tho door of the Mosque, bearing this turmoil of strife and 
clamour of war, came forth also from tho Mosque, intending 
to go to the help of Mir Saldh. Then they, too, drawing 
their swords, directed their steps towards tho army; and 
when they came over against it, they saw that Mir Saliih 
had already suffered martyrdom. And the cowardly mob 
pelted these two also with stones from a distance, and 
slew them also; for they accomplished the martyrdom of 

1 Tie nrisrinal test ruin—,1 r / f* ^ u. a£ .I 

. I think that tlw word* ■- ^ have tan repeated through 

iaadmtenee, and ahould I* omitted. If not, the meaning may be—“While 
hii (our finger* were tplit, anil the aword * topped [or atuck] at the root of the 
four finger*.” It i* out dear whether the word* of the narrator here cited 
nun at this point or farther on. 
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the mu'czztn [Sheykh Muhammad], and took captive the 
other Sheykh, after that they hod inflicted on him several 
wounds. 

At the time when these throe men went forth from the 
Mosque, His Uoliness the Martyr was still at prayer, having 
not yet finished his devotions. Ilad ho been aware of what 
was taking plnce, grievous mischief would have resulted on 
that day; but these three had gone forth suddenly and 
without the knowledge [of their friends]. So after they 
hod dispersed from their devotions and had come forth 
from the Mosque, and had heard all this mutter, they 
sorrowed greatly; and when their grief had somewhat 
subsided, they desired to march with drawn Bworda 
against the mob, and to avenge these three victims upon 
all these people. Hut DU Iloliness the Martyr, reflecting 
that if ho should grunt permission [for this] by declaring 
a religious war, in any cose three or four hundred persons 
would perish, did not deem it expedient [so to do], and 
withheld his permission. 

But us for tho Sheykh whom the mob had taken captive, 
they dragged him with a thousand insults into the presence 
of Amir Asian Khan, who, after sundry unworthy muledio- 
tions, said : “ If” (God pardon mo for repeating the words) 
“ thou wilt curse tho Founder of thy religion and Mulla 
Muhammad All ” (that is to say, Ilis Iloliness the Martyr), 
“ I will not slay thee.” But that brave man, putting aside 
fear and hope alike, replied : “ Curses bo upon thine own foul 
nature, oveu unto seventy generations of thy forbears, for 
that they have been instrumental in producing a bustard 
like thee, who host brought about such great mischief and 
trouble!” Then Amir Asliiu Khan, overcome with fury-, 
drew his sword from his side, and struck him with all 
his might upon tho mouth; and I myself saw tho Sheykh's 
mouth laid open from ear to ear. Then he commanded 
the people to strike; and each one of that ungenerous mob, 
each with the dagger that ho had in his hand, struck him 
on tho head and body; so that a carpenter’s adze had 
inflicted a wound which had penetrated his head to tho 
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depth of four fingers, and had broken in two and there 
remained. In short they accomplished his martyrdom also, 
and cast his nuked body out into the square to be a warning 
and terror to the people. 

Now this beginning of hostilities fell on a Friday, and 
thus did the whole matter of strife become defined, and 
the streets which gave passage were blocked on either side, 
and all intercourse wus cut off [between the two ports 
of the town]. Then guns and muskets were brought into 
piny, and on every high vantage-ground stockades were 
constructed on both sides; and on their side each stockade 
was entrusted to a captain or a major, while on our side 
also Ilis Holiness the Martyr entrusted each stockade to 
some brave champion, and likewise nineteen men who 
should be under his authority. In short, they divided the 
town of Zanjiin into two parts: in the eastern part was 
His Holiness the Martyr with his followers, and in tho 
western part abode the other people. And it was by tho 
Lord of the Universe ulso that the matter was thus deter¬ 
mined, as to which party, even in tho world of appearance, 
should be on the eastern side and which on the western, 
which on the right hand and which on the left . 1 Yet 
are these people far from [apprehending] this matter, but 
remain benighted. 

Let me be brief, however, and not let my subject slip 
from the hand. Tho city of Zaujan has but one bazaar, 
which, beginning at the Tihruu gate, ends close to the 
Tubriz gate. This bazaar, also, they hud cat in two, so that 
tho part towards tho Tihriin gate, which is to the east, 
was in tho hands of His Holiness the Martyr and his 
followers, while the Tabriz part, which is the western, was 
in tho hands of his adversaries. But the followers of His 
Holiness tho Martyr hud wholly suspended all buying and 


* Fr» (mm tho Kant come* the Dawn, the illumination l>oth of heart* and 
horizon* (j'jH , yOU! j^ali , while in the Wed i» the netting and declination. 
"The people of the right hand,” and "the people of the left hand.” in tho 
Qur'an a* in the Gtwptil*, »ignify the blessed and the damned (Qur'in, In, 
■J6 et **q.). 
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selling, and bad placed the shop-goods in store; while on 
the other side some kept their shops open, and others closed 
them. Jly object'in mentioning this is that you may know 
every detail of the matter. 

After this His Holiness the Martyr commanded his 
followers that they should all be as one fumily and one 
household, and thut all things, from eatables to clothing, 
whatever there was, should be divided for use; and his 
followers did even as he had commanded, so that they even 
opened their houses to one another, and passed in and out 
in unity und concord. Hut since it wus os yet but the 
first beginning of warfare, intercourse was still maintained 
between the two parties by some who were united outwardlv 
by fumily ties and kinsniunship, nor were the channels of 
communication yet entirely cut between them. These com¬ 
munications continued for about a week, until the foolish 
divines attempted to take advantage of them in order to 
compass the death of His Holiness the Martyr; but the 
Lord of the Universe did not favour the desire wherewith 
tlieir doctrine had inspired them, so that it did not succeed. 

Now the stratagem whereby they endeavoured to give 
effect to their designs was os follows. They instructed 
a certain man, having promised to give him one hundred 
tuniiUin in money, to go in disguise, und, by some rneuus or 
other, to slay His Holiness the Martyr, and so return; 
“ nud we,” they added, “ will treat you with honour and 
respect so long as you live.” 

So this accursed fellow acquiesced in this proposal, nnd 
went away to put on his disguise, in order to approach 
nis Holiness the Martyr by some device and slay him. Tim 
scoundrel had grown up from his very childhood on the 
bread of His Holiness the Martyr, hud been a servant in 
his house, and hnd paraded himself outwardly in the guise 
of the Friends; but in the inner world ho was a devilish- 
minded bastard, the like of whom the eye of time hath 
not beheld; and his unclean name was Hdjt Ditdash. To 
be brief, this accursed villain, on hearing the promise of 
u hundred tuindna in money, fell into foolish and brain-sick 
J.K.A.S. 1807- 
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fancies, imagining that he had undertaken nn easy task, 
and so eet off, like another Ibu Muljam, 1 to accomplish 
his work. 

Now Ilia Holiness the Martyr used still to go every 
Friday to the Mosque, and had not abandoned public 
prayer; but at the time of this occurrence he had ceased 
to go out to the Mosque, and had arranged to perform 
public prayer with his followers in his own house. And 
this villain had deferred his attempt to Friday, thinking 
that he might perhaps succeed in firing a shot at His 
Holiness the Martyr while he was at prayer, and might 
then flee. So he went and put on a woman’s dress, took 
with him u small gun, which he concealed about his 
person, and started off so us to arrive at the time when 
11 is Holiness the Martyr, haviug finished tho public 
prayers, was seated on his stool and wits exhorting the 
people. Now in the court of this building only men were 
seated, but on the roof round about it a number of women 
also; and this accursed fellow, having veiled his foul face, 
wus seated amongst the compuuy of women as a woman, 
awaiting his opportunity to fire his shot at His Holiness 
the Martyr, and then flee. Well speaks Mawlanit [Jaliilu'd- 
Diu Ituini] on this subject in this couplet:— 

“ God’s Grace deals gently with thee, till at last 
It shame* thee, when the bearing-point is passed ” 

To be brief, this accursed fellow was continually pro¬ 
truding the muzzle of his gun from beneuth the woman’s 
wrapper which he wore, and, bocause of his norvousness, 
was in constant movement and ugitation. Now there was 
sitting in front of him a certain brave woman, who, 
noticing the restlessness of this [supposed] woman, turned 
her face towards this accursed fellow to say, “ IIow restless 
you are! ” Then her eye fell on the muzzle of the gun, 
which was protruded soino two inches beyond tho mantle, 
for the assassin was intending to fire. No sooner hud this 


1 The duos ot the Khirijite who uatuiiiiatai 'AIL 
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brave woman perceived tlifs than she seized the muzzle of 
his gun, dragged it forth, and swiftly plucked the veil 
from his face, and saw that—good heavens!—the person 
had n beard! Then she caught hold of him, crying, 
“ 0, seize this accursed fellow ”; and the crowd of women, 
hearing her cries, quickly surrounded him, hemmed him 
in, and tore the chddnr from his head, so that his bogev- 1 
face was revealed, and all recognized him. Then these 
brave women, surrounding him, beat him with their fists 
on tho face and head in a manner which baffles description; 
and presently the men, informed by the cries and clamour 
of the women, arose and came up, and took him out of 
the women’s hunds, and pounded his face and mouth 
beyond measure. After this they dragged him before Tlis 
Holiness the Martyr, who, on raising his eyes, saw that 
it was none other than Hajl Dadash, who hud been 
a servant in his house, and whose ingratitude had reached 
this pitch. Then he said: "God curse thee and thy deed, 
and those who instigated theo to this deed! flow ungrateful 
art thou becomo that thou hast stooped to so foul an act, 
not reflecting that thy very hair has grown out of the 
salt of this house, and withal thou art thus shameless and 
graceless! ” Then [Hajl Dadii-h j said, with tears and 
lumentations: “They led me astray after the manner of 
tho Devil. Forgive me! I repent. Overlook my fault!” 
So His Uoliuess the Martyr, moved to pity by his 
lamentations and tears, overlooked his fault and released 
him; nnd the accursed wretch abode for some days 
amongst tho believers, but afterwards, prompted by bis 
accursedness, fled back [to the enemy]. And thenceforth, 
in consequence of this occurrence, all intercourse between 
the two sides was cut off, tho roads of communication 
were blocked, and the streets were barricaded at every 
point. 

To be brief, war raged with the utmost fury for about 

1 I tnnilat* hr * bogey.’ Concerning the popular iupentitioos about 

the nttmU prevalent in I'mu', tee my lVar •mony.t lAt 1‘tntaut, pp. 105 
and 267, a* well a* the dictiunancs. 
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two months, both by day and night, so that not for one 
single moment did men’s ears rest from the noise of 
cannons and muskets, and bullets constantly fell through 
the air like rain on every side, until matters reached such 
a pass that the army sent by Nasiru’d-Dln Shah was all 
finished off. So a courier was sent to Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
to tell him that tho army was insufficient, and that ho 
must send reinforcements. Then Nasiru’d-Din Shah again 
sent five thousand more troops under the command of tho 
Sardar Baba Khan with several pieces of artillery. In 
short they sent to Zunjau seventeen cannons and two 
mortars; but these again, ere two or three months had 
elapsed, were finished up. Then several thousand troops 
were sent from Tubriz, but these also proved insufficient. 
Then, to rnuke a long story short, they poured into the 
city of Zunjiin some twenty thousand troops from every 
side, trom Urumiyya, Hainurlnn, Garrus, and sundry other 
towns; and still they did not suffice. Then they collected 
and brought up more than ten thousand irregulars 1 from 
the different districts of Khamsa, which is [tho province 
wherein lies] Znnjiin, but it availed nothing. In short, 
not a day or n night passed but two or three hundred men 
.'lied their blood like ants or grasshoppers; and if you 
have heard tell of “the Trouble of tho Last Time,” it 
was even this which had come to puss, though none knew 
it save those who knew. 

So matters dragged on, with tho same turmoil and 
trouble, for some six months. And it was in the midst 
of the wnr that ono named Furrukh Khun proposed before 
N.Tsiru d-Din Shiili in lihriin to go with severul horsemen 
and bring back the head of Mullii Muhammad *AlL So 
the King granted him a few horsemen, and made him 
chief and commander over them, and sent them off. 

Now this ill-starred Fnrrukh Khun wns the brother of 
that Suleyman Khun who afterwards suffered the candle- 

* The word CA *.. not to he found in tho diction*™*, i* explained hv rnv friend 
Minn HwcTn-Quli Kliin u - ^ . 
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torture, 1 and whom they thus led through the bazaars of 
Tihrau, because he belonged to this sect. And when 
I*arrukh KIiuq came to Zunjuti, his brother Sulovman 
Khan, with a thousand kindly warnings, bade him aban¬ 
don this enterprise; “for,” said he, “thou wilt not faro 
well on this journey.” But Farrukh Khan, in his vain¬ 
glorious pride, would not consent to this, but persisted that 
he would go. Then Suleyman Khan had said: “ Since thou 
wilt not hearken to my advice, thou shnlt go; but thev 
will strip thy skin over thy head.” And even thus it fell 
out, exactly as he had spoken; for they took the akin from 
his head, nay, his whole head from his body, and mado the 
flesh of his body even as minced meat, because he hud not 
hearkened to the counsels of so perfect a being [os his 
brother Suleyman Khun], but had ruther lent an ear to 
bis own foolish reasonings. Well says niifiz in this 
couplet on this matter— 

“ Hear, I pray, sweet friend, my counsel; blessed 
youths will dearer hold 

Even than dear life itself the wise monitions of 
the old.” J 

To continue. He refused to listen to his brother’s advice, 
and came into Znnjau with his horsemen in brave show. 
And the people of Zaujan showed him and his horsemen 
much respect and consideration, as though he were a man 
of extraordinary valour and courage, at whose hands muuv 
doughty deeds should be accomplished; but they knew 
not the inner truth thut, if God so wills it, one single 
person could deal with this whole mob, and that, more¬ 
over, without gear or weapons of war. 

1 The torture in quertion (^^*-1 vC eonabt* in wounding the rjrtim'* floh 
with knivea, ami iawrtiog into rath «»uwl a lighted wick or candle. which, 
when it haa coammed iU own gram, (mb itacli on the (at of the •uffcrrr. 
n«jf Suleyman Khm tuffcml death on Sept. 15, 1853. Sm Vimbery’n 
tf'anffrrunym nmi KrUimur in Pmtt w, p. 290: my Trattllrr't JKirrw/irr, 
pp. 528, 332-4; the Anr Hutory, pp. 228-30. 

* 2>inin of Ilaiiy, ed. BoMnxwcig.Schwannau, roL », p. 24, penultimate 
couplet. 
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To the outward cvea of the people of Zanjan, however, 
it seemed that the followers of Ilis Holiness the Martyr 
were but as a handful of chickens in the grip of this 
doughty champion, who would just thrust in his hand, 
pluck them from their neat, cut off their heads one after 
another, and »o leave them. So they feasted and enter¬ 
tained these gentlemen, and did them honour for several 
nights, until it was ultimately agreed that on that very 
night they should display their prowess and show their 
valour to all the people. Then Furrukh Khan said: 
"To-night all the bravest youths of Zanjan must be my 
guests, and they shall all drink wine and 'araq until they be 
somewhat emboldened, so that they may not flee from the 

fmy.*’ So thev acted in accordance with his instructions: 

• • 

and that night he assembled all the bravest of the peoplo 
of Zanjan, and gave them all wine and 'araq to drink, so 
that even himself and his horsemen were blind drunk. 

In short, he made some three or four hundred men ns 
drunk us himself; and, when some five or six hours of the 
night had passed, he led them forth, and they set out, 
intending to tako the Babls off their guard and attack 
them. And he placed these youths of Zanjan in front to 
show the way, and they went right out of the town and 
re-entered it by the Hamadan gate, until he had brought 
himself and his host to a rest-house which was actually 
the key to the position occupied by the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr. 1 But now one of the followers of 
His Holiness the Martyr named ‘Aziz, whose abode wns 
situated near that rest-house, hearing the footfalls of all 
this host, nt once sprang to his feet, and peeped through 
u crack in the door to see what was happening. Then be 
saw some three or four hundred men, all fully armed, 
standing in the court of the rest-house and consulting 
together ou which side they should attack the Babis. 

1 I am uncertain at to tba translation at this pontage, which nmt at follows: 
a,ti —■''-r *«^t t\Ziy a 'tM viX,! Ji V U 

‘ -• Vjfi . 1 am informed that * •• -•, . 
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To bo brief, when he hnd carefully observed the con¬ 
dition of these people, he saw that they were all senseless 
with drink, so that they were unable cither to walk or 
speak aright, and, having lost their reckoning, knew neither 
whence they were come nor whither they were going. 
Then he noticed that in the midst of all this crowd there 
was one who seemed to be a leader, and whose weapons 
of war excelled those of the others. So this brave follow, 
seizing his opportunity, and placing his trust in the hternal 
God, threw open the door, and, alone and unsupported, 
without arms, ran out, seized Furrukh Khun from behind 
in the midst of all that multitude, and tucked him under 
his arm. And that great host no sooner saw that Farrukh 
Khun was taken than, drunk as they were, they fancied 
that perhaps the followers of His Holiness the Martyr had 
received information, and were even then about to attack 
them and put them all to the sword. Then such as were 
natives of Zanjiin. knowing the way, fled with one accord, 
while the horsemen who were with Farrukh Khan, knowing 
not whither to flee, were unable to make their escape. 

But as for the young man who had seized Farrukh 
Khun from behind, Farrukh Khun, strive as he would to 
free himself from his hands, could do nothing. He drew 
a pistol from his girdle and fired over his shoulder at the 
youth ‘Aziz, who instantly drew liimsslf back so that tho 
bullet passed by him. Then he fired again on the other 
side, but again it missed biro, and still he did not leavo 
hold of Farrukh Khan. 

No sooner was tho report of Farrukh Khan’s pistol 
heard than all the Babis who were in the neighbourhood 
instantly hurried to the rest-house to seo what was the 
matter. Then, when they saw them, they seized them all; 
but ere they bore Farrukh Khan before His Holiness the 
Martyr, they hud left scarcely a trace of his existence, for 
they hud bucked his body in pieces ere they bore it away, 
and when he came before His Holiuess the Martyr he had 
already surrendered up his soul. 

In short, God willed not that the frownrdness of those 
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should succeed who, deeming these men so valorous, had 
sent them to cut off tho heads of His Holiness the Martyr 
and some of his followers, and to bring in the others, 
captive; but they themselves were overtaken by ruin. 
For they beheaded them all, stuck their heads on spears, 
and set them up on the roofs, so that their late comrades 
might see them and take warning and reckon for them¬ 
selves. So when tho night had passed and morning dawned, 
all those heads were visible on the roofs, and their friends 
seeing them were filled with grief, and for some time there 
was discussion amongst them as they pointed them out to 
one another from afar off. 

Then Amir Asliln Khiin commanded them to beg the 
dead body of Furrukb Khiin from the followers of His 
Holiness tho Martyr, thinking that pcrhnps they might 
obtain it. So they demanded it; and tlio Biibis took the 
head of Farrukh Khiin and cast it towards them. So they 
picked it up and bore it to Amir Aslan Khau, who said, 
“ Obtain possession of his body also.” Then they went 
buck onco more and demanded his body, but this the 
Biibis would not give them. Then Amir Aslan Khiin 
agreed to give up ten young Biibis whom he had in 
prison that he might receive in exchange the body of 
Farrukh Khiin, and to this exchunge the followers of 
nis Holiness tho Martyr ugreed. So they took over the 
ten young men and then surrendered the body of Farrukh 
Khiin. 

To make a long story short, this war dragged on for 
about a year with the same turmoil und trouble, so that 
none rested for a moment from the noise of artillery and 
musketry, while bullets fell from heaven to earth like 
rain. Yet never during All this strife did Ilis Holiness 
the Martyr proclaim a religious war, save once towards 
the end of the struggle, when lie could not help himself. 
And all that the followers of His Holiness tho Martyr 
wrought, they wrought by their courage and valour; hut 
what their adversaries did, they effected by cowardly deceit 
and guile. Thus the Babls were never seen to go and 
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make a sudden attack on their opponents when seven or 
eight hours of the night had passed, and to rush upon 
them when they were off their guard; but the others 
constantly fought in this cowardly fashion, waiting until 
several hours of the night had elapsed, and then suddenly 
falling upon the followers of ITis Holiness the Martyr 
unawares; though, notwithstanding this stratagem, they 
were still defeated and driven back. lor example, one 
kind of stratagem which they employed in their warfare 
was this, thnt they would dig a mine underground from 
their quarters beneath a house inhabited by some of tho 
Biibis, deposit a cauldron full of gunpowder there, retire, 
and fire it from their side, so that the house collapsed, and 
if there were people in it they all perished, and if not, tho 
house was laid in ruins. But after they hud done this 
several times, the followers of ITis Holiness the Martyr 
were on the look out, and would from lime to time lay 
their enrs to the ground and hear the sound of the picks. 
Then they too would begin to dig on their sido until the 
two mines met, when they either killed the miner there 
in the mine, or dragged him out and slew him. It often 
happened that they removed the cauldron of powder, while 
the other side, not knowing that it was gone, fired the 
fuse, expecting that the house would fall upon them. And 
when they saw thut there was neither stir nor sound, they 
were filled with wonder as to what had happened. And 
when they went to look, they would see no trace of 
cauldron or powder, and would return bewildered. 

Sometimes, again, they would fill cannon-balls (i.e. 
grenades) with powder, and when they came to close 
quarters they would light them and throw them with 
their hands into the houses of tho Bahts, who, however. 
Boon learned to deal with them, for they would run swiftly 
to them, pull out tho fuse, and so extinguish them, so that 
thev did not burst or do any harm. But often, too, there 
wus no titno for this, and they did great damage, some¬ 
times killing men, and sometimes injuring them. In short, 
all their fightiug was in this cowardly fushiou. 
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You roust know also that the women of the Bahts fought 
more bravely than the men on the other side. To take 
one instance, a girl appeared amongst the followers of HU 
Holiness the Martyr of extraordinary courage, so that she 
became famous even amongst all these brave disciples for 
her quickness and dexterity in battle, so that they named 
her Kustam 'All ns a fit tribute to her valour. In short, 
she was a master in every artifice of war, and had no 
compeer in swordsmanship or in shooting; and when she 
fought she always wore man's attire, nor could anyone 
distinguish her by her fighting from a man. Now they 
hod erected barricades in every thoroughfare, and nis 
Holiness the Martyr had stationed at each barricade a man 
of valour, and had placed under his authority nineteen 
young men who should be at his command. And to this 
girl also, because of her courage, they gave a barricade, 
and under her command, too, they placed nineteen men. 
Let me tell you somewhat of her prowess, that you may 
know it. 

One night, to take on instance, on attack was made 
by tho enemy at midnight on her barricade; and 

she, as soon as she was awaro of it, sent one to wait 
on nis Holiness the Martyr to request his permission 
to fight, saying, “ Let us, too, repel the foe who is about 

to attack us." And His Holiness the Martyr granted 

this permission, bidding her not to attack, but to 

repel the enemy herself. So she sent again several 
times, but nis Holiness the Martyr would not permit 
them to arise and attack the enemy, but bade them only 
drive the foe back from about tho position which they 
themselves occupied. So when she saw that thero was no 
other way, and that the enemy were just about to set their 
feet on the barricade, she saw nothiug for it hut to let 
them come close to where she stood and give them their 
answer fighting. Then, without constraining her comrades 
to join her rash venture, she suddenly drew her sword 
from its scabbard, and hurled herself against an army of 
seven thousand foes. As she did so she raised from her 
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very soul a cry of “ l*<i Sdltibu’t-Zaei&n ! ” and so great 
a host, imagining within themselves that the llabis were 
about to make a simultaneous uttack, all turned their faces 
to flight, she pursuing them the while, until she hod made 
her way to the heart of the army. Thither had she no 
sooner come than her first sword-cut was delivered on the 
head of the standard-bearer, so that the standard fell from 
hi* hand, and he himself passed to hell. Then the girl 
raised his standard from the ground, nnd again turnod her 
face towards the army, until she had wounded several of 
them in the back. Then, having seen so nmnv foes anni¬ 
hilated before her eight, that young lioness, carrying the 
standard in her hand, turned back towards her barricade. 
Thereupon ull her comrades rose up from their places to do 
her honour, with warm welcomes and applause; after which 
they brought her into the presenco of His Holiness tho 
Martyr, who received her very graciously, and upplauded 
hor in the most flattering terms. So, in consequence of 
this act of bravery, she wus highly esteemed and honoured 
iu the eyes of ull the believers, for, although outwardly but 
a woman, sho wus in truth the very Rustam of hor time, nor 
can there be produced or pointed out amongst the women of 
any age or time one who was liko her, nor another instance 
of several thousand soldiers abandoning their standard and 
fleeing before the sword of oue girl in man’s apparel. 

In short, this thiug also was from God, that men 
might recognize tho power of the Truth ugainst Falsehood ; 
though these people were so sunk in heedlessness that 
even should the Lord of the Universe raise up one little 
child fivo years old amongst ull created beings, and maintain 
him, and bestow on him power of every kind, and give 
him authority over all muukind, still these people would 
not recognize the power of his strength as from God, but 
would deny this. Consider, for instance, what fear of the 
followers of His Holiness the Martyr tho Lord of the 
Universe cast into the hearts of those people, so that one 
day in tho midst of the war an incident occurred in tho 
bazaar of Zanjiin which was indeed very ludicrous. 
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For they had blocked the thoroughfare of the bazaar 
of Zanjln in the middle, but there remained an aperture 
in the midst £of the barricade], large enough to allow 
the voice of anyone speaking or crying out to be heard 
through it. Now a few tradesmen of the other side con¬ 
tinued their business and trade. One day, however, they 
heard through this hole a shout of "Fd Sdhibu't-Zamdu ! ” 
whereupon they all abandoned their shops und fled. But 
one of them, a grocer, hud a customer, and was busy 
weighing with his scales. Directly he saw ull the people 
running away, he too sprang from his place to flee, and 
the scales caught round his neck and there hung; and 
the grocer, because of the fear und dread of his life which 
possessed him, did not observe that the scales were 
hanging round his neck, nor did he notice that they 
hung there until he was come close to the Tabriz gate. 
But just outside the gate one said to him, “So-and-so, 
it seems that these scales were what you prized most 
of the goods and chattels of your shop, that you have 
brought them all this way with you.” Then the grocer 
was astonished at himself, and answered: “Now that you 
tell me, I notice that it is so; but until I arrived here 
1 was so fearful and terrified for myself that I never 
noticed it, nor did I know whether the scales were round 
my neck or not." Now this hole was such that a cat’s 
body would hardly have squeezed through it, much less 
a man’s! In short, they hud seen no one, nor had unrone 
pursued them; but, merely on hearing one shout, all these 
people had leaped from their places and taken to tbeir heels. 

Know, in short, that God cast into the hearts of these 
people fear of even tho dead bodies of the followers of 
His Holiness the Martyr; how much more, then, when 
they were alive! And this I saw with my own eyes; 
for one day. when the war wus at its very fiercest, I came 
out, as children love to do, to explore und look about mo. 
And thus I came to the gate of Amir Asian Khan’s house, 
close to which there was an open space. There a great 
crowd was assembled, for it was in this open space that 
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they used to put to death such of tho Biibls as they took 
prisoners. So when I entered this square, I saw lying in 
the midst of the open space several decapitated bodies, 
naked and covered with wounds. The season was winter, 
and the air bitterly cold ; and in tbut cruel cold 
these holy bodies had lain several days nnd nights. 
Several loads of tree-prunings hod been deposited in 
a corner of the square, in order that anyone who liked 
might pick up some of these green sticks and beat the 
naked bodies of these dead and lifeless forms, to gratify 
the malice which they bore in their hearts. Then I saw 
n soldier go and pick up several switches from these wood- 
heaps, and begin to beat the nuked body of a dead man 
whose corpse already bore several wounds. But when he 
hud struck a few blows on this dead body, as God is my 
witness, I, being there present, saw this dead body rise 
up from tbe earth, and sit on the ground without support 
of hands, and for a moment begin to look at all the*o 
people. And there were round nbout it three or four hundred 
people, all of whom, when their gaze fell upon it us it sut 
up regurding them, took to their heels, and only when 
they had withdrawn to some distance began to look in 
amazement at it. Even that accursed soldier who bad been 
beating it with the switch, even he, I say, began to dee, 
and, standing afar off, regarded the dead body with 
astonishment. Yet withal this accursed fellow, having Been 
this, did not fear God, bat returned, levelled his musket, 
and fired several successive shots into the back of its head, 
whereupon the dead body again fell to the ground. But 
all the people marvelled ut this thing, because this dead, 
naked body, leaving out of reckoning tbe several mortal 
wounds which it bore, had lain naked, probably for two 
days and two nights, in that bitter cold, amidst the snow 
and rain. For assuredly tho man must have died from 
exposure to this cruel cold during two days and two 
nights, even had he not succumbed to his wounds; or, at 
any rate, some sign of life, some motion or movement, 
would have boon perceptible uud apparent during this 
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period, and no such tiling was observed. IIow, then, did lto 
suddenly rise to a sitting posture, and wonderingly regard 
all these people? Even I, notwithstanding my tender years, 
marvelled what mystery this might be. For it was after¬ 
wards that I entered into this mutter [i.e. the HabI faith]. 

On another subsequent occasion I saw on inhuman soldier 
carrying about the head of a man which he had cut off 
and stuck on the bayonet of his gun. As soon as rny eyes 
fell on it, I knew to what poor wretch the head belonged. 
Consider what a quintessence of irreligion tbeso people were, 
so that at no time or epoch have men so devoid of humanity 
or justice been seen by anyone; for this head was the head 
of a poor, half-witted fellow named NaqI, whom the people 
called “ Di'ti Xnqi " (“ Crazy Xaqi ”), who used to wander 
about, daft and demented, in the streets and bazaars, an 
object of mirth and sport to the children, not having sen«e 
enough even to beg; but when men gave him a trifle in 
pity, he ute; and when they did not give [he went 
hungry]. 1 Now this accursed inhuman soldier, coming 
across this poor wretch standing half-witted and crazy in 
I know not what back lane, had thrown him down and 
cut off his head. For Aslan Khiin hud issued an order that 
anyone bringing the head of one of His Holiness the 
Martyr's followers, should receive a reward of five qrdnn 
Persian money, which is one tnrjiJiytjt in Ottoman coin; 
and this shameless ruffian, thinking to get these five qr&M, 
had cut off this poor wretch’s head in a quiet corner, stuck 
it on his bayonet, and paraded it before all these people. 
And, though all of them recognized it, not one of this 
unmanly crowd dared toll that shameless soldier what he 
had done. So, in brief, carrying it thus, he brought the 
head before Amir Aslan Khan, who knew not whose it was, 
not having been informed about his state, but imagined 
that it was the head of one of the followers of Uis Holiness 
tho Martyr. So this mine of generosity took it, and was 

1 The MS. has: -i'-v- /, j'-a- ■ ,V y/S . I think 

that tho word ha* been ordilrntally omitted at the end oi this sentence, 

and hare supplied it in translating. 
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graciously pleased to give and bestow on bim [i.e. tho 
soldier] one qrdn in Persian money, which is equivalent to 
five piastres. Did Hiitim [Tu'i] 1 in his most generous 
mood ever sec such bounty or munificence ? 

Consider, now, tho deeds of these people, in how extra¬ 
ordinary a degree they reveal their inward uncleanness, 
so that they will compass a man’s death for tho sake of 
getting one qrdn in money ! Imagine whether any eye hath 
seen, or any ear beard, wickedness so groat as this from 
the time of Adam until the appearance of the Qa’im ! 

So [the soldier], after he bad received this bounty of ono 
qrdn, brought the poor idiot’s head and cast it by those 
dead bodies which lay in the square, and went his way. 

Our original topic was, however, that you should con¬ 
sider the degree of this people’s inhumanity, to what a 
pitch it reached. For instance, every house which they 
took and entered, they first of all thought of the rafters 
thereof, to pluck them forth and sell them, and each rafter 
thereof they would sell for two tfid/ils Persian money, which 
is equivalent to ono qomuri of Ottoman coinage, never con¬ 
sidering of what religion or sect the owner of the house 
might be, or whether a thousand or two thousand tunning 
had been spent on the house, or how many years its 
owuer had laboured to build it up; such considerations 
thev absolutely and utterly disregarded. Thus, in short, did 
these persons of judgment, understanding, and perception 
comprehend justico, so that finally they laid the house in 
ruins, so that vou would see each rafter of that house in 
tho hands of two soldiers, who sold it in partnership. They 
even tore olT and sold all the window-shutters in tho Mosque, 
which is tho Ilouse of God, because His Holiness tho 
Murtyr had occupied the Mosque, never considering what 
wrong the Mosque, which was the Ilouse of God’s worship, 
had committed. For the uphot of the matter was this, 
that hod he who occupied it not performed the prayers 


* An Arab whose open-handedm** hai made him a jirorerb for generosity. 
Of course all this passage is hitter irony. 
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there, no one else would have dono so. Matters reached 
such a pass that every house belonging to one of the 
followers of His Holiness the Martyr which they took, they 
plundered his furniture, destroyed his house, and took his 
wife and children captive, besides inflicting on them a 
thousand calamities, so that, after they had taken them 
captive, they placed them in the very stnbles of those 
divines devoid of the practice of virtue. Indeed, matters 
came to such a pass that girls twelve years of age used 
to be bought and sold amongst the town’s folk for one qrtln 
in money, while most of them were carried away to other 
towus and villages. 

In short, for nearly a year things were so that all these 
people had not a single moment’s peace on either side. 
Hut Itis Holiness the Martyr, from the very beginning of 
the war until the end, repeatedly, while seated on the dais 
in his house, urged his followers to depart, so that he even 
made known to them overy calamity that would befall 
them, and the whole matter, ere its occurrence, either from 
shame [of bringing this suffering upon them without 
warning], or that there might be no compulsion [to suffer 
for the Cause] amongst them, but that each might of his 
own free will set his feet in God’s way. And most of 
them, believing this test-proposal [to be made in earnest], 
went away; and if anyone asked, "Whither goest thou?” 
they would reply, “If he himself is a Proof* unto us, 
then his word also is a Proof unto us, and he bids us go.” 
In short, this mutter was like what is related to have 
occurred in the case of [the Imam lluscyn] the Chief of 
Martyrs in the land of Tutf, J for he saw and knew with 
the inwnrd eye of the heart that nil those Arabs who were 
round him were faithless and disloyal, wherefore, drawing 
his blessed cloak over his head, he proposed to ull thofo 

1 "Hi* Holininii the Proof* is the title commonly given by 

the BikU to Mnlli Muhammad ‘Alt. 

* Lit. “the beak,*’ or “shore,” especially of the Euphrates; or, the part 
.at the bun! of the Armlw that overlook* the cultivated regions of el-Triq; 
or, a place near Kola. See Lane's Ar.-Enjt. Ltt., pt. t, p. 1868, ».r. , 
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Arab*, to test them, that they should go. And they, ut 
the mere suggestion of this on the part of the Chief of 
Martvra, seized on this pretext, came one by one to kiss 
the blessed hand of His Holiness, and departed; for His 
Holiness hud said, " We, too, will depart ; bat their 
departure was not on account of what he had said, but 
because they saw the enemy encompassing them round 
about, and knew for a surety that they would not save 
their lives from the arena thus hemmed in by all these 
foes, thence it was that they seized this pretext for setting 
their faces to flight. Observe how they liuked together 
the thought of losing their own lives with the allegation 
that the Word of His Holiness was a Proof, and this, too, 
was in itself u great sin, apart from the sin of fleeing 
from before His Holiness, for fear of losing their own lives, 
nis word teat a Proof; but not when it was [uttered 
merely] to try the disposition of the waverer’B heart. 
Kather that saying of His Holiness was to ascertain the 
mental temper of all his supporters on that battlefield, 
where life was to be surrendered. And the proof of this 
is that this test-proposal was made also to ‘Abbas, the 
brother of the Chief of Martyrs: why, then, did not ho 
set his foot outside the circle of steadfastness? 

In short, only the immediate adherents of Ilis Holiness 
the Martyr, who stood firm in their vow and covenant 
with him, attained the rauk of martyrdom. And at the 
beginning of the war His Holiness the Martyr had round 
about him some three thousand followers; but after he 
hud several times made the [above-mentioned] proposal 
to them, some thousand of them took advantage of it us 
a pretext to withdraw, while those who stood by His 
Holiness the Martyr until the end of the war hardly 
exceeded about two thousand. 

To be brief, there were sixty barricades round about 
[the Babi position], und at each barricade nineteen men. 
while the rest patrolled the circuit. But during this 
year’s period of wurfure, the Musulnmns thrice wrote, and 
sent to His Holiness the Martyr, letters, attested by oaths 
1897. 63 
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sworn on the Qur’an and sealed with the seals of all, 
small and great, including their divines, to this effect: 
•*\Ve are unwilling that all this killing and plundering 
should continue in our midst. Como out, and let us ngreo 
on terms of peace, for we swear on this Qur’an and on 
this verso that we will do you no harm, so do you like¬ 
wise refrain from harming us.” So His Holiness the 
Martyr, out of respect for the Qur’iin, agreed; and after 
that ho had agreed, several of the great men and nobles 
of the province assembled and waited upon him, and 
requested a reconciliation. And his Holiness tho Martjr 
said in reply: “If vo were not yourselves content that 
these people should be slain and plundered, I did not 
desire it; for I sat in my own house, neither interfering 
nor meddling with the affairs of anyone, nor doing violence 
to anyone, nor seeking to pluck any man's faith from his 
hand, nor acting coutniry to the commandments of the 
law and Path of Warn, nor enjoining ought on any man 
but what God bath commanded; neither hath any deed 
contrary to the religion of God’s Apostle been wrought by 
me or my followers, nor do I say aught save, * There w no 
god but Ood, Muhnmmnd it the Afxxtle of God, 'An is the 
friend of God.’ Wherefore, then, do your divines stigmatize 
us as apostates from their faith? Why have they passed 
sentence of death on me and my followers? Why have 
they brought against me twenty thousand troope and all 
these muskets, cannons, and munitions of war? If they 
do not desire thut I should continue in their country, then 
let them grant me free passage, so that I may take my 
wife and children by the hand and go to Europe. Hut 
they have encompassed me in on every side, and cut off 
help in every quarter. Aud had my authority been 
exercised frowardly at that time when I was in a position 
of manifestly superior strength, in the course of a few 
hours I would not have left a single soul [of the 
MusulmSns] alive in this province ; but, during all this 
period of strife, what day hath there been, or what night, 
whereon I have commanded a religious war, save only that 
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I was constantly considering bow we might ward off your 
assaults from our wives and children, for we have no 
choice but to defend ourselves? Do not, therefore, regnrd 
ino as culpable in this mutter; all which has happened or 
will happen has been brought about by your own divines 
and by the governor of the province. If you desire peace, 
I for my part never declared war, but my influence was 
ever for peace.” 

In short, preliminaries of peace were arranged, and 
the delegates [of the 3Iusulmuus] returned to their own 
quarters. Then men began to pass to and fro between 
the two sides; but, ere two or three days had passed, fools 
again provoked a conflict, and [fresh] dissension aroso 
between [the two sides], and they separated from one 
another. Finally they perceived that no peace could bo 
concluded, but that the war must work itself out. Then 
the Musulinilns saw that no arrangement was possible, 
and they made a shelter out of thick planks, placed it 
on carriages, and so advunced. llut the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr battered the shelter with cannon, and 
broke it in pieces and shattered it; for they had made two 
guns of iron. In short, matters reached such a pass that 
there was no street in which you could set your foot where 
several dead bodies did not lie fallen on the ground, nor 
a single pit left which was not choked with dead bodies, 
nor a ditch wherein corpses were not cast one upon another, 
nor a tent unfilled with the dead and their gear and chuttels. 
In u word, whoever has desired to behold the Trouble of 
the Last Time, would that he had come and watched this 
from afar! 

To make a long story short, war continued with unabated 
violence between the two factions for a period of about 
one year, till mutters reached such a pass that only some 
three or four hundred adherents still stood by His Holiness 
the Murtyr, all the rest having attained martyrdom. And, 
whenever one of the barricades on the side of nis Holiness 
the Martyr was left devoid of men, the enemy were quickly 
made aware of it, and entered and occupied it, until, little 
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by little, they surrounded the sides of His Holiness the 
Martyr’s own house, and, when they had thus surrounded 
it, they desired to enter it 

Then Ilis Holiness the Martyr, perceiving that all was 
over, took a sword in his own hand, summoned his few 
remaining followers to do battle for the faith, and, himself 
preceding them, grasped his sword, and, with his adherents, 
hurled himself into the midst of that host of foes. Not¬ 
withstanding the fewnoss of his following, he succeeded 
in driving back the enemy from several houses, but that 
very day he received a bullet-wound in the arm, and the 
bullet splintered his arm-bone. He survived this wound 
for three days, at the end of which time he budo farewell 
to this transitory world, and the bird of his spirit flew to 
the branches of the Tnba-treo. May God have mercy on 
him—abundant mercy ! 

Now, whilo he wns yet alive, that glorified saint ^ ] 

had given injunctions that his holy body should he placed 
in a chest and buried in his own house. So his followers 
placed the body in a chest, and buried him in his own 
house, even as he had enjoined them. And, after his 
death, about a hundred of his followers still survived, who 
continued to fight for five days. But when five days 
had elapsed, the other side imagined within themselves to 
capture them by a stratagem, else in no other wav would 
they succeed. So again they wrote letters, sealed with 
their seals, and attested by oaths sworn on the Qur’an, 
saying; “Wo have no sort of quarrel with you; let there 
only be pence between us, that so much killing and looting 
may not tuko place.’’ But they were not vet aware of 
the death of His Holiness the Martyr. 

In short, the followers of His Holiness the Martyr, in 
order that the Proof might be fulfilled to all, accepted tho 
[pledge given on the] Qur’an which had been sent to 
them. But their antagonists did not keep fuith with tho 
pledge of that Book which was tho fountain-head of their 
religion, and by tho token of which they had sworn. They 
received it hack, and, after they hud received it, intercourse 
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between the two parties was again re-established; and 
this time they completely succeeded in making their way 
to the house of Ilis Holiness tho Martyr, and in entering 
it. Then they questioned the followers of His Holiness 
us to where their Master was; and these answered that 
he hud fulfilled his martyrdom. Hut, question as they 
might each of his followers as to the locality of his place 
of burial, none would point it out. Then they waxed 
wroth, and ordered all the followers of His Holiness the 
Martyr to be seized, and their arms pinioned, after which 
they sent them, escorted by drums aud music, before Amir 
Asian Khan. And after they hud Bent them, they fell 
upon the wives und children of nis Holiness tho Martyr 
and seized them also, and God alone knows with what 
disrespect and cruelty this shameless band brought them 
before Amir Aslan Khan. It was u man named Lutf *Ali 
who related this incident to me, and he said, “ I myself 
was there at the time, and saw how they brought them.” 


‘ j* 
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1 j *—*' 3 j * 1 /— 

‘ Jf=r l-v^ 

1 Jusl?- J»l* * 3 ^ 

1 ysjvi uV Vcr-i' cri' ^ 1/ T 

« I do nnt Vnow who i» the anthcsr of thi* poem, but I prwume that it i* 
br Ana ‘Abdu’l-Aljml himself. As it i» an evpresmon of sentiment*, not 
•VtolJmenl of fact*. I give the original without a translation. 
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To resume. This Lutf ‘All related os follows. 11 Tho 
first of the mob to enter the house of llis Holiness the 
Martyr seized as plunder all the furniture and utensils of 
the house, but the wives of His Holiness the Martyr had 
removed all the mouev that there was in cash to their own 
apartments before the arrival of tho mob.” And according 
to the narrative given by this informant, every man lmd 
carried off fifty tiuinbi* in silver with him. In short, after 
looting the furniture, they beat the wives and children of 
His Holiness the Martyr ns much as they could, in order 
that they might reveal the place where he was buried; 
but this they would not do. Then they desired to bring 
them nlso before Aniir Aslan Khiln; but so fiercely hud 
thev beaten them that some of them did not retain enough 
sensation in their bodies to enable them to walk, so that 
this Lutf ‘All related, saying: “ 1 took one of the daughters 
of His Holiness the Martyr on my shoulders and carried her.” 

The wives and children of His Holiness tho Martyr were 
in all eleven persons, and these they took and carried before 
Amir Aslan Khan. But as for the cash which they hud 
taken, ere they came to tho Amir's gute thev hud placed 
a silver qrdn in the hand of each otic present, and had 
finished it up. And of these eleven persons, threo wore 
the wives of nis Holiness tho Murtyr, six his daughters 
[one his son], 1 and one his brother. The names of his 
wives were Sultan Kliitnum, Sukiuu, Khadiju, und Gul- 
pasand; but Khadlja had been blowu in pieces by a cunnon- 
bull during the war, though [this fuct] was not before the 
bystanders. 1 And the names of bis daughters were Iluqeyya, 


1 These sunk, eridootlr required from whit follows, u> well u to comjjrto 
tbs tils, arc omitted in tbs MS. 

1 MS. JyJ J— jlj. I am not sure that 1 hue rightly apprehended 

the mooing of these words. 
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Fatima, Safiyya, ITamida, Khadlja, and Zubcvda; and the 
name of hia son wus Muhammad Huseyn, and of his brother, 
as I think, Mulla 'All. These, in short, they brought 
before Amir Asliin Khiin, who spoke such unseemly words 
to them as accorded with his evil nature. Then ho 
commanded, saying: “Take them before the divines of 
the province, for it is not my place to deal with them.” 
So he sent them before Mirzsi Abu’l-Qasirn, he who had 
written u refutation against the blessed Epistle of the Point 
of Revelation [i.e. the Iliib] (great and glorious is He!); 
and they again led them forth, like the captives in the 
market-place of Dumnscus,' and brought them to the house 
of Mir/.a Abu’l-Qasim. God above knows what they 
suffered at the hands of the ignorant mob, from their 
spitting and their foul speech. 

And when they were come before that ignorant doctor 
[i.e. Mirza Abu’l-Qasim], he poured forth foul invectives 
ugainst this sect nnd [particularly] against llis Holiness 
tho Murtyr, such as were worthy of himself, whatever catne 
into his unclean mouth. Then he ordered them to be taken 
to his stable ond there assigned a place. In short, ho 
boused the wives und children of His Holiness the Martyr 
in his stable, where the captives remained for some days. 

Then Amir Asian Khan sent a courier to inform Jiasira’d- 
Din Shah that the wives and children and followers of llis 
Holiness tho Martyr bad been taken captive, and to request 
instructions as to bis proper course of action. Then 
Jiiisiru’d-Din Shall ordered them to send the wives and 
children of His Holiness tho Martyr to Shiraz; as for the 
remainder of his followers, if tho * Uia»id of the province 
should pronounce sentence of death against them, they 
should all be bayouetted to death, 5 save some fow who should 
bo blown from guns, but that, in short, they should make 
un end of them. 

To make a long story short, when these instructions 

t i.e. the relative* of tho Imim Huscpi, who were taken captive after tho 
ina-.inert* of Kerbrli and brought before keiid at Itamasctt*. 
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from Nasiru’d-Dln Shith arrived, Amir Aslan Kliiln sent 
and obtained from tho assembled 'UlnmA a condemnation 
to death of all the followers of His Holiness the Martyr. 
Now there was close by the gato of his residence a wido 
open space, and here he assembled them all to the sound 
of drums, trumpets, and music; and tho number of the 
■victims thus assembled was seventy-five. Amir Asliiu 
Khun had a lofty balcony over the door of his residence, 
and here he established himself with some of tho ‘Ultima 
to look on at the executions. 

When they had assembled the victims, he commanded 
to strip them all naked in that bitter cold. Then they 
made them all sit down in rows, pinioned, in tho middle 
of the square, and each row they assigned to a regiment 
of soldiers. Hut three of them, because during tho war they 
had made cannons of iron, Amir Asian Khan summoned 
before himself and questioned, saying: “So far as can 
be ascertained, it was you who made the guns.” They 
answered, “ Yes, we made them.” Then the Amir com¬ 
manded that these three men should be blown from the 
mouths of guns; and their names were Suleyman, Seyyid 
Ramazan, and Haji Kiirim. So these the artillery-men 
curried off to bind them to the guns. Then the Amir 
again sent a servunt to bid them bring back him who V“S 
named Suleyman. So his farriUhes ran swiftly and brought 
Sulcvman bock, ere he hud been placed l>efore tho gun, 
into the Amir’s presence. Then the Amir turned his face 
towards Suleyman and said: “ If thou wilt tell roe the place 
where His Holiness tho Martyr is buried, we will order 
them not to place thee before the gun’s mouth again.” Tho 
poor wretch, not understanding that they were deceiving 
him, and thinking to save his life from this whirlpool 
of destruction, hastily replied, “ We buried him in his 
own house.” Then several farrfyhet were sent with this 
Suleyman, and they wont [thither together], and dragged 
forth the blessed body of His Holiness tho Martyr from 
the place where it had been buried, and brought it with 
the coffin before the Amir, who heaped foul abuse, such 
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as accorded with his evil nature, on the blessed body of 
His Holiness the Martyr, and then aguin commanded them 
to lead Suleyman away and blow him from a gun. So 
they led him forth onoo more and set him at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Now out of the ranks of those seventy-five men whom 
they had stripped nuked to bayonet them to death, two 
did" not attain the rank of martyrdom. Of these two, the 
one was named Najaf ‘All and the other ‘Abbas All. For, 
since the father and brothers of Najaf 'All wore on the 
other [i.e. the Muhammadan] side, they interceded for him 
with the Amir and effected his deliverance, und brought 
him forth from the ranks [of the condemned] and led 
him away. And Haji Yar Muhammud, the Naqlb of the 
province," interceded for ‘Abbas ‘All, and brought him forth 
from the ranks [of the condemned]. But this Najaf ‘All 
ultimately became the Mirzu’s 1 servant, aud, while engaged 
in his service, finally reached hell 1 by tho commands of 
Nasiru’d-Din Shah. And as for ‘Abbas Ali, he was tbo 
brother of that Mahmud Ustiid whom you have seen in 
this land [i.e. at Famagusta] ; and bis father’s name was 
Haji Muhammad Ilusoyn, who attained martyrdom in 
the ranks of these martyrs by a bayonet-thrust. 

But to be brief, lest the thread of the discourse be lost. 
After thev bad rnude all these believers sit down in ranks, 
naked, with their hands bound, in that bitter cold, on the 
snow in tho midst of the square, orders were issued by 
the Amir and those 'Warnd [who sat beside him] that 
they should bo bavonetted to death. Then they raised 
a blare of trumpets, and the soldiers, amidst music and 
the beating of drums, martyred all of them with their 
bayonets. Then [came the turn of] those three men whom 
they had bound to tho mouths of cannons, and they fired 
the" cannons, so that every fragment of their bodies was 


i Bt “the Mlrxi" tho RkK* mr»n the lal* Mini Iloseyw ‘Ah, h«*Ur 
, «»iii'ti'ilih Subb-i-B hI'i half-brother uni nt#L Tbr Ilchi i 

Sc rJiSiHiSi!!. —-*«•*"*» *•««*—« 

is ‘-‘IP™- , . 

* i.e. w»» put to death. 
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blown tbrongb the air to n different spot. Neither did 
they rest satisfied with this harsh sentence, bat again 
ordered that the blessed body of His Holiness the Martyr 
should be taken out of its coffin, that u puppy-dog should 
be tied to its neck and a rope to its feet, and that it 
should be dragged on the ground by that rope through 
the streets and bazaars, and round about the city, us 
a warning to the people. And the shameless mob did 
more even than lmd been commanded, so that they dragged 
his blessed body from house to house, making a mock of 
it, and demanding from each house one or two s/iAhls in 
money. And for three days they continuously dragged 
it round about the city to evory house, nor did they even 
then leave it, lest it might be decently buried somewhere; 
but there was a ditch outside the Tabriz gate, in the Citadel 
of the Fortress, in which they had deposited many dead 
bodies, and thither they bore his blessed body and laid 
it beside them, even withholding a handful of earth to 
cover it. 

Now, on the outskirts of the city, in certain spots, there 
were houses for those who suffered from the disease of 
leprosy; and when two or three days had elapsed after 
the occurrences above detailed, these lepers saw at midnight 
several men, mounted on horses, each carrying a lighted 
lantern in his hand, come from the direction of Tabriz 
and go straight to the ditch where thoso dead bodies lay. 
Then they began to search [amongst them], and presently 
discovered the blessed body of His Holiness the Martyr 
amongst all those dead bodies, placed it in a coffin, loaded 
this on a horse, and bore it away. And thereat were these 
lepers greatly astonished, marvelling what mystery this 
might be, aud whether these were men or angels. So they 
slept not all that night, and when they had passed the 
night [in wakefulness] till morning, they thought that 
to make known this wonderful mystery to the ‘Uiamd and 
people of the city would be a source of advantage to 
them. So all those who had seen and witnessed this 
occurrence assembled and went with gladness of heart 
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before the 'UJamd, and described this incident to them 
in detail, saying, “ Such a thing did we behold at mid¬ 
night.” 

But the ‘Claim I of the city wore greatly vexed and 
disturbed at this occurrence, because this thing tended to 
break down the validity of the sentence which they had 
promulgated in respect to His Holiness the Martyr, and 
to cause the townsfolk to full into doubt, and because it 
would be interpreted in favour of the vuliditv of His 
Holiness the Martyr’s claim. Therefore, being moved by' 
their inward malice to a grudging envy, they commanded 
men to go and burn to the ground tho quarter and the 
dwelling-houses inhabited by' these poor unfortunates, and 
to drive them forth from the outskirts of the city. So 
they sent and obtained from Amir Asian Khan also a few 
farrmhc*, und went mid set fire to all the houses of these 
poor unfortunutes. And at that time I myself was present, 
with a few other children, looking on. As God is my 
witness, the lamentations of these poor lepers were such 
that it seemed os though the very’ stones of tho earth, tho 
wilderness, tho valley, und the plain were weeping over 
their pitiful plight, aud were consumed with the fire of 
their hearts; but the stony hearts, lmrd us adamant, of 
those cruel men, it seemed as though tlmt fire could not 
affect. 

After they had burned their houses, they gathered 
together all the lepers, aud drove them on foot before tho 
horsemen several parusangs from the town boundary, aud 
left each one, wailing and crying for pity, at a different 
spot in the wilderness, and then returned. Let this deed 
hereafter serve us uu example to warn the discerning with 
what fierce violence the principle of hatred and mulicu 
showed itself in this Cycle against its true teachers of truth, 
und whut actions they dared to commit for the sake of 
u brief span [lit. two days] of sensual pleasure, and to 
maintain their positiou and power in this transitory world, 
although they have no power to prolong their lives by so 
much ns a single moment; while every day they ait in their 
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pulpits preaching that in the Day of Resurrection God 
will require from his creatures an account of everything, 
from a grain to a tnithqdt. But the Resurrection hath 
come, 1 and the Reckoning hath been taken with nil creatures, 
uud themselves have entered into Hell-fire, ere they have 
yet awakened from the slumber of heedlessness. Yet still 
they continue to say, “The Resurrection will come, and 
God will call men to account, even for every grain “; but 
the atoms of their own beings ure the very primal source 
of the essence of rebelliousness, in the fire of heedlessness 
and denial of which all these weak creatures are cousumed. 
They see not this mountain of Qilf before their own eyes, 
yet they split hairs in the eyes of another. 

However, to be brief, after a while the Lord of tho 
Universe, in nis justice, sent the souls of such people as 
these, who had been the cause of such mischief and trouble, 
one by one to bell, each by some different calamity, so 
that should ono bear the account thereof, on no more than 
hearing it be would erv, “Our refuge is in God!” First 
of all over him who was the chief of fro ward ness in this 
trouble and mischief, to wit, this Amir Aslan Khan, God 
caused an evil disease to prevail, the like of which may 
He not inflict on any of His servants! This began with 
a dropsy, such that in n single day be would driuk a whole 
skin-full of water, and even this did not suffice to quench 
his thirst. Many were the physicians who treated him for 
this morbid thirst, which, however, proved refractory to 
all treatment, and did but increase in violence. At length 
the physicians advised him secretly, saying: “Yon must 
eat the liver of a boy who has not yet reached the age 
of puberty, 2 so that it tuny quench the painful thirst which 

* According to the BAM doctrine, til three thing* ere to bo understood 
allegorically or symbolkalljr. The Resurrection !ki_U) if the Arising pf the 
Promised Dcilmer ; Util-tiro i* denial: Heaven i» faith and lore; the 
Bridge of *' liner than a hair and sharper than a sword,” is the difficult 

passage from unbelief to sure conviction, and so forth. See J.R.A.8., Vol. XXI, 
p. 939 rt 

1 Pur a parallel to this, *ce nl. Platts, p. 31. 
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consume* your lirer, else will it yield to no other treat¬ 
ment.” So he, being thus advised, disclosed the mutter to 
none, but secretly gave bribes to bis servants to go out 
into the town in disguise, and. by night or day, to kidnup 
any young boy of the age specified, wherever thev 
might find him, either by bribes, or fuir words, or forcible 
abduction; but that in whatever way his capture might 
be effected, they must find him and bring him secretly 
before that accursed wretch. Then they separated the 
head of the child from his body, cut open his belly, took 
out his liver, aud roasted it, and he ato it, that perchance 
he might thereby cure the grievous thirst that consumed 
his liver. But the heut of his liver shall continue, like 
hell, to cry till the Judgment-day, “Is there any more?” 1 
nor shall the glow of bis painful thirst be extinguished. 
In short, day by day his sufferings increased, and no remedy 
could be found for his painful thirst, until a rumour arose 
nmuugst tho people iu the city of Zunjan that every few 
days some one's son suddenly disappeared, so that thev 
supposed that perhaps a wolf entered the city from outsido 
and carried off these children. So they placed watchmen, 
bv day and by night, in every thoroughfare, who went the 
rounds, that perhaps they might catch this man-eating 
wolf, or else shoot it with their guns and kill it After 
u while tho wolf was discovered, but no man was found 
to give it its deserts, but only the Lord of tho Universe, 
who slew him with such pains that all tho dependents of 
his household were filled with wonder at his death-pangs, 
and were admonished, and cried, “God is our Ilefuge!" 
For a f<trrd*h who was himself in the household of the 
Amir related this matter to me myself; and the name of 
this fnrr&ih was Jfajaf *Ali Beg. Briefly, he related os 
follows: “ I was present beside him when he was in the 
death-agony, attending to him: for ho was in mortal throes 
for a whole week. And as he lay at the point of death, 
be constantly cried, as though he were answering some 


* Qur'an, U, 39. 
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[unseen] questioner; and in this crying he constantly 
exclaimed and repeated aloud, ‘ Did I do it ? ’ * Did 

I order it?* ‘In whut way am I to blameP It was all 
the doing of the clergy, und it was they who brought it 
about.' In short, until the day when ho sent forth his 
soul to hell, his tongue was constantly repeating such 
regretful and remorseful expressions as these.” 

Afterwards each one of these divines also surrendered 
up his soul to the Angel of Death with diver9 pains, the 
like of which may God not indict on any others of TIis 
servants! Mirzii Abu’l-Qiisim, who had written the [trea¬ 
tise entitled] D<iqqn'l-Hdb in refutation of the Blessed 
Epistle of the Point of Revelation [i.e. the Bab] (greut 
and glorious is He!), was attacked by paralysis, so that 
his mouth was twisted crooked, and drawn to his cur. 
After six months he was bedridden, and his mouth and 
body became all covered with sores, and the stench arising 
from him was such that his family and wives and children 
would not approach him for the disgust they felt, but they 
hired with money an attendant, who attended him for one 
or two days, after which he too was inspired with such 
disgust that ho fled without even demanding his payment 
for these two daj’s, because of his violent aversion from 
the foul stench from his body which filled bis nostrils. 
In short, lie too, in that sickness, passed to the dark 
eternal tomb. 

Another, Mir Abu'l-Qiisim Mnliki, took the plague, 
and for seven days and nights continued to cry aloud in 
such wise that his cries could be heard seven houses oil'. 
If I were to mention ull, my discourse would be unduly 
protracted; but, in a word, the Lord of the Universe, as 
a warning to Ilis creatures, took the soul of each and 
removed them from this transitory world with a different 
pain, so that they might know the meaning of ” There is 
no strength and no power save in God,” to wit that, save 
the Lord of the Universe, there is none possessed of 
strength und power amongst all beings which exist in the 
world. 13ut what avails it, since these creutures associate 
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the strength and power of the creature with the strength 
and power of the Creator, und continue to act as they do? 

Now, after all these shiftings, none knoweth to this d«v 
where they buried the blessed body of Ilia Holiness the 
Martyr after those of whom I spoke bore it away, nor 
who these were, nor whence they came, nor whither thev 
went. In short, it is not known to what land the blessed 
body of H is Holiness was assigned; but it seems to ine 
that the right of territorial sanctity belongs to that spot 
where be was first buried, namely, his own bouse. But 
one of the people of Zanjiin, named ‘Abbos-quli Khan, 
a retainer of Amir Aslan Khan's (in whose bands, though 
ho was but a servant, all the authority of the Amir was 
vested, so that to him was entrusted the entire control of 
the different quarters of Zanjiin and the administration of 
all the villages surrounding its suburbs), had, as it chauced, 
his dwelling-place opposite the house of His Holiness the 
Martyr, only a little space intervening between the two. 
This accursed fellow had many beasts and mules and 
horses; and, seeing that the house of His Holiness the 
Martyr had for some years stood untenanted, and was 
falling into ruins, and that none owned it, he went and 
took possession of it. And when he had taken possession 
of it, he gave over those broken walls to be destroyed, 
and lind a stable erected anew for his beasts and males 
and horses. But after some while, because of the dis¬ 
respect which he had shown towards His Holiness the 
Martyr und his house, ho too, when a little time had 
elapsed, and the Amir, who was his raastor, hnd passed 
into hell, fell into such straits that ho used to beg of the 
servants who attended at the Governor’s Palace, and all 
that pomp of mastery slipped from his hands, so that the 
very place, abode, and bouse which he bad all passed 
out of his possession, and he remained homeless and 
a wanderer, so that I myself have seen his children begging 
in the streets. 

To conclude. Two books composed by His Holiness the 
Martyr have survived. The one was called li&riqa [t.e. 

J.K.x.t. 1897. 
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** the Lightning-flash ”], and the other Sd'iqa [i.e. “ the 
Thunder-bolt”]. The former consisted entirely of poems; 
while the latter was nn explanation of the true nature of 
the Manifestation of the Point of Revelation (gTeat and 
glorious is He!), and a denunciation of the 'Uhmd. 1 This 
Sd'iqa consisted of about forty quires [ja-, each containing, 
as u rule, sixteen pages], while the liAriqn contained about 
ten quires. Should one seek for them in Zanjan, he might 
perhaps discover them. I myself possessed a copy of the 
Sd'iqa in Zanjan; but there was a certain believer of 
Hamadiin, named Mirza Sadiq (who was, indeed, a true 
friend to me), who was engaged in the practice of medicine 
in Zuttjun, and he asked mo to lend it to him that ho 
might read a little of it. And afterwurds, when it fell 
to my lot to undertake the journey to Baghdad, I set out, 
leaving this book entitled Sd'iqa in the bauds of this 
physician. I know not what happened to it after this, but 
it never again caine into my possession ; and that physician, 
moreover, has passed into God’s mercy. May God exult his 
degree, for he was a man of lovable disposition! 

Writtfn.by this lfast awl humblest serrant [of f?<x/] ‘AMu't- 
Ahail. In the blessed month of Ilamazdn did it reach 
completion, a.h. 1309 [= April, 1892]. 

(jy J A-J J J* jmi -W (ji jlj 

‘ Jj' j) j j j V J-* u 

i aL-J jS—J s' _ + f V ^ 

‘ j' J J 

‘} ] '-ft-* L - k - J ur*- y •*«* 

4 Jj' J 1 S- y- 

1 I think this is what it meant by the wnnU ‘Uia r } , though they 
may be interpreted a* meaning, “ and an appeal to the ‘ Vlawti.” 
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Akt. XXVII.— Notts on Alahkdra Literature. By Colonel 
G. A. Jacob, Indian Staff Corps. 


H. 

The present section is exclusively devoted to the text of 
Udbhata’s Aliriikdras&ra*ahgraha, u short account of which 
was given in the former part of these Notes. Unfortunately 
I have had to depend almost entirely upon one manuscript, 
a copy, in Dr. Bidder's collection, of that found by him 
in Jcsalmir and deposited in the Government Library in 
Poona. It is neatly and carefully written, however, and 
can generally be relied upon; nnd, where the text-portion 
of it fails, the commentary which accompanies it not 
infrequently supplies the deficiency. Besides these, the 
quotations from Udbhata which are found in later writers 
have afforded valuable aid. 

In interpreting the verses which illustrate the vanous 
ornaments it must be borne in mind that they are all taken 
from the author’s owu poem entitled Kmndrammbhaca, and 
therefore relate more or less diroctly to the sayings and 
doings of Siva and Parvuti. Mention has been already 
made of our author’s larger work, the Bbdmihaticurana, 
for which vigorous search ought to be made; for us 
recovery would restore to us not only the system of that 
ancient’ authority who is now little more than a name, but 
also the more important portion of Udbhuta’s own work, 
of which the present text is only a small fragment. To 
facilitate reference I have appended indexes to the alankarae , 
the definitions, and the illustrations. 
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A htiikdratdratangralta. 


L 

Punaruktavadabhilsarii Ch-kilnuprasa ova ca 
Anupnlsas tridba Latanupraso Rupakarh catuh || 1 || 

U pa mii Dlpaknm caivn P rati vast iipamii tatha 
Ityeta evalaiikiirii vacam kaiscid adahrtuh 11 2 11 

Punartiktabhasam ubhinuarastvivodbliasi bhinnarupapadutn 
Chekanuprasa* tu dvayor dvayoh susadfsoktikrtau || 3 || 

Todiiprnbhrti nihsango nagakuiijarakrttibhrt 
Sitikunthuh kalaguluisatUnkaiuilavyaihoh || 4 || 

Sa devo divasan ninye tasruin sailendrukandaru 

Garishtbagoshthlprathatnuik pratbunmih parvupuaitah Ml 51| 

Sariipavyanjananyaeam tisfshvetnsu vfttishu 
rrtbak prthug Anaprasam uianti kavayuh sada || 6 || 

Sashabhyam rcphasaibyoge ahtavargena ca vojitii 
Parasha niima vrttih syad blakvahyadyais ca saiiiyuta II 7 || 

Tatra toyasayaseshavyakositakusesuya 
Cakiise sulikinisanikupisasamukhu surut || 8 || 

Surupasarayogityutum murdbni vargantyavogibbih 
Spariair yutuiii ca runny mi ta Upanagarikam budbab || 9|| 

Sandra rarindavrndottbamakarandjTmbubindubhih 

Syundibbih sundamsyandam nanditcndindini kvacit || 1011 

Seshair varnoir yathayogam knthitiiiii Komoliikbvaya * 
Oramyam vrttim prasaiiisanti kiivyeahvndrtubuddbayah || 111| 

1 These twn renec illustrate 3a and 34 respectively, 

* " Taayi rvi ca iparath ninuulbcraiii KomaleU. — Cammtntarf. 
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Keliloliilimillanaiu kalaih koluhuluih kvacit 
Kurvutl kananarudhasrlnupararavabhramam || 12 J| 


SvariiparthavUeshe pi punaruktih pbalautarat 
Aabdanara' vi padanam vu Lalanuprasa ishyate II 131! 

Sapadadvitnyasthitya dvayor okasya piirvavnt 
Tadanyaaya svatantratvad dvayor vaikapadasrayat II 1-3 II 

Svatantrapadariipcna dvayor viipi prayogatuh 
Bhidrate ’nekadhii bheiaih padabhyasuknunena ca H 15 II 

Kasuh kasii ivabbanti saramslva aarumsi ca 
Cetaiimucikshipur yunuiit nimnuga ivu niranagah* || 16|| 

Strive rouhati bhartrbhya agwyapi pa cakrudbuh 
Bbartaro pi sati stribbya Igasyapi n* cakrudhuh || 17 || 

Kracid utpbullakanmla kamalubhrantambatpada 
Shatpudukvaimmukhara raukburuspkarasaraoa || 181| 

* Jitanyapushpakinjalkukiujalkasrenisobhitam 

Lebho ’vatamsatam narimukkeudusbvusitotpulaui || 19 || 


Fudminlpadminigadhasprhayagatya Mantwat _ 

Antar dantorayamasur 4 huihsa hamsakuliilayat || 20 || 

Arutya sambandhavirahad yat padena padantaram 
Gunuvrttipradhanuna yujyutc Rupakam tu tat ||2I | 

Bnndbaa tasva yatah srutya arutyarthibbyaiii ca teua tut 
Sumnstavaatuvishayam ekadesuvivarti ca || 22 |) 


, •« mnnpaUbbriBituuuptihim. JWfal* upmUlihriminaMptuiim ." 

le-’O itluUmb- 15a. 15*. l«a (dowrj to * dr.vob ’), H* (fr.nn • dymyor 

r.iU-TToi 0,;oFu. namely l» m* l#. A. 

Ta , /• . .. it *»3) whrrr the rrni* occur*. The MS. 

-Web uujw«ibUi. For tho dmtm* in ret* 17. •«Ta**,. 

I cm uuutm.bu.ti it. cbmlm*." 

— £Vm. 
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Samastavoatavishayani Malarupakam uovate 
Yudvaikadcsuvrtti in at purarupoya rupouat |] 23 JJ 

Sabdopacurat tadrupyom Rupnke kaiicid iterate 
Tadrupyaropatai cauyaih salxiuropo ’tra katbyate || 24 || 

TJpatnanagun&i* tulyun upameyagatiin gunan 
l’asy.ituiu tu Mikrd bbati tatra Ueclialxluruputa |) 23 || 

1 Jyottmutnbunendukumbbena tiirakusunmAmtam 
Kraiuuso rutrikunyubhir vyotnodyauam asieyuta || 26 || 

Utpatadbbih patodbbid ca pichalibu!a*alibhih 
* Rdjuhaihsuir uvljyuata saruduiva saronrpuh || 27 || 

Vanantaderutavenyah pan tbastrlka 1 aifh khalnb 
Marapravlra.iiluta bbrngumalas cakasire 11 28 11 

Asaradharari^ikhnir nabbnbbilgaprabbasibbih 
Pmsadbyate stna dbavuluir iLsaiajyaui balabakaib | 291| 

Adimudhyantavishnyith pradhanyetarayoginab 
Autargatopadhurrnanara j'utra tad Dipakam viduh || 301| 

1 Sanjahara Saratkalah kndntubnkusuruaSriva 
Piayo viyogiubum ca uih-ieabosukbasumpadah || 31 || 

Yide4avasatiyatapatikajanadar&inara 

^uhkbava kevulam ubbuc cbaruc casna pravasinaia || 321| 


Thi* sod the three folloimqr mw illustrate, imwctirclT, rtne 22 (first 
•jtnrtcr). the rat of 22, 23a, and 23*. Th* eoauneuUlor gjra a urr rariow 

“ j„-■'* •* - ' ■ - 


Iur rrmi uj n, ’oa, ana 1M. 
npUnnticn of the ei]nve»ir>n ci,Uciarrtl> 
rrtfi itratra hi efcad* anraiU f-'- 1 - —‘ ‘ 

t» * - t_•! I *_. 


---wit 23 lit- savs: *• flludois- 

-“"b prabharisfinnr to ’imu teUtrirtha* tadrrttiUaiii 

ltu|MkaaTi>bhanatam. Ho gora on t» ujr that tf.ibhsu ot nbiinwl th« oxpreaoion 
*■ * h * “ nw ’ ny «» occomsj in a terse, dcftmag his 

IlMmaAartramiut. The rerw in qmwtinn. ' ‘ EkaWam ri-niuo '• i. ~ r ..» 
in full, under • I’dhhata,' in the lint section of thnt Xote*. ’ * ^ 

5 This line U quoted on pp. 3« and 207 of AhhinaTaOTrita*. Locum*, f n the 
Hcood instance the railing is * faradim.' ’ ‘ 1U ° 

* The three Term illustrate drfi, ma/ttya, and ante respectively. 
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Tadunlra BphltalavanvacandrikSbbaranirbbarah 
Kautananendur iudus ca kasya nauandako ’bbavat || 331| 

Yac cetobSri sadharmyam upamanopameyayoh 
MithoTibhinnakaladiiabdayor Upama tu tat |[ 34 || 

Yathevn&ibdttyogena sa srutyanvayam arbati 
SadnJadipadasieshad anyathetyudita dvidha || 351| 

SaukahepabhihitapyesbS samyavacaknvicyutuih 
SaiuyopameyatadvSciviyoguc ca nibadbvato |] 361| 

Upamanopameyoktau samyatadvacivicyavat 
Kvacit samaso tadvaoivirakenu kvacit ca sa || 371| 


Tatbopamanad Scare kvocpratyayabaloktitah 
Kvacit sa kartur Scare kyana sa ca kvipa kvacit || 38 |( 

TJpamSne karmani va kartari va yo namul kashadigatah 
Tudvacyu sa vaiina ca karinasamanyavacanena || 39 || 

Shushthisaptainyantao ca yo vatir namatos tadabhidheya 
Kaljmpprabbrtibhir anyaid ca taddbitaih sa nibadbyate 
kavibbih || 40 || 

Ksbanmii kainujvarasthityai bhiiyah santapavrddhnye 
Viyoginam abhuc candrl candrika candanaiii yatba || 411| 

Netrair ivotpalnib padmair mukhair iva sarahsriyab 
‘Turupyu iva bbaati srau cakravakaib stanair iva || 421|, 

PrabodbSd dhavulnm ratrnu kifijalkalinnshatpadam 
Purpendubirabaprutimain Ssit kutuudakuiianum 11 431| 

Api sa sumukbT tisbthed drsbteh pothi kutbaincana 
Aprartbitopasampanna patita ’liubbravrsbtivat ]| 44 ;1 


l la AUiHnuTTMn* (p. W), wbw tbU Tfr* U quoted, thr rrsdiog it 
i* Pade fade ribhiati." 
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Kiiu syur utkulikii nmdvat tasva api nirargalah 
Aka^d od da m arii nan gaha ta k e na samarthitiih || 45 || 

1 Iti kiilo kalollapikadambakulasaiikule 
TridasTdhiiiaaardGltth pa-scattapeno Dliurjntih || 46 || 


Tilth sasicbayavadaniiih mlotpaladalekshanam 
Sarojakarnikagiurlm Gaurim prati niano dadbo || 47 || 

Sa duhttblyan krtartho pi nibSesbaisvaryosampada 
Nikiiiuukainuuiyu pi narakiyati kanune || 48 || 

Kfsanuvaj jagat tasva paAyatas tam priyain vinii 
Kkadyotiyitam arubdbum tattvajuunaiuahamahah || 49 || 

Taayetaramanodaham adahat prujvalanmnnnh 

Uiniitu prati tapuh-Uktyakrahtabuddheh smuriiualah || 501| 

*Sa dagdhavigrahenapi viryaroatrastbitiitmana 
Sprshtah kaiuona aainanyaprapioiutarn aciutuyat || 511| 

Cundiilnkalpc kandurpaplunbta raayi tirobite 
SaiijatutulumiiruAya kiih sa sokau nifta bbavet |J 52 || 

KrttaddhitasainuAebhvab subdhutor atlm vakyatah 
Puma luptaikadesa ca gamvate dvividhupumu || 631| 

Pkadvayutravanam ca loput aval Iopini tridhn 
Purvatt bbcdau dvidba catra tptlyas tvekariipakah || 54 || 

Upamanasannidbane ca sainyaviicyucrate budhnir yatni 
Upamoyasya ca kavibhib t>a Prativaatupama gadita Jj 55 || 

Prakarnniketnratvastbityai kus copameyntiuh lnbhute 
Upamiinatvarii ciipara ityupamivSciSunyatvara ||50|| 

1 V<*rv« 48 iod 47 ar* to be Ukon tOffatiMT. 

> Tlit MS. toads " Sadadja." Cum(iari> it, 14. 
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1 Ivuder aprntitapi Sabdasaiinkaraluh kvacit 
ITpainii lakakyato ’nyatru kevaiurthanibandhana |[ 57 || 

Virnlas tadrio lokc sitasaundaryasarapadah 

KUSh ldyantyo varsho pi yusvindub purnamandalah 1108II 


II. 


Akalicpo 'rthilntaranyuso Yyatireko Yibbavani 
Samiisatiiiayokti cetyalaukurau pare viduli 1)111 

* Pmtwhodha iveshtasya yo viSeebibhidhitaayi 
Akahepa iti aantah famsauti kavayah #ud5 ll 2II 

Vaksbvamilnoktavi.nhayah tt ca dvividha ishyato 

Jfiskedheneva tudbandlio vidheyaaya ca klrtitah 11 311 

Aho smaruHva roSbutniyam yad Rudre pi datedf*! 

lyad ostfiih samudrambliah kumbhair mdtuiii tu ko 

vayum 11411 


Iti cintayatas tasya citraiii cinlavadhir na yat 

Kva th kamavikalpunam ai.tah kalusya cckshitah || 511 

. f thu rwulinff. That of the MS. b < IvodartpratUipi.’ Th<-tr b 

I ha ro» - b<it thp rommenUrr h«-* the following i 

no colophon a. ^?. j i virac jti. im LMbh.tilahlunu^nu«hfrrtthaU«hn- 

;! is-—*■ - •" - **- 

" -S.-JP - 5 -S'- 

latter rmrtlhu* in V Ak.krp*, except Unit he read. 

tlnl bJf <)( line ooe. In the AMbirm. 

-J . - • I- - * — 

of AUkf *! ft«‘ «* ^rlUntmum^m begin* with .. 
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Sabdasprsbte 'thavapyarthe vaktum ishte nishiddbata 
Todungum todvirodhcna yatrakshepo bbavcd usau || 6 [[ 

Sarnartbakasva purvara yad vaco ’nynsya ca prsbthatah 
Viparyayena va yat eyad dhiSabdoktyanyathapi va || 7 || 

1 Jneyah so ’rthantaranyasah prakrtartbasaniarthanat 
Aprastutapra&uhsaya drshuintac ca prtbuk sthitah || 81| 

Tan nsiati van na kurute loko hyatyantakaryikah 
Esha Sarto pi bbagardn batubhuya smu vartato || 9 || 

Procchanna sasyatc vrttih strinain bbavapariksbano 
Prataslhe Dburjatir at as tanuih svikrtya butavim || 10 || 

Haro ’tha dbyanam ntnsthau samsthapyatinauara iitmuna 
Yuamvoded dbi pratyukshum uirdhyutaiii dhvunuto na 
tu|| 111| 

Apusyac catikashtani tapyamanaih tapamsy Urn am 
Asambhavyapaticcbauam konyanitm kupara gatih || 121| 

' ii&sbopadanaih yat syad upamanopamcyayoh 
Niuntiudnditidnihtibhyaih Vyatireko dvidha tu sah || 13 || 

Sa Gauri sikharam gatva dadarsoraiirii tapnhkrsam 
Kabupituprubba-yendor juyantim dfirutus tnnum || 141| 

Padmaiii ca nici nihsrlkatn diva candrnm ca nihprabhnm 
Spburuccbaycna eatatam mukbenadbub prukurvatlm || 151| 

Yo vaidharmyena drsbtanto yuthevadisamuuvitah 
Vyatireko ’tru so ’pish to viaeabopadananvuyat || 16 || 

* Sirnaparnambuvataaakasbtc pi tapaai sthitam 
Samudvabantith napurvaih gartam anyalapusvivat || 17 || 

1 TUi* rrof, which form* t necessary part of the definition, ha* barn 
accidentally omitted from the MS. It nppran, however, piecemeal, in tbo 
Commentary; so I hare joined it together and poe it in its place. 

* ^ir^apornimbuvAtAniun mo khiluliaiuin."—C 41 M. 
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SlishtoktiyogyaSabdasya prtliak prthag udahrtau 
Yifcshopa'dunath yat ay5d Vyatirckuh sa ca srnrtah || 18 || 

1 Ya wtisiri fins tapassi masenaikena visruta 
Tapasa lam sudlrghena durad vidadhntim adhah II 19 II 

i Kriyayuh pratisbedhe ya tatphnlasya ribbavana 
Jnevii Vibhavanaiviwau samadbau* sulabhe sati II 201| 

Aiigalekham akasmirasamalatnbbanapifijaram 

Aualaktakaliiiurabbaiu oah^hamudrnrh ca bibbratim || 21 II 

Prakrtarthena rakyena tatsamanair viscshnnaih 
Aprastutartbakatbanaiii Samasoktir udulirla I 22 ,1 

t Dantaprabbnsumanaaam panipollavasobhinini 
Tanvlrn vanagutmh lmajatushatcaranavaHm I 23 || 


Nimitlato yat tu Taco lokSti'krantagocnrnm 
Manyanto "tiiayoktim tarn alnnkurataya budbuh || 24 || 

Rhode ’nnnVatvatn anyatra nunatvam yatra Imdhyate 
Tatbu aambbnvyamanarthambandhe ’tiiuyoktir glh |, -?•->! I 


Kurvakarnnavor ratra paurvaparyaviparyayiit 

Asubhavam samalatnbya badbyate so pi piirvavat II 261| 

Tapastejasphuritayu nijaluvanynsampada 

Kpam upyakrsam eva dr-iyamunam asamsayam II II 


Acintavac ca bbngavan aho no ramaniyala 
Tapasasyah krtanyatvaiu kaunuirad yena laksbyate i -8 

Pated yadi Saridyotachnta patline vikasini 
M uktapbalaksbamaluyit h karo ’syah ayat tadopama II 29 | 


; .^24 BOd ^ M "° wor ' J ‘ 

‘^Comperr ’the t«t .inuUr tin. nnd*T RnyyaW. definition of 
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Miinye ca nipatantyasyah katakahu dikshu pjrslithatah 
Pruyenagro tu gocchanti Smurnbanuparampanih || 30 || 


III. 

Yathusaukhyam iitliotprekshiiih S vabhavoktiin tathaiva ca 
A pare tria uluukarun giraiu uhur alahkrtau || 1 II 

lihuvasam upadUhtanam arthanam asadhanuanam 
Krarnuso yo ’nunlrdeso Yathasankhyam tad ucyate 11 — 11 

Mrnalahariwapadmani bahucankramanananaib 
Nirjavantyanava vyaktam ualinyah saknlit jitiih !l 3 || 

Samvaru [« r! vakshiiyaiii vacyevadyiitmubliih padaih 
Atadgunakriyayogiid Utpreksha ’tisayanvita || 4 || 

Lokatikrantavisbaya bhavubhuvabhiroanatah 
1 Sarabbavaneynm Utpreksha.II 5 || 

Asyah sadarkabimbasthadrshtipitatapair japaih 
Svamikahkena patitnm raukbe candrubhnimad iva || 6 || 

5 Kapolapholakav oxvih kashtam bhutva tathavidhau 
Apasyantiiv ivanyonyam Idrkaharii kshiiinataiu gatau || 7|| 

* Krivayam samprnvrttasya hovnkilnam nibandhanam 
Kasyachin mrgadimbUiideh Svabhavoktir udahrta || 8|| 

Kshanaih naihshtTardhavalitah Sfijgenagre kahanaiii nudan 
IiolikarotT prujjayad iraiim esha mrgarbhakuh || 9 || 

i Th» line i* incomplete in the MS. nod the mwioj? portion i« not riren in 
the Commentary. Indurijn unoU* here, nnonymotaW, from bhttnyilaka tha 
verw ** CnndanniakUbhajtgm. ’ 

> Thi* Rinnan it quoted in Alantnratarrarra, p. fiO. 

1 “ Mry-nbiU.leh araMunueitr vripire pmvrttuya ye het»kil? «»»jatyinn- 
ropuniiblimiieiiTiBeetiaR tndupaniWnJhah-’£'® r». 
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IV. 

Treyo-Rasavad Urjasvi Paryayoktam Saraabitam 
Dvidhodattuiu tutha Slishtam alunkiiruu pare viduh II 1II 

BatvadQcaoarn bliiivanam anubhavadisucanaih 

Yat kavyam badhyuto sadbhis tat Preyasvad udabrtam II211 

Ivarii ca sotavallabhyan nirviSeshosprbavatl 
thlapayitum arubdba krtvomam kroda atraanab || 3 || 

Easavad dariitaapMbtaiSnjgaridiramd ayam 
Svasabda»thayi*aftcarivibbavabbinayaspadam || 4 || 

1 Snigsiraba-tyokarunaraudravlrabhaj iinakah 

Bibhatsadbhuta*antad ca nava nafye rusah amrtab |[ 5 II 

Caturvargctarau prapya parihuryau kraratld yatnh 
Caitanyabht.'dad aavidyat sa rasas tudrso matah || G || 

Iti bbavayatas taaya sarnastan Parratigunin 
Sambhrtanalpaaaukalpah Kundurpah prabalo’bhavat II • II 

Khidvotupi sa gatrena babbiira pulnkotkaram 

*KadajnbakaUkako^akcsaraprakaropamum II 8 II 

Kshanam autsukvagnrbhinya cintaniAsalaya ksbanam 
Ktbanam praraodalosaya dpiasyusyam ubbushyata II 9 II 

Anaucityaprnvrttiinam kuroakrodhadikilrnnat 

Bhavaniim ca rusauaiii ca bandba Uijasvi kathyate 1 1 10 || 

Tatba karno ’sya vavrdho yatha Ilirnagtrch sutam 
Sangrahltuin pravrttas tu buthendpdsya sutpatbara || 11 ,1 

* Paryayoktam yad anycna prakarenabhidhiyate 
Vaoyavaeokavftlibbyatii Sunyenavagamatwana 1112 II 

. ThU difmm Bbrnta's ri, 16, la .dmitUag iinU. sad « nukiag nine 

KLum^VoS' V.a.n.b.Wikihh^nUrim 
> Abhiaaragopta quote* thia in Ux«n», p- *»• 
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1 Ycna lumbalnkuh sirrah kurugbutaruijaslanah 
Akari bhagnuvaluyo gajasuravadhujanuh || 13 || 

So pi vena krtuh plushtadchenapy evamakulah 
Jtatno ’stvavaryaviryiiya taamai Mokarketave || 14 || 

Rasabhavatadabhasavrttaili pra.<amabandhnnam 
AnyanubhavanihAunyurupam yat tat Samabitam || 151| 

Atha kantadrkim drshtva vibhramiic ca bbramam bbruvoh 
Prasannam nmkbarngaih ca ronmAcaavedasankulam || 16 11 

Smarajvarapradiptani sarvangani sainfidadhat 
Upa^arpad girisutam Girlnah svastipurviikarn || 
! Saraadadhan nije rupe ’vastbapavan samiidadbat || 17 H 

Udattam fddhimad vastu caritaih ca raabatmanuin 

Upalaksbanatam priiptam neti vjttatvam agatam II 18 || 

0 

s UviIca ca yatnb krode venukufijarnjanninbbih 
Muktapbaloir alankarah iSabariiiam upicchuyu || 191| 

4 Pushtyendranilavaiduryapadmaragamayair viyat 
Sirobhir ullikhad yatra sikbanuii Guiidknniiidniiam II 20 || 


1 Quoted in AUHAratarratra, p. lOfi. 

* The other hull of this rene is not given. 

* •• Tun evsmvidbarupati 1 Himidrer bhmvatl soli ’ [vena 23] iti saru- 
hondhab. KrwJ«h sukarah. Tiwlitvo (f) mapivifeshab- flaodliamadanam 
parvatariteshalp- Pradhinam svarnum kirtasraridi. iTvIndbreb parrstab- 
Satikahnysh kalpanUb' llhAmer odbngamanad bh&myuAlishtasya pradi ■iaijra 
bhnmiviviktatrid flimaraUb kalpinte nyamib ptakatibh&taV’— Cam. 

* This word pasAfya, which i» given here ami in the Commentary, is not in 
the lexicon*, and i» doubtless a mistake of the copyist Perhaps putlpa |a 
meant, bnt that i* neuter, whilst the word explained in the Commentary 
i* masculine. In the list of gem* given in AuAp/eyaflil, ii, 2, we find 

• padiyarign.' which Dr. Pischel toll* tu is the reading of a &rada MS., 
and which be consider* to be more correct than the * pmhparaga ' of onr 
Inxirnns. Possibly, then, ‘ ptnhya * i* the word which the copyist baa misread; 
for as tbe dictionaries give both • ptubpa * and • pushparign * as meaning 

• topaa,' we may assume the existence of this pair also. 
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Uttaropatvaka yasya pradhunusvarnabhumaynh 

Multan marakatorvlndhrah pSlopanUuh ca samsritah 1121II 

IJabhiiva vasya putaUpStinyam aankshaye kshitau 
l’utnnniii na tayi siirdkam ayarnua tu prakatyabhut 11 22 11 

Tiiayudiknalnpinarasaniglmrshe pi punah punah 
Niahkampasya nthitavuto Ilimadrer bhavall suia || 23|| 

Ekaproyatnoccaryiinuiii tacwhayam caiva bibhratara 
Svuritiuliguimir bbiimuir baudhah SlithUm ihocyale II ‘24 11 

Alaukariintaragatain pratibhiirii jnnayat paduih 
Dvividhair arthaiabdokti vUiahUm. tat pratlyatam I 2-3 1[ 

> Svayain ca paUavatamrubhasvatkaraviriljini 

Prubhatusandkyevasvapuphalulubdhehnaprada 11 26 11 

In lukantainukhi snigdhamahiinilasiroruhit 

Muktasrls trijagadratnaui padxnaraganghripallava I ~' I. 

t Apurijalavfirtapi nandanasrir bhuvi athitii 
Abinduaundari nityaih gulallavapyubinduka [| 28 || 


i Quoted on pp- 242 and 369 of JTJryaprtHi *; and Ten* 288 b cited on 
P » 24 " A^*u”irt»pity»‘™ Bhngnrntynjataiatmtrid apaciUUtruMmah.rirt*. 

MimLin mtvam « nliUftTivjBpnvttL Itwii nanduw- 

JSabdwraieTodTinSoWiAlabin^iithiBtaTiMiidhiyitTad rupnaapranbhotpatti- 
a ‘ K..n«inulbhi»ani inadvate tada tataamairratiena apanjata- 

ilc*b»b.’’—CW 


M 


j .u. a.a. 1897. 
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V. 

Apahnutim YiSeahoktirii Yirodbam Tulyuyogitara 
Aprastiitaprasariuwuu ca Yyajoatuti-Vidursane || 1 || 

Epameyopomam cnivn Sehoktim Sanknrain tutha 
Parivrittim ca jugadur alatikaran pare girilrn || 2 || 

1 Apahnutir abhiahtaaya kiueidnntargatnpama 
Bhutarthapabnavenasya nibandbah kriyate budhaih || 3 1| 

Etad dbi na tapah satyaro idaih halilhalaih visbnm 
Viieahatah swikala komulanaiii bhavadrtsam || 4 || 

Yat samagrye pi raktlnaih pbalanutpattibandbanam 
Yifesliasyubbidhitsataa tad Vis'eshoktir ucvatc || 5 || 

Dar*itona nimittcnu nimittadnr&nena ca 

Tuayii bandho dvidhii lakshyo dniyate lalitiitmakah |[ 6 || 

Mabarddhini grhe janma riipaiii Smarnsubrd ravah 
Tutbiipi na sukbapraptih kasyacin nlyato na dbib || 7 || 

Ittbam visamsbthulaih dyshtva tavaklnom viceahtitnm 
Nodeti kimnpi praahtum satvnnuyapi mo vacah |; 8|| 

Gupaaya va kriyaya va viruddbanyokriyivacab 
Yud viteshabhidhtinnya Virodham taiii pracnksbate || 9 || 

^ “dvu tnaiii kirii knroniyesha vacalayati vismnynh 
Bbavatyah kvavam ukarah kvodaiii tapasi pdtavam || 10 || 

l7pan>anopnmeyokti*iinyuir aprostutair vacah 
•Samyabbidbayi pnuliivabbagbbir va Talyayogita II || 


iuss?" *• **■ wt ” »• *">- 
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1 Tvadangaroardavath droabtuh kasya citte na bhavatc 
MalutlsaAabhrllfkbakadalinaiii kuthorata || 12 || 

Yogapotto jatajalam turavl tvag mrgajinatn 
Ucitani tuvuhgaaya yadvamuni tad ucyatatn || 13 11 

5 Adhikarad apotasva vastuno 'nyasya va stutih 
Aprastutapras amseyam prastutiirthiinubandhinl [1 14 || 

Yanti svadehcshu jaritra asampnTptopabhoktrkah 
Pbulapushparddbibhajo pi durgudesavano^riyuh || 15 || 

Sabda&iktisvabhavena yatra nindeva ganiyate 
Vastutas tu stutih sreshtha Vy&jaatutir asau tuata |! 16 1| 

Dhig ananyopamam etiiiiv tavakim rupasumpadutu 
Trailokye 'pyauurupo yud varus tava na labbyate |! 17 || 

1 Abbavan vustusambandho bhavan va yatra kalpnyot 
Upanaanopameyatvaiii kuthyuto na Vidarsana l| 18 || 

Vinocitena patva ca riipavatyapi karnini 
Vidhuvuudhyavibkavarvah prabibharti vi<obbat;Tm || 19 || 

4 Anekahnkriyollekho samara tad vrtt vnsambhavo 
Ekasva ca gruhe nyilyadosbabba v© ca Saakarab | 1 20 [| 

Yadvapvatyantam ucito varondus teua labbvato 
Tuthapi vuctni kutrupi kriyatuin uduro vure || 21 1| 


* Tlii* woe mat the next arc quoted on p. 71 of JUiHramrra»r<i. 

« Alihlnneagupta quotes thia Tenc on p. 42. The last quarter mils “ Irividhi 
poriklrtito.” 

* 1 odorsja points out that irw 19 is an iUiutrntion of the former hind of 
rotan'si«J. via. of rastrasemAiindAe; and at Udblwta hot no example of the 
other lie gires us one from Klmaiulu. namely the Terse ••Aysm mandadyulir 
bhasTiin," already quoted on p -85 of this Jinirnii]. 

* Thia staua, slightly modithd, is quoted on p. 40 of the Aoeeiws, tndurija 
names four mirths of Mature, rix., mh4A«, /sWJrMseerry.i/siiim, ttatabdn. 
VAiiUiina, and ana?'itAyoMu/niAieta. The first is ilc lined iu Terse 20, the second 
awl third in £2, and the hut in 25. 
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1 Sabdurtbovartyalankaru viikyn ekatra bhusinah 
Sankaras caikavukyamsapravrfad vabhidblvute 'I 22 11 

Itthaiit stbitir varartba cen ma kj-tbS vyarthiim artbitam 
Itupciiu te yuvii survah padabaddho hi kiitkarah || 23 || 

: Muivnmevasvosacehayavarnikitearukaraika (?) 
Ainbbojinlva citrastha dpthtimatrasukbaprada || 24 || 

5 Parasparopukiirena yntralankj-tavah otbitab 
Svatantryonatmalablmrii no labhanto so pi Sankarab || 25 ;l 


Hareneva Smuntvyadbas tvayanangikrto pi son 
Tvadvapuh kahanain apyesbn dkambtyad iva ua muiicati 


II 26 1 | 


Anyonyam era yatra syad upumiinopameynta 
TJpameyopamam ahus tiuh pnkshautarabanigatn || 27 || 

Siraiiwi poiikajaulvo vegat piitayato dvisharo 

Ajau karopamaiii cakruin vasya cakropatuah karah | [ 2S ] { 

Tulynkale kriye yatra vastudvayngamasrite 
Padeuaikonu kathyete sa Sahoktir matu satam 11 29 11 

• Dyujano mptyuna surdhaiii yasyajau Tarakittnaye 
Cakre cakrabbidhanena pruishyeiuiptamanoratbah 11 30 11 


Samanyiinavisishtois tu kasyacit parivartanarn 
Artbanartbasvabhavarii yat Parivrttir abhani sa || 31 1| 


1 This U quoted br Abbiwrugupta ,’p. 41) and by Jnyarntha (p. 204). 

• This *fi» poufs* me. The MS. u manifestly iociinwt, and I hate adopted 
in part the reading piven in .4 UHirnrimari ini (p. 205), where it i* quoted. 
Here U a p»rtiou »i Iodareja'a conitnenl ua it: “ Ambbojml upimuuam, 
liaurt apamrei, <lr»htimitre»uktmpradiittaih nidhireno dliarma ityupam*. 
SatvharmrirpiWnrukarqikrti (Irehab. Ambbojinrifn bi rerni rijkvurudayab, 
O-.iuryim tu eauretrem. Ambhnjinyim karpiki katiulamidh yavarti bijaktiiah, 
UaurVkui tu cinikarpnu.” 

' taunted by Abhinavagupta on p. it. 

* •• Yasys ' ptutthyepa ajuikinu* rehnua/Sinakena knrtrbhuteaa mrtyuni 
nArdlmm iprthakkiUuya dyujana iptamanorauab krta iti. AnrkalokakaVali- 
kxnniD mrtrer nuinurathiViptir dyujanasya ca iotruviniiit."—C*w. The 
•Lima t* cited on p. 52 of AUikirtuarttut*. 
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1 Uro (lattvamararinaih yona yuddheshvagrhvata 
Hiranvakshavadhadyeshu yi&ih sakarit jayasriyii || 3— 11 

s Xetroragabakbbramyanmadarndrisirnscyutnih 

Ratnair npiirya dugdhabdhim. yah samadatta kaustu- 

bbam || 33 || 

1 Yavatau (?) vyaptabhiislmni makhena dyaiii jigishati 
Abhayaiit avurgasadinabhyo dattva jagraha kbarvatam !l 84 II 


YL 

Ananvavarii Sasandehaiii Saiiisrshtim Bhavikaiii tathil 
Kavyadrshtaatahetu cctyalahkurau pare viduh || III 

4 Upamanona tattvura ca bhedarii ca vadatah punah 
Stwandebam vacah stutyai Sasandeham vidur budbah ! 2 11 

3 Haste kim asya nikseabadaityahrdalalodbhavah (?) 
Yosuhsaiicayu esba aval pindlbbavo ’aya kirn krtab || 3 || 

* Nlbhipodmaaprhayntah kith bariiao naisba cancalah 
Iti yasyubhitab dankham osaukishtarjavojanah || 4 || 


t Rnyynkn qnotw this in his JUMr*~TT<ur*, p. 152. The three »U»n. 
Qloitraie mm, eyd**. *ad reepcetiTeiv. _ . 

, •• NetrahhuU nr«go Vualdh. Atra kau.tubh M yotkn>ht**y* rnkpliUrnto;.- 
MritTip-na cr»H»nin nikrshtenelkr.ht.uy* parir.irtan.m."-0*«. 

> The fir»t word is clearly wrong. The *tanrs refer, to the \ »mana incanutuHi 
for the detraction of B«U. 1 would suggert the reading * Yo Baku.' 

• Quotcl in X«w»«. p. 107. ...... ... , 

» The swond part nf this line k niennin-le*. I raggest • hrd.Uknodhhnr.1, 

• ** Arja»o tnarkhub- &u»kha upamryah. yakbsiuVnyo hamwi coJ*min»m 

Ysk«*r»cay»b khnlu pra«rana-Mlo '.ya tn UdvinuUlmh pindibUiro 
iprat^ ten* aaram yakh-Baya iti . . . Harney. caAcnlat.an, naan 

dluirma ilui cn tan nopokbhyato UamAn naira hainsa iti.”—Co*. 
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Alankariiutaracchayum yat krtva dhtshu bandkanara 
Asaudehe pi sandehurupam Sandebauamn tat || 0 || 

' Xilabdnh kim ay am Merau dhiitno ’tha pralnyanale 
Iti yah .-sankyate syainah pakshludre ’rkatviski stbitah II6 il 

Yatra tenaira tasya syad upamanopameyata 
Asadrsyuvivakshiitas tam ityahur Aaaavayam || 7 || 

Yasya van! 9 vaviiniva svakriyeva kriyamula 
Riipaih svamivu riipain ca lokalocanolobhanam || 8 || 

Alaiikrtlnam bahvlnaiii dvayor vapi samaarayah 
Ekatru nirupekshanum inithab Saiiisyshtir ucyate || 9 || 

Tvatkrte so pi Yaikunthah saslvosbosi candrikam 

Athu dharaiit sudhavfahtim iuunyo tyujati tarn Ariyam || 10 il 

Tad uttisbthatidhanyona kenitpi kamnlckshoue 
Varela saba tarunyam nirri&mti 5 grhe vasa || 111| 

3 Pratyaksha iva yatrnrtha dfiyante bhutabhavinnh 
Atyadbhutah ayat tad vacaiu anakulyena Bhavikam || 12 i| 

Labollasi kuver atmii svaccbe 3abdarthadarpano 
Madhuryaujoyutapraudbe prativindva prakaiuite || 131| 

8amvitasvaccbai<obdarthadravitnbhyuntaras tatah 
•Srotii tatsaravatab pushtim caturvargo paraiii vrajet || 14 i| 


Karoshi pidam pritiin ca niranjanavilocanat 
34urtyanaya saraudvikabya nunubharanaiktbkaya || 15 || 


! “ Atr» Meror Ojnririrti nflo httUhnksb kalpintavahtirainnJ C» dhutr.n 
ityitad uhhsysm upamimun. Uaruiliraijluu to llhsifsvin kpbnavspur 
upameysl)Ceei. 

1 NirrLAutl-upahbtaiini. The MS. mdi • tunn' at end of lino. 

1 Quoted in KirypnliU, i, 28; by Uuyyaka on p. 183. ami by Jayaratka 
on p. 178. Iodnri)a cit» ben Btumann’s «tutus • CitroditUdhbuUrlbstTsrD,’ 
«iu<ih I have given in full on p. 286 of this Journal. The second line is quoted 
m ALiLUrasatTatM j>. 183) and seen bed to libs males. 
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1 &rutam ekara yad anyatra smrter anubhavasva va 
Iletuturn pratipadyeta Kavyaliogam tad ucyute [| 161| 

3 Rasildyadhishthitam kavyarii jlvadrupatayu yutuh 
Knthyate tad rasadJaaw kavyatmntYuiii vyavastbitam II17II 

Cliuveyam tava Sesbangakanteh kincid anujvala 
Vibbusbagbntanadesan darsayantl duuoti iuaiu || 181| 

Isbtasviirtbasya vispasbtapratibimbanidarNanam 
Yuthovadipaduib iunyam budbair Dr&htanta ucyate || 19 || 

Kira ciitni bahunoktena vraja bkartaram apnubi 
Udauvatara unasadya mahanadyab kim agate || 20 || 

t 

* Quoted on pp. 34 nod 148 of jtlaihinrimnriini. 

* Indurija points out that this u opposed to Bhimaha't tern ‘ VrttadeTtdi- 
tjnUim,’ for which tee page 286, supra. 
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AtUaydkti, ii, 24-30. 

Ananrara, vi, ", 6. 

An ngrahraimgrnhakasiukara, 

26. 

Antiprin, i, 6-12. 

Antadipaka. i, 33. 

Apahnati, r, 3, 4. 

AjirnstntapruAunw, r, t4, 15. 
ArthinlarnnriM, ii, 7 - 12 . 

Akahepn, n, 2-8. 

Adkiipoka, i, 31. 
t'lprekshi, iii, 4-7. 
r.l itu, ir, 13-23. 
t’|nnitfnriki rrtti, l, 9, 10. 

I'ponia, i, 34-54. 

Crjaari, ir, 10, II. 
Ekii'vsbdAhliidluituiMhkara, r, 22, 24. 
KavTolingn, ri, 16-18. 

(•rutnra >, II. 12. 

('h»kAmipr»»a, i, 3, .V 
TulyaTogitu, ▼, 11-13. 

Dijika, i, 30-33. 

Ib'htin'u, ri, 19, 20. 

Ntuna pari r^tli, T, 33. 

1‘arivrtti. r, 31-34. 

1’ant.ba rjlti, i, 7 , 8L 
ParyAroktn, ir. 12-14. 
IbmarukUr u da hha aa, i. 3, 4. 


PratinKtupama, i, 55-53. 

Prcrarrftt, ir. 2. 3. 

Bbirika. ri, 12, 13. 

Madhradipuka, i. 32. 

Yalhiaankhya, iii, 2, 3. 

Rnaarst, ir, 4-9. 
itapakn, i, 21-29. 

LatumipriUa, i. 13-20. 

Yidaraani, r, 18, 19. 

Yibhirani. ii, 20, 21. 

Yirodha, r, 9. 10. 

ViiUblapuriTTtti, r, 34. 

Yiamhokti. r, 6-8. 

Vratirvka, ii, 13-19. 

Yrijaatoti, r, 16, 17. 
^iWartharartyalaiikirosafikara, r, 22, 
23. 

glishta, i», 24-28. 

Sa]h«nh|i, ri, 9-11. 

Sankara, r, 20-26. 

Sandrhasaiikara, r, 20, 21. 
Samaparirrtti. T, 32. 

SamiUokti, ii, 22. 23. 

Samiliita, iT, 16-17. 

Saaantlcha, ri. 2-6. 

Sahokti, r, 29, 30. 

Srabbarokti, iii, 8, 9. 


I. 

I.HDEX TO TUB ALUaiLU. 

•24. 


It. 

Ixdex to rnur xsd hcojcd uxh of Drrrxrnora. 


Atad^tmakrirn, iii, 4. 
AtradMiulah «jnt, ri, 12. 
Adhikarat, r, 14. 

Ananraram aaaaodrhnm, ri, 1. 
Annprisa* tridhi, i, I. 
AnrkalaAkrirnlb'khr, r, 20. 
AnawitrapratfltAcAm, ir, 10. 
Anuriali.fiadliannAniiin, i, 30. 


ADTumbhara., ir, 16. 
Aaronyain cram ratrn. r, 27. 
Apart. trio aietkirin, iii, 1. 
Apaluiutim, r, 1. 

Apahnatir abhrdilmra. r, 3. 
ApraatotapraAimiaai. r, 1. 

ApraatuU[miJam»iTT»|), ii, 8. 

Aprualutapraiamscjiuii, t, 14. 
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Aproriulartba., H, 22. 

A Mu ran ra*(UM mhandhab, r, IS. 
ArthinarthuvaMinram. r, 31. 
AlnnkarintaragaUm. ir, 23. 
Alaiikiirantnnit'chiynm, ri, 6. 
Alaiikrtinam, ri. 0. 

Auwb-bo ’pi, ri, 5. 
Awdrayarirakahitab. ri, 7. 

, . *' . • 

A Ur hr pa it», ii. 2. 

Akuhrpo 'rthantamnri’nab. ii, 1. 
Adimadhruntaruharib, i, 30. 
Aiubbiram, ii, 26. 

ItTeU craWikiriib, i. 2. 

Iriilrr jpratltipi, i, 5*. 
IsliUsyirtharva, ri, 19, 

Uiiattam rddhimat, ir, 18. 
rpamii dipakam caiva, i, 2. 
rpuraunapmaib, i, 23. 
1‘juiiniiuitraui cipare, i, 56. 
Upniniinoaiumidhane, i, 55. 

1' palmitic Varmaiyi ri, i, 39. 
rpamaartuk tatiram, ri. 2. 
Cpamnimpamryutram, r, 18. 
TJpamiinopanH'yokti., r, 11. 
UpiiraiimpanicrchUii, i, 37. 
Upain* lak-hyaU. i, 67. 
Upaim-rnsin c*, i, 56. 
Epameropamini cairn, r, 2. 
Upamcropamira ahutj. r, 27. 

I*[mlakrhnna tim. ir, 18. 

Ekatra nii*prk»h*u»ra, ri, 9. 
EkiulrayntraTinam, i, 54. 
EkaprarBtnrxxarrnoitn, i», 24. 
Ekacym ca grata, r, 20. 

Kathyatr tnd raaidliiira. ri. 17. 
K*lpappnbh|tThhih, i. 40. 
Kaarneia mrjtadinibhadcb. iii, 8. 
Kinnkiinpayib. ii. 26. 
KirTndr*htiiHtahrta, ri, 1. 

Krttadhitosamiwbhpb. i, 53. 
KraronA* rub. iii, 2. 

Kriyirdm namprarrtUrra, iii, 8. 

Kriyiyib pratirhedbc, ii, 20. 


Kricit aamiae, i, 37. 

Krorit si knrtuh, i. 38. 

Gimarj-ttiprailhincnn, i, 21. 

G unary a ri, r. 9. 

Griiuyidi rrtrim, i, 11. 

CnturtarycUruu. ir, 6. 
CaiUnyabtaddt, ir, 6. 

Ctakanupriaa* to, i, 3. 

Jnernb K> 'rthintaranrimb, ii, 8. 
Jneyfi ribhiranairnsau, ii, 20. 

Tatba sambb irrnmanOrtha., ii, 25. 
Tnthopaminat. i, 38. 

Tadangam tadrirodtaua, ii, 6. 
Todanrasya arnUntratrit, i, 14. 
Todracri m, i, 39. 

Tasya bandhnb, r, 6. 
TidriipyArupatJib, i, 24. 

Tulyakile krirr, r, 29. 

Dairitrna nimittcna, r, 6. 
Dridhodattam, ir, 1. 

Driridhair arthaAsbdokti., ir, 25. 

Nimittato jit tu. ii, 24. 
Nimittiiiphtidfablibhrim, ii, 13. 
Nubcdbcnrm, ii, 3, 

Padrnaikena, r, 29. 
raraiparopakirrmi. r, 25. 
Parirptiiin ca, r, 2. 

Parurhi nima vrttilj, i, 7. 
I'nrriroktnin rad antrna, ir, 12. 
Paiyataiu tu, i. 26. 
Puaaruktarndabhaaam, i, 1. 
Pmianiktiibhasaiu. i. 3. 

I’urni luptaikadcsi ca, i, 63. 
PurTau bbrdau, i, 54. 

P[thak prthuk. i, 6. 
lYakrturthrna, ii, 22. 

Pratiatadta itMhtJurra. ii, 2. 
Prntyaksha ira, ri, 12. 
Prikarnniketaratra., i, 56. 
Prejopuarat, it, l. 
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Baudha* taara, i, 22. 
BlbhaUidbhutaUntii ra, it, 6. 

BhiTiniiii ca, it, 10. 

Bhidrate 'nckadhi, i, 15. 

BhuturthapahniTena. r, 3. 
Bhuyaaiio qpndi«hjiuim, iii, 3. 
BUtilt 'nanyatTam, ii, 25. 

Manyanto 'tUayoktilB, 0, 24. 

Midhuryaujoyuta., ri, 13. 
MithuTibhiimo., i, 34. 

Tar cetohiri., I, 34. 

Tatra tetuiha taara, Ti, 7. 

Tat eamagryci pi, t, 6. 
TathaMokbyam, iii, 1. 
TathrrataUUjotp-na, i, 35. 
Tatberadipadaib, Ti, 10. 

Tail rifaahibhidhinira, », 9. 
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Art. XX Yin.— A Modern Parallel to the Cutla-Paduma 
Jataka (193). Told aud recorded by Ram-Rap, Rrahman, 
of Duttuwali, district Aligarh. [Communicated by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.R.A.S.] 

[Mr. W. Crooke, late of Mirznpur, and Editor of North 
Indian Notes and Queries, kindly gave me the notes of the 
following story os told by the Brahman. In his version the 
story is much shortened, the Iguana episode does not occur, 
and the finalo is different. Rut this story is more dramatic 
than the Jataka, and it is not improbable that here we have 
a version nearer than that is to the original.] 

In a certain village lived a Brahman, who bad a very 
beautiful wife; so fair was she, that all the women of her 
family envied her. When the Brahman saw the state of 
things, he gave up his wealth, and, taking his wife with 
him, journeyed uway to another country. After they had 
gone some distance, the wife said to her husbutid: " O my 
good husband, I am very thirsty.” The Brahman replied: 
** 0 mv wife, sit down here, and I will go find you water.” 
The wife sat down, and away went her husband on the 
search for water. The wife suffered so for want of water 
that at last she died, and when her husband returned he 
found her dead, and began to bewail his loss. Suddenly 
there came u voice from above, which said: “0 Rrahman, 
whv do you weep? Your wife is dead, but if you love her 
verv much, vou inny give half of your life to her, and 
then she will revivo.” The Brahman purified himself by 
bathing; and then, taking some water in his right hand, 
and some kusha grass, he gave half of his life to his wife. 
The woman revived; they, drank water and went onwards. 
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By-and-bye they came to a village, and there halted in 
a garden. The Brahman went into the village to beg alms, 
und in the meanwhile his wife took a walk in the garden. 

The woman saw a cripple in the garden, drawing water 
from a well, und singing as he drew water. She went up 
to the cripple und heard the singing with delight; in fact, 
she fell in love with the man for his singing, and told him 
so, begging him to gratify her. At first he refused, pleading 
that ho was a cripple; but she persisted, threatening to 
curse him should he not consent, and the cripple at last 
did as she wished. Then the woman said: “ Henceforth 
my life is vours, und all that I have.” 

By this time the Brahman hud returned. He brought 
food with him, and the wife cooked it, and gave to him 
und the cripple, and they did eat. 

“When they were ready to go, the woman said to her 
husband, “ Hero is a cripple who has pleased me very much 
with his song*, and I beg of you to take him also with us.” 
'* My dear wife,” replied the Bruhmun, “ it is hard enough to 
look after ourselves on the journey, und who will look ufter 
this cripple? Leave him to go ubout his business.” But 
the womun said: “ My lord, bring me u lmmboo box, and 
I will carry’ the cripple in it. He shall not trouble you.” 
The Brahman was u kind man, and did as his wife asked: 
he brought her a box, and she put the cripple in it, und 
carried it on her head. Thus they set out towards tho 
forest. 

In the heart of the forest, the woman thought to herself, 
that so long us this Brahman lived, she would not be able to 
gratify her desires without fear. So watching her chance, 
while the Bruhmun was leaning over n well, she pushed him 
in, and then proceeded with her cripple puramour upon her 
head in the box. 

They came to a city, and the servants of the Baja brought 
her into the Raja’s presence. They opened the box, und 
finding in it the cripple, asked who he was ? The woman 
replied: “ He is my husband: for fear of his enemies 
I wander ubout with him on my head, and now I have 
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taken refuge in your kingdom. Do with us as you please.” 
The king said: ** You may dwell here, and you shull huve 
n monthly allowance. When your husband’s enemy comes, 
send word to me.” 

The woman then began to live comfortably in the city. 

Now it so happened that some Banjuras 1 went into the 
forest and fished the Brahman out of the water. It is said 
that before a man’s life is completed, nothing can do him 
harm; not man nor beast, fire nor water. So the Brahman 
revived, and he went to the same city where his wife was with 
her paramour. The woman saw her husband, and hurrying 
before the Baja, said to him: '* 0 Baja, my husband’s 
enemy has come.” The Baja then sent his men, and at the 
direction of the false wife they brought the Brahman into 
court as the enemy. The Baja asked: “ O man, why dost 
thou trouble that poor cripple?” The Brahman thought 
to himself: " What is the use of my loving this woman 
any more, when she has uo love for me, and all but 
murdered me herself ? ” Then he said : “ 0 Baja, I do 
not trouble her or hor husband. All I ask of her is the 
half of my life, which she owes to me. Let her give me 
that, and I will have no more to do with her or hor 
husband.” Tho Baja, on hearing this, thought the man 
was a liar; and the woman, who did not know how the 
Brahman had lent her his life, said, “ How can I do this 
which ho asks?” The Bruhmun suid: ** Wash your hands 
and feet, and put on a new dress, pure and clean, and then 
say after me the words l shull tell you." She did so, and 
repeated: “ What I received from this Brahman I now 
give him again.” As she said the words, she fell down 
dead. The Baja was astonished to see this, und inquired what 
it all meant. When the Brahman had told his story, tho 
Baja said: •' It is foolish to believe the words of a woman.” 


1 A tribe whole chief occupation u tho earn ing of grain. 
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Prefatory Note. 

The following dissertation is the second in my series of 
“ Prolcgomenu to Ancient Indiiin History,” of which the 
first was the essay entitled “The Iron Pillar of Delhi 
(Mihraull) and the Emperor Candra (Chandra) ” published 
in this Journal in January, 181)7. The article entitled 
“Samudra Gupta,” publish**! in the same number of the 
Journal, gives in narrative form the history of the Emperor 
Samudra °Gupta. The present paper is devoted to the 
detailed technical discussion of tbo authorities for the 
statements of thut narrative. I may perhaps be pardoned 
for inviting attention to the proposed identification of King 
Aeyuta; the justification of the reading Muhendrngiri us 
u king's name; the probable identification of the kings 
Visnugopa and Hast minium; the certain identification of 
the kingdom of Pulukka; the suggested identifications of 
the kingdoms of Devnrustrn and Kustbolapuru; the probable 
identification of King Candravaruian ; the location of the 
Abhira tribe; and the attempted identification and differ¬ 
entiation of the Sabi, Sahanusahi, and Daivuputra kings. 

Y. A. Smith, 

Auqust 23, 1897. Gorakhpur. 
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the coyqrESTS of samcdra gcpta. 


SECTION I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Cnndra Gupta I (a.o. 318 to circa a.d. 34o), father 
and predecessor of i&tmudra Gupta, assumed the rank of 
emperor ( inah&rdj&dJtiraju) , and established the Gupta Era 
to commemorate his assumption of supreme power in 
Northern India. ITis capital was Pataliputra (Patna), tho 
ancient seut of the Muuryu Empire, and his dominions 
appear to have included the whole of Bihar, both north 
and south of the Ganges, the eastern districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the whole, or the greater 
part, of Oudh. In other words, his territory extended 
from Bhugalpur (Campii) on the east, along the valley 
of the Ganges, to Aliuhabud (Prayiiga) and Lucknow 
(JNiketa) on the east. 1 

Our knowledge of the conquests of Sarnudra Gupta 
rests mainly on the inscription of tho Allahabad Pillar, 
recorded in or about ,\.n. 380 by order of his son und 
successor, Cundra Gupta II. Other inscriptions and coins 
supply a few udditionul details. 

1 It i», I hope, hardly nwwwiinr now to repeat the proof that Fatalipulra was 
th** cjijala) nf the tout amt around Gupta emperors. The subject has hceo fully 
diwuaneil in my various publications on the Gupta coiimjre. J.A.S.B., rot. hit, 
part 1, 1K84, pp. 1 .5ft- 163 ; J It A S. 1839, pn. 45, 46 ; J JLA.8. 1833, p. 86. 
See aU< Buhlrr, “ On the Gupta anil Valahbi Era," p. 13.) 

The limits of ths dominion. of Cnndra Gupta I nr* deduced from th* details 
u( the conquests rffutcd by hi- sueiwtsors, and the UnRu»K» «f the I*uripi>«, 
which state that the Gupta lerritonr extended from Muuiidhn Bihar) alone tho 
Gjuyen to 1‘raripa. and inr!u.hd Sikrta (Wilson'* •• Vi-hnu Cnr-ina, 4to 
edition, p. 479). The Pnrinir definition is altogether inapplicable to tho 
extended empire of Samudni Gupta, and to the still vaster dominions of his son 
und successor, Cnndra Gupta 11. It ran osly he applied to the reign of Candrn 
Gnpta 1. the esrlimt sniper*, and to the beginning »f the reign of his -iicressor. 
The eastern limit of Mapidhn seems to have loin in the neiehboorhiKsl of Catntsii 
(Bhagalpur). 

The site of Sikrta has not been aati-factorilv determined. Tlie confident 
identification by Cniminglam (“ Iti-porta," vol'. i. |i. a 17) of Siketa wiUi 
Ay^ihru, the nnnent Hindu city nnr KmUi), i» dfinoaitnhlT «ironwni, and 
W Wq iarthr criticized by Kerguwm (**• Arrbaeologt in Indii/’ apprmlix B. 
Truhwr A <’o., IxDdon, lWi,. Dr. Fiihrcr’i uh utificution with harichanknt 
(8uLinkup kntnkof) in th# Un*o I>r*trnt oi Oudh ii not prated, though notj 
T^rtinji*, imj***ihl* ( 4 * Monumental Aiitniuititi® and Inscription* in th# North* 
vt I'ronncM and Oadh, M p. *J7o). FerguMon wu n.nvinnd tU.it 

Lui-kniiW itself is th# true rrnn^rntatir# of Siketa* nod 1 agree with him that 
the all* of Sakrta mu»t be looked foe at or near Lucknow. A fall explanation 
of tha reaM»» for thi« opinion would mftiire a long diverts tioo. The enteral 
coura# of the argument is indicated by Fetguavjn. 
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Tho first passage in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
which deals with the conquests, is unfortunately mutilated. 
It is, however, so far legible as to plainly record that the 
emperor, with extraneous assistance, uprooted princes 
named Acyuta aud Nitgasena, and effected the capture 
of a member of tho family, or clan, of the Kotos. An 
allusion is made to tho capital city Patuliputra, under the 
well-known synonym of Pushpapura. 1 

Dr. Fleet’s hesitation to identify' “ tho city called Push pa ” 
with Piitaliputra appears to me quite unwarranted, and 
1 have no doubt thut the phrase " taking his pleasure 
at Pushpapura ” refers to tho fact that the royal city of 
Patuliputra was the conqueror’s residence and capital. 
The enumeration of the more distant conquests does not 
begin till line 19. The mention of the subjugation of 
Acyuta, Nitgasena, and the Kota prince in an earlier 
verse, and in u metrical passage completely detached from 
the general prose list of conquests, aud coupled with the 
allusion to tho victor’s capital city, may reasonably be 
interpreted us implying that the victories mentioned in 
the earlier passage were gained in regions not very 
remote from the capitul. The further inference that the 
first-mentioned conquests were the first accomplished 
likewise seems to be justified. 

The name Acyuta (‘ uufulleu, firm, imperishable ’) is 
of frequent occurrence. I have noted the following 
examples: (1) an epithet of Yispu or Krsna (Dowson, 
••Classical Dictionary,” Benfey, "Dictionary”); (2) tho 
nuine Acyutappa in un inscription from Trnnquehar in 
the Tnujore District, probably dated a.d. 16*27 (Inti. Ant., 
xxii, 116); (3; Acyutariya, u king of Yijuyanagura (ibid., 
xx, 306) ; (4) Acyuta Vijuya llaghava Nuikur, a king of 

* Fleet’s translation ot this passage it a* follow*:—“(1. 13)—By whom,— 
haring unassisted, with the (orco of the prowess of (AuJ arm that 'rose up so 
as to pass all boninls, uprooted Achyula and Nhgasina . . . .—(he trAosi), 

causing him who wm born in the family of the Kolas to lie captured by (An) 
armies, (muf) taking his pleasure at [tit nty) that had the name of I'ushpa, 
while tho »im . . . .the banka .... ;—” (" Gupta Inscriptions,” 

p. i3;. 
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Tanjor© (ibid., vii, 25); (5) Acyutadanti, or Acvutanti— 
a warrior tribe (Pan., v, 3, 116); (6) Acyutasthal*— 
a place in the Panjab (J hihdbh., viii, 2,062). The last two 
references are given by Burgess in his valuable, though 
too brief, urticle on "The Identification of Pluces in the 
SuiL-krit Geography of India" (hid. Ant., xiv, 322). 

The quotations show that the name was in use both in 
Northern and Southern India. Certain curious and little- 
known coins huve suggested to me the notion that the 
Acyuta, conquered by Suniudru Gupta, may have been 
a king of A hick at ru (Ramnagnr, near Aonla in Bareli 
District of North-Western Provinces), the ancient capital of 
Fafichila. These coins, of which all the known specimens 
were obtained at Kiimnagar, inuy be described as follows :— 

Type 1. Obrtrte. The legend Acyu, in bold characters, 
occupying the field, in dotted circle. 

Rrtrrte. An eight-rayed wheel or sun. 

Typo 2. Obrme. Portrait bust of king to right; the letter 
’fl. A, behind king's head, and the letters cyu, in 
front. 

I ter me. As in type 1. 

The coins are of copper, ubout - 6 of nn inch in diameter. 
Weight of type No. 1, 12 to 255 grains. These coins 
were first described by Messrs. Rivett-Camac and Carlleylo 
(J.A.8.B., vol. xlix, part 1, 1880, p. 87, pi. vii, 2 A and B). 
The form of the characters on the B coin differs from that of 
the characters on A. Type 2 is known only from an unique 
specimen in the possession of Mr. C. S. Delmerick, who also 
obtained two specimens of the A vnriety of type 1, one of 
which he presented to me. This coin in my possession 
uppears to be cast, and I have no doubt that the coiu is 
of early date, and it may well bo contemporary with Suinudru 
Gupta. 

The legend can be rend only as Acyu, and nothing else, 
and the completion of the w old to Acyuta stems inevitable. 
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The characters closelv resemble those of the Saraudra Gupta 
inscription on the Ailuhubad Pillar (Biihler, “ Ind. Palmo- 
graphie,” Tufel iv). 

Rumnagar is distant about 430 miles in a direct lino from 
Patna, and obout 150 mites from Lucknow. Ahichutru, 
therefore, cannot huve been very far from the frontier of the 
dominions of Candni Guptu I, which included Lucknow. 

I am inclined to believe that the rare coins above described 
are those of Anyuta, a king of Ahichatrn, conquered by 
Samudra Gupta early in the reign of that monarch, about 

a.d. 345-350. . , 

These coins are not mentioned by Cunningham in bis work 
on the “ Coins of Ancient India.” Ten specimens of this 
type are in the Indiun Museum (Cat., iii, 30); the highest 
weight is 25'5 grains, the lowest weight of a complete coin 
being 12 grains. Three specimens weigh 16 grains each. 

I have failed to discover any clue to tbo identity of Naga- 
sena. The fumily, or clan (kula), named Kota is equally 
unknown. The lute I)r. Bhagvanliil Iudrnji sought to 
identify the Kota clan with the tribe named Koela, 
mentioned in an inscription found near Sopara in the 
ThSna District, Bombay, and with the Kudu of the 
Kibhtm coins found near Sahiirunpur in the North- W osteru 
Provinces (“SopSra and Pudana,” P*“P b -» P* 18 )* But 
these identifications are obviously not convincing. The 
Kadcutt coin obtained by Dr. Bbagvunlal Indraji bud 
n legend in characters of about the Asoka period. A 
specimen of the same “snake type” is described by 
Cunningham, and associated with the coins of Taxila 
(“ Coins of Ancient India,” p. 62, pi. n, 21). Another 
type of Kddnut coins characterized by a " bodh i-tree 
device appears to be of the same early age, and is grouped 
bv Cunningham with the Kuniuda coius of the region 
near Sahuranpur (ibid., p. 71, ph v, C). A Kota tribe still 
exists in the Nilgiris in the South of India (Ind. Ant., in, 

36,96,205). . . . 

The principal historical passage of the inscription is con¬ 
tained in lines 19-23, uud is in prose. 
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The enumeration of the emperor’s victories begins with 
a list of " the kings of the region of the south,” whom 
ho “captured and then liberated,” a phrase which is 
clearly meant to express the fact of temporary subjugation, 
as contrasted with permanent conquest. 

The list of the kings of the south is as follows:— 
1, Muhendra of Kosala; 2, Yyiighraraja of Mahiikiintnra ; 
3, Manturiija of Kerala; 4, Muhendragiri of Pistapuru; 
5, Sviimidatta of Kotturu; 6, Dumunu of Erandupulla; 
7, \ isnugopa of Kaiici; 8, Nllarnja of Avumuktu; 9, 
Haativurmau of Vehgi; 10, Ugrusena of Piilakka; 11, 
Kuvera of Devariistra; 12, Dhanmhjaya of Kusthulupura. 


SECTION II.—TIIE KINGS OF THE SOUTH. 

I proceed to discuss in the order of the text the names 
in this list of the kings of the south. 

1. Muiendra of Kosala. 

The aboA'e list of twelvo countries and thoir kings is 
concerned solely with “the region of the south,” as dis¬ 
tinguished from Aryavarta, or Hindustan. In other words, 
the countries enumerated all lay to the south of the 
Narmada (Nerbuddu) river. Consequently, the country 
Kosala must be the southern Kosala, and not the northern 
Kosala, which corresponds roughly with Oudh. 

The name Kosala is sometimes spelled with the dcntul 
s and sometimes with the palatal i (astlfst). 

Dr. Fleet considers the dental form more correct. 

Tho Brhnt Sant/tifd places the Kuusaluka (in text Ko°) 
people in the eastern division of India, and the country 
Kosala in the eastern division, stating that diamonds are 
found there.' 


' Mian Antiquary, tiii, pp. J81, 182. 
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Southern, Daksina-, or “ Mul.ii-Kos.ila ” comprised the 
whole of the upper valley of the Muhuuudi nnd its 
tributaries, from the souree of the Narmada at Aiuarkuntuk 
on the north, to the source of the Muhanadi itself near 
Hunker on the south, and from the valley ol tho W on- 
Gutigit on the west to the ilasda and Jotik rivers on 

the east. 

Itut these limits have often been extended, so as to 
embrace the hilly districts of Muudula and Buliighat on 
tho west up to the bunks of the W en-Ganga, and the 
middle valley of the Muhanadi on the east, down to 
Sumbulpur and Sonpur. Under some of tho earlier rulers 
the supremacy of the kiug of Mabu-Kosala wus acknow¬ 
ledged by the Rajas of Orissa. Thus Yayati Hemri. . . • 

speaks of Siva Gupta of Mahiikosala as tho sovereign lord 
of the whole country. 1 

Within its narrowest limits the province was 200 miles 
in length from north to south, by 125 miles in breadth from 
east to west. At its greatest extent, excluding tho 
tributary province of Orissa, it formed a square ol about 
200 miles on each side. At the time of liiuen-Tsmug’s 
visit in A.O. tidO. ho describes the kingdom os 0,000 U, or 
1,0U0 miles, in circuit, an extent which could huve been 
attained by the inclusion of .... the P rejieut 
districts of Chanda, N5gpur, and Seen!. 1 

The province, therefore, comprised the southern and eastern 
districts of tho Central Provinces, of which tho capital is now 
Niigpur. The ancient capital was Sripurn (Sirpur) on the 


, _ , . prr.TOe.ra, il»te of a.d. 481 for Ynyitikcwin, which 

I quitatiua with reference to Dr. FWf. olw.fT.Uoa tlut 

Iluir«amiU«l OrriTcd fn.ni Uio Urvw. reords, H altogether 

^ “ •- - —T" 

> CmaEfom, .ompri-ing-” 

1 hstc omithd »re * c .,anUT V»kiuha U reprcreaied by tho mi-dcra 
Cunningham ***PP"“'^ , , / t, r pint .how, .hut thi» ideatittretioa 

«*■»*“ lhc , that ,hc »dj«fUTal turn. 

YlufiuSfcid l rum VakiU) i. prepay tho «.m. of . pro.pl. ortnb.. ^ 
11 el. he Kcoudarilr u the ww of . country. Ihe pnwogw 

r'l^thc turn* ha. h-cn ,^*,1 t.. denote .country do not b.*r the 
construction put on them 1 “ GupU InscnpUoos, p. W 4 J. 
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MuLu.mlI in the Raipur District. From this place Tivara- 
deva, “supreme lord of Kosala,” issued a grant in or alioiit 

the year a.d. 800. 1 , 

I„ order to attack Kosala, Sa.nudra Guptu must have 
marched from Prayag* (Allahabad) across the nlU and 
jungles of Riwa. Vie direct distance from Allahabad to 
Sirpur is about 280 miles. Nothing more is known about 
King Muhendru of Koeulu, who was “ captured and liberated. 


2. VtXohkakaJa of Maiiakantara. 

The name Mahikiintiirn means “great forest or wilderness,” 
and well describe* the wilder parts of the Central Provinces, 
the modern districts of Buitul, Ciudwara, etc., which are 
probably the region designated by the inscription, bordering 

oil the west the kiugdora of Kosulu. 

The name is equivalent to the term mahdtmi used in the 
Brhut Saaihitd to designate a country in the southern division 

of India. .. 

The “kings of all tho forest countries” (unrrdtaoknrd/a), 

who are alleged in the next line (L 21) of the inscription to 
have “ become servants ” of Samudra Gupta, must evidently 
be distinguished from King Vyighranija of MabukanUira, 
who was " captured and then liberated.” 

Theso “ kings of all the forest countries ” may be identified 
with the rulers of the “eighteen forest kiugdums” (aftaita- 
tofuciiUjya) who were subject in a.d. 527 to the Maharaja 
Nuiikfoba of Pahala, or pfihnla, tho modem Bundelklmnd 
and Riwu. This region, which was adjacent to the home 
provinces of the empire, would nuturully be permanently 
unm.-xed, us indicated by the terms of the inscription, while 




V 


\ 


» *• 9o tar M I bare been able to follow up the enquiry, all cridenw **m» 
to point to Sirpur (or SHpum),ou the MahitadI, aa the ancient capital of tbs 
country. It » situated on tbr Un?«t river in the pn.rince; it po^r^e, tbe 
ddcf'iiucriptian* now eiuting in the country ; it is .aid by tbe people to hove 
Ikwii the copiul of Habbruvihan, one of tbs earlievt known lung, of Chadfj 
while it* OXtemUTS min* prove that it mn.t at one time have been a large city.* 
op. cit., p. 70; Tivnrudcva’s grant ia No. HI of Flovt, p. 2iMJ.) 
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tbe emperor was content with tho temporary subjugation 
of the more southern kingdom of Muhakaulara. 

No other mention of King Yyaghruraja is known. The 
early coin of Vyighra (“ Coins Med. I.," pi. ii, 22) appears 
to come from Northern India. Cunningham described it 
with the coins of the Xiigas of Narwut\ hut, as Mr. Rodgers 
has {>ointed out, it seems more closely related to the coins 
of Sunet in tho Liidiana District of tho Punjab. (See 
“ Catalogue of Coins in Iaihore Museum, part iii, IdU, 
for a coin of Vyiighra Sena from Sunet.) 


3. Mastaraja of Kkrai.a. 

The next name, Kerala, is a surprise, and its mention 
involves the assertion that tho temporary conquests of 
Suruudra Gupta extended to the extremity of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Kerala, which is placed by the Ur hat Samhitil in the 
southern division of India,' is the country now known as 
the Malabar Coast, tbe narrow strip of fertile land between 
the sea uud the Western Ghats. In its widest signification 
the nume Kerala was applied to tho whole territory 
extending from the Kungnrote river, near Goa in North 
Kmmra, to Cape Comorin (Kumariu). In its more restricted 
signification the nnmo applied to the southern portion of 
the coast, now comprised in the Malabar District, and in 
the Cochin and Trnvonoore Stutes. Very little is known 
of the history of the country, aud no connected story has 
c„ m e down to us. 3 No other mentiou of Mantaruja has 
been discovered. 


1 i. 240: ii. I«. Balfour, •• Cydo- 

‘tu* bsihptu* ^tualW 'aid unmi.iakabljr read. K-urJUka -Jfm£rty>. but 
fr; Fleet in r “ rmlu *f k ,“ Ur ‘ l , 

mke mauic Tb« mwtab* «*m» a purely dental one (** Oupta liwnpUoiu, 

7 u.Sr 0. Kerala i* '•od rorun tire Ua«l of eocoanuU. Tbe wp e.«thern 
i» in tho iiiH-Tiption. Tb« wo*4 K.urijak. if cotrect, would imply tbs 
o( a muntra turned KuriU. and none aw* u known. It u. boaeter, 
i>t puMiblo th»i mmm tc^ioa «ra» maud Kui*» UitecB ornturua* ag«». 
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4. MaHENDRAGIRI OK PlSJAPCRA. 

The identification of Pistapura present* no difficulty. 
The kingdom of thnt name is certainly represented by the 
large znminddri, or chieftainship, of Pithiipuram in the 
GodiivarT District of the Madras Presidency. The chief 
town of the same name is still the residence of u Kiiju, 
and is marked as Pittapoorum on sheet 94 of the “ Indian 
Atlas,” in lnt. 17° 6', long. 82° 18'. The town is “very 
old, with abundance of sculptured buildings and other 
objects of interest. How old it may be is not as yet 
known, but an ancient inscription of a.d. 584 of the reign 
of Sutyii.srayu, the elder brother of Kubja Visnuvardhnnn, 
who established the Eastern Chalukyun sovereignty, states 
that in that reign ‘ the fortress of PLstapurn was easily 
taken’” [hid. Ant., v, 67). A Buddhist ntu/m has been 
discovered at Tinmvaratn within the limits of the zmninddri 
{tnd. Ant., xii, 34).* Valuable inscriptions recording grants 
made in the Saka years 1108, 1117, and 1124 (a.d. 1186, 
1195, and 1202), and giving genealogies of the Eastern 
Chulukya and Vehgl kings, havo been found on a pillar 
at Pithapuruin, but no truce of King Muhcndrugiri has 
been found. 1 

The construing of the passage in question has been the 
subject of some discussion, and I venture to adopt a 
rendering different from Dr. Fleet’s. The words are— 

“ Kmtrdhtkn [leg. Knir&ljika ] J finfanija ; 

Patstnpurnkn Mnhendragiri ; 

Kautturakn Srdniida/fn, etc.” 

The above division of the words, which, of course, are 
written in the original without division or punctuation, is 
unquestionably the natural one, and in accordance with 
the balance of the compantion. 

But Dr. l'lect feels a difficulty about the name Jfalun- 
dragiri (modern J faJitndragir), because names of that form 


I " V 0, t" 2 8wI1 - “ Li" 1 *.” a. 262. u.1 i, IJ. 

(!aU ,l U SurTf T. Msdnu," Nm. 72S, 720. 
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nnpear to be nowadays restricted to Oosiuns, and it is 
improbablo that a ruling chief would bo a Gosain. Dr. 
Fleet, therefore, prefers to do violence to the obvious con¬ 
struction of the test, and to link the word gin with the 
following KauttOraka, and to tmnslute the passage thus: 

“ Mantniiija of Kerala; 

Mahendra of Pistapura; 

Svnmidnttu of Kottiira on the hill.” 


I submit that this construction cannot 1» right. The 
compound KotlUrogiri would be normal, but the compound 
GirikoUura, though not perhaps absolutely impossible, would 
bo mc*t unusual, and almost unprecedented. The derivative 
compound Qirikauttfiraka is even more awkward as on 
adjective than the substantive GirikttfQra is. 

The difficulty raised by Dr. Fleet about accepting the 
compound J tahmdrngiri as the name of a king or ruling 
chief is in reality unsubstantial. In the first place, we are 
not entitled to assume that names ending in girt were already 
in the fourth century a n. restricted to Godins; and in the 
second place, even if such names were then so restricted, 
a Gosain may be a secular chieftain. One of the most 
famous personages in Bundelkhand in the eighteenth 
century was the Gosiiin, Raja Him mat Bahadur. Raja 
Himm'at Bahadur, who at this time begins to play a con¬ 
spicuous part in the history of Bundelkhand was a Gosain, who 
commanded a body of troops in the pay of Shuja-ud-dnulah 
at the battle of Baksar in 1763. On the flight of the \ amr, 
Himmat Bahadur entered Bundelkhand, and during the 
troubles that arose attained to considerable power. The 
treaty of Shiihpur, concluded on the 4th September, 1, Ud 
gave Raja Himmat Bahadur an extensive territory with 
a revenue estimated at twenty-two lakhs of rupee*.' _ 

Nor was Uimmiit Bahiidur the only powerful Gosain chief 
of his time. Colonel Broughton, writing in 1*09, relates 


i •• BawWUuad Gazetteer” (AUaksbaJ, 1ST4;, pp 36, 31. 
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that Sindhia’s ** army has received a considerable reinforce¬ 
ment .... by the arrival of a body of Gosoeens under 
Kumptn [Kamta] Gir. This chief succeeded to the command 
of the corps, which consists of nearly 1,500 men, chiefly 
horse, upon the death of Ram Gir, who died about a month 
ago. They were both Chela*, or disciples, of Kunchun Gir, 
the Chela of IHinmut Buhudoor, a celebrated Gosaeen in the 
service of Shumsheer Bahadur, one of the chiefs of Boondel- 
khund. The Gosaeens are a religious order of Hindoo 
mendicants who attach themselves to the service of particular 
chiefs, and frequently, as in the case of Himmut Bahadoor, 
amass great wealth, and raise themselves into consequence. 
. . . . When they become numerous und wealthy, and 

enrol themselves as a military band iu the service of some 
prince, their leader is termed Muhunt ; they then retain but 
little of their original manner and appearance, distinguishing 
themselves alone by the jutta, or long matted hair folded 
like a turban on the head, and having some portion of their 
dress dyed of a kind of orange colour, called yeroo, peculiar 
to their sect. As soldiers, they are accounted brave Hnd 
faithful.” 1 

The Nuga and Kanphat! Jog! ascetic wnrriors of Raja¬ 
sthan, described by Tod and other writers, are well known. 
No difficulty, therefore, need be felt in believing that 
Samudra Gupta found a Gosfiin chief in possession of the 
fortress of Pistapurn. 

5. Sv AM ID ATT A OF KoTTURA. 

Kottura being, ns Dr. Fleet observes, n very common 
Dravidian namo, any Kottur of note might be accepted 
as the representative of the principality conquered by 
Samudra Gupta. Places with this name are found in the 
Tanjore, Malabar, und Belgum Districts, 1 and probubly 
elsewhere nlso. 

i " letter* from a Mohmttn Csrap.” Countable'* edition, p. 05. 

* Sewell, *• I Ait*.” i, 249, 273; Ind. Ant., lx, 09. 
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The commercial importance of the Coimbatore District 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
beryl mines of Pudiyiir attracted the attention of Homan 
merchants, leads me to accept as most probable the 
suggestion of Dr. Fleet that the place referred to in tho 
inscription is the Kottiir in the Coimbatore District, marked 
in “Indian Atlas,”’sheet 61, lat. 10’ 32' N. and long. 
770 2* E. Some ancient remains exist at this place, 
which is eight miles south by west of Pollaci, where 
Roman coins of the reigns of Augustus and Tiherius have 
been found. Beryls to the vnlue of £1,200 sterling were 
obtained at Padiyur in 1819-20.* No record of Svumidatta 
has yet been discovered. 

6. Dauaxa of Erandapalla. 

Neither Erandapalla nor its sovereign has yet been 

identified. , 

A place called Edupinli, with an old Saiva temple, 
exists in the Salem District, which adjoins Coimbatore. 
Jluny places with names beginning with Era - or Eda- 
occur in the Salem and Malabar Districts.* 


7. Visxuoopa of Kanci. 

KuiicI is undoubtedly identical with the town well 
known under the modem corrupt name of Conjccverum, 
which is situated in the Chingleput District. 43 miles 
south-west of Madras, and 20 miles west-north-west of 
Chingleput It is one of the most ancient and sacred 
cities in India, and was the capital of the Pullavn dynasty 
until the overthrow of that power by the Cholus in the 
eleventh centurv a.d.* The kingdom is culled Dravida by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, who visited it, and gives a favourable account 
of its inhabitants.* 


t Omal! i 214. 22i, sol rvffiMK**; Tliiu’trti, “ Catalogue of 

(M Mu*mn, lUta.NV 2.” PP- 7-11. *1. Cola, 
ol Tiberin. (A.D. 14-47) app«r io be tftdaOj abunJanL 
« gpwrll, “ Li»V l, 202, »od Ind**. 

. w, _„ii .»Tj4i4”i ITS: fl, 264. 

! BriSh* Records of the Wctero World,” U. 222. 
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Visgugopa is, no doubt, one of the early Pal lava 
kings, and is probably identical with the Pallavu king 
Visnugfipa, or Visijugfipavarmii, who was one of the 
remote ancestors of Nandivarmn.' Visnugfipa may possibly 
be identical with Visnuvartna, who is mentioned in an 
inscription dating probably from the fifth century a.i». us 
having been killed by a Kadnmba king* 

8. >'Ti.araja of Avajii-kta. 

I am not able to offer even a conjecture as to the position 
of Avamukta. The word in Sanskrit means “ unyoked, 
taken off.*' 


fl. Hastivarman of YkngT. 

The position of the small kingdom of Veiigi is known 
beyond doubt. The kingdom ordinarily extended for 
ubout 120 miles along the coust of the Hay of Bengnl 
between tho Kr*na (Kistnu) and Godavari rivers, and 
corresponded to the modem Godavari (Machlipatnam) 
District with part of the Riijnmahendri District. It is 
believed that the Vengi territory did not extend very fur 
inlund. The capital whs situated five or six miles NNW. 
from Ellore (Elur), a short distance from the Kular (Colair) 
lake, and is now represented by the villages Pedda (or 
Greater) Vegl and Chinnu (or Lesser) Vegi, where there are 
evidences of extensive ancient buildings.* 

The ruliti? dynasty appears to have been a branch of 
the great Pallavu fumily or clan which also ruled at Kaiici. 
At tho time of Samudra Gupta’s incursion the Vengi 
kingdom wns apparently independent, but about n century 
later it seems to hnvo been a dependency of the more 
considerable Kaiici State. The ruling families both of 
Kaiici and Vengi commonly used names ending in Vnrma 

1 In4. Jut., t, 80 ; “ $<>uth- Indian lurriptiona,'* il, 313. 

* tint. Jut., »i, 23, .10, note. 

' iUilour'* •• C’ytlujmedin," ».r. Vrngi. Stntll, •• LuU," i, 3(S; Si, 239. 
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or Yarman, and were probably connected by blood. The 
Hnstivarmii of Snmudra Gupta's inscriptions muy well be 
identical, os Dr. Ilultzsch suggests, with Attivarma, of the 
family of King Kundara, who made an early copperplate 
grant, and was evidently a Palluva. Atti is the Tamil 
equivalent of Uastin. The inscription of Attivarma wus 
obtained at Gorantta in the Guntur District south of the 
Krsnn river. From the same neighbourhood was obtained 
a still earlier grant made in the reign of Vijayakhaudavamina 
(Vijayaskandavanna), who probably belouged to the same 
dynasty. A grant made by King Yijayuuundivurma, son 
of King Canduvurma, of the Suluiikuyaua family, expressly 
purports to have been issued from the victorious city of 
Vengl. This grant is supposed to date from the fourth 
century. Ilustivurma was probably grandfather, or great¬ 
grandfather, of Vijayanandivarma. The kingdom of Vehg! 
seems at times to have extended to south of the Krsnu 
river. 1 

10. UORASRXA OF PaLAKKA. 

Though the identity of the kingdom of PSlaltkn has not 
previously been recognized, there cau be no doubt that the 
ancient kingdom is now represented by the division of 
Piilghiit, in the south of the Mulubar District, the name 
of which is more accurately spelled Piilakkiulu. It was 
also culled Nedum-Puraivur-nndu, or, more shortly, Purai. 5 

The chief town of the division, Palghiitcherry, is situated 
in lat. 10° 45' 49" N. and long. TO 5 41' 48" E., at a height 
of 800 feet above the sea, in the ouly gap in the line of 
mountains between the Tupti river and Cape Comorin. 
The Pdlghiit Ghats extend southward a distance of ubout 
170 miles almost to the Cape. 1 

The identification of Piilakku is of interest as confirming 
the other statements in the inscription concerning the 
southern extent of Samudru Gupta’s temporary conquests. 

‘ IiU. Ant., t. 175; ix, 99-103. 

* Huluxh, "Oa the Grant of Bhutan) Ravirarma " : lnd. Ant., xx, 285, 
259 , 291 . 

* Balfour, “ Cyclopaedia," *.r. • Pnlgtatchernr.' 
j.a.A.i. 1897. 
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II. Kuvera op Dkvakactra. 

The kingdom of Devarastra Las not vet boon identified. 
Perhaps the name may be an equivalent for Deogiri, the 
famous fortress known to Muhammadan historians as 
Daulniabad (lat. 19= 57' N. and long. 75° 18* E.), which, 
by reason of its commanding position und natural strength, 
luid been from time immemorial the principal stronghold 
of the Riijos of Mahiirnstra. It is possible, indeed, that 
Devariistra may bo a synonym for Mahnrastra—the “ king* 
dom of tho gods,” for the “ great kingdom.” 

Deogiri is situated in tho Nizam's dominions, about 
twelvo miles from Aurangabad, and nearly thirty miles 
north of the Godavari river. 

12. Dhasamjaya op KusTHAummA. 

The position of Kostholnpuru is not certainly known unless 
the suggestion may be accepted that this name is an abbre¬ 
viation, either accidental or intentional, of Kususthubipura, 
a name of the holy city Dvuriku, at the extremity of the 
Gujnrut peninsula, in lat. 22* 14' 20" N. and long. 6SP 5' E. 

“ Anarta is known from the Mn/idl>/idrata and the Purdnat. 
It corresponds to modern Kiithiaviid. Its capital was 
Kusaslhali, the modem Dvfirka.” 1 

The foregoing detailed examination of the southern con¬ 
quests of Samudra Gupta leaves on my mind no doubt that 
the emperor really effected the temporary subjugation of all 
the leading chiefs and kings of the peninsula, inland and 
along both coasts, as far as Cape Comorin (Kumarin). 

Ilis southern victorious march finds an exact parallel in 
the expeditions of Malik Kaffir, the adveuturous general of 

* BhssrrinUl Jndrsjl, “Tho Inscription of Rndntdamaa at Juniigadh” 
.<*/., rii, 260), Itratry (“ Uictinnary ”), referring to Mabubhirata 2, 
614, not.-* that the name occur* both in the neuter and feminine form*. 

_ For the omission of tho syllabi*, compare ** Kurnghara, which appears fire 
time*, I would identify with the village of Kunuwrbnn .... Kura- 
raghan is, of course, the etymologically correct form of the name, ami Kuraghars 
a corruption by a kind of hsplophonr, which occurs more frcounolly in 
geographical nnd other narnw." (Buhler, " Inscriptions ol Sanda Stupa." 
£p%fraplm ludtet, fi, 96.) 
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'Ala-ud-din, in a.d. 1309—10, who took the fort of TTarangal, 
marched by Deogiri, crossed the Godavari at Paithan, and 
penetrated, after a great battle, to Dvara Samudru, the 
capital of Korniita, which he captured. He reduced the 
whole of the eastern side of the peninsula, including 
Ma'iibar, on the sea-coast, as far south as I tames car, or 
Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon, where he built a mosque, 
which was still standing when Farishta wrote. He then 
returned with vast golden treasures to Delhi. 1 Like 
Samudra Gupta, he might have boasted that he had “cap¬ 
tured and then liberated " the kings of tho south. 


SECTION III.—TIIE KINGS OF TIIE NORTH. 

Having completed his enumeration of the temporary 
conquests in the south, our chronicler returns to the subject 
of the more permanent conquests in Northern India, which 
had already been briefly touched upon in the poetical 
introduction to the inscription. 

In line 21 the writer records that the emperor 
“ abounded in majesty that had been increased by violently 
exterminating 

Rudradcva, 

Matila, 

Nagadutta, 

Cnndravarmun, 

Gunnpati Naga, 

Niignaena, 

Acyuta, 

Nandin, 

fialavarman, 

and many other kings of the land of Arvavartu.” 

The name Aryiivarta is well known to be the equivalent 
of the modern Hindustan, or India north of the Nurmadii 
river. The language of the record plainly indicates that 


* Elphiortooc, 5th edition, p. 395. 
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iu this vast region the kings named were thoroughly 
vanquished, and that their dominions were included in 
the conqueror’s empire. 

Unfortunately, the historical documents for the early 
history of Northern India are so few and meagre that it 
is at present impossible to identify most of the kings 
named in the inscription. The names of their kingdoms 
are not stated. 

Acvuta was probably, for the reasons given above (ante, 
p. 862), a king of Ahichatra in Patlchiila, the modem 
Rolulkhand. Nagascna is mentioned along with Acvuta 
iu the early part of the inscription, and the two princes 
may be supposed to have been neighbours. Nugasena may' 
perhaps have been a member of the same dynasty as 
Ylrasena of earlier date, whose coins are tolerably common 
in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. 1 * * 4 Nagn- 
dutta may belong to the same dynasty ns Ramadattn and 
Purusadattu, whose coins are obscurely connected with 
those of the Northern Satraps.* 

Candravarmun is probably the Maharaja of that name 
whose fame is preserved by a brief inscription on the rock 
at Susunia in the Bankura District of Bengal, seventeen 
miles SS\V. from the Riinlganj railway station.* 

Concerning the identity of Rudrodevn, Matila, Nundin, 
and Daluvarman, I am at present unablo to offer even a 
conjecture. 

The only name among the nine names in the list which 
can be identified with certainty is that of Ganapati Niiga. 
Cunningham has shown that this prince must be one of 
the dynasty of seven or nine Niigas, whose capital wus 
Narwar, between Gwiiliiir and Jhans!. Although the coins 
of Ganapati, which have been found in thousands, do not 
bear the word Niiga, there can be no doubt that they 

1 “ Coin* of Avii'Ut India." p. 89; “ Catulorno of Coin* in I-ohora 
Muwum." part iii, 128 : “Catalogue ut Coin* in Indian Museum," Bi, S3. 

* “Coin* of Ancient India," p. 8S ; J.R.A.S. for July, 1894, p. MI; 

“ Catalogue of Clin* in Lahore Museum," iii, 122; “ Catalogue of Coin* in 
Indian Muoreai." iii, SI. 

4 hoc. A.S.B, for 1896, p. 177. 
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were issued by a member of the Nilga dynast}'. Their 
practical identity in type and style with the coins which 
boar the names of the Maharajas Skanda Naga, Bfhas- 
pati Naga, and Deva Naga leaves no room for scepticism. 
The coins of all these Naga kings are found at Narwar. 1 
The language of the inscription which describes Ganapati 
as one of the kings who were “violently exterminated” 
induces me to consider him the last of his dynasty. 

The "kings of the forest countries” (L 21), who wero 
compelled to become the servants of the conqueror, and 
are associated in the text with the “kings of Arvavartn,” 
wore no doubt the chiefs of the Gonils and other wild 
tribes north of tho Narmada. To this day there is a large 
extent of forest country north of the Narmada in Bundel- 
khund, Central India, and the Central Provinces. 

The position of the southern forest kingdom of Maba- 
kimtiiruka has been discussed above (ante, p. t>66). 

SECTION IV.—THE FRONTIER KINGDOMS. 

Having completed tho enumeration of the kings of tho 
North and the kings of the South, the author of tho 
inscription proceeds, in line 22, to extol the glories of his 
master as exhibited in the relations of the imperial power 
with the kings and tribes outside, but immediately adjoining, 
the frontiers of tho empire. 

He states that the frontier kings of Samatuta, Davaka, 
Kamuriipa, Nepilla, Kartrpuru, and of other countries; and 
the tribes known by the names of MaLuva, Arjunnyana, 
Yaudheya, Madraku, Abhira, Praijuna, Sanukariika, Kiika, 
and others, fully gratified the sovereign’s commands by 
obedience, by coming to perform homage, and by the 
payment of all kinds of taxes. 1 

These names will now be discussed hi order. 

./ 

« Cunningham, •' Report*,” Ii, i'»7-3l0; “ Coin* of Mediaenil India,” 
pp. 21 — *. / ' 

! Dr. Fleet (p. 14, no to 1) nodl/^lr, u it teem* to nvo. »uggc»t< that an 
ambicuitT lurk» in the term "Jfjintirr (ring*’* ( prutytimti-nrynti . I think it 
plain that tlw meaning is that which ha* been adopted in the tut. 

\ 

\ 
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1. The Kingdom of Samatata. 


The Brhnt Smii/uld places this country in the eastern 
division of India. The name means “ the country of which 
the rivers have flat and level banks of equal height on both 
sides, and denotes Lower Bengal.* The Ganges and other 
great Indian rivers in the upper parts of their courses 
usually have a high bank on one side, that is to say, on 
the concave side of each curve . 1 The nurao Samutatu is 
thus descriptive of a marked difference between the appearance 
presented by tho country in the swamps of deltaic Bengul 
and thut presented by tho drier regions of Bihar and the 
North-Western Provinces. 

1 lie same name, Samatata, is U9ed by Iiiuen Tsiang in 
the seventh century a.d., who describes the country as being 
about 500 miles (3,000 li) in circuit, and bordering on tho 
great sea. It lay 1,200 or 1,300 li (more than 200 miles) 
south of Kamarupa, and about 900 li (150 miles) east of 
the country of lumralipti . 1 

These indications prove that the kingdom occupied the 
delta of the Ganges and Bruhmuputru, of which the Jessore 
District forms tho centrul portion, and iu which Culcutta 
and Dacca are now included. The main stream of tho 
< tinges, which now separates the Putna and Faridpur 
Districts, must have been tho northern boundary. 

In tho sixteenth century this region was known as 
Bhiiti, and tho chief town was Bikrampur, in the Dacca 
District . 4 


1 he Chinese pilgrim mentions that tho capital city was 
but ween three and four miles (20 li) iu circumference, but 
unfortunately does not mention its name, or indicate its 
poMtiu.? precision. The capital was probably situated 

on tho coast, somewhere on the tract now known as the 


Sunderbans. 


1 M. Ant., oil, lgj, 

« Urnnril, " A BSM-l _ 8 

* Bust, “ tUeunls, u,. m .,m. 

* Cunningham, “ Report*. lr,;^ 
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been a pestilential and almost impenetrable jungle, but old 
Portuguese maps show that the early European adventurers 
found five cities existing in it, and surrounded by extensive 
cultivation. 1 


2. The Kingdom of Davaka. 

The situation of this kingdom is unknown, but the 
insertion of tho name between the names of Sanmtata and 
Kamarupa naturally .suggests the interence that Daviika 
lav somewhere on the north-eastern frontier. Possibly the 
kingdom actually lay between Samatata and Kilmarupu, 
and corresponded to the modern districts of Bogra 
(Bagruhii), Diniijpur, and Rajsuhi. The mere position 
of the nnme in tho list must not, however, bo allowed too 
much significance. We have seen that in the list of tho 
kingdoms of tho south the names are arranged without 
reference to their order in geographical position. 

Dr. Fleet’s suggestion (iu Iudex, s.r.) that Davaka may 
be another form of Dacca, or I,)aku, is inadmissible. The 
correct spelling of Ducca is I)huki» (3T=PT'. 


3. The Kingdom of Kamaklpa. 

Although, as is well known, the kingdom of K.Traarupa 
corresponds roughly with the province of Assam, it must bo 
remembered that the ancient kingdom and the modern 
province do not exactly coincide. The kingdom sometimes 
extended os far west as the Karatoya river and Lai Biizdr 
in the Rangpur District of Bengal, and included the Suite 
of Kuch Bihar, Tiparii, and parts of Muimansingh, as well 
os the territory now known as the Province of Assam. The 
ancient name is still preserved in the uumo of tho district of 
Kumriip, in the central portion of Assam, which lies between 
Int. 25° 50' and 2«° 53’ N., and between long. 90° 40’ and 
92* 2' E.* 


i Balfour, “ Cyclopaedia,” t.r. • Sundrrbaw.’ 
i Marliu. ** KaiO-rn I niiln," iii, 103, 0i8 i 
* A«am,’ * Kimarupo," and * Kimrtip.' 


Balfour, “ Cyclopaedia,” a. r. 
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Iliuen Tsiang, three centuries later than Samudra Gupta, 
treats 1 the great river,” that is, the Brahmaputra, os the 
western boundary of Kamarupa. Having described the 
kingdom of Pundra-vardhana, he gives details of certain 
buildings in the neighbourhood of the capital, and proceeds— 
from this, going cast 900 /i or so, crossing the great river, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (Kitinarupa).” 1 

It is, of course, impossible to bo certain, whether or not 
the kingdom of Kamarupa in the time of Samudra Gupta 
included the Itangpur territory west of “the great river”; 
but I consider it probable that this great river, the Brahma¬ 
putra, was the nntural frontier of the empire, which must 
have included the minor kingdoms or principalities known 
to Hiuen Tsinng ns Pundra-vardhana, Kaniusuvarna, and 
lamralipti. The first of these certainly included part of 
the Dinajpur District, 1 the capital of the second was at 
Bangamiit! in the llurshidabad District, 1 and the capital 
of the thin! is represented by tho decayed port of Tamluk 
in the Midnapur District. 4 


4. The Kingdom of Xepala. 

The kingdom of Nepttla corresponds roughly with the 
modern kingdom of Nepal or Xipal, but it is impossible 
to say what its exact boundaries were in the days of 
Samodrm Gupta. 

We know that six centuries earlier tho lowlands, or 
Tariii, at the foot of the hills, now included in Nepal, 
formed part of the dominions of Asokn, who personally 
visited that region and erected pillars as memorials of his 
tour. It is probable that even the valley of Nepal was 
brought under the sceptre of Asoka. 1 


« Beal, •• RreenV* ii, 196. 

* The refinurra are riven hr Beal 

* J.A.S.B. - 1 ' - 


RetwiB," H, 191, note. 


.1 -• t »bow. 

hun ,UH Uu ■****> 
t**". di*rn»Tv<l at Xi-llra, the ajfa, «( Jfanila- 
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Bnt bis vast empire coaid not bo held together by 
weaker hands, and in tho time of Samudra Gupta the 
vnllev must certainly have boon included in the frontier 
kingdom of Nepal, which lay outside the empire. The 
imperial boundary probably included the whole Turiii, and 
run along the outermost rango of hills. 

Hiuen Taking apparently did not personally visit Nepala. 
Fie describes the kingdom as lying among the Snowy 
Mountains, and says thut a traveller comes to it by 
“ crossing some mountains and entering a valley.” 1 This 
phrase shows that he did not consider the Tarai, or lowlands, 
as belonging to the mountain kingdom, and I think wo 
mnv safely assume that Samudra Gupta's dominions 
extended to tho natural frontier of tho lower hills. 

The kingdom of Nepala is not mentioned by Fa-hian. 

5. Tim Kinodom of Kaktrpcra. 

Nothing is known positively concerning the situation 
of this kingdom, which does not appear to be elsewhere 
mentioned. It may have lain in tho Western Himalayas, 
and have corresponded roughly to the modern Almora, 
Garbwal, and Kamiion. 

The enumeration of tho frontier kingdoms seems to 
proceed in regular geographical order, beginning with 
Samutata on the coast of the Hay of Bengal, and pro¬ 
ceeding northwards through J)uvuka to Nepala, and 
thence westwards to Kartrpura. 

The western provinces of tho empire certainly marched 
with the territories of the tribes, which will be considered 
in the next section. Tho kingdoms of the forest kings 
must have formed to a large extent the southern frontier, 
the rest of which seems to have been formed by the 
territories of certain minor tribes. The eastern frontier 

NVtial wa» Included in Ibe dominion* of A*>ka. (Fuhrer, •• Progrew Report for 
ISU5,” p. 2; Oldfield, “Sketch** in Nlpol," pp. Mtt-9.) Other pillar* an) 
bdicrmlto rii*t north of tho Gorakhpur l Strict. 

» Beil, “ Record*,*’ U, »U. 
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has been accounted for; and the kingdom of Nepal must 
have covered a large portion of the northern frontier. 
It is, consequently, difficult to find any possible position 
for Kurirpura, a frontier kingdom, other than that 
suggested. 


SECTION V.—TOE FRONTIER TRIBES. 

The frontier tribes who obeyed tho emperor’s order 
and performed homage are enumerated as follows:— 

1. Malavn, 

2. Arjuniivnna, 

3. Yaudheyu, 

4. Madruku, 

5. Abhlrn, 

6 . Prnijuna, 

7. Sanakaulka, 

8 . Kiika, and 

9. Kharaparika. 

These names will now be discussed in order. 

1. Tub MI lava Tribe. 

The Drhat Sninhita correctly classes the Malavas in the 
northern division of India . 1 

The tribe has given its name to a province which still 
retnins it. The modern Miilwa is the extensive region 
bordered on the east by the Bundelkhund districts and 
part of the Central Provinces, on the north by parts of 
the North-Western Provinces and Rujputdna, on the west 
by Riijputiinn, and on the south by the Narmada river. 
The name is, in fact, used loosely as un equivalent for 
Central India, that is to say, the group of native states, 
comprising Gwaliar, Indur, Bhopal, and many others, which 


» M. 4*1., nii, 184. 
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are under the control of the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India. In this sense Malwa is distinct from 
Rajputana, which consisU of the group of states under 
the control of the Agent for Rajputana. 

But this distinction is an arbitrary, administrative one, 
based on the political arrangements rendered necessary by 
the chaos of the eighteenth century. In ancient times the 
Jlalava country comprised a largo part of the vast region 
now known as Rajputana, and the Malava tribe can bo 
traced far to the north. The Malava section of the Sikhs 
is located east of the Satlaj, and the Visnu Puranu mentions 
tho Malaya* as dwelling among the Pariputra (or Panyatra) 
mountains, which seem to bo the same as tho Rajputana 
or Aravalli hills. These hills stretch across Rajputana, 
und terminate at Delhi There is, therefore, warrant for 
supposing that the term Malwa, or the Malava country, 
may at times have been understood to comprise even 
Northern Rajputana. The Malava coins have been found 
in vast numbers at Niignr iu tho Jaipur State, and this 
town must certainly have been included in the Malava 

territory. 

But tho Malava country, even in ancient times, appears 
to have been moro ordinarily understood to mean approxi¬ 
mately the region which still retains the name of Malwa, 

with the southern parts of Rajputana. 

In this region Ujjum and Besnngur were the principal 
cities. Ujjain, now in the Gwaliar Stute (lat. 23 c 11 10" N. 
and long. 75° 51' 45" E.), is one of the seven sacred cities 
of the Ilindus, and has been famous from the dawn of 
Indian history. Besnngar, or Wessanagara, is the ruined 
city adjoining Bhilsa in the Bhopdl Stute (lat. 23° W N. 
and long. 7 T 60' E.). The famous tope* of S5uci are in tho 
neighbourhood. Cunningham considers that Besnagar was 
certainly the capital of Eastern, as Ujjain was the capital 
of Western, Malava.' 

The coins to which allusion has been mode deserve some 


I “Coin* of Ancient India, p. 09 . 
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further notice here, because they throw a faint light on 
the mention of the Maluva tribe in the inscription. 1 

These coins nre found chiefly in the country ubnut a 
hundred miles north of Ujjaiu, in Southern Riijputana, 
about Ajmer, Tonk, and Chitor. Mr. Curlleyle obtained 
several thousands of them at the ancient city of Nagar in 
the Jaipur State, forty-five miles SSE. of Tank. They 
nre almost all very small, runging in weight from four to 
nine grains, and are evideutlv intended to be the sixteenth 
and thirty-second parts of the Indian pana of 146 grains. 3 
Some are circular and some are square. Their historical 
value lies in the legend which occurs on many of them, 
and is either simply Malavahna, “of the Mulnvas,” or 
Jfd/ardJma jaya, “victory to the Muluvas,” the genitive 
being in Prakrit (Hoemle). 

This legend shows that the coinage is that of a tribe, 
not of a kingdom, and furnishes an interesting confirmation 
of llarisena's reference to the Milluvas as a frontier tribe. 
The types of the coins arc very various, and some present 
other legends, which have not yet been interpreted. 

Another confirmation of the fact that the Malavas were 
organized under some form of tribal constitution, and not 
governed by monarchs, is uflbrded by other inscriptions. 

The Mundasor (Dasor) inscription of Yasodharruan and 
Visnu Vardhnnn is dated in the year 589 “ from the 
supremacy of the tribal constitution of the Malavas,” 
equivalent to A.n. 533-4. 1 

Mundasor is the chief town in the district of the same 
name in Sindhia’s Dominions (Gwaiiitr State) in Western 
Miilwii, and is situated on the river Siwanii, in lat. 24 3 3' N. 
and long. 75° 8' E., about eighty-five miles north-west of 
Ujjaia. 

• Tbs rdfrmm (or tho coin* are: Cunningham, ** Report*," ri, 165, 
ITS *«jq.; sir, pp. 119-161, pi. xxii, No*. 10-24 ; *• Coin* ot Ancient India,” 
pp. Do, 06; “ Catalogue of the Coin* of tho Indian Museum” ; Rodgers), 
part iii, pp. 15-27, pi. ii. A tew of the min* claused by tbc Catalogue as 
Milam are really Nigs coins, e.g. No*. 12.461 and 12,462 on page 26. 

• 146 grain* seem to be the true weight of the pa**, rattier than 144. tho 
figure adopted hy Cunningham. 

• This » Fhwt’a interpretation of tho word* but Kulhont 

take* them as simply meaning “ according to the reckoning of." 
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A later inscription at GyilrUpur, twenty-four miles 
north-east of Bbilaa, is dated in the “ Malava era ; and 
one from Kanaswa, in South-Eastern Riijputiiua, is dutcd 
in the era of “the Malava lords” (Mdlattidndin).' 

Everybody now recognizes the fact that the era indicated 
hy these various phrases is identical with that more 
familiarly known as the era of Vikrama or Vikramiiditya, 
roughly equivalent to B.c. 57. The earliest known dates 
in this era under the later namo 0 .S. 428 to 898) all 
occur in inscriptions from Eastern Riijputuna, chiefly that 
part of Eastern Rajputana which borders on, or is included 
in, Miiluva. This fact indicates that the era, under both 
names, really’ originated in the Malava country, which is 
not surprising when it is remembered that Cjjnin was tho 
principal scat of Ilindu astronomical learning, and tho 
ineridiau from which longitude was calculated. 

All attempts to connect the establishment of tho era 
with anv definite historical event have been hitherto 
unsuccessful, and scholars are now agreed that no historical 
foundation exist# for the common belief that the era was 
founded by a king Vikramiiditya. We cannot feel any 
confidence that the date B.c. 57 is that of any special crisis 
in the history of the Miilava tribe. Professor Kielhom 
holds that tho inscriptions which connect the era with 
the Miiluvas merely "show that from about the fifth to 
tho ninth century this era wus by poets believed to bo 
specially used by the princes and people of Malava, while 
another era or other eras were known to be current in 
other parts of India.” Rut the inscriptions are certainly 
good to prove the persistence of a tradition of the existence 
of the Malava# as a tribe or nation. 

The rivers Betwa and Jumna may be fairly assumed as 
the eastern boundary of the frontier Miilava tribe, and os 
the western boundary of Sumudru Gupta’s empire. Tho 
comparatively small provinco occupied by the Abhiras, who 


* Tbt*e inscriptions °rr discuss'd by Fleet, “Gupta Inscriptions," Iatr. p.67; 
pp. 79, 160; and by Kiclhorn, Ltd. Ant., n, 401. 
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will be discussed presently, seems to huvo formed an enclace 
in the extensive territory of the Malavas. 

2. The Abjcxayaxa Tribe. 

The position of the territory of this tribe is not known 
with accuracy. The tribe is grouped in the Brhat Samhiid 
with the Mudras, Yuudheyas, und other tribes of Northern 
India, but the mere collocation of names in the Brhat 
S-tmhitd lists does not, as Cunningham erroneously supposed 
that it did, give any information as to the relative position 
of the tribes named. 

A fow very rare coins with the legend Arjuniiyanam, 
“of the Arjunavanas,” in early characters have been found. 
Only two or three specimens are known, of which the 
exact findspot does not seem to bo recorded. The type is 
related to thnt of the Northern Satrap coins, and the 
Arjunayana country muy reasonably be regarded as corre¬ 
sponding to the region between the Mnlava and Yaudheva 
territories, or, roughly speaking, the Bharatpur and Alwar 
States, west of Agra and Mathurii, the principal seat of 
the Northern Satraps. 1 The frontier of Sumudra Gupta's 
empire at this point appears to have been practically tho 
line which now separates tho British districts from the 
Native States. 


3. The Yaudheya Tribe. 

Whether by accident or design, the enumeration of the 
frontier tribes by Hurisena appears to be made with some 
regard to their order in geographical position. lie begins 
with the Malavas at the south-west frontier, proceeds 
northwards to the Arjunayanas, and goes on in tho same 
direction to the Yaudheyas and tho Miidrakaa. He then 

1 On* of tho coin* i« wry clearly rngnreil in Prinsop’i “ Esenyi " (Thomas), 
pL xlir, 3. Cunningham hod another ipeeimen, which i» baillr drum! in 
“ Coins of Aacirnt India," pi. riii, 30. A •)Mrimun in the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal may be that figured by I'rinwip. 
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seems to return to the south-west corner, and beginning 
with the Abhlrn tribe (No. 5), to proceed eastward along 
the southern frontier. 

We have seen that although the list of southern kingdoms 
is erratic, the enumeration of the frontier kingdoms appears to 
be made in the order of geographical position. The portion 
of the inscription now under discussion is in prose, and its 
author, being untrammelled by the difficulties of verse, 
would naturally follow iu his mind the frontier lines when 
enumerating the frontier kingdoms and tribes. 

The position of the Yaudheya tribe is known with 
sufficient accuracy. Tho name, which is Sanskrit, means 
4 warrior/ and is mentioned by I’unini (circa B.c. 300) 
ns that of a tribe in the Punjab.' It still survives in the 
form of Johiyu-bar, the name of the tract on tho border 
of the Buhiiwalpur State, along both banks of tho Sutlej. 1 
The findspots of the coins, which are ull of copper or 
brass, with one exception, indicate that tho extensive 
territories of tho tribe comprised the southern portion 
of the Punjab, including tho Sikh States and the 
northern parts of Ritjpulana. Either the Bins or the 
Ravi river was probably the north-western boundary of 
the tribal territory, which abutted on the territory of the 
Madrakos in the Central Paujitb. The cities of Lahor, 
Bahuwalpur, Btkanlr, Ludiiina, and Delhi roughly indicate 
the limits of the tribal position. 

The tribe appears to havo boon of an active and aggressive 
temper. Tho Satrap Rudradamii of Surastru, in a.d. 150 
(72 Suka), records that “ho annihilated the Yaudhcyas, 
who had become arrogant and disobedient in consequence 
of their receiving from all Ksatriyas the title of 4 tho 
heroes.’ ” * 

A quantity of votive tablets bearing the proud legend 
“of the Yuudheyas, who known. *w to devise victory,” 
was found a few years ago at°Shnit in the Ludiauu 


* Khauctarkar in I»J. Am.. i, 13. 

* Cunningham, “ Report.." sir,. HO. 

* •* tartxa-kf*lnintlT ta ’ Tir * "•M* ” 


(ltd. Am., rii, 242). 
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District. These seem to date from the third century a.d., 
uud to be contemporury with the coins of the Warrior Type. 

The coins occur in several divergent types, and certainly 
extend over a period of several centuries. Their dates 
may be roughly defined as extending from B.c. 100 to 
A.D. 400. The tribe must have been included within the 
limits of the extended empire of Cundra Gupta II, 
the son and successor of Samudru Gupta, and the tribal 
coinage probably then ceased. 

One class of coins, which may be conveniently called 
the " Warrior Type/' is closely related to the coinage of 
the great Kuslu kings Kunisku and Iluviska, and exhibits 
the legend Jaya Yaudhrya ganaaya, " victory of the 
Yaudheya tribe.” These coins are designed and executed 
with remarkable boldness and skill, and seem to date for 
the most part from the third century* a.d. Some muv 
possibly* be os late us the time of Samudra Gupta. Certain 
coins of this class have in the obverse field the syllable 
dci (apparently* a contraction of dritlya, • second ’), or, more 
rarely, the syllable tjr (a contraction for Irfiya, * third ’). 
These syllables are usually interpreted to mean that the 
coius in question were issued respectively by the second 
and third sections of the tribe. 1 The similar coins without 
any numeral niuy* have been struck by the first section. 

Another class of coins, more rudely executed and 
perhaps later in date, exhibit on the obverse the six* 
headed effigy of the god Kartikeya, and the name of 
u chief, Svami Brahraana Yaudheyu. 

Tho earliest coius are small brass pieces, with on elephant' 
on one side and a humped bull on the othor, accompanied 
by Buddhist symbols. 1 I’robubly* the tribe, in common 
with the rest of Indio, gradually abandoned Buddhism 
and reverted to orthodox^lliuduism. 

1 BuliW njnwi with Cutur/fwm in this interpretation (“Orijrin of Brahml 
Alphabet,” p. 461. 

" The beat pnhtiihml account of the Yamiheva coin* i* that in Cunninghuui'e 
“ Itt'|Kirt»,” sir, I39-U5. Tho account in “Coin* of Ancient India.” 
pp. 76-9, it more confuted. hot the plate in that work ia better than that of the 
“ Rrpnrta." 1 nnn» a fine set ,f Yaodhrra eoina. The wall, or Tutire 
tablet*, an described hjr llucrnle in »*roc. A.H.li. for ISM, p. 137. 
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4. The M.vduaka Tribe. 

The Miidraka tribe is pluinlv the samo as that caIlo<l 
Mndruku or Madra in the Brhat Sttmhitd * and the Mu/iil- 
bhtlraia. The capital of the country was the famous city 
Sangala, or Sakula, the Sagala of the Milinda Panha. The 
tribe seems also to have been known by the names Jurtika 
and Biihika. Thu tribal territory is still known us Madra- 
tlti, the country between the Ravi and Cunub rivers. 
According to some authorities, J [mlra-dei extended on the 
west to the Jbelatn and on the east to the Bias river. In 
the narrower signification the country so named is equiva¬ 
lent to the Richnn Duiih only. In the wider signification 
it comprises also the Bari Duiib between the Bias and Ravi, 
and the Caj Duilb between the Cunab and Jhelam. The 
Miidrnkns were, therefore, the immediate neighbours of tbe 
Ynudhoyns, and occupied the central parts of the 1 anjiib. 

Cunningham’s identification of the Mildruka capital, Snn- 
gula or Sakula, with a hill called Sangla Tibba in the 
Gujriinwala District, was undoubtedly erroneous. The true 
site of the city is probubly either Chuniot or Shiihkot in the 
Jhung District, east of the Ravi, in tho Bari Duab. The 
Bias, therefore, may bo accepted as the boundary' between 
the Yaudhcyus cast of that river and the Madrakaa to 
the west 1 

The Jalandhar Duab, between the Satlaj and the upper 
course of the Bias, was probably included in Samudru 
Gupta’s empire, of which tho Bias would have been the 
frontier. The Madrukas would thus be in tho strict sense 
a frontier tribe. 


* Cunmniriiam'a arrumirat* in favour of hi* identification of Sakata with the 
petti biu Tili!«» will be found in “ Keport*,’* ii. .Tbo« 

unriim. ut* were arowedlr onwmd to the data gi*en both by the hntonaw of 
Aleiandrr awl br Hiuru'T.iunK, and tiare recently been ewltwwlr wiubd hy 
Mr. C. J . K-L-eV* I “roe. A-S.lt.. Jane. 1890). 1 am mdebtedu. that RnnUe. 

man for the information that either Chuniot or Shabby t» nrobably the tnu.Ht* 
of Sakata. The formittablr Whit* Uun chief Mihirakuta i» known to bars 
muted at Sakata, and hi» coin* are numerous at both Chonio( and Shihkot. 
I ammo* a good art collected br Mr. Bodgrt* at thoac |dae». 

rt 1 unin 4 h.au) quotes 1 *awp lur the mention of the Maura tnbr in the 
MfthibhiraUu 


JJUAJ. 1697* 
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5. The AbhTra Tribe. 


The name of the Ahir caste is the phonetic equivalent of 
AbhTra, and this caste is so widely spread and numerous in 
Northern and Western India that the correct location 
of Samudni Gupta’s frontier triho appears at first sight 
» matter of some difficulty. Hut the fact that the tnbal 
territory lay on the frontier of the empire gives the clue 

to the solution of the prt>blem. 

A very early inscription at Nasik, NNE. of Bombay, 
mentions an AbhTra king, and we know that the peninsula 
of Gujarat was in ancient times lnrgely occupied by 
AhTrs. 1 Ptolemy's province of Abiria was on the western 
coast, and the country between the TiiptT river and 
Devagnrh was known as AbhTra. 1 But the Abh.ras of 
the Bombay districts lay too far westward to be counted 
as a frontier tribe in the time of Samudni Guptn, whose 
south-western frontier appears to have been the river 
Betwa, and these western AbhTras cannot be the tribe 


referred to. _ . . 

The small tract called Ahraura, near Chanar m the 

Mirzapur District of the North-Western Provinces, cannot 
be the region in Ilarisena’s mind. That tract, an 
unimportant pnrtjnna, was according to tradition originally 
occupied by KoW. Except the name there is nothing to 
connect it with the AbhTras. 1 Moreover, the whole of 
the Mirzapur District must havo been included within 
tho limits of the empire. 

One region, and one only, exactly suits tho conditions of 
tho problem, and can be identified with confidence as tho 
seat of tho AbhTra frontier tribe in the days of Saraudra 
Gupta. This region lies west of the Betwa river, and 


i \*o 12 “BndifliUl Caw Tempi*" (Arrhacolojricnl Snrrer of W«t.*n 
Indb. Tol.it), p. 104, pi. Uii- Tbi. mvription of th* Abhiia kin* l.Tsrsima 

mat iiaU? from about ajj. 200. _ 

t Qttutw i i n Elliot*t •• of tho Xorth-Wotcni Prom>o« (nL Ik*act). 

U ; 0 p. tit., dw Gairtteax of th* Miriipur DUttict, ».t. 

‘Ahiaoia.’ 
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still boars the name of Ahirwiira. The Ahirs dwelling 
in this region still occupy a prominent position. Cunning* 
ham’s description of Ahirwiira is as follows:— 

“ With the accession of the Moguls, the domuius of tho 
Ehichis were largely extended on the east by tho accession 
of the two districts of Jhurkon and Buhddurgarh, the 
former lying to the west and the latter to the east of the 
Sindh river. These two districts originally formed port 
of the ancient Hindu produce of Ahincdra, which extended 
from Itauod on the Ahirpat ricer to Siro/y on the louth, and 
from the Par ha ft ricer on the i rest to the lie turn on the eatt. 
Within these limits tho Ahirs still form the mass of tho 
population, und the land is chiefly held by Ahlr aetnindars. 
During Jay Singh’s long war with the Mahrnttas, the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and wero not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against them.” 1 

The province of Ahirwiira thus described lies south of the 
British District of JhiinsI, and north of Bhilsn, being, for 
the most part, included in Sindiu’s Dominions or tho GwuliHr 
State. 

I think no doubt can be felt that tho frontier tribe of 
Abhlras in the reign of Samudra Gupta occupied this 
province of Ahirwiira, and formed, as already observed, 
an endure, or inset, in the extensive Miiluva country. 

Sir Walter Elliot, a very competent authority, regarded 
the Ahirs as tho northern section of a great pastoral race, 
formerly holding an important place in the political con¬ 
stitution of India, of which the southern section was known 
a-* tho widely-spread Eurumbar race. 

For some hundred years before the seventh century, 
a period which includes the ago of Samudra Gupta, the 
country, from tho base of the tableland to the Pillar and 
Penniir rivers, wa* occupied by the Knrumbars. They 
appear to have formed a sort of Confederate State, under 
chiefs of their own, each of whom resided in a fortitied 
stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent uuder 


1 Cunning turn, “ Reports," ii, 300. The {talks are mine. 
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its jurisdiction, the largest of which districts was recognized 
a* the head of the Union. Each of these twenty-four 
districts ( kott/uns ) was further subdivided iuto lesser 
jurisdictions called nddtu and nottam*. The tribe was 
successful in commerce both by laud and sea, and skilled 
in mining, and produced notable works in literature, 
architecture, and sculpture. The prevailing religion of the 
Kurumbars was the Juina, and this circumstance added 
bitterness to the hostility of the Hindu sovereigns of tho 
Cola kingdom, who in the eighth or ninth century 
succeeded in crushing the Kurumbar confederation, and 
incorporating its lands in tho Cola (Chola) territories. 1 

The above brief description of tho Kurumbar organization 
and of its overthrow by the southern monarchy appears 
to me to throw considerable light on tho organization and 
fate of the similar tribes who in the fourth century covered 
the western frontier of Sainudru Gupta’s empire. 

6. Thk Pkahjuxa Tkibk. 

Wo have now laboriously traced the eastern, northern, 
and western frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and have 
reached a point at which the southern extension of tho 
dominions directly under his sway must have terminated, 
or very nearly terminated. We have seen that the 
kingdoms and tribes on the frontier are enumerated by 
Harisena, so far as possible, in the order of geographical 
position. Tho Bhilsa country, which lies south of Ahlrwiira, 
certainly lay within the Miilava territories, and the inference 
necessarily follows that the Prarjuna tribe, which is tho 
next enumerated, should be looked for to the east or 
south-east of Ahtrwarn. Assuming that the Narmada 
formed the southern boundury of the empire, the Pratjuua 
tribe may be provisionally placed in the Narsiubpur 
District of the Central Provinces. 

* Sir W. KJU'tt, "Coin* o( SmithiTD India" (InOrn. Xtua. Or., vuL iii, 
part 2), pp. 30, $9; and the authorities cited in the notes. 
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7. Tint SasakaxIka Thibe, 

8. The Kara Thibe, und 

9. The Kharaharika Tribe. 

The exact position of any of these three tribes is not 
known, but we may safely assume that they lay near the 
Prurjuna territory, and probubly in the Central Provinces, 
or possibly in Central India, just south of tho Malava 
country. 

Tho* name Kaka (' crow ’) may be locally associated with 
Kakunadu (‘ crow’s voice the ancient name of Sanci, tho 
celebrated Buddhist site 5J miles south-west of Bhilsu. 1 

Tho name Sunakiinika, or Sanukduika, is connected with 
tho same region bv the fact that one of the inscriptions at 
Uduyagiri near Bhllsa records the dedication of certaiu 
sculptures by a Sunukaniku chieftain. 5 

The Khaiapurika tribe may havo occupied the Seoni or 
Mandla District of the Central Provinces. The circuit of 
the boundaries of tho empire is thus completed. 


SECTION VI.—FOREIGN POWERS. 

We now pass from the enumeration of conquered pro¬ 
vinces, frontier kingdoms, and frontier tribes, to u list of the 
independent foreign States at a distance with which Samudra 
Gupta maintained intercourse and friendly relations. 

Tho passage of tho inscription (1. 23) dealing with these 
foreign powers is thus literally translated by Fleet 

“ Whoso binding together of the (i thoU) world, by means 
of tho amplitude of the vigour of (hi*) arm, was effected 
by the acta of respectful service, such as offering themselves 


t TV nimr occur* in inscription! of the A»'ok» period (“ Gupta Inscription!. 

^TV^apdSg"SasUate b “«*> ‘ hr AlUhabad inscription, and the 
— M t- r Sanalinika in tho Udavapri inscription dated o.s. SI in t hr rnjfnot 
tundra GnpU II (•• Gupta InwnpUotM,” p. 14). At that date tho Snnnhnnlka 
chief luid become a subject oi the empire. 
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as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, (firing) Garuda- 
tokens,' (aurrendering) the enjoyment of their own 
territories, soliciting (hit) commands, etc., ( rendered) by 
the Dnivaputms, Sahia, Sahfinusahis, Sitkas, and Murundus, 
:uid by the people of Sitiihala and all (other) dwellers in 
islands.” 

The arrogant language of this passage of course exag¬ 
gerates the deference paid to the subject of the panegyric, 
and may fairly be interpreted to mean nothing more than 
the exchange of complimentary embassies and gifts between 
the emperor of Northern India and the powers named. 

Sanuidra Gupta's victorious raid into the Peninsula would 
naturally nrouse the fears of the Sinhalese princes, and no 
doubt an embassy from Ceylon really visited his Court.* 

Tho identification of the powers intended by the titles 
Daivaputra, Ruhi, Sithiinuriihi, Sika, and Murunds, presents 
a difficult problem. I cannot pretend to solve this problem 
with absolute certainty, but venture to think that a reason¬ 
ably probable solution may be offered with some confidence. 


1. Tire Muhuxoa King. 

The Muruiplas may possibly have been settled in tho 
hill country of Rlwii, along the Kuimfir range, or, more 
probably, further south in tho Vindhyus or Northern 
Itakhun, or possibly in Chutia Nagpur. This conjecture 
is based merely on the occurrence of the name Murupdadevi, 
or Murutpla-svuminl, in inscriptions dated g.e. 19tf and 197 
found near the village of Kboh in the Nugaudh State. 

The princess so named was the consort of the Muharaja 
Jayaniitha of Uccha-kulpa, in the neighbourhood of 
Nugaudh. Her name seems to indicate that she belonged 
to tho Murunda clan, the territory of which was probably 

1 The meaning of “ (iaruda-tokena “ IjmmJmal-aHt} U obacur*. Fleet 
•uppnaa* it to refer Co gold coin*, bearing, among oilier rmblama, a reprweutation 
'»• the Garnifa atindani, the Gupta equit almt of the Bunion eagle. 1 brhere 
that the term ta used in the aeiwt of "ataudanU.” 

* I fonncrlr treated tha ailnaion to Ceylon u “mere rhetoric," bat think 
the interpretation now placed on the paauge is preferable. 
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not very remote from the petty principality ruled by her 
husband. 

Only one other certain mention of the Murundas ha* 
rewarded my search, but this is sufficient to show that 
they were a notable tribe, clan, or reigning family, worthy 
to be ranked with the Guptas themselves among the rulers 
of India. The passage referred to is in the Jitina Furilna,. 
called Haritamia, composed by the poet Jinasena in the 
Saka year 705 (a.d. 637), and runs as follows:— 

Vert# 83. “ And at tho time of the nirn'mti of Vira, 
King Fiiluka, the son of (the king of) Avanti, (and) the 
protector of the people, shall be crowned here on earth. 
(84) His reign (that/ /ant) sixty years. Then, it is said, 
(the rule) of the kings of the country shall endure for a 
hundred and fifty-five years. (85) Then tho earth (shall he 
the) undivided (jmsesnion) of the Murupdus, for forty years; 
and for thirty, of the Pushpamitras (or Pushyaraitraa); 
und for sixty, of Vasumitra aud Agnimitra. (86 and 
87) (Then there shall he the rule) of the ‘Ass-kings’ for 
a hundred years. Next, (the rule) of Naravahuna for forty 
years. After (these) two, (the stray) of Ilhattubiina (shall 
last) two hundred and forty (years); and the illustrious rule 
of the Guptas shall endure two hundred and thirty-one 
years. This is declared by chronologists.” 

Mr. K. B. Fathale, who published the above passage, 
quotes a couplet from the Pdrirdhhyurlaya to show that 
Vutsarnju, the lover of Viisavuduttd, was a Murundu. 1 

The chronology of tho Jains Puruna is, of course, like 
that of all Puriipus, confused, and no statement in a docu¬ 
ment of this class can be accepted with confidence. Hut 
the passage quoted has certainly so much value, that it 
proves the existence in the seventh century A.n. of a dis¬ 
tinct tradition that tho Murundas for a period of forty years 
ranked among the leading ruling races of Indio. 

If the Murundas were identical with the Murandua, my 
conjecture as to the position of the Murundu kingdom must 


1 M. A>u., u, 142. 
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** abandoned. The M uremia people is said to be identical 
w.tb the Lampaka people, the inhabitants of Lnmpaka, or 
Latnghan, a small country lying along the northern bank 
of the Kabul river, bounded on the west and east by the 
Alingnr and Kunar rivers. In the time of IIi uen T«ia„g 
the local royal family had been extinct for several centuries 
and the country was one of the dependencies of Kupisa.* 


2. The Saka Kixo. 

The Sakss of India were undoubtedly a race of foreign 
origin, which entered India, like so many othor rac«, 
across the north-western frontier; and Cunningham mar 
be right in identifying them with the Su tribe, who were 
m or about n.c. 12-5, forced into the province of Kipin 
or Kophene by the pressure of the advancing Yu-chi 
(\ ue-ti), who included the famous Kusan clan. It is 
certain that the geographer, Isidorus of’chnrax, writing 
probably in the first century of our era, locates the Saka* 
in Dranginnn, which he calls Sokastenc.* Drangiana was 
the ancient name of the country along the Ilelnmnd river, 
and seems to have been included in Kipin. We roust 
assume, therefore, that the Sukas entered Indio proper by 
tho Qanduhiir route. J 

Isidores of Charax called the inhabitants of Sakastene 
»-aka-Scythians. The author of the “ Periplus,” writing 


pn mKr ai&lr svut »*. it*; V K ' ta 

Ian SO «T. J..c„ main Ir n.im dr |T r„,.oSr v . T2? t. rs 

v* } t* **" u , ' ,r,n, ’ Sains &i5srSdiLir 7 * 

F““'b 5 <n out Hi- maitrr* pendant 

Is S.kaaUn tut cooiiuu rot pa? Bahmm H 5 " P 7 A « nU *“*> 
*•“*£•*«* "" prinr* in Ssk« l .no Ms Bahmn'i I ' ^ '" aU ' n W titn 

miySSL nSptafirir: *-»• 

ncrots- »ur ks fronticm da l’lndr c rrt k dirr da PiijTu bahruu It rtait 

— brniun. “Momuirs da» mad* KonehuJ" I7v" ..T*' 1 ’ 1 ”- 
M. broom qwXo Isidore, in ntitinn of C. Mutter u-e is 1 ""', P I , IB0 ‘ 
»Me to Trnfjr the reference to Uu> sutbor. ’ ,8 ' 1 h * " ol ***“ 
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about a.d. 89, 1 calls tho countries at the mouth of the Indus 
“ the seaboard of Scythia,' and states that Parlhians were 
the rulers of Indo-Scythia. Probably the terms Parthiun 
and Saka were loosely used as interchangeable. Tho 
Parthian rulers at the mouths of the Indus were doubtless 
connected with the Parthian kings of the Western Punjab 
and Afghanistan, of whom Gondophnres, about a.d, 30, is 
tho best known. The kings Manes (Moas) and Azes, of 
slightly earlier date, who are known almost exclusively 
from coins, are generally considered to be Sakas, though 
the proof that thoy were really such docs not seem to mo 
satisfactory.* 

Tho Satraps of Mathura and Northern India, who seem 
to have reigned in tho century before and in tho century 
following the Christian era, betray a Persian origin, both 
by their official titlo and by their personal names. The 
official title indicates at least tho recollection of a real 
connection with the Persian empire, which certainly existed 
before the conquests of Alexander, and the names of 
Ilagnna and Higamn^O, both Satrap, are unmistakably 
Persian. The name of the Satrap &odasa, too. appenrs to 
be an Indinnized form of the Persian name Zodas. 

The late Bbngvanlitl Indraji, therefore, decided to call 
these Satrap Pahlavaa, or Persians. He was certainly 
quite justified in doing this. 1 Put Dr. Bidder, who calls 
them “ the Suka Satrap of Mathura," is ulso justified in 
his nomenclature. 

The Lion Capital of Mathura is covered with dedicatory 
Buddhist inscriptions of members of tho ruling Satrap 
fumily. One of these is recorded “ in honour of the whole 

» Cunningham give* the erroneousdale “shout s.n. 160.” S« McCrindle'i 

edition ot the “ Periplua.” , 

i Cunningham (“ Kr(*.rU." ii. *7) bchertsl thnt "the 5- or bring the 

descendant* of Sey tho-Parthian Dahae, were not distinguishable fmm true 
Parthian* either in speech, manner*, or in drewt. Their name* also were tho 
tamr u those of the Parthian*.” 

* J.H.A.S. 18SM, p. MB. “The Northern Kshatrepas.' Tin* rout* of 
the* Satraps are also diwusMid in “ Coin* of Ancient India," pp. 8A-B0, pi. riii. 
Bat the published account* of the coin* ore tar trout oxUatutiv*. 
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Sukastnnp,” or Sika country, and it is reasonable to infer 
that the ruling family was connected with that country. 1 

I am not aware of any other proof that the Northern 
Satrap, were Sakas. If it be assumed that they were 
b-ikas, it appears plain that the Saka tribe had a close 
connection with Persia, and might properly be described 
as Persian, (Puhlavas), and that they were 'also sometimes 
regarded us identical with Parthiuns. 

Mathura was certainly included in the dominions of 
Sanmdra Gupta, and the rule of the semi-Persian Northern 
ha traps seems to have terminated long before his day* 
Consequently, even if it prove to be the case that the 
.northern Satraps were Sakas, they cannot be the foreign 
power in alliance with Sumudra Gupta. 

It is possible that in his reign Sitka settlements may 
still have existed in Seistan, the Qandahar country, and 
along the Indus, but the ruling powers of the north¬ 
western frontier seem to be fully accounted for by the 
terms Duivuputra, Sahi, and Sahariunahi, which will be dis¬ 
cussed presently, and Seis.Hn appears to have been included 
in t ie Persian dominions (Drouin, op. cit., p. 101). The 

huka king of the inscription, therefore, cannot be the ruler 
Ot Seistan. 


T| . 1 ?f Brk *t classes the Sakas in the Western 

Division of India, along inth the Apuriintakas, Ilaihayas, 
Jfngas, Mleochas, Piiratas, fcntiko,. Vaisyos, and Vokka-'nas. 

lhc country Aporonta corresponded with the modern 
Konkana, the district extending from Gokama, in the 
Karwar collectorate, to the Daman Gang*. the frontier 
rner of Gujarat, or perhaps even further north to the 


* i.lt.A S 1894 “Tbe Mathura I-ion Pillar l n «riptio,i..” pp 430 fi3 . 6 . 0 

s-ujun. Au**.) i. iJfnti „, wjlh ^ o( SaJ." »■ M0 - 

Tbe rum* o( tbe .Surtb*-ra Satrap*, many «I which I ... ,t| t 

dal*, and probably none are later than a i. 100 i„ •„ ^7 ’ °* *•**7 

CanJra « np u II dat«l o . s',. 4 D A " ° of 

('* Gupta In-crmtiou. " „ •« * . **" h ** n f, ' on,J »« Hathmi 

MXenih tm r 99 Li »noUi«r uivriptioa dated “in the fifty. 

Imduu it, 198 ' MOL U .i,!* *“ * br «*» il'ubler, SpifropHim 

the dale .LI fall u, the" u f 
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Tapi (TuptJ). The capital was Surpuraka, the modern 
So para, near Bassein (\ asai) in the Tbana District.* 

The Porata, or Firada country, must have been the 
Surat District north of Aparunta.* 

The Haihuyas occupied the upper course of tho Narmada, 
in the region now known as the Central Provinces.* 

The Jyiigas, Sdutikus, Vaisyas, and Vokkanas have not, 
so far os I know, been identified. 

Mleocha is a general term corresponding to the Greek 
fiapfiapos, and is sufficiently explained by the following 
passago from tho Vistju Puruna, which relates how Sagara 
made 11 the Yuvunas shave their heads entirely; tho Sakns 
he compelled to shave (the upper) part of their heads; 
the Parndas wore their hair long; and the Pahlavas let 
their beards grow; in obedience to his commands. I hem 
also, and other Ksatriya races, he deprived of tho 
established usages of oblations to tire and the study 
of the Vodas, and, thus separated from religious rites, 
and abandoned by the Brahmins, these different tribes 
became Mlecchas.” 4 

Manu, too, classes the Sakas with the Dravidas and certain 
other tribes os degraded Ksalriyaa. 1 

Tho dute of the Brhnt Svuhitd is known to be about 
the middle of the sixth century a.d. These passages show 
that at that date the Sakas were known as a foreign 
people settled in Western India near the Paradas ami 
1‘ahlavas, or Persians, from whom they were distinguished 
by a different mode of wearing their hair. The contempt 
of these foreign settlers for the niceties of Hindu caste 
and ritual excited the disgust of Bruhraunical writers, who 


> M. Ant.. xir. 239; xxil. 189. P£ . .. 

* IlfitbhaibittA’* inscription, No. A, natnrt the nyer* ««•• * 

Dimioa. Tipi, Ksrabras, ami Kilunaki Th« VMtt wths PArsJt. cr l.r, 
rlTer in the Surat Dotnct (•' Archaeological Surrey ol ratern Indio, it, 10J, 
note 2 . 

‘ "TOrau'WU mm), B. ir, eh. Ui. rot. fit. p. 294 ; quoted by 
«’ ;™oo!ed in •• Archaeological Sumy of Western India,” 

iii, W, note. 
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grouped all such unclean foreigners under the comprehensive 
title Mleccha, while giving them a place iu the Hindu 

system by inventing the fiction that the strangers were 
degraded Ksatrivas. 

The Suita king of the Allahabad inscription should, in 
accordance with the above indications, be looked for in 
” rather tlmn in Northern India. 

It. seems to me hardly possible to doubt that the Suka 
prince referred to in the Allahabad inscription was ono 
of the Saka Satraps, who “ held sway, from the lust 
quarter of the first century A.n. to the end of the fourth, 
over a large territory in Western India, which may bo 
said, generally speaking, to have comprised Miilwa, Sind, 
Kaech, Kathiawar, Gujarat proper, and the northern 
Koiikan .... Suriistru was one province only of 
the kingdom.” 1 


These powerful princes arc now commonly termed tho 
Western Satraps, to distinguish them from the Northern 
Satraps of Mathura and Upper India. 

It is certain that all the dates of the Western Satraps 
are recorded in the Saka ora, and Bhagviiolil IndrajI 
thought ^probable that this era was instituted in A.n. 78 
by Nahajvina, tho first Satrap, to commemorate his victory 
over the Sitakarni or Andhra king. Most writers ascrit*, 
the foundation of tho era to the Ku*an sovereign Kaniska. 

Usavadata (Rsabhadatta), the son-in-law of the Satrap 
Nahapana, appears to expressly call himself a Saka in 
one of the Nastk inscriptions, which series of records 
contains several other references to the k.kas collectivelv 
aud to individual members 0 f the race. 1 ’ ’ 

N.l.»pi 0 . ™ by Ck»»u„„, „ mTObcr f 

a different family though probably also a Saka 

■ b “"‘ “ P-^i.v .» 

temporary with Nahapana, and, like him, the general of 


* BhagTinUI IndrajI and flapum. ‘*Th<.. W«tem r.t, . 

18*0, V«|. XXII. p. 610. UTT> K’hatrapM,’- j R a s 

* ** Archaeological Surrrjr of \V,,t<ru .. ■ 

109. IU. 7 ,r ' PP- 101 [note Jj, 10|f 
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some Sakfl sovereign; but, while NahapSna held Surastra 
and the adjacent district*, Chaspina would seem to have 
conquered a great part of Western Rajputana and to 
have established himself at Ajmere, where the greater port 
of hi* coins are found. Subsequently he seems to have 
conquered the kingdom of Matwa and fixed h.s cap.tal at 
Ujjain; there can be no doubt that he is identical w,th 
the Tuurravoc mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy as 
ruling in this capital. After the death of Nahapana, who 
had no sou. Chastana seems to have succeeded to Ins 
dominions; and the Ksatrupa kingdom for the future ma) 
be described us comprising the territories conquered by 
their first two Satraps.” 1 

That kingdom of the Western Satraps had probably before 
the time of Snmudra Gupta absorbed a largo portion of the 
tribal territory of the MSlavas. The kingdom was itselt 
conquered and absorbed into the empire by Samudrn Uuptu s 
son and successor, Caudra Gupta II, and remained mcor- 
porated with it until the coUapse of the imperial Gupta 

power near the end of the filth century. , 

Samudni Gupta, whose direct conquests had reached the 
borders of Mnlwa, must necessarily have been in commu¬ 
nication with the Saka Satraps of the West, and I have 
, J0 doubt that those Satraps are the Sakas referred to by 

Harisona. . . , 

The Satrap Rudrudiiman describes lnmself in the year 

a D. 150 as “ lord of Eastern and Western Akaravati, Anu- 
mdeSa. Anarta, Surastra, fcvabhra, Maru, Kaccha, bindhu, 
Sauvira, Kukura, Aporanta, and Kiriido.” This prince is 
also said to have “exterminated” the Taudhcyas, and 
have twice defeated the Satakanu, or Andhra, king of the 
south. 1 These details justify the description of the Satrap 
kingdom in modern terms, as given by Rhagvaulal Indraji. 

The twenty-sixth and penultimate Western Satrap was 
Rudrascna, son of Rudradaman. His coins, which are 

i 262 . Dt - B^ lcr 1111 TarioM wuntri “ 

aimed. 
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numerous, bear dates ranging from 270 to 298, equivalent 
to a.i>. 348 and 376.' Itudrusena was, therefore, the con¬ 
temporary of Sumudra Gupta, whoso reign extended approxi¬ 
mately from a.d. 345 to a.d. 380, and must have been the 
iSaka prince who sent embassies to Sumudru Gupta. 


3. The Daivaputra Kino. 

The words D<ticaputra-Sd/,i-8dAAn Uf a/,i i n the inscription, 
which are, of course, after the Iudian manner, written 
without any marks of division or punctuation, present many 
difficulties of interpretation, and have been differently 
interpreted. 

Cunningham regarded the three words as forming a single 
compound title, designating a king of the Kuwait tribe 
reigning in the Punjab and Afghanistan. Ilis words are: 

At this very time, a.d. 358, the Kusans were still in 
the height of their power, as the Saumdra Gupta inscription 
on the Allahabad pillar mentions the presents sent by the 
Derapulra Sahi SdfrauufdAi to the Indian king. As these 
were the peculiar titles assumed by the great Kusan kings, 
the presents must have been sent by one of them ." 1 

But it seems to me very unlikely that in the enumeration 
Mnnjmtra-S'W-SiHHHfahi-Saka-MunaMh the first three 
words are to be taken us referring to a single king. The 
triple title would bo extremely cumbrous and unusual, and 
this interpretation appears to destroy the bulunce of the 
sentence. It is much more nnturul to take each title ns 
referring to a singlo sovereign.* It would be difficult to 
find any examplo of the use in a single inscription or coiu 


* J.R.A.8. 1890, p. 6«l 

* Nam. Citron. I8U3 


• .sum. citron. 18'J3, p. 178 ; •* RoporU." Hi. <2. 

* M. Dmuiu tekse the mu view, etui write* : •* , . 

fanix* [wi/. monnekel ecmt eeax tine SemtiJm-Oonte „ , l u j OH 

«l« J..C., rt tjai Mist «fc*i«n«« tor I* pillWr d’AliahiCu u,"* Xm , 1 *“ 
p-rrm. NAJAu, SJWAtSemAdAu. rt Si*„ •• (•• 

m Itev. Sum. 1898, p. 158). 1 do not think that lh. > * kourl ‘«w,' 

h T the Urm, ol the iUripthm, or by the pn,.Jh&fa^£^2^ ^ 
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lcjrend of tho cumbrous complex title Daicaputra - f&hi - 
fdMniifdhi, although it is true that all three titles were 
used bv the Kusnu kings, and two of them may be found 
combined. The Sukas ulso used the titles Siht and Sa/m- 
nustlhi, and it would bo os justifiable to connect those 
words in the inscription with &iia as with Datca/mtra. 

It is just possible that the cognate titles Sd/>i and Sdhditu- 
„lhi ought really to bo treated as a single compound title, 
but with this reservation I have no hesitation m rejecting 
the interpretation approved by Cunningham, and preferring 
that adopted by Fleet, who translates the passago_ m 
question bv the words—“ the Duivaputras, Sahis. SSkanu- 
sdbis, Sitka's, and Murundus.” It is, however, still better to 
treat each terra as singular, and to translate—“ the Daiva- 
putra, the Sahi, the SahiinusShi, the Saka, and the 
Murunda,” the word ‘king* being understood in each cm 
I think this translation is the most correct. The passage 
unquestionably refers to monarchical powers. 

The Sanskrit title Duivuputra could only apply to a 
sovereign ruling in India or on the confines of Indio. 
It is probably of Chinese origin, being the literal 
translation of the Chinese emperor’s title, * San of Heaven 
(TV/i-fcc) 1 Whatever be the correct interpretation of 
the words Sfihi and Sahanuwhi. the application of the 
title Daivaputra is not open to question. It was the 
chosen and, so far as is known, peculiar title of the 
Kunan kings of Peshawar and Kabul—the kingdom of 

Gnndhnra. « . • ii w 

This title Devuputra (Daivaputra) was that specially 

affected by tho great Kusan kings Kanaka lluv,?ka 
(Uuksa or Iluska). and Vasudeva (or N asuska). The 

• - We find . Ute. bat very distinct. remimsocneo of S^thto title* « 

u.. nil „| KiUUfirm, which rails the prince. of the 6ak»-tho 
protect 1 >n uUh. snd thwir ^rctvip. lord SUiinutihi ’’-Stein, 

r^tnsn IMtin on l»do.Scjthi« Coin. ” </W. »o; <p«*« 

T „„ w in Z,a,cKr,ft of Gmun Or. Soc., tol. uw, p. 256). 

. " A Rcc«rJ urfHthe BaddhW RcUp^’’ b T 1 -ttini? l‘*i-T.Ukus., Oifard. 
J8M). p. ISO. note 3. Tbs Chine* influence on Northern India in the enrljr 
oeuturiis of tho Christian era wa. coariderabln. 
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Juina inscriptions from Mathura and the Suuci records olfer 
numerous examples, of which a few may be quoted :_ 

“ In the year 5 of Devaputra Kaniska.” 1 
“ I» the year ... of Devaputra Huviska.” 

“of Devaputra Iluksa.” 8 

“of the Rajatiraja Devaputra Sahi Vasuska.” 3 


It will be observed that in the first two quotations Kaniska 
and Huviska call themselves simply Devaputra, whereas 
the later Tiistiska, in the year 78 (= a.d. 156), adds the 
Persian title Sahi and the Indian titlo Rajntiriija, the 
equivalent of SahiinusahL He does not, however, actually 
combine Sahi and Siihunusahi. 

Fu-hian, travelling about a.d. 40:j, distinguishes the 
region of Gilndharn from the Peshawar country, which 
lay four days’ journey further south, but does not note 
whether or not both districts were uuder tho same govern¬ 
ment. 4 At the time of Iliucn Tsiaog’s visit, about a.d. 631, 
Peshawar was tho capital of Gundhara, which was then 
ruled by a governor sent from Kapi&i, north of Kabul, tho 
local royal fumily of Gandhara having become extinct.* 
In tho interval between tho two Chinese pilgrims tho 
irruption of the White IIuus had effected a revolution in 
all political arrangements. 

The names of the successors of Yasudeva are known 
from coins only. The coins struck in tho Panjab and 
Afghanistan agree closely in form, standard, and style 


with those of the famous kings Kaniska, Huviska, und 
\ asuduva. Some of tho names are monosyllables in the 
Chinese fushion, such as Mi and Bhu. Others have been 
Italianized, and n prince, who probably ruled about a.d. 30b, 
assumed tho purely Indian name Samudra. The coins occu\ 
in four metals—gold, silver, brass, und copper or bronzcA 
Some of these pieces may have been struck by provincial 1 

iplia Tmltta, i, p. 3 «' 2 . iiucriptiim No. 1 . 
a. p. 208, No,. x\ii. 

n. p. 369; a Sinri inscription. 

[P**» x-iii. r 

i, “ Urconil," i, 97 . 
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governors or viceroys of Gaudbilra or Peshawar, and some 
were probably issued by the greater Ku*an sovereign whose 
cupitul wus nt or neur Kabul. 1 One of these Kusiin kings 
is the Devuputru of the inscription. 


4. Tuk Saw King. 


Subject to the reservation already noted that the words 
Sabi and Sahanusahi may possibly be interpreted ns 
forming a compound title referring to one king, though 
preferably’ interpreted as referring to two distinct sovereigns, 
I now proceed to attempt their interpretation on the lattor 


supposition. 

The title Siihi was, as we have seen, used by the 
Devaputra Kusan kings of Gaudhara in the first and 
second centuries a.d. It continued in use on the north¬ 
western frontier of India up to the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 5 The problem before mo is to ascertain 
the princo to whom the title was considered specially 
applicable in the fourth century. • 

Contemporary documents of that period are clearly the 
best available evidence, and the only strictly contemporary 
documents at present accessible are coin legends, on which, 


therefore, my argument will be based. 

It steins to me tlint the Siihi king of the inscription 
was one of those Kidiira Kusan princes who took the 
simplo title of Sabi without addition, and whoso money 
is approximately contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta. 

i TW coim ot tli' no .called Liter lndo-Scythum., or Later Great Ku,in«. 
are deacribad and di*u-Mil by Conwn|{ham (Suna.matw tor l8.J ; 

d 112 mhm V V. A. Smith (Jours. A». Soe. Bengal for tSST, part I, P°,. 
P'llrosln (fcvur NumUm. lor 1890. p. 114). M. I>roum obaerrm (y. IM»: 


Cimrhirhte t!rr Ck his von Kibttl j. 1W T , 

Vwhul «u I ua-Ttamio. Tbe*» ling* wore toccwlrd by a Hiwlo dynasty, 

Who alto took the title of Sihi, ami lasted till A.O. 

TnlocanapVli waa killeil. See alao “Coim of Mediarmd Imlu, !>• M. 
Cunningham fullow* Thoma* in reading At Ktttrmdm uistead of I^.*a.Turm»n. 
In liAVmlr the tiUe VM Humd tOl o-o. UOO. Cnnmngbam -T. tlml Tnlo- 
canapala waa alive in a.t>. 102" 


j.la.i. 1897. 
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Two silver coins issued by one of these princes nre thus 
described by Cuuninghum:— 

“ Eidaru Sabi. 

“ Ohr. Bust of the king to the front, with busby hnir 
on both sides of the face, like the Sassunian kings; crown 
with triplo ornament; long earrings. Indian inscription 
in early Gupta letters, Kit!dr a Kufiua Sabi, the last letter, 
hi, being close to the face on the right. 

“ Ilrr. Fire-altar, with two attendants carrying drawn 
Bwords, or perhaps the borsom. Below the altar are three 
characters, which I take for numerals. They are the 
same on all my three specimens, although the coins are 
from different dies. I read them as 639, which if referred 
to the Suka era would be 339 + 78 = a.i>. 417.” 1 

The weight of each of the two specimens described in 
detail was 56 grains, and the diameter 1*10 inch. These 
coins, which have a very Persian appearance, in spite of 
the Indian legends, appear to me to bo probably the 
coinage of the f>uhi dynasty with which Sumudra Gupta 
bad relations. The coins of which I have quoted the 
technical descriptions are evidently the earliest of a long 
series which ultimately merges into the coinage of the 
kingdom of Kasmir. The kings of Kiisruir intermarried 
with the Sfihi dynasty of KiibuL In tho above quoted 
description Cunninghum gives the date read on the coins 
as 339, but from u passage a few pages earlier it is plain 
that ho really read the date as 239, and adopted the date 
a century later in deference to supposed historical necessities, 
lie says: “The reverse has the Sassaninn fire-altar, with 
three letters or numerals on the base, and the usual 
attendant priests at tho side. I rroil Hit thrrt charaettr* 
04 numeraU forming 239, or ptrhnjn 339, which, referred 
to the era of a.d. 78, would give either A.n. 317 0 r 417 
The latter is the preferable date, as tho period of Kidiira 
can lie fixed with some certainty in the first hnlf of tho 

• Xum. Chroa. 1893, p. 199, pi. «j ; M j t j 
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fifth century A.D 1 lie then proceeds to determine the 
date according to his interpretation of Chinese authorities, 
the correctness of which interpretation I shall not now 
stop to discuss. Cunningham does not explain his reasons 
for reading the three characters as the numerals 239, and 
I am nnable to read them; all I can say is, that no two 
of the characters seem to be identical. 

Kidara is supposed to bo identical with the Ki-to-lo of 
the Chinese writers. The word is evidently a family or 
dvnastic title. A Ki-to-lo chief of the Little Yucln 
(Kusans) established himself at Peshiwar about A.n. 430.* 
Hut, in the time of Samudra Gupta, the Devaputra dynasty 
of Kusiin (Greater Kusiin) princes wus still reigning in 
the Northern Panjab. and the Suhi Kiddrn (Ki-to-lo) must 
apparently be placed further south, somewhere in the 
direction of QamlahSr. The Sabi KidSra princes were 
probably subordinate to the kings who took the higher 
title of Sahanusahi. 


5. Thk Sahanusahi Kino. 

The Sahanusahi, or King of Kings, with whom Samudra 
Gupta hnd diplomatic relations, wus probably the Sassaman 
king of Persia, Sapor, or Shahpur II, whose long reign 
(a.d. 309 to 380 or 381) was almost exactly conterminous 

with that of Samudra Gupta. 

Tho relations of Sapor II with the Kusiin princes on 
the Oxus and on tho Indian frontier were close and 
intimate. Sapor’s predecessor, Honnazd II, married the 
daughter of a Ku«iin king, and has left numismatic 
memorials of his pride in the alliance. Ho struck coins 
in which he described himself ns “the Mazdean, divine 
Hormazd, of tho royal family of the Great Kmans, king 
of kings [*ci7. of I run].’’ Another coin of his presents the 


i Op. cit., p. 184. The iuli" mine, 
i Tbi. 


"'oMfUithtt UtoV [up. tit., p. 151) takti the dal. ». 

424-130. 
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obverse <lcvioc used by bis contemporary Bnsana [Biisa 
coupled with the Sassunian tire-altar os reverse device.^ 

When Sapor II besieged Amidn, tho modern Diarl 
on the Tigris, in a.d. 359, about the middle of the reij/ 
Samudra Gupta, his victory over the Rotnun garrisor 
won with tho aid of Indian elephants and Susan 
The aged Grumbates, king of tho Chionftae, oecil 
the place of honour in tho army of the Great King,! 
he was supported by the Segestani, or &ikns, of Sal 
or Seistiin. 

Cunningham is almost certainly right in interpr 
the term G'kionitae as the Greek translation of Tushiir 
Tukhara (Tokhari), an alternative name of the Su-.un7^ 
with the meaning “ men of the snows.” * 

The term SahlnufShi in the inscription may possiblr 
designate not the Great King of Persin, but the Great 
King of the Kusans on the Oxoa. We have seen that the 
Persian sovereign was so proud of his alliance with tho 
Kusan royal family that ho struck coins specially to com¬ 
memorate the event, and claimed to have become a member 
of bis wife’s clan. The Kusiin and tho Persian sovereigns 
appear to hove met on equal terras, and both assumed the 
title of ** King of Kings.” Certain coins found near the 
Oxus, though of purely Sassanian style and fabric, have 
purely Indian roverse devices, and the ordinary Indo-Ku^dn 
obverse device; that is to say, the obverse, like the coins 
of Kimiska, exhibits the king throwing incense on a firc- 
ultar, and tho reverse exhibits the figure of Siva and his 

1 Cunningham’* reading* and tniulation* (Xum. Chron. 189J, p. | 79 ( 
pi. xiii (lr), fip«. 2, fl) are corrected by M. l>roum (“ Monnaira dm grnnda 
konchana," Iter. Num. IMMi, p. Ml). Neither ITornuud nor any other 
8 a**anian notrrrigo wa. ever •• lung of king* of tho Kttjinn," » n d 
mtwoiurntly. could not hare aMiunrd that title, aa Cunningham *uppi»«d him to 
have liooa. Th* late historian Mtrkhond. «r Kbondamlr (Kchatai 1% tnindatinn 
ii, MO), i* the only writer who mention* th* marriage of Hormard with thn 
Kn*in prinmn, but. a* M. I'ronia obterm, the coin* prorr that M irkhood l in( l 

good authority for hia .tatemout. 1 bar* not had the opportunitr of_■■ 

the tefercura to Mlrkhoud. The Parana coin ha. bom puU.O,. At\hT3E 
in J.4 S.B, 1897. • nifr 

1 Num. Chron. 1893. pp. 1C9-177. Gihhon (rb. tir b 3fn „ 

the date of the ■ice* of Amtda • Cnnningham adopt, the dale a 0 3 ds ' find 
ante, a certain amount of eonfnrioa in the chronology of the oriciiul o’ 8 

Amnion*. Drouin (firm ad. MV. ' ^ “"fr 11 " 11 ™‘fc«nly. 
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hull, with other Indian symbols. The legends of these 
coins arc in corrupt Greek. Cunningham supposed that 
these pieces (e.g. his No. 12, op. cit.) were struck by the 
Sassanian kings after the conquest of a province from the 
Kusans. M. Drouin rejects this hypothesis, and denies 
the supposed conquest. lie prefers (op. cit., p. 1G8) to 
suppose that the huctn kings adopted 1 ersian numes along 
with Persian costume and headdress, just as in India 
Kusun princes adopted Indian names, such as Samudra. 
The coins in question bear the title Sahunusahi in a corrupt 
Greek form. Whether the Ku*In king on tho Oxus was 
identical with or distinct from the Kasim kiug of Kabul, 
I cannot pretend to affirm. 


SECTION VII.—CONCLUSION. 

The weary reader will probably welcome a concise 
summary* of the principal historical results of tho foregoing 
dissertation. In some {mints my conclusions do not exactly 
agree with those set forth in the article on the history of 
Samudra Gupta. Tho opinions now enunciated are the 
outcome of further study, and are believed to he more 
correct. 

Piituliputra (Patna) was tho capital of Samudra Gupta’s 
father and predecessor, Candra Gupta I (a.i>. 318 to 345), 
the first independent sovereign of the Gupta fnmily. The 
dominions of that prince, though considerable, were of 
moderate extent. They appear not to have extended 
farther cast than Bhagalpur (Curnpa), and not much 
farther west than Lucknow. They comprised tho whole 
of Bibar, both north and south of the Ganges, Oudh, 
and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces, 
the northern boundary being probably the first range of hills. 

Samudra Gupta (a.i>. 34-5 to 380) devoted his reign to 
the enlargement of his father's boundaries. lie found 
Pataliputra no longer suitablo as u permanent residence, 
and after the early part of his reign his heudquurters 
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were probably fixed most often either at Ayodhva or 
Kuusarnhi, which latter city was not very far from 
Allahabad. 1 

In the course of u long reign, which must have lusted 
at least thirty-five years, Sumudru Gupta reduced to 
complete subjection nine kings of Northern India, and 
incorporated their dominions in his empire. He brought 
under his control the wild chiefs of the forest tribes along 
the Narmada river and in the recesses of the Vindhyu 
mountains, and so extended his sway thut his empire wus 
bounded on the east by the Brahmaputra, on the north 
by the Himalaya, ou the west by the Sutluj, Jumna, and 
Betwa, und on the south by the Narmada. Beyond these 
limits he held in subordinate alliance the frontier kingdoms 
of tlio Gangetic delta, and those of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya, as well as the freo tribes of Miilwa and Riijputuaa. 
A brilliant and successful raid brought his victorious armies 
to the extremity of tho Peninsula, and effected the humilia¬ 
tion und temporary subjugation of twelve kingdoms of tho 
south. On his north-western frontier tho Indian emperor 
maintained close diplomatic relations with the Kusiiu princes 
of Kabul und Qanduhur, and probably with the Great King 
of Persia. The fumo of the southern raid penetrated to 
Ceylon and other islands, and brought to the victor’s court 
embassies und complimentary presents from many strange 
und distant lauds. 


* Katt.imW is usual!; identified with Knud, » Tillage about tw.ntr 
miles west of Allahabad. The idratifiratieii is in this sense rorrn t that "IT " 
h« been belieud hr local r«idcnta since at leastT^ W tTTlL 
K.nVimbi ii. Jtt). Ilut K.mm .. net the Kauaambi risk'd 

b, l.nen fsi'UHf. which lay much farther moth. llharhul mmwpoud. ,t|, 
well with the laautiun of Kau-smbi aa described hr Ilium T.ian.. ti' 

WhiCh “ tUCk " CUr ' ,h ' d Uul ' '- r-md 
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TIIE 

eleventh international congress 

OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Paris, 1897. 


The Congress was held, as announce, at Pans from the 
5th to the 12th of September. The attendance was 
unusually large, about eight hundred membra huung 
given in their adhesion, of whom nearly a hundred were 

ladies. . . , 

The following were the Sections organized 


Skctiox I («)i India. 


Prenuient —Lord Reay. _ , _ , 

Viee~PretideuU —Hofruth Dr. Biihler, Professor Kern, and 

Professor Pischel. 


Section I ( l>), Iras. 
Presiden t —Professor Hubschmann. 
Vice-President — M. Esotf. 


Suction I (c), Arias Philology. 

President —Professor de Gubernatis. 
Vice-Presidents— 'S IM. Kretschmer and Oulianov. 


Sscnoa II («), China and Japan. 

President —lli» Excellency Tshing Tshung. 

Vice-Presidents — Ur- Tomii, Professor Schlegel, and 

Professor Douglas. 
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Section II ( b ), Isoo-China. 

President —Professor Kern. 

Vice-Presidents —General Ilornco Browne and Mr. St.John. 

Sectioh III, Moslem Languages and Akchakology. 
President —Professor de Gooje. 

^ residents — Ilolrath I)r. Kurabncek and Professor 
V. ItudIntf. 

Section IV (a), Semitic. 

President —Professor Guidi. 

^ lfr '^ residents —Professor Kuutsch and Monsignor Lamy. 

Section I V (A), Assyriology. 

President —Professor Tiele. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr. Pinches, Professor Horomcl, nnd 
Professor Iluupt. 

Section V, Egypt. 

President —Professor Navi lie. 

Viet-Presidents —Professor Lieblein and Professor Erman. 

Section \ I, Greece and the Orient. 

President —Mr. Bikelas. 

Vice-Presutents — Professor Kruiubacher nnd Professor 
Strxyguwski. 

Section VII, Ethnography and Folklore. 
President —Professor Vnmbery. 

f tee-Presidents Professor deGubernatis, Professor Budloff, 
M. do ClaparWe, and Professor V. Schmidt. 


The Indian Section and Sections III and IV were 
especially crowded, and a large number of papers was 
submitted. Me have drawn up u full list of U |1 tbe ^ 
papers but as it would occupy about eleven pages in print, 
and the bare titles would afford very little indication of 
the contents and value of the papers, it has been considered 
better ufter aU not to print it. 
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The Congress, meeting as a whole, performed two duties 
of considerable interest for Oriental scholars. It settled, 
in the first place, the rules under which future meetings 
of the Congress should bo held, und it formally passed 
certain resolutions on Oriental matters considered at the 
moment to be of pressing importance. As each of these 
resolutions embodies the considered opinion of those most 
competent to judge on the particular matters reterred to 
in them, it is hoped they will have duo weight with the 
Governments or bodies to whom they are addressed. They 
are as follows:— 


Resolutions passed ht the Congress. 

1. Lo Congr&s adresso au Gouverriement de l’lnde ses 
remerciements au sujet des mesures qu’il a pris pour 
assurer la conservation des monuments de la sculp¬ 
ture bouddhique qui subsistent dans les montngnes 
et les values du Swat et dans la region avoismante. 

II reconnnit particulierement les heureux efforts 
do Sir Charles Elliott, qui, en qunlitiS de lieuteuant- 
gouvernour du Bcngale, a pu en preserver et en 
disposer A Museo de Calcutta quelques specimens des 

plus intt ? resaants. ... . 

Eu roAine temps, le CongrAs desire iusister auprts 
du Gouvernement do l'lnde sur la ntaante qu d 
y nurait i\ exercer unc surveillunco effective sur les 
collectionneurs et lea amateurs, qui, en s’apprapnunt 
des fragments de sculpture, cauaent a leur insu des 
dommsges considerables A ccs pr.'*cieux monuments. II 
estime que cette recommandution est des plus urgente. 

2. Le Coughs exprime le vmu quo lo Gouvernement de 
l’lnde ait connaiasance de la haute estime qui profosse 
la Section des Longues et de l’Areb&logie des Pays 
Arvens, pour les services eminent* rendus par lo 
Major H. A. Deane, C.S.I.. Political Agent, Swat, 
I)ir. and Chitral. A l’archcologio et A ldpigraphw 
indiennes, par la protection qu’il a exertto et qu il 
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exerce encoru A l’egard des monuments ancicns de 
lu vallce du Swat et do la region avoisinaute. 

3. Consid<?rnnt quo des fouillcs methodiquoment conduites 

dans le sol do l’Inde promettont les decouvcrtcs les 
plus pr&ieases; considcrnnt coinbicn il importo quo, 
pour une pureille tuche, l’initintive priveo ot le 
ooncoursde 1’Occident n’ussocicnt uux vuessi liberalcs 
et si &luir£s du Gouvemement do l’lnde, POnziemo 
CongrAs des Orientalises emit le varu qu’il soil fonde 
le plus t«St possible, une Association intornationale 
fxtur 1 exploration archeologique do l’Indo, “ India 
Exploration Fund," qui auruit son siege a Londres. 

II delegue a uu Comite, compose^du TrAs-IIonorable 
Ix>rd Reay, do Sir Alfred Lynll, de MM. Em. 
Sennit, professeur* Hofrath G. Rubier ct R. Pischel, 
Sergo d’Oldenburg, ot Comte F. Pulle, le soin do 
faire les demarches et de prendre les decisions qui 
puroitront necessaires pour nssurer lu constitution 
definitive et le fonctionnerneut utile do la Societe. 

4. Le CongrAs adresso uu Gouvcruemeut do 1‘Inde ses 

remorciements pour lu part qu’il u pris dans les 
recentes decouvertes faites sur le lieu de nnissance 
do Bouddha. 

II exprimo Pespoir que des roesures pourront etre 
prises, de concert nvec lo Gouvemement du Nepal; 
pour preceder A des nouvelles fouilles penduut lu 
procbaitie saison d'hiver. 

5. Le Congris adresso au Gouvemement du Nepal ses vifs 

remorciements pour les facilitea qu’il u nccordees 
uux recherches faites A Kupiluvostu et A Lumbini 
et les secours precieux qu'il a niusi prAte A une des 
decouvertes archeologiquos les plus importante* du 
sieelc. 

6. Le CongrAs exprimo sa vivo gratitude pour la munificcnco 

uvec luquello lo Gouvemement du Rengale, sous 
Padministration de Sir Charles Elliott, Lieuteuaut- 
Gouverneur. a ouvert A Plndinn 31usi ;um una 
“ galerio Asoka," rendunt aiusi accessible anx 
Suvants, A Paide do cetle collection de platres les 
principules inscriptions d’Asoku. 
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7. Le CongrAs Amet le viru que M. le Dr. Pope »oit 

mis on Atat do publicr les travaux interessants 
auxqtieU il a consacre ses talents. 

8. Le CongrAs estime qu’il y u urgence 4 pubUer uno 

edition critique des textes socres de Jamas. 

9. Le CongrAs exprime ses 'if. remerciements an 

Gouvernement de I’Inde pour avoir mis a execution 
lo vii'u presente au Congres de Vienne (1886) de¬ 
mandant uue statisuque des luugues de l’lnde. 11 
tient 4 signaler lea services qui pourra rendre 4 la 
linguistique cctte entreprise, quund elle uura etc 
complAtement menee 4 bien. 

10 Attendu la haute importance que pr&ente 1 inscrip¬ 
tion murale do la pagode d’Oodevpor pour 1 histoire, 
lu linguistique, la religion, et la chronologic de 
l’lnde; roais, considerant qu’il existe deux traduc¬ 
tions contradictoiros de cetto inscription transente 
du paU eu Sanscrit, ceUe du brahme Kumala-hantn 
(interprAte de la SociAtA Asiutique de Calcutta) et 
cello du IL P. Burthey (de la Compugmo de Jesus). 
Le XI" Congres des Orientalistes emet lo veeu: Quo 
la SociAtA Asiutique de Calcutta vcuiUe bieu fame 
le necessaire pour produire 4 l’appui do la copio du 
texte de cetto inscription, donnAo par Princeps. et 
publico duus ses Annalcs, la photographie ou iom- 
preiute du dit texte mural. 

11 Le CongrAs expriiue au Gouvernement o e\ an 
ses remercieraenta pour les encouragements qu il 
a donnes aux recherches historiques, par la publi¬ 
cation des “Archaeological Reports,” ainsi quo par la 
publication du “Muhiivumsa" et des autres documents 
nuciens de Covlan. 11 espAre quo lo Gouveruemeiit 
pounmivra l’muvre si heureusement commencAe. 

]2 Le Congres exprime ses remerciements A 1 UnivermtA 
du Punjab et au Gouvernement du Kachemire, 
pour les prAeieux secours que, sur la rocommaudat.on 
du CongrAs de Geneve, ils ont prAtc aux travaux 
de 31. le Dr. Stein, lui permettuut d achever su 
traduction de In Rujatarangini et de poursmvre sc* 
recherches topographiques. 
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En mdrae temps, il exprime de va>a qae les moyens 
lui soient donnes de completer l'ouvrage par une 
introduction historique. 

13. Le Congres des Orientalistes de 1H97 ndresse uux 

8ocietes de Geographic des di lit" rents pa vs, et 

3 1 India Office, lu denmnde d’entreprendre la closse- 
mcnt chrouologique et la publication des cartes qui, 

4 diifcrentes epoques, ont dte trucces sur les different* 
pays d’Oricnt. 

14. Le Congres cstime qu'il y u urgence 4 publier une 

Edition critique des textes sacres de Jainas. 

15. Le Congres invite le Gouvernemcut de Birmanie 

a faire lui re des fouilles sur les emplacements oil 
etaient situees les anciennes villes, et 4 confirr ce soiu 
4 des persouucs complicates. 

10. Le Congies rciiouvelle uvec instances le vceu dej4 

fonnule au 7* Congres des Orientalistes de Vienne, 
4 1 instigation de MM. Muller et Xoeldeke, qu’une 
edition critique du Talmud voie le jour le plus t6t 
possible. 

1*. Le Congres des Orientalistes, reunie 4 1’aris en 

1897, exprime le vif intdrdt qui lui inspire In pub¬ 
lication projeteo sous le titre do “ MonuinenU do 
1 Art byzantiu,” et croit devoir recommander instara- 
ment cette publication 4 la liberate sollicitude du 
Gouvernement fran^aia. 

18. Le Congres, consul drant Timportunce historique et 

archdulogiquc des monuments anciens de l’ludo- 
Chine tran 9 aise, emet le vteu que des mesures de 
conservation soient prises sur place pour empeeher 
la dissemination des pieces. 

19. Le Congres ndopte la projet de decision presentee 

par la Commission do l'Encyelopodie musulmane, et 
confirme M. Goldziher daus ses functions de directeur- 
geudrul de rentreprise. Le nom du M. le Boron 
ltosen cst adjoutd a la liste des merabres de la 
Commission. 
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There was on unusually large attendance from England 
at this Congress. But notwithstanding that fact, the prepon¬ 
derance, both in scholarship and influence, was unmistakably 
on the side of foreign scholars. This is not owing to the 
want of ability in Englishmen to undertake this kmd ot 
work The manner in which the foreign scholars expressed 
their appreciation of the work of the few Englishmen who 
have been able to devote their lives to Oriental study, » 
quite enough to show that this is not the <**c. But 
whereas the foreign Governments have established and 
equipped large and important Oriental schools in Fans, 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, the English Govern¬ 
ment, which has larger interests at stake is content to 
drift along, under the new conditions of modern days, with 
the same scant provision of all such incitements to study 
it has considered sufficient in the past. 
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Thk Remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District. 

By Vincent A. Smith, I.C.S. pp. 2(3, with three 

1-inns. (Allubabud, 1896. Price, Ks. 1 8 0.) 

The author savs “a study of tlio remains on the spot 
has convinced mo that Kada cannot possibly be the site 
of Kusunagura or Kusinarii, and that the identification is 
largely based upon misstatement* of fact and fallacious 

reasoning.” , . 

In support of this ho first describes the remains at Kasia, 

as they are, giving a plan and pointing out the inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies in General Cunningham’s “ Reports.” Uo 
then sets out what tho Chinese pilgrims said about Kusinari, 
combining the results in a plan. Neither the two accounts 
nor the two plans can be made to agree; and the conclusion 
is inevitable that Kasia is not the place described as Kusi- 

niirn by the pilgrims. . 

The best thanks of scholars are due to the author tor 

this detailed exposure of a blunder that ought never to 

have been made. . , 

The point which seems to bavo chiefly led to it was the 

discovery of a statue at Kasia, supposed by Carleylle and 
Cunningham to represent the dying Buddha; and the 
fact that Yuan Thsiang refers to the existence m the 
seventh century a.d. of such u statue at Kusinura. But 
the statue found at Kasia does not represent the dying 
Buddha at all. It is a colossal stated figure, whereas the, , , 

pilgrim distinctly states that the statue he saw at Kusinarii 
* • f 

{ ! 
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wus a recumbent statue, the figure lying with its hcnd to 
the north, as if asleep. The representation of a dying man 
would naturally be a recumbent, not a seated, figure; and 
the distinction between the two, which are well-established 
types, ought to have been unmistakable by anyone claiming 
to be an Indian archaeologist. 

It is a pity that Indian archaeologists ignore the detuils 
given in the most ancient records concerning the places 
they attempt to identify. Before writing ubout Kusinara, 
it would seem almost a matter of course that not only the 
descriptions of u traveller in the seventh century a.d., but 
also ull that can be gathered from the words—at least 
a thousund years older—of the Pali Pitakas, should be in 
tho writer's rnind. We there learn from Mahiivaggu, vi, 
34-38, that the Buddha journeyed along the following route: 
Vesali, Bhaddiya-nagara, Apana, Kusinara, Atuma, Siivutthi. 
The contrary route from Siivutthi to Vesifli is given at Sutta 
Nipiita, p. 185. Tho name of the grove of Sola-trees nndcr 
which the Buddlm died is tho Upovattaua, “ on the further 
side of the river Hirarivavuti" ("Buddhist Suttas,” S.B.E., 
xi, p. So); and the route by which it was reached was Vesilli, 
Bliundugnmu, Amba-garan, Jumbu-guina, Bhega-nugara, PavS 
(these two lost also mentioned in tho same order in the 
Sutta Kipiita, p. 185), and across the river Kakutthd, to 
Kusinarii ("Buddhist Suttas,” pp. 64-74, 82). There is 
no reference in the oldest texts to its being a walled town; 
it is called a " wattle und duub town, a village in the midst 
of tho jungle” (ibid., pp. 100, 248). Other references 
are Anguttara, 2. 274 ; Uduna, p. 37. 

Mr. ^ incent Smith is inclined to identify Kosia with the 
site of the Stiipo erected by Asoka’s ancestors, the Molivas 
of Pipphalivana, over the embers that remained after the 
burning of the pyre on which tho Buddha’s l>ody was con¬ 
sumed (see “ Buddhist Suttas,” S.B.E., xi, pp. 134 t 135 ) 
And he gives practical suggestions as to how arehoeologicnl 
investigations at the place could best be carried out. It 
is needless to state how important and interesting might 
be the discoveries resulting from tho thorough exploration 
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of such a site as Pipphalivana, and we trust that Mr. Smith * 
able report will lead to something being done, more 
especially as the work would be greatly facilitated bv the 
presence, on the spot, of so competent a scholar as Dr. Hoey. 


A. A. MaCDONEU. VKntc Mvnini.noY. GrundrUs der Indo- 
Arisehen Philology und Altertumskunde, herausgegeben 

.Ton Gkoko Blhi.ek. (Strassburg: Karl F. Triibner, 

* 1897.) 

The latest contribution to that great encyclopedia of 
Tndo-Arvan research, which is now in course of publication 
under the editorship of Hofrath Dr. Babler, is Professor 
A. Macdonell's “ Vedic Mythology.” Since our first ac¬ 
quaintance with the remnants of the religious poetry of 
ancient Indio, the difficult problems of Vedic mythology 
hare occupied a prominent place among the different branches 
of Indian and even of Indo-European philology. None 
of the European nations can indeed boast of possessing an 
equally large number of hymns, composed by priests anil 
leaders of religious thought in the remotest period of their 
history, and of as vast a religious literature as that which 
surrounds those venerable documents of the beliefs of ancient 
India. Of the songs that were composed iu honour of Thor, 
of Woden, or of Swantowid, we base none; Vedic hymns 
we reckon by hundreds. Tho extent of these materials, 
the simplicity of tho conception of some Vedic gods, and 
the compound character of others, have given this branch 
of Sanskrit philology a particular charm, which even for 
tho future will not fail to attract the mind of students of 
history of religion. Vedio mythology has to teach a lesson 
of its own. I think thut a just appreciation of the contents 
of Vedic literature on tho pnrt of modem scholars would 
huvo prevented some fashionable fallacies, such as tho over¬ 
estimate of ancestor-worship or totemism, which are by 
some regarded as the very base or source of religious life. 
There exists among Vedic scholars, with perhaps one or 
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two exceptions, no disagreement as to the necessity of 
deriving most of the old Indian deities from physical 
phenomena, however much they disagree as to the 
interpretation of the original meaning. Ancestor-worship 
hsis certainly been one side of ancient mythology, hut it 
is not the only or even the roost prominent one. Ilnw is 
it possible that the greut lights of heaven, which regulate 
tho course of time, create summer and winter, dispel the 
darkness of night, should have influenced the mind of 
primitive man less than the belief in the power of the 
deeeused or in malign spirits ? These so-called savages, 
whatever they may have been, herdsmen or husbandmen, 
were not entirely troglodytes, and felt more than we do 
the influence of those forces that regulated their daily life— 
of Sun and Moon, of Storm and Weather. I cannot help 
thinking that a more sympathetic attention paid to the facts 
as represented by tho Ycda, than has been paid by some 
authorities, would have assigned to nncestor-worship and 
fetishism the limited share in mythology which alone they 
deserve. 

It is the knowledge of Vedic facts which give M. Muller’* 
position its strength over his opponents. It might be argued 
to the contrary, that the great difference of opinion between 
scholars os to the true character of many a Vedic god, and 
the difficult)' of arriving at au understanding with regard 
to method, cannot be said to be in favour of this position 
claimed for the Vedic mythology. But it is the great 
extent of the literature, the kuowledge of its historical 
evolution, which create tho great difficulties that beset our 
way in Vedic mythology. I fear tho seeming absence of 
historical development in tho mythology of savago tribes, 
the simplicity of its scanty materials, are but delusive os to 
its real value, and would prove imaginary if we could have 
access to its unrecorded history. Because we know little 
of this history we think we tread upon firmer ground. 

Professor Macdonoll’s careful exposition of facts will, 
amidst the many important additions that have been made 
within tho last few years to our knowledge of the subject, 
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maintain a position of its own. The contributor to an 
encyclopedia has to carry out his task under certain 
restrictions imposed upon him by the somewhat retrospective 
character of his work. lie is more expected to give us 
an account of the present line of research than to advance 
science or to solve problems on his own part. Professor 
Maedonell has not only fulfilled this first duty, but also 
given a detailed description of Vedic gods and heroes 
which is entirely based upon the original texts, und this 
makes his work an especially valuable source of information. 

It is this painstaking statement of facts which forms its tiisin 
feature and will ensure it a conspicuous rank. It begins 
with an introduction dealing with general problems, such 
us “Religion and Mythology,” “ Method to be pursued”; 
treats in the second chapter of the ” Vedic conceptions of 
the world and its origin in the third of the “Vedic gods,” 
divided bv him into celestinl, atmospheric, terrestrial, and 
abstract 'gods, besides points of smaller importance us 
goddesses, dual divinities, groups of deities, and lower 
deities, which are separately represented under four more 
headings. This division recommends itself from a prac¬ 
tical point of view, and I could offer no better one; but 
is theoretically liable to some objection, ns the limits 
between celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial gods are 
constantly shifting, according to the varying interprets- 
tion given to the original character of the gods by different 
scholars. Brhasputi, for instance, whom the nuthor him¬ 
self considers as “an aspect of Agni as a divine pnest 
presiding over devotion,” is reckoned by him among the 
terrestrial gods, while others think him a more representa¬ 
tion of priestly action, the abstraction of the powers of 
prayer. I still hold to my conviction, that tho starting- 
point of this personification was the moon. The spiritual 
character imputed to this luminary by Vedic time, has, 
I believe, not been taken sufficiently into account when 
dealing with this divine personage of the Old-Induin 
Olvmpos. I nray refer to o well-known verae of the 
Purus* hymn, saying that from the eye of IWa the 
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sun b'm born, and from bis mind the moon, and to further 
e vidence collected in my “ Ved. Myth.,” i, p. 404. Besides 
that, we find in the Upnnisods two passages reflecting 
u similar view. 1 Indrn, the Ksatriya among the gods, has 
developed from a physical phenomenon into a god-warrior, 
and the prototype of earthly kings ; likewise has Brhasputi, 
the heavenly Bruhiuun or Purohita, taken his origin from 
the moon as the presiding deity of the Bruhmanas. 
I may hero quote—though I generally do not think that 
Pali will help us much in the understanding of Vcdio 
mythology, and has even already caused some misunder¬ 
standing—a passage of the Dhammapada (No. 387) 
exhibiting exactly that train of thought which, in my 
opiuion, underlays the Vedic development of the Sun into 
a warrior, and of the Moon into BrluwpatL 1 

Though I did not wish to leave this objection unnoticed, 
which theoretically might be mado against Professor 
Macdonell’s above-mentioned division, which is, in fact, 
a very old one and goes back to Hindoo writers, I willingly 
confess that ho has done all ho could to avoid all dis¬ 
advantages which might accrue from it, by giving first 
tho characteristic features of each god, independent of 
nny interpretation, and ndding at the end a review of 
ull different opinions brought forward with regard to his 
original meaning. Tho last four chapters, dealing with 
mythical priests und heroes (TV), animnto and inanimate 
objects (V), demons nnd fiends (VI), and eschatology (VII), 
are worked out with Professor Macdonell’s usual care. 

A few mistakes might be noticed in conclusion. At 
§33 I should havo expected to find a few words with 
regard to Snmudrn, whose personification is dimly fore¬ 
shadowed in Vedio hymns. Vedic trarsa and Aveston 
hrartta (?) cannot bo identified (p. 114). It U not Roth 

1 Stv DcUMtn, ** Srehiiy CpsniysdV’ InUei, Ul . Muad.’ 

* diri Upali idieto 
rattim thkdti nmdtmj | 
tmn*Adk» Haiti ft tapai, 
jkdf i lapati itdkmuna j 
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who explained Aditi as imperishable celestial light (123). 

which is omitted in the List of Abbreviations, 
means: Barth, "Les Religions de l'lnde.” 

A. IIlLLEBRANOT. 

Breslau, Monfiaupistrasse 14, July, 1897. 


Das LkBES DKR VOR1SLAMI8CHK.N BEnCINF.N NACH I*KV 

Quelle* oeschildkkt, von Dr. Georo Jacob. 
pp. 179. (Berlin: Mayer & Mueller, 1895.) 
Altarabische Paralleces zum Alten Testament Zusam- 
mknokstellt, von Dr. Geobg Jacob. (Parts III un< 
IV of “Studien in Arabischen Dichtern.”) pp. 2-5. 
(Berlin, 1897.) 

In the first of the treatises mentioned above the author 
endeavours to give as complete a picture of ancient 
Bedouin life and culture as may he pourtrayed from 
the different traits depicted in their poems. Greek and 
Latin writers still form the chief sources from which many 
students draw instruction on this subject, but these must 
l>c regarded as only accessory to the direct information 
to be found in Arab literature itself and to the autopsy of 
modem travellers. The uni>arallcled conservatism of life in 
the desert fortunately allows these two factors to work 
hand in hand. Thus, whilst modern experiences tend to 
confirm the statements of ancient poets, they also help to 
give us a more correct understanding of the same. 

Other authors have already published their researches on 
kindred subjects; and in matters connected with religious 
customs. Dr. Jacob’s work runs parallel with VTellhausen’s 
“Resto altarubischen Ileidcnthums,” from the first edition 
of which he quotes. This is unfortunate, as the second 
edition, published this year, has many alterations. Certain 
items are also to bo found in the writings of the late 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, Wilken, Goldziher, and 
others. Yet Dr. Jacob has treated his material quite 
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independently, nnd his results often differ from those of his 
predecessors. Considering the nuturo of the sources on 
which he hus chiefly relied, it must be admitted that ho 
has been on the whole successful in coping with difficulties 
which tax all the learning and critical tuct of accomplished 
Arabic scholars. His extensive knowledge of ancient Arub 
poetry render him well qualified to write on this subject. 

Although in the title the author only refers to tho 
Bedouins, much that the book contains also holds good for 
the tribes settled in towns and villages. It must not bo 
implied that because a certain amount of culture is to be 
found among tho Bedouins, thut this had originated with 
them. 1 he} rather adopted such customs as presupposed 
certain forms of social life. It is, therefore, almost im¬ 
possible to describe the habits of tho Bedouins alone, to 
the exclusion of Arabs in general, or to restrict tho sources 
to bo drawn upon for information to their poems. In 
Judges, viii, 21, 26, e.g., we find references to golden moons 
and -chains hung round tho necks of the Iilunaelites' 
camels, as well us to articles of men’s dress. I may add 
here that a kind of camel’s bridlo is known to the Mishnah 
(Subbuth, v, 2), under the Persian name qfalr (see Lew, 
W. B.), ns also u little bolster (m'futtMh) hanging down 
the camel’s tail as a kind of amulet. These seem to havo 
been introduced by travellers. If we find the word hAuut 
used in Bedouin poetry to designate a wine-stall it 
was brought from tho north country, although both in 
Syriac nnd the language of tho Mishnah it signifies a shop 
in general (Abhoth, iii, 16; Ta'anith, i, 6 . See also Fraenkcl, 
“ Aram. Freradw.,". p. 172). Agh., iv, p. 16, gives a graphic 
description of a scene in the house of u Syrian wine merchant 
(bait khatumir) in which tho poet Homan b. Thabit, who 
was not a Bedouin, participated. In the verses attached 
to tho tale Hawaii speaks of the huuht (ed. Tunis 
p. 35, Lq.,- Agh., ib., has Ulkhammar), which word occum 
again in his verses three times (pp. 00 , 73 , 90). I>r. Jacob 
is at pains to prove that the Mohammedan prohibition of 
wine was dictated by the prophet’s desire to injure the 
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Jewish wine trade in Medina. This motive would scarcely 
btt ve sufficed if the wine trade hud entirely been in the 
hands of the Jews, which it was not; apart from which 
Mohammed could easily have inhibited the purchase of their 
(roods. It seems more likely that the prohibition of t_.no 
ST. some way connected with the very strict rabbuiical 
decree forbidding the use of wine obtained from pagan 
hands for fear of its having been contaminated by contact 
with idolators (Mishit. Abb. Zo., ii, 3; v, i). In the Qomn 
(v. 921, wine is placed on a par with the martr game, 
statue*, and the divining arrows. The final prohibition m 
the verse quoted is certainly later than the year 4 u ; , and 
Wlla not revealed until some time after the expedition to 
Kheibar, when Jewish trade in the Hiji* was out of 

qU For°the comparison of battle to a mill sec also the verse, 
of Ku'b b. A1 Ashruf Ibn Hisb, p. 548 (Agh., six. p. 10), 
-The mill of Hadr has crushed the warrior., etc. Ihe 
notion that a child inherits the qualities of its maternal 
uncle (see Wilken, " Das Matriarohat,” p. 44 sqq ), aDo 
exists among Jew. even at the present time. \V ritiug, or 
rather epigraphy (o/iraAy), is also mentioned by Zoheir, 

17, 0, aud Deltclua, V. C. A., p. 107,1. 7. f 

The smaller volume on the ParalleteM forms a kind ot 
supplement to the first book, although compiled with 
different purpose. To give an aphoristic character to 
Gen. xxv, 32, is hardly justified, as ,t more probably 
refers to the speaker’s perilous calling. The author s 
addition, tchlimlich doch, is not to be found in the original. 
For further examples for the use of th ? idea of threshing 
us a simile for fighting, see Is. xxv. 10; M.cuh, iv, 13. 
The cull «Wim2 [Bethinenleben, p. 51) may be comjwre 

to Cant. ii. H. The author’s explanation of taltalhm 
(Caul v, 1 l) = Arab. (aldlil, is not quite satisfactory. ll*o 
L/.W. comparatioHU seems to be the shaking movement for 
which the paragraph in LU&u a! Aral furnishes strong 
p Lf, dSmZ. p. a. L 8, also, should represent^ the 
tanaoii of w*r. Here are one or two more instances- UU 
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that I hud been given the black poison to drink M —Hassan 
b. Th. Diwin, p. 24, L 8: of. Jer. is, 15; xxii'i, 15; 
1 s. lx, -J. Di'Itctut, p. 2,1. 15, cf. also Pa. cxxxvii, 5. 

IL tt 

PtR AraBER AU \ ERMITtXER PER Wl.SSEXSCHAKTKX IX 
PKREX UeBKHGANG VOM ORIENT IX DEN OoClDRXT, 
vou Prof. Dr. II. Scter. 2nd editiou. 8vo, pp. JJ2.' 
(Auniu, 18‘J7.) 

This is » lecture delivered by Professor Sutor in Zurich, 
describing the position of the Arabs as a connecting medium 
between Oriental and Occidental learning. Being designal 
for un audience whoso main interest centred in the latter, it 
coutains littlo that is new. The author hus a fair knowledgo 
of the literature in question, although he does not seem to 
have always drawn from the chief sources. Of Stcin- 
schneider’s bulky works nud innumerable articles, nearly 
all of which are devoted to the subject, he seems not to 
have heard. Many famous Arab names have esenped him, 
and too little is said on the achievements of the Arabs in 
mechanics and the munufaeturc of astronomical instruments. 
No mention is mude of music, and the inferior branches of 
studies such as magic, etc., which also had some inHucnco 
on European thought. 

IL H. 

Catalooce ok tiir Coins or the Ixdiax Mtseum. Br 
C. J. Rodgers. 4 Parts. (Calcutia, 18JKI-C.) 

f 

In this book Mr. Rodgers catalogues the Collection of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which was formed 
by donations of duplicates from the British Museum, coins 
formerly in the Calcutta Mint, from the De Locssoe Collection 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, from the Archaeological 
Surveys, from treasure trove, aud a few gifts. 

The Catalogue shows that the collection is very defective 
in classes of coins in which it might easily he’ especially 
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strong; lias many duplicate coins, and of Mine many 
specimens. All this shows the need of a Curator with 
u knowledge of Oriental Numismatics, and some inclina¬ 
tion towards that branch of study; and it is hoped that 
the newly-appointed Curator of the Museum will become, 
if he is not already, interested in the subject, so that the 
collection may be made what it ought and might easily 
be—a, or the only, tolerably complete one of the coinage 
of Iudin. Ono who knows what are the wants, what and 
where to collect, and what could be judiciously exchanged, 
might, with the opportunities for acquiring coins given to 
the Government Museum, effect this before it is too late, 
for some classes of coins are getting much scarcer as years 
go on. It has been the practice to number each com added 
to the collection, and to give it the next vacant number m 
the list of additions. They wero then arranged m drawers 
according to the numbers given them, and without any 
regard to the region, date, dynasty, or people to which 
they belonged. A. glance at any page of the Catalogue 
will show this—o.g., page 3, where the first com is num¬ 
bered 8 713, and the second, a duplicate of it, 12,< t 0. llenco 
the work of compiling the Catalogue must have been very 
heavy, and Mr. Rodgers is probably the only man who 
would have undertaken it and completed it ns ho has done. 

Part I contains the coins of the Sultans of Dehli and their 
contemporaries. The early Sultans are well represented, but 
some others not so, and the coinages of Mulwa. Gujarat, 
Kulburga, Bengal, Kashmir, etc., need many additions, some 

of which might be easily got. , _ .. 4 . 

Part II contains the Moghul Emperors of India, tho 
E.I.C. the Native States, and the Indian (British) Empire. 
In thU part tho description of tho coins of the Native States 
is especially valuable, as but little work has as yet been done 
with that class of coin, but here, again, hut comparatively 
few Stutes are represented. 

Part III contains Ancient and Mediaeval Coins of India; 
Part IV Graeco-Bacttian, Indo-Scvthiun, Greek, Roman, 
Parthian’, Sassauiun. Miscellaneous Muhammadan, Ghazni, 
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Durrani, Modem Viatic, European, and American. In both 
these Parts there ure some valuable and interesting coins, but 
also some remarkable deficiencies. 

Hie work would have been more valuable bud references 
been given throughout to some other catalogues or lists. It 
is noticed that in the first pages references are given to 
Thomas’ “ Patbun Kings,” but beyond that there are none. 
There are, us might be expected in such a work, mistakes 
in the text, uud one may be mentioned as u specimen. Ou 
the tnujoriry of the horseman und bull coins the word 
is correctly so spelt, though in some it is spelt ijft ; but the 
latter spelling is given throughout in this Catalogue. The 
illustrations ure good, but there is an unlucky jumble of 
figures in plates iv, v, and vi of Part II, by which one 
student, at least, has been already confused/ The figure 
marked p. H-l, No. 8,'MO, i.e. a coin of Uurodn, should be 
marked p. 159, No. 12,243, a coin of Jaipur; that marked, 
p. 159, No. 12,243, i.e. the above-mentioned Jaipur coin, 
is really p. 1»2, No. 12,2/2, a coin of Navunagar; and that 
marked p. 1j2, No. 12,272, the Nuvatiugar coin, is reallv 
the p. 143, No. 8,216, Uurodn one. The errors are unfor¬ 
tunately also made in the description of the plates, p. 254. 

O. C. 

Cats t.oor B of thk Coins Collected by C. J. Rodgers 
and Purchased by the Paxjab Government. (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1894-6.) 

Part I of this Catalogue, “The Moghul Emperors of 
India,” was noticed in the Journal in 1894. Since then 
the remaining three parts huve been published. 

Part II, Miscellaneous Muhumruuduu.—Of these the most 
remarkable are tbo series of corns of Governors of Sind • 
Sultans of Ghazni; Sultans of Dehli, of which Mr. Rodgers 
has made u apeciul study and here describes many novelties ■ 
Persian Kings; Durrani and Afghan; und cuius of the Sikhs! 

Part III, Graeco-Bactrion and other Ancient Coins.— In 
this volume tho most important series are the Indu-Scythic 
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nnd the ancient coins of India, of both of whieli there is 
u good collection, with many varieties. 

Part IV, Miscellaneous.—The coins of Kashmir uud 
Kangm, Mediaeval India, uud the autonomous coins tire 

the most noteworthy in this volume. 

Each volume has n preface, contniuiug much interesting 
matter connected with the coinage of the dynasties described 
in it; and all the work bus been carefully doue. The Catalogue 
would have been more useful if more notes and references 
had been given, and of course it is a defect wliou there ure 
no plates in a coin book. It is difficult to identify many 
Oriental coins, on which the inscriptions ure often imperfect, 
by description only; und especially does the reader wish for 
a phototype of the coin when he sees it marked unique, and 
yet from the verbal description it appeura to be the same us 
one he himself described years ago, or is quite familiar with 
from the writings of others. But the author is not to lw 
blamed for these defects. 

The study of these Catalogues of Mr. Itodgers makes ono 
regret afresh that his services as an Archaeologist have not 
b^ retained by Government, and that ono so earnest and 
enthusiastic is now amongst the unemployed when there is 
so much he might be doing, and would doubtless well do 
us before when so employed in the Puujab. 


0. c. 
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1. Pedro Teixeira. 

Dear Sir,— Mr. W. F. Sinclair’s letter oppearing on 
pp. 024-628 of the July number of the R.A.S. Journal 
appeals for information about 3 eixcira. 

First, as to Pedro Teixeira’s book. There arc four copies 
of the original edition of 1810 in the British Museum 
Library, one being in the Grenville collection. Of the 
three former, ono has been copiously annotated by its 
previous (scholarly) owner. There is also a copy of the 
French translation of 1681 (1621 is a misprint in the 
" Biographic Universclle”). The British Museum Library, 
moreover, contains several copies of the English translation, 
bv Captain John Stevens, of Teixeira’s Voyage from India 
to Italy, published in 1710 (P) in vol. ii of “A New Collec¬ 
tion of Voyages and Travels" (reissued in 1711 with new 
title-pages and n dedication by Stevens). It has also a copy 
of Stevens’s translation of the History of Persia, published 
separately in 1715. (In this last, Teixeira’s first name 
is erroneously given on the title-page as "Anthony.") 
I have compared Stevens’s translations somewhat cursorily 
with the originals; and they appear to bo, on the whole, 
faithful versions, though in many places strange words and 
proper names are misprinted or transformed. It is curious 
that Sir Henry Yule did not enter Teixeira’s name in the 
index to his ** Book of Ser Marco Polo." In the list of 
authorities at the end of vol. ii, however, he gives the full 
title of Teixeira’s book, but with the misprinted dute 1619. 
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Ho also enters it in the list of works at the beginning of 
“ Hobson-Jobson," and quotes from it in the body of this 
book. It is remarkable that he makes no mention of 
Stevens’s translations, though he could hardly have been 
ignorant of them.* 

As regurds tho man, little seems to be known of him 
beyond what is to be gathered or inferred from his book. 
To J. ,T. Henjumin’s “Eight Years in Asia and Africa” 
(186:1) is prefixed a biographical notice of Pedro Teixeira 
by Dr. M. Kayserling, but it does not add much to our 
knowledge of tho traveller. Tho most important fact that 
Dr. Kayserling gives us is, that Pedro Teixeira was a Jew, 
or, rather, of Jewish parentage (bom probohly in Lisbon) 1 ; 
for Dr. Kayserling infers " from his narrative that during 
u great part of his life—during his travels—that preceded 
his arrival in Antwerp be wus a Christian, and was u devout 
Cutholic.” Dr. Kayserling adds“ It wus at Antwerp, 
the oldest Dutch settlement of the Spanish-Portugnesc 
exiles, that Pedro took up his abode after the term ination 
of his journey. There he published his valuable work on 
the origin nnd order of succession of the kings of Persia 
and Ilarmez ; there he wrote his * Travels from India to 
Italy'; nnd there, not at Verona, most probably towards 
tho middle of the seventeenth century, he died in the 
Jewish faith, nnd was gathered to his fathers in n better 
world.” In a footnote Dr. Kayserling mentions several 
writers who give Verona as the place where Teixeira died. 


Dr. 


1 It U trident that the quotation* from Teixeira in “ Hotxon-Johmm*i 
made by Dr. Burnell, all brinir trnn*lation* from the original Stmiu-h 
Burnell inrltule* Teixeira'* work in Kit •* Tentative Li,t of Book, , n ,| xi«u* 
relating to the llwtorr of the Portajnime in India Proper." Mr \]|«ri (:L,' 
in hk truncation of f*jrrnrd (Hakluyt Society), toL ii, part 1, 242 ..J* 

refer* to the BrUriaart. The late Mr. P. A- Tielr. in hi* "Mem.lire lliw; 
rrapKique .nr It* Joornanx dr* Naxipitrun Nferlandau " (p. j*a . , lo " 
that the additional matter relating to Praia, Ortnur, etc., ineeitnl'aftrr Hendrik 
Uagruaer't travel* in Commelin* rollectioo. *» probably compiled br < ummTil* 
chiefly from Teixeira’. work, the title of which h# quotri. r • 1 mm " 1,n * 
* Dr. Kaywrlinr refers to the fart that there were several noted men nt <*.• 
••me name; and thi* in aim pointed out in a footnote on p. 69 of the •• Via, u 
rapt Urn Pedro Teixeira *«ua» nrriba del ho de hw Anuu»nu ifl.-u.texo>* 1 
Munro. JimeuM de U E*p«d. (M*dnd, 1SS9,; hot. in .pile of tbk the Briti h 
Museum Library Catalogue rnten thi* la*t book with the work* of <ru anthmr 
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but thinks Barbosa Machado, who says that To'xeirtt 
remained in Antwerp until his death, more worthy of 
cmlenee. In his - Biblioteca K*punolu-Portug«e/.a-.Tudaica 
(1S90), however, Dr. Kayserling leaves the mutter an open 

From the many digressions made by loixeira in his 
histories of Persia and Ormuz, it is evident that he had 
for a number of yeurs travelled in the F.a*t, and was a keen 
observer. In mnny coses, where he relates fucts that came 
under hia own observation, he mentions no date; but I have 
picked out those passages where dates are given, and the 
result is as follows:—In lib i, cap. xxxiii, he refers to 
a great inundation of the sea that took place along the 
north-west coast of Ceylon in 1585; but ho does not soy 
where he himself was at the time. The first date that he 
gives in connection with his own travels is loSi. This 
occurs in cap. xxix. lib. i, where, after referring to the 
“vast Plenty of Fish” in “the Bay of Jfosaifr,” he relates 
an incident that “hapned to me in that very Bay, in tho year 
1587, when coming thither with Ships of M ar, . . • 

A reference to Do Couto’s Dec. x, part ii, shows us how our 
nuthor must have come to Muscat. In liv. viii, cap x, of 
Do Couto’s work, wo are told of the dispatch from Goa to 
Melindo (in reply to a request from the king of that place) 
of a fleet under the command of Martim Alfonso de Aiello, 
the object of which was to punish the King of Mombasa and 
other native rulers who were intriguing with the Turks. 
This fleet sailed from Goa on Junuary 9, 1587 ; aud in the 
first chapter of liv. ix we are given details of the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on the intriguers. In cap. ii wo are told of 
the arrival at Mombasa, in a sorely shattered condition, 
of the ship “Salvador,” one of the fleet, under D. Jeronymo 
Coutinho, which had left Lisbon in March, 1586. This 
vessel having a valuable cargo on board, Martim Alfonso 
resolved to try to bring it to Ormuz (and succeeded in 
doin'* so). Tho fleet, having sailed from Melinde (when, 
is not stated), called at the aguada de Trice (watering-place 
of Teive), which, apparently, was the Portuguese iianaa 
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for some point off Muscat. Thence the ships left for 
Ormuz; and, after a few days’ stay, sailed for the rtlreito 
(Strait of Ormuz) ; but, on arriving at Ki*hm, Martini 
A Son so became so ill that the fleet returned to Ormuz, 
where the communder died and was buried. The fleet 
remained in the strait until September, when it returned 
to Ormuz, and under the command of Simao da Costa, 
Martini Affouso’s father-in-law, sailed for Goa, where it 
arrived in October, 1587. One of the objects of tho above- 
mentioned expedition was the erection of a fortress at 
Muscat, which work was intrusted to Belchior Culn^a, chief 
engineer, and captain of one of tho vessels, who, after 
consulting with the Captain of Ormuz, left this place for 
Muscat, and accomplished his task. I have given these 
details, as they serve to throw some light on Pedro Teixeira’s 
movements, regarding which he gives us only tho solitary 
fact I have quoted. Whether he cnmo from Portugal in 
the unfortunate “ Salvador,” or whether he was already 
in India, nnd accompanied the punitive expedition under 
Alfonso de Mello, we have nothing to show. From his 
language, it seems more probable that he was with the 
whole fleet when he visited Muscat, thnn thnt he accom¬ 
panied Belchior Culu^a thither from Ormuz. It seems also 
certain thnt ho returned to Goa with the fleet in October, 
1587, judging from what he tells us in connection with 
his next datum. 

In cap. xxii of tho same book he soys (I quote Stevens’s 
translation here nnd elsewhere):—“When I came from the 
Island of Ceylon , for Goa, in the Year 1588, with one thnt 
was prewntly nfter Viceroy of India , onr Fleet come to 
an Anchor off of Jinrcelor, being desirous to see that 
Portinjucuc Fortress, and the City ot the same Name, which 
they call, the upper liarcclor, Capitol of Canara, and tho 
Kingdom of the Chatim, above spoken of, I got leave to 
go a shore, .... This was nt the latter end of 

March .” llow nnd when lie came to Ceylon 

does not appear, nor whether ho made unv stay in the 
island nt this time. (That he did stay in Ceylon on one 
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occasion nt least, wo know from his own statement.) The 
person whom he accompanied from Ceylon to Goa, that 
was presently after Viceroy of India'* (or rather Governor), 
was Manoel do Sousa Coutinko, who, as we learn from 
De Couto (Ike. x, liv. x, cap. xiv), had been despatched by the 
Viceroy from Goa on February 4 with a fleet for the relief 
of Colombo, which had been enduring a prolonged siege 
at the hands of “ Raju” (Raja Sinhu I). The siege having 
been raised, and the enemy’s forces having been driven l«ick 
with great loss, Manoel de Sousa Coutinho sailed for Goa, 
calling nt Cochin, and visiting the fortresses of Cananoro 
and Canarn (the latter including llurcelor, referred to by 
Teixciru). He arrived at Goo at the end of March, and 
was received in great style bv the citizens and the Viceroy, 
Dom Duarte de Menezcs. Pedro Teixeira must have been 
an eve-witness of all these grand doings; but ho is strangely 
silent on the subject. Dom Duarte do Menezcs dying soon 
afterwards (on May 4, 1588), Manoel de Sousa Coutinho 
succeeded him as Governor; Mathias de Albuquerquo, who 
was the first in succession, huving left for Portugal the 
previous year. 

In cap. xxix Teixeira refers to an incident that occurred 
“in the Year 1590, when John Correa Brito was Governor 
of the Fortress of Columbo, in Ceylon ”; but again does 
not state where he himself wus. In cap. xxxiii, however, 
he gives us unothcr definite statement. Referring to the 
virtue of the “Porcupine Stone,” he says:—"Of this I am 
an Eve Witness, having seen the Effects of it in several 
Places, ut sundry times, and particularly at the City of 
Coehim, in the Years 1590, and 1591. where the Governor 
that then was, spent Two Porcupines Stones he had, in the 
Service of the poor, and needy, doing wonders against 
a Disease more dangerous and violent than the Plague, 
which reign’d Two whole Years, and carry’d off People 
in Four or Five Hours. This Distemper was a Choleriea 
Pauio, by the Indians call’d Horry, and by the Portuguese* 
Mordexim ,‘ being a Sort of Colick.” 

* C t. “ llobwn-Jotaun," ».v. * Murt-«k*ctii*n-’ 
i. 1S97. 
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In cop. vi of the same book Teixeira apeak* of a monstrong 
piece of ambergris found on the Zanzibar coast, near the 
town of Brava, in 1593 ; and in his “ Breve Relncion de las 
Provincias .... de la Persia ” he mentions a terrible 
earthquake that occurred in the city of lair in September 
of the same year; but in neither case does he specify where 
he was. The same remark applies to cap. xxi, lib. i, where 
he describes a rebellion that took place in “ the Province of 
Gneylon" in 1593 and 1594. In the same chapter, speaking 
of “the Five Governments the Province of Gueylon is 
divided into,” he says: “The First is call’d liar!, a Xutnc 
taken from its chief City, which in the Year 1595, when 
I writ this [qunndo esto iua escrivedo], was in the Possession 
of Iamshccd Khan.” From what he says in his Preface, it 
is evident that Teixeira was then residing in Ormuz. In 
cap. xxii he tells us that he was at Ormuz in 1590, and in 
his "brief account” of that kingdom he repeats the state¬ 
ment. In cap. xiv, referring to the “City of Mazandaron 
. . . . seated .... near the Caspian Sea,” bo 
snys: “In the Year 1597, when I was that way,” etc. 
That he set out on a journey back (?) to India soon after¬ 
wards, w r e find from cap. xxix, where he says: “ In the 
Year 1597, going from Goa to Malaca, 1 we had extraordinary 
culms at Sea, and I being desirous to see a small Island, 
lying opposite to us, call’d Palo Jam, that is, Jarrn Island, 

went ashoro.” At Malacca he seems to have 

remained for the next three years, for in the next chapter 
he says:—“ When Francis Si lea dr Mrnrses was Governor of 
Malaea, he sent Don Francis Trllo de Mcnezrs Governor of 
the Philippine Islands, Presents, and among other Things 
was a small young Elephant, with his Cornaca, being the 
Indinn that manuged him. This Elephant feeding about 
in the Island of Manila, was thirsty, and went away to 
the River of Paranaqne, which was hard by to drink. 
[A crocodile seized the elephnnt, but got the worst of it.] 

» Apparently with the fleet tnxU-r the oimmtnd of Loure-np) de Brito, which 
lett Qo* no N-ptemtier 24. 1597. (or Malarta, on meipt of the rumour •>( tn 
uituoiM ottiirk hy the Dutch on that place. (See Di t.'outn. lu< u T , ^ 
rapt, rii tad ui. 1 
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I was ray self in June 1600, at tho very Place, on the 
River Paranaque, where this had hapned, but a few Days 
before." This was when Teixeira was on his journey home 
by wny of America, as related in the first chapter of bis 
*• Viaje do la India bosta Italia.” He there states that he 
left Malacca on May 1, 1600, in a small vessel sent “by 
the Commander Martin AJfoneo d* Mc/o’e Order, to acquaint 
the Governor of those Islands [Philippines] with the coming 
of the Dutch into the Indian Seas.” 

With what object Pedro Teixeira undertook his various 
travels,we can only surmise; hut, judging from his statement, 
quoted above, regarding the epidemic of cholera at Cochin, 
and the frequent medical references in his book, I cannot 
help thinking that he was a physician by profession. His 
observations are often valuable; 1 and a reprint of Stevens’s 
translation, competently edited, might deserve the attention 
of the Uukluyt Society. 

There are a few errors in Mr. Sinclair’s summary of 
Teixeira’s journey, but a very sorious one in the penultimate 
paragraph of his letter. This runs: “ In one passage, in 
chapter vi of the 4 Voyage,’ ho refers to 4 the relation that 
I have made of the religious customs of the African races ’; 
apparently a lost treatise.” Here Mr. Sinclair has strangely 
misread Teixeira, who, in the passage in question, refers 
by name to (Giovauni) Ilotero, regarding whom und his 
works see the 44 Jiouvelle Biographie Generale,” tome vi. 

Donald Fkroitsox. 

5, Bedford riaee, Croydon. 

July 24, 1897. 


I JIU derivation* of words and name* are. a* micht be rtpected, sometimes 
arou»m|:lT incorrect. For inetanre, be «irak* of “ OromuttM, m On U.vUrt, 
sinifring the Port of ttire, because of tbr mat Quantities shipp d off there for 
otter Porta." Title qoote* Utaa in hi* *' Hobson-Jobson ” (p. 195). and saw: 

apimrmtlT compound* (Hind.) rAnui ‘cooked rice’ (!) end UuJtl, l.e. 
iandar 'ii.i.v.) • harbour.' Thu i* a very good type of the way etymolope* are 
made bv Nfmfl people, and then confidently reported 1 think that it waa no* 
Hind. rAasrt, hot Taiml nr* (boiled rice), that Tciaeirn had in his mind 
Similarly absurd i* Do Couto’s uplanation of •• Ratecalou ” ;Batticaloa) as “ the 
kingdom ui rice." 
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2. Arakanese Dialect. 

Dear Sir, —Allow me to muke a few remurks on 
Mr. B. Houghton’s article on the Arakanese Dialect, in 
which I Had a few points likely to lead to mistake. 

Ho udmits that the Arakanese branched off at a very 
early dote, and that their dialect is archaic, but that it 
by no means represents exactly the sounds of Burmese as it 
u spelt. 

As regards final consonants this is true, but not so as 
regards initials. Whenever R ought to occur it is 
pronounced as R, and so written. It is only the Burman 
who confounds B with qj Y, and Judson, when making 
his Dictionary, hud to consult Arakanese authorities on this 
point. As regards duals, it is simply impossible, in many 
cases, to tind out which is the true one, and there are no 
valid reasons for supposing that a final Q c (or Is) was 
even pronounced otherwise than as a sharp t. The men 
who adapted the Pali alphabet to the Burmese speech had 
to supply vowel sounds which, they did not find in Pali, 
and so they had to do it by means of final consonants. 
They wunted to express i as in it, and they did it by laying 
down the rule thut ac = it, the t being swallowed and 
scarcely perceptible. Again, 03 ny, the Pali h, has two 
final sounds « nnd i, one representing the y or j part of 
the letter and the other the Ft. When it is to be pronounced 
» a small circle is put over it, thus: 'kyi ‘ to tie,’ 

'kyin ‘sour.’ I consider it a mistake to say tlint 
0005 = fan; it represents si, or, when lisped, thi (0[) t 
and this aorist affix is commonly pronounced de. 

Burmese is evidently undergoing changes iu its pronuncia¬ 
tion, and words beginning with ky are now pronounced us 
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if spelt with 'ky : thus (0ctf ‘a fowl ’ is, I am told, 
now pronounced ch(t as if it were chrt ‘ to cook. 

Kyun is pronounced chun. The Burman says chut ' to 
deliver,’ but the Arukanese sticks to kyut. This was not 
so thirty years ago. 

Mr. Iloughton gives 'tai as the Arukanese for ‘elephant’; 
it may be so now, but the older and rougher Arakunese 
pronounced it chang. 

Certain words ought not to have been put in the list: 
c/ui-pird ‘a Shnn chief’ is probably not Burmese, and the 
same may be said of Mn-kran. 

Da yd should not be compared with pat-Ad, for the former 
is a Bengali word, and does not mean exactly the same 
thing. I always understood that the word was 'ddhjd, and 
Mr. Blumhardt is of opinion that it may be a form of 
’( totiya, the diminutive of doti. 

In comparing dialects a word borrowed from another 
language should always be noted as such. 

In the case of raik ‘to beat,’ is it certain that the word 
does not exist in Arukanese ? In Burmese Bat means * to 
strike with a swinging motion of the arm; to beat ’: raik 
•to striko’ (with something). 

As regards foreign fruit, the Burman calls the guava 
iixl/akd, possibly because it came from Malacca; but where 
did the Arukanese get ku-yain? The Burman calls the 
papaya Bimb'd-Bl: ‘ship-fruit,’ but what is the Arukanese 
padagtl ? Is it Portuguese or West Indian ? 

Names of fish should be omitted as they have mostly 
been borrowed by the Burmese from the Mun (or Mon). 

K’l-t-td-rd * the presence,’ is not intelligible, as I can 
find no such word in the dictionary, and /ox is a misprint 
for box. In comparing dialects the greatest care is required, 
and everv little difference should be explained if possible.— 
Yours truly, 

R. F. Sr. Andrew St. John. 

July 30. 
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3. Dawi.atshah’s Livra of the Pkksiax Poets 
(Tndhkiratu’sh-Shu'ara). 

All those who are interested in the study of tho Persian 
Language and Literature must have suffered grave incon¬ 
venience from the difficulty of obtaining access to inuny 
of the most indispensable books of reference, especially 
biographical and historical works to whioh the student 
constantly bus occasion to refer. Muny of the most important 
and most useful of these, such as the Tarikh-i-Guxida of 
ITuniduliah Mustnwfl-i-Qazvini, the Tadhkiratu'l-AwUva 
of Faridu’d-Dln ‘Attar, etc., exist only in manuscript; 
while others, though they have been lithographed in the 
East, ore hardly more accessible to European students, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining copies, the inaccurate 
and illegible state of the text, and the complete absence 
of titles, paragraphs, and indices. To this latter class 
belongs tho Tudhkirnlu’sh-Shu'aru of DawluUhah, n work 
which, whatever its defects, is of capital importance to the 
student of Persian Literature. The only edition with which 
I am acquainted (Bombay, 1887) is a poor lithograph, 
presenting in many places n corrupt text, uud entirely 
devoid of tho indices and tables of contents which are so 
essential in a book of reference. 

Playing been for several years deeply impressed with tho 
defective character of the apparatus wherewith the student 
of Persian is compelled to work. I have often contemplated 
the possibility of beginning, evon though it be on a very 
modest scale, to remedy this state of things, by the gradual 
publication of a scries of selected historical and biographical 
texts, hosed on the best available manuscripts, and provided 
with the necessary indices of the names of all persons, 
places, and books referred to in the text. Dawlatshah’a 
Tadhkira appeared to roe, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to enumerate, the most suitable hook with which 
to inaugurate this projected series, and the text of this 
bawl on three Cambridge MSS. dated a.h. 984, 979, nn j 
1191, and the lithographed edition, and collated in the 
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more obscure and doubtful portions with old MSS. preserved 
in London, Paris, and Oxford, is now, together with the 
indices, completed and ready to be placed in the printer’s 
hand*. The question of how the cost of publication is to 
be defrayed has alone delayed thus long the appearance 
of the work, and I have now decided to risk a certain loss 
provided that sufficient support is promised to ensure the 
sule of 200 copies. For this support I now appeal to my 
fellow-students. Those who desire to subscribe are requested 
to signify their intention of so doing to Messrs. Luzuo & Co., 
46, Great Bussell Street (opposite the British Museum), 
Loudon, W.C. The printing will begin as soon as the 
necessary support is guaranteed. 

Tho price of the book to subscribers will be Twelvo 
Shillings (15 francs, 12 murks) nett, not including postage, 
the Subscription to be payable by the Subscriber on delivery 
of the book, or on receipt of a notification that it is ready 
for delivery. After publication the price will be raised to 
Eighteen Shillings (22 00 francs, 18 marks). 

Should the support necessary to defray at least two-thirds 
of the cost not be forthcoming, the publication of the text 
will not be proceeded with. If, on the other hand, the 
sale of the text should eventually prove sufficient to defray 
the entire cont of publication, tho scries will be continued 
with other Persian texts of a similar character, especially 
those historical and biographical works chiefly needed for 
reference. 

Edward G. Browne, 

Lecturer in Persian in the Uuicersity of Cambridge. 

August, 1897. 
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(July, Augort. September, 1S97.) 


I. Notes axd News. 

Bnddhaghom $ Sttmnntnpuxadikd. —AY e arc glad to know 
that nn edition in Sinhuleso characters of this commentary 
on the A'innyu is being edited in Ceylon, by U.S. S. Dhurmu- 
kirti. The first quarter of the work bus already appeared. 


THE KINO OF SIAM. 

TIis Majesty the King of Siam received at Tuplow Court, 
Berkshire, on Monday, August 16, an address from the 
Royul Asiatic Society. 

As the arrangements wore made at a few hours’ notice, 
it was only possible to communicate with those members 
of Council who reside in town, nnd of those many had 
already left London. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. Ashburncr, Professor 
Bcndull, Mr. Robert Chalmers, Dr. Gaster, Dr. Lcgge, 
Dr. T. H. Thornton, Mr. AY r atters, and Professor Rhys 
Davids (Secretary) was introduced by Sir Raymond AVcst 
(Vice-President), K.C.I.E., LL.D. 

The Secretary read the following address:— 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
avails itaeif of the opportunity graciously afforded by your 
Majesty respectfully to address to you its felicitation on 
vour presence in this country. 
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The Society was founded half n century ago bv tlioso 
few of the gentlemen in British service in the East, und 
others, who shared a just admiration for the treasures 
of Eastern thought and literature, who perceived the serious 
disadvantage of our ignorance of Asiatic peoples, and who 
desired, os the rules of the Society state, “to facilitate 
intercourse with Eastern peoples bv an accurate interpre* 
tation of their feelings, their customs, and their beliefs.'' 

The Society, unimated ulwava by the sentiments which 
led to its foundation, regards with special gratification the 
advent to our shores of a sovereign who has been a constant 
friend of education and u distinguished patron of literature, 
and it begs to tender to your Majesty a most cordial welcome 
on this your first visit to Englund. 

"i our Majesty has shown, throughout your long and 
beneficent career, an earnest desire to make as mnnv as 
possible of your princes and people intimately acquainted 
with the institutions, the habits, and the thoughts of the 
West, and will appreciate the desire of this Society that 
the dazzle of Western material prosperity muv not blind 
them to the real value of the greut thoughts in thut 
ancient literature that has been preserved, through so 
many centuries, by their own Siamese scholars at home. 

Your Majesty, yourself a scholar of wide attainments, 
has, in a manner eminently befitting the only Buddhist 
sovereign in the world, tukeu the best possible steps to 
ensure such a result, not only by your own example nnd 
precept, but also by ordering the publication, in the 
alphabet of the Siamese people, of the whole of the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists. And this magnificent edition 
of the Three Pitakns, edited with great learning and 
accuracy by Siamese scholars, will also be, by your Mujestv’s 
generous gifts, of the greatest assistance to those European 
scholars who arc endeavouring to solve the important problem 
of the real historical meaning and value of that great religion 
of which your Majesty is the acknowledged head. 

The attempt of European scholars, members of this 
Society and working together in the Puli Text Society 
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to accomplish a similar work for Europe would have failed 
at the very outset if it had not been for your Majesty a 
enlightened and sympathetic support. And for the Pall 
Text Society's now stately list of forty volumes, and Us 
promise for the future, European scholars have to thank 
therefore, in the first ptace, your Majesty’s geuerous 

patronage. _ . , 

Before these works can bo adequately understood in the 

West, before the philosophy, the ethics, aud the history 
of Buddhism cun bo as well appreciated there as are those 
of Europe, the books must be translated and analyzed in 
European languages. In recognition of this your Majesty, 
iu spite of the ever increasing claims upon your revenue, 
has generously contributed to the series of translations now 
being published in Oxford. 

In all these respects your Majesty stands alone among 
Oriental Sovereigns. No other has shown so enlightened 
a sympathy with scholarship at home and abroad, or has 
done so much to promote that inti mute knowledge and 
intellectual companionship which form the most lasting 
basis of mutual respect aud sympathy between the East 

and West. 

Endeavouring to the best of iu ability to promote 
similar results, this Society cannot but regard with 
sincerest sympathy the career of a monarch who, m those 
and other ways, has made so beneficent u use ol his exalted 
position. And it begs, while tendering to your Majesty its 
cordial thanks for great things done in the past, to widi 
vour Majesty health and happiness during your present 
journey, and’a long and prosperous life in the future. 

On behalf of I/ord Reay (President), aud the Council and 

the Members of the Society, 


(Signed) 


Raymond West 

(Vice-President). 

T. W. Rhys Davids 
(Secretary). 
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Ilia Majesty, in reply, said :— 

I assure you, gentlemen, that I am deeply touched bv 
the address that has l>ecn read. It is especially gratifying 
to me that a Society, numbering among its members so 
many of the most distinguished scholars both in this country 
and in Europe, has called me a friend of education. That 
I have always striven, and shall strive, to be. Reference 
has been made to the edition of the Three Pi takas which 
I have hud printed. I am glad to take this opportunity 
of saying that the work shall not stop there. It is im¬ 
portant to print also the commentaries, and I have already 
made arrangements to have not only the Atthaknthas 
but also the likas printed. This will be done gradually. 
^ ou will understand that u work of this magnitude cannot 
be done in a hurry. But the undertaking is already set 
on foot, and I hope that when we begin, und wo shall begin 
soon, two or three volumes a year will appear, so that in 
the course of time the whole will be eventually printed. 
I thank you, gentlemen, and the Society whom you represent 
for your appreciation of what hus been u pleasure to me 
to have been able to do in the past, and for your kind 
wishes for the future. 

Ilis Majesty then spent some time in conversation with 
the members of the deputation, nnd has since presented 
to the Society a large photograph of himself with his 
autograph signature upon it 
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Gold Medal —Tha following subscriptions to the Gold 
Medal, which has been awarded to Professor E. B. Cowell, 
have been already received or promised :— 


The Piwident, T/ord Rcay . 

Mr. F. F. Arbutbnot ... .. 

Mr. B. H. Bodeu-PoWuU . 

Mr. II. BeTuridgu . 

Mr. E. L. llmnursth .. 

Mr. K. O. Browns .- 

Mr. R. Burn ... .. 

Dr. O. Calringtoo ... . 

Proiwor E. B. Cowell ... 

Dr. R. N. Curt ... ... . 

Professor Dinner ... ... '** •*• 

Sir M. E. Grunt Duff ... 

Mr. J. F. Fleet. 

Mr. R. W. Krarer ... ... ... 

Dr. M. Gouter ... ... *•• **• 

Mrs. Gibson ... ... ... 

Sir Frederick Gnldsmid ». **■ — 

Mujor-Generul Goseet ... 

Mr. R. Griffith . ... — 

Mr. R. Heap ... ••• 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter ... 

Mr. W. lrrine . 

Mr. 11. C. Kay .. 

Mr. J. Ketmeor ... — . 

Hi. High lies. Semin Vnrron ... 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence ... «• ••• 

Dr. G. W. Leiim-r ... •** — 

Mr. Guy La Strange ... . 

Mm. I^wiu ... . 

Mr. W. McDouall ... ••• ••• 

lWwuor D. Margnliouth . 

Mr. C. J. Mtrretti ... . 

Prof»»or Barbler de Mcyonrd ... ... 

Mr. F. D. Moenttn . 

Sir William Muir.. ... f . 

Profnwor F. Mux Muller . 

Mr.TL A. E- Neil .. 

Mr. W. J. Prvodergnut ... ... ... 

The Mariitimnof Uipaa. 

Menu. Emile Smart ... .. 

Mr. R. Sewell ... ... 

Mr. C. Tawney ... ... . 

Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Temple .... 

Dr. T. II. Thornton ... . 

IIU Highness the Maharaja ol Trarancore 

Mr. M. J. Walbouue . 

Mr. T. Watters ... ... ... *-• 

Sir Runinnil West ... ... ••• 

Mr. A. N. Walloulon ... ... ... 


£ i. i. 

6 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 1 0 

I 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 I 0 

1 1 0 

l 1 0 

5 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

4 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

I 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

3 3 0 

1 1 0 

2 12 0 

1 1 0 

2 0 0 

1 1 0 
1 l 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 

1 0 O 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 
X 0 0 

6 0O 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 1 0 
0 6 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 I 0 

1 1 0 

2 2 0 
1 1 0 
6 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
3 0 0 
1 1 0 


£82 13 6 
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A. 


B. 


AbhinaTagnpta date, 296. 

Ahblras, ancient Indian tribe, 30. 

Abb *Amt al-Sbeihoni, 330. 

Acyntn, 28, 643, SOI, 876. 

—--coin* of, 420. 

Ahichatrn, the moilcni lUmnogar. 28. 
Ahra.iJ-i-Jam. 48. 

Alakn or AlUtii, part author of KAttii- 
prakiUa. 282. 

Alahkara literature, 291 ft «eq., 820. 
Alahkaruarsaangraha of Cdhbatn. 286. 
__ teat 


of, K30 et MX]. 

Alahkartuairrasra, 283. 

Alahkanriartra, 281. 

Alnnhuraumartinl, 283. 

Alasanda, birthplace of Milinda, 233. 

At rwMim, flea. O. G., TAo. 42J. 

Alexander, Hebrew romance, 486. 

Altnhahiil pillar. 860. 

Allafa, part author of KinapraltiAo, 
282. 

Alphabet*. origin of the Plu-niaaB and 
Italian, 49. 

Ambattlm Suita, 686. 

Anautlnrardbaiia. date, 189. 

Ananga Pain I, 13. 

-II. 13. 

Annata. tho Boddhiet Miiiuda, 227. 

Annivrrsenr meeting. 673. 

Alia •Abdil'l-Abad-i-Zanj.ilti, Bibi io- 
aunection of 1830,761. 

Arakanre* dialect, 453, 928. 

Axiiaahlr Mihrabin of Veil, Gabri 
dialect of Persian. 103. 


Arjuttaynua tribe, 886. 

Artiiau «t*fl in Itakhan Tillage, 256. 
Astronomy, eoastellatim-figurr*. 205. 
Avamukta, 872. 


Bald imunretioa of Zanjia in 1850, 
(61. 

Babylonian contracts. 689. 

Badux - I’otill, B. II., Ihtkban 
Tillages, their urigin and darelop- 
mint. 239. 

Baghdad, description of the palace of 
tbo Caliphs, 38. 

Baku, Hindu fire .temple, 811. 

lialuranuan, 875. 

It inu-l-K,m b. lUur, 329. 

lUsMAi'JiAN, K. Greek inscription 
in Constantinople, 422. 

IUxxw, H., Tno, 118. 

Bebari women’* ceremony for pro¬ 
ducing rain, 471. 

BT-snagnr, capital of Milara*, 30. 

Bhattuiba, an Alahkara writer, 285, 
829. 

Bhutto Xiyoka date, 296. 

Bbojaraja,' a writer on Alahkara, 299, 

300a 

BOtlad, 499. 

Bniltma alplubet. 75. 

Bramhi Snnamkumarn, 685. 

iiaowx. It., origin of ancient northern 
ennstellation-dgnrea, 205. 

Bnorrx*, K. G., Dawlatabah’a Id re* 
of the Persian PncU, M3. 

- rrminisronces of the 

HnM insurrection of Zaujan in 1850, 
by A(|»‘Abdu’l-.\lijd-iZiuijnnl.701. 

-apecimen of the Gabri 

dialect of Persia, 103. 

Buddbagbo*a‘* Sanunlapesudika, 113, 
946. 

Buddha's birthplace, 429, 615, 644. 

-quotation of Gatha by Sonat- 

kumin, 585. 
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Buddhist Whet l of life, 463. 

Ill Mli*. U., Buddha'* (|nuUtiim at » 
Githi by Saualkmuiru. 666. 

-discotery of Buddha's 

birthplace, 429. 

Burnun language, Anikniiee dialect. 
463, 940. 


E. 

Elias, Nit, notice of an itwription it 
Turbat-i-Jim in Kbncaaan. 4*. 

-replr to Mr. Beveridge's 

note on the Panjmana invoiptian, 

Erapdiipsllu, 871. 


C. 


F. 


Cailanva, 130. 

Candanmbn-rotaaa.tantre, 463. 

Candn Gupta I. 860. 

1 extent of his dominion*. 

800. 

-II. I et sesj. 

Candravarman, 874. 

fulrrmu, Byxautin* chronicler, 36. 

Cleopatra. 499. 

Conus*, C. D., the storr at Cmra 
Hnri-n, 81. 

Coin.legend of Graeco.Indian King 
HentuieUs. 8t9. 

Coins of Acyuta, 430. 

Constantine VII. emperor. 35. 

Constellatinn-fiitun», ancient northern, 
204 et seq. 

Coila-l’ivlumji Jataka, modern parallel 
to, 865. 

Cast. It. X., origin of the Phvnician 
aul Indian alphabets, 49. 


D. 

Daivaputra, king, 902. 

Paktum villages, origin nnd develop¬ 
ment, 230 et «mj. 

Danuuu of Krami.ipalla, 871. 
Damascus, Seljnkitc inscriptions, 336. 

■ - lOT-al mosque, 336 rl seq. 

Danilin, Ahihkini writer, 284. 

- Mrccbakatiki ascribed to, 284. 

IhUakumirernrita of Daiidm, 284 
Pavika, the kingdom of, 29, 879. 
Dawlatshih's lives of the Persian 
Ports, 943. 

Delhi, iron piUsr, 1 et seq. 

- seeonnt of it* setting 

up at Mathura an<l removal to DoUu, 
1-18. 

Dr-vari«tra. perhaps Deogiri, 874. 
Phansiujsya of Kustbalapura, 874. 
Dimapfir, 423. 439. 023. 641. 

Diwina of the Arabic tribes, 326. 


Falconry, antiquity of Eastern, 117. 
lIMrsaji, D., rosaries in Ceylonese 
Buddhism. 419. 

—- Pedro Teiieirm, 933. 

Kirr-temple .Hindu at Baku, 311, 
--iawaluMukhi, 311, 


G. 

Gahri dialert of Persia, 10^, 

Gonapati Xig». 28, 87S. 

Gastek. Dr. M., Hebrew romance of 
Aleisndn, 486. 

Civil, a bovine animal referred to in 
Chinese Milinda, 236. 

Geography of Indo-China, 669. 

GnniM, early jteographv of Indo- 
Chiaa. 663. 

Gold medal, 707, 949. 

Guldu he*, I., notes on the Bison* 
of the Arabic tribes, 325. 

Greek embassy to Baghdad in 917 a.d., 
35. 

—— ^ inscription in Constantinople, 

G rum bates, 32. 


n. 


Oaks or fees, method of realising in 
Dakhan village. 260. 

Oar Paraurl, 471. 

Jlastivamian of Vehgi, 872. 

Hebrew romance of Alexander 485 

Hrmiariu king, coin-legends,*319.' 

, . s communal origin of 
Indian land tenure, 628. 

Hindu tire-temple at Baku. 311. 


311, 316. 


JawiU Mukhi, 


of tb. Iiurnun langu^dd 
ltovTvw.SciunDLaa 1 A.,Sbih Lnaa‘0, 


Hujrdite diwins, 329, 333. 
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I. 

Inuni laud», 273. 

Indian laud U-aun, co mm unal origin. 
628. 

- mimkmatic*. two nob-son, 310. 

-villages, Dukhan. 239 ft *e<j. 

lndo.Cbiaa, early geography, 483. 
Indurija or Fra till ire ni]lir»ju, 204. 

-date. 294. 

Inscription (Greek) in Constantinople, 
422. 

- (Sfljukitu) at Damascus, 

334. 

-at Turhat-i-Jina, 47. 

Inscriptions, l'luijmona, lit. 

Iron pillar o t Delhi, l «t n?<j. 

-inarrintiim, 0. 

- mortal to Delhi from 

Matburi; act op bv Cantira Gupta, 

18. 10. 

-of Dhar, 11. 


J. 

Jacob, Col. G. A., A lank ins literature, 
281, 829. 

Jararathn, date, 282, 308. 

Joint family in the Mahalbirata, 733. 


K. 

Eaka tribe, 893. 

Kamorupa, ancient name of A «ioi, 30. 

— — the kingdom of. 579. 
Kaftrhl, kingdom defeated hy Samndni 
Gupta. 29. 

Kind identical with CooptTeram, 871. 
Kanruga-gyi, I Vince, 443. 
Kapdarartn, 430, 614, 044. 
Kapitthika; Kspittha, 421. 
Kartypura, the kingdom of, 20, 881. 
Karyadari-a of Dapdin. 284. 
Karyaprakiia, date, 282. 

---authorship, 281. 

Karyanrekitanukrhuu, 251. 

Kat, II. C., Seljukitc inscription at 
llama *r us, 334. 

K-'ra|a. kingdom defeated by Samndrn 
Gupta, 20, 867. 

Kharnparika tribe, 803. 

Kbarosthi alpltabet, 74. 

Al-Kha'ib, 37. 

Kiilnok.*, F., Kapitthika; Kapittha. 
421. 

Kosola, 544. 
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Koaala, kingdom on the upper Tilley 
of the Uahanadi nrer, defeated by 
Samndrn Gupta, 29. 

K'ttiira, kings)'mi defeated by Samudra 
Gnjita, 29. 870. 

Krakochanda, 430. 

Kulkuml or accountant of Dukhan 
Tillage, 241. 

Kusaru coins, S iva on, 322. 
Kurlhalaponi. perhaps Dviriki, 874. 
Km era of Dcrarnjftra, 874. 


L. 

Land tenure, commnnal origin of 
Indian, 628. 

Leo VI, emperor, hia marriage, 35. 

La Stha5uk, Oct, a Greek embassy 
to llagbdad in 917 a.d., 34. 
Luinbuu Garden. 429, 615, 647. 


M. 

Madhuri Sutta. 583. 

Madrekaa, tribe dwelling between 
rbenah and Hart, 3b. 

Mababbarata, a Sturt* in fifth century 
n.c.. 714. 

-composed br one poet. 

Vyisa, 714. 

-law and poetry insepa¬ 
rably connected, 714. 

- all stories illustration* 

of legal customs, 716. 

-Nijrnga, 717. 

-pant family and poly¬ 
andry. 730. 

■ -note* on, srith special 

reference to Dahliuann'a “ Malta- 
bhiiata," 713. 

Mahikiatura, 866. 

Mahrndra of Kosala, 861. 

Mahetulragiri of Ci-pipitra, 668. 

Malava trilw, 882. 

Malasas, tribe of ancient Milwa, 30. 

Mammals, author of KartapntkAia, 

281. 

- date, 282. 

Maftkha, 263. 

Mantarija of Kerala, 867. 

Marathi races, their Aryan boais traced 
to YsdaTus, 240. 

Matila, 874. 

Menander among the Tibetan*, 227. 

Mihranlf, 8. 

-inscription, 12. 
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Milinda among the Tibetans, 227 et sei) 

- the Tibetan Atlanta, 227. 

-the Chines* Xacdn, 227. 

Miri»i holdings. 266. 

51 mu. S*ha 7 C., liar Pnranrf or 
Ilehiri women's ceremony tor pro. 
discing rain. 471. 

5!"-><|U« of KhjUt-i.Suip'm Tekye 
near l-tirnnca, 81. 

Mp-t h aka fik a ascribed to Damlm. 
284. 

al-Mnkhtajjf restored the peat monitse 
at Damascus, 339. 

■-murdered, 343. 

Muktadir, caliph, 33. 

Munis. 36. 

Munindader!. prinewe, 894. 

MurumUs, 33, »94. 


X. 


Xigadattn, 875. 

Na(r«rjuua. 228. 

Xipstt, 875. 

Nagasena, a historical personage, 228. 

- dale ofi 228. 

- hermitage at Mt. Paodura. 

229. 

Xamisiilhu. a S'returobara Jain. 398. 

— ■ author of commentary on 

Undrats’s KJtrralaidura, 298. 

Xanda = Milinda, 227. 

Nandin, 875. 

Xfpiia, 29. 

- roughly tho modern Nepal, 

HSO 

Xi^llia. 016, 647. 

-inscription, 432. 

Xilariija of AtnitrakU, 672. 

Niyoga in MahiMiirata, 717. 

Nonna or Boons— 

Baden-l’owcll, II. IL, Indian tillage 
rnnimunity, 347. 

Bhuttachurya. J. X., Hindu castes 
and sects, 192. 

Bowler, A., document aesyriens 
re I II tils aui press pa, 413. 

Buhlrr, O., IucWlir Dalaeegraptue, 
149. 

Caland, W. t Alt-indischen Todtcn- 
nnd Bestnttsngs-gebranchc, 417. 
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